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The two former Editions of this work wore published in three volumes 
small octavo at two guineas, and had a cousidomhlc sale. In consequenco 
of the suggestions of numerous persons, the Publishers have reproduced 
the Third Edition in a cheaper form, with the view of rendering the 
information and entertainment contained in its pages accessible to a 
greater number of readers. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 


When two volumes of the following work 
were printed, and most jiart of the third sent 
to the press, I received the 20th Number of 
tlie Quarterly Review, containing a criticism 
on the fira edilion of the History of Fiction. 
In the pi-esent edition I flatter myself I have 
greatly improved the book, partly by adding 
a variety of now articles — partly by a more 
exact analysis of some rare productions, of 
which 1 liad fonncrly been unable to obtmn a 
perusal, and concerning which I was therefore 
obliged to trust to secondary sources. It is 
not impossible, however, that those who can- 
didly admit tliat they engage in the eharitable 
“ employment of groping about for flaws and 
blemishes” (Quart. Ilenew, p. 400), may still 
discover or make some of their Dulcia Vitia, 
I certainly do not yet pretend to have visited 
“ all the ancient and secluded regions of ro- 
mance,” by which, I suppose, is meaut cveiy 
“ lumber-house of books ” in the country, but 
have myself taken considerable pains, and (as 
some possessors of old romances will probably 
allow) have given considerable trouble to 
others on the subject. In professing, how- 
ever, to exhibit an accurate analysis of the 
chief pro.se works of fiction, 1 certainly would 
not be understood to mean, that the work is 
■o minutely e.xact, as to contain a muster-roll 
of all tlie knights who fought with Lancelot, I 


or a return of all the giants who were slaia 
by Amadis or Esplandian, on the coast of 
Ethiopia. 

Although I am by no means desirous to 
be considered of the number of those who 
“ speken "with irreverence 

Of men that romances redo 

Of Kcvcloke, Horn, and of Wade, 

nevertheless, I cannot help remarking an un- 
lucky' peculiarity which takes place in the 
republic of black letters, and which may be 
set down as a salutary caution to those who 
presume to venture into that region. In most 
other districts of litomture, the possession of a 
book is not supposed to confer, like an amulet, 
any supernatural skill on its owner ; nor does 
a person, for example, who is so lucky as to 
have a copy of the .(Eneid, suppose himself 
qualified, from this sole circumsbmcc, to write 
a critifiue on epic poetry, or a review of Ro- 
man literature. The ca.se is dificrent in the 
republic to wliich I have alluded. There, if 
a person chance to light on a few leaves, which 
were in former times 

Redeemed from tapers and defrauded pies, 

he immediately sets up as an adept, and is 
even by his brethren acknowledged as such, 
though all the information he has to bestow. 
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Is, of how many pages or lines hU fragment 
consists. It matters not how perfectly unim* 
portant may be this fragment of 

Tho clauica of aa ago that heard of none ; 

and those who have not learned how many 
lines, half lines, capital letters, and blank 
pages it eontmns, are regarded as no more 

entitled to courtesy than the Hermanticor 
of the Heafrates.” 

The author of the crilique in t!ie Quarterly 
Review, after begging leave to shut his eyes 
on /x^ofiam (l)y which is meant the romances 
written by the Bishop of Tricca and others, 
during the reigns of the Christian and ortho- 
dox emperors of Constantinople), proceeds to 
compare himself and hU coadjutors to the 
** Seven Sleepers of Ephesus** (Quart. RevieWy 
p. 386). And sorry I am to observe, that 
(unless the critic procured only a fragment of 
my work) sleeping he must have been, or he 
could not have made the following observa- 
tiem “ Mr Dunlop has confined himself to 
the French romances relating to Arthur and 
Charlemagne ; but it would have been advis- 
able to include in a History of Fiction an 
account of such of the ancient romances, as, 
though irreducible to either of these classes, 
are valuable from their intrinsic merit or lite- 
rary relationship.*' (P. .385.) Now, so far 
from confining myself to romances relating 
to Arthur and Cliarlemagne, I have devoted 
nearly half a volume, both in the present and 
former editimy to Amadisand his descendants, 
and to those romances of which classical or 
mythological chaiacters are the hcroca 

The same slumber which closed his eyes on 
this j>art of the work, has exhibited to the 
Reviewer a tower in tlic romance of Merlin, 
where no tower existed. He has attributed 
to me an inaccuracy, in stating that the en- 
chanter was enclosed in a bush instead of a 
tower; but any i)erson who reads the paweige, 
will sec that he was in reality enclosed in the 
bush, but that, by the force of magic, it ai>- 
pcarcii to liim tliat he was shut up in a strong 


tower. " La Damoyselle fist ung ceme autour 
du buys^on et entour Merlin, &c., et quant il 
s' csvcilla luy fut odvis qu* il estoit enclos en 
la plus forte tour du monde.” Tliis phrase, 
lajf fut adviiy is the one constantly used in 
romance, to express the delusions of enchant* 
ment. Thus, when Perceforest mistakes the 
magician Damant for hfs wife Idorus, when 
the sorcerer had assumed her api^earancc, it is 
said, “ Lots dresse 1* esp^ pour luy coupper 
la tete, et le prent par les cheveulx, et le vou- 
lut ferir; maia il fut advia qu* il ienoit la 
plus belle damoiselle que oneques veit par les 
cheveulx." Tlmt Merlin was enclosed in a 
bush, is also the interpretation of the editors 
of the Bihlietheque dea RomatUy who, whatever 
may he their faults in other respects, at least 
understood French as well as the reviewer, and 
who, in theiroccount of Merlin, say, “Messire 
Gauvain et autres chevaliers se mirent en 
marche pour le (Merlin) chcrcher en differ- 
entes contrees, mais ce fut inutilement, ct sa 
voix seule fut entendue dons la foret de Bro- 
celiandc, ou Messire Oauvain le trouvoit encloty 
arrets et innaiblej a f ombre tm boia d* 
auhepine par le moycn d’ un charmc," &c. 

But I have much better authority to produce 
on this subject, than either my owm or that 
of the authors of the Bibliotheque des Romans. 
!n the romance of Ysue le Tristc, the fairy 
Olorianda, whose credibility on thia point can- 
not be called in question, depones to the con- 
hnement of Merlin in a tree. She and other 
fairies, protectresses of Ysaie, having in 
fonned the hermit, by whom the child of 
Tristan was brought up, of the demise of his 
parents, tl)e rcclusc, who was not aware of the 
quality of his guests, presumes to ask their 
authority for these melancholy tidings. ** H 
n* y a gucres,” replies the eldest of their nntn- 
hcr, ** qnc nouscstionsen la Grande Bretaigno, 
en un hois que 1’ on appclle la forest d’ Ava- 
ritez ; et environ au mcillcu a Ic plus bel 
rrrArc que oneques vissiez, desaoube Icqvr} 
^fcrl^n eat enfet'we par V engin de la Dame dn 
Lac: ni* jamais nc bougcra tant quo le riedt 
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durera. Or arons accoustumc quc qnand nous 
allons jouer jar la forest voluntiers nous y re- 
jHMons, ct parlons a icclluy Merlin ; et 11 nous 
respond ; La nous dirisons, aucnncs fois 
toute la nuit entiere.” (L'llistoire de laaie. le 
Triate, c. iii.) So much for the belief of the 
reviewer that Merlin inhabits an aerial garret 
of the highest tower in the universe ! 

Nor need the reviewer “ admire the caprice 
w hich induced Mr Dunlop to confine himself I 
to little mure than a meagre outline of the ^ 
life of the prophet” (p. 394) ; for, though one 
of the most curious romances of the class 
to which it belongs, “ the Book of Merlin 
exactly corresponds,” as the reviewer well 
remarks, " with the metrical romance so 
ably analyzed by Mr Ellis,” and of course 
is already known to the English reader in a 
form more agreeable than 1 could pretend to 
exhibit it. A similar caprice has induced me to 
“ confine myself to little more than a meagre 
outline” of the romance of Amadis de Gaul, 
though “ one of the most curious of the class 
to which it belongs,” because it has recently 
been faithfully aud ably translated by Mr 
Southey. 

The mention of Amadis de Gaul reminds 
me of another heavy charge — that I have not 
treated the romances of chivali-y in a manner 
sufficiently serious, and have even presumed 
to sneer at the society 1 have chosen. (P. 408.) 
Now certiunl}' I did not think it necessary to 
contemplate the exploits of chivalry with the 
gravity of Ysaie le Triste, or the productions 
in which they are detailed, with the sad and 
sorrowful solemnity of the Knight of the 
Woful Countenance. Had I used the privi- 
lege recommended to me by the reviewer, 

Kominibus mollire licet mala; fuica vncctnr 
Nigrior Illjricb cai pice sanguis crit, 

I fear I should be considered as having fallen 
into the phrensy of him who discovered a 
beautiful infants in the coarse skin of Mari- 
tomes, and “ mistook her hair, which was 
' rough as a horse's mane, for soft flowing 


threads of curling gold." It is indeed dif- 
ficult to know how to proceed, since it appears, 
from the same obitique, tliat prarity is eipially 
fatal to romantic topics, and equally to bo 
avoided as levity : We are there informed of 
the melancholy fact. That the “ last legend of 
Wade has miaaed ua, in consequence of the 
proeolisyyranVgof Speght and Kynaston, who 
have left untold the wonderful birth of Wade, 
or Vade, the son of King Vilkimis and the 
Sea Quean !” (P. 397.) I share all the critic’s 
indignation at this h}’storie, which I doubt 
not would liavo been right pleasaunt and de- 
lectable to rede, having miaaed ua; and pro- 
mise, on my own part, to assume the proper 
solemnity, whenever a graduated and accre- 
dited scale is published for that purpose. 

There is, however, one important charge 
made in the critique, and on which I sh.ill be 
as terioua as the reviewer chnses. It is said, 
that in stating the machinery of early romance 
to be rather of classical than oriental origin, 
I have concealed that the honour of this dis- 
covery is due to Mr Southey ; and the charge 
is so worded as ingeniously to imply that I 
wished to appropriate the hypothesis to my- 
self. (P.390.) Now, in the first place, in in- 
troducing this subject I have said, “ A fourth 
hypothesis haa been suggested, which repre- 
sents the macliineiy and colouring of fiction, 
the stories of enchanted gardens, &c., which 
have been introduced into romance, as derived 
from classical and mythological authors." 
(Hist, of Fic. vol. i. p. 540, 1st ed. — p. 107, 
2d ed.) In the next place, I have said that 
Mr Kitson had successively ridiculed the 
Gothic, Arabian, and claaaical systems — an 
observation which, whether correct or not as 
to Ritson, shows at least that I hod no design 
of appropriating the credit of the hypothesis to 
myself. “ Mr Ritson,” says the Review, “ could 
not well ridicule this classical system, since, aa 
■ it happena, it had not then been promulgated.” 
1 (P. 390.) If, hy not being promulgated, the 
Clitic means that it was not inserted in the 
Acts of Parliament, he is more correct than 
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nsaal; bat nothing can be more erroneous 
tlian to suppose that tlie hypothesis was sug- 
gested for the first time in Mr Southey’s pre- 
face to Amadis de Oaul. The reviewer’s head 
is probably “ stuffed too full of Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle,” and the Pytefull Kronykil 
of AppoUyn of Tire, to have room for publi- 
cations of more modem literature, or he might 
have known that Joseph VVarton, in his Essay 
on the Genius of Pope, which was written 
about 1760, shows that the romantic stories of 
the middle ages arc, in general, mere modifi- 
cations of the classical fables. “ The writers,” 
says Warton, “ of the old romances, from 
whom Ariosto and Spenser have borrowed so 
largely, are supposed to have hod copious 
imaginations; but may they not be indebted 
for their invulnerable heroes, their monsters, 
their enchantments, their gardens of pleasure, 
their winged steeds, and the like, to the 
Echidna, to the Circe, to the Medea, to the 
Achilles, to the Syrens, to the Harpies, to the 
Phryxus, and the Bellerophon of the ancients 1” 
Then, after adducing a variety' of other ex- 
amples, he continues, •' Some faint traditions 
of the ancients might have been kept glim- 
mering and alive daring the whole barbarous 
ages, as they are called ; and it is not impos- 
sible but these have been the parents of the 
Genii in the eastern, and the Fairies in the 
western, world. To say that Amadb and Sir 
Tristan have a classical foundation, may at 
first sight appear paradoxical ; but if the sub- 
ject were examined to the bottom, 1 am in- 
clined to think that the wildest chimeras in 
t.. 06 o books of chivalry, with which Don 
Quixote’s library was furnished, would be 
found to have a close connection with classi- 
val mythology.” (Vol. ii. sec. 8, p. 66, &e.) 
It fo happens, that the some system has been 
promulgated by various other writers: And 
Mr Southey surely has too many genuine titles 
to public esteem and admiration to require or 
lay claim to such as are fictitious. 

But the reviewer denies that Mr Ritson lias 
ridiculed any of the systems invented to ac- 


count for the origin of romantic fiction ; “ Mr"* 
Dunlop is incorrect in saying that Mr Ritson 
successively ridiculed the Gothic, Arabian, 
and Classical fictions. Ritson did no such 
thing.” (P. OOO.) 1, therefore, beg leave to 
extract a few passages from liitson’s Intro- 
duction to the Metrical Romances. In speak- 
ing of Wai ton and his Arabic system he .says, 

“ This eloquent and flowery historian, whose 
duty it was to ascertain truth from the 
evidence of facts, and not to indulge his ima- 
gination in rcrerie and romance, has not the 
slightest auHiority for this visionary system.” 
(P. 22.) And again, “ This poetical historian 
is very ready at a venture to affirm any thing, 
however imaginary : he says, that Gormund, 
king of the Africans, occurs ; and to prove 
how tifell he understood Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and how accurately this impostour 
was acquainted with Arabian allusions, this 
G ormund wosakingofthc Danes ! ” (P.23.) 
A few pages on, he calls Mister AVarton a lycing 
coxcomb, and concludes," Warton, misled by 
that ignis fatutts Warburton, and even wish- 
ing, it would seem, to emulate and outdo that 
confident and mendacious prelate, has been 
induced to assert, ‘Before these expeditions 
into the east became fashionable, the princii>al 
and leading subjects of the old fables were 
the exploits of King Arthur ; but in the 
romances written after the Holy War, a new 
set of champions, &c., were introduced into 
romance.' In all this rhapsody is scarcely 
a word of truth.” (Pp. 61, 62.) Percy and 
his Gothic system are ridiculed in similar 
terms. 

In their approach to the more modem fic- 
tions, the "Seven Sleepers” have not been 
able to shake off the drowsiness that has hung 
on tlieir eye-lids during their progress through 
the romances of chivalry. Thus, in speaking 
of the heroic romances of Calprenede and 
Mad. Scuderi, — “ It is observed by Mr Dun- 
lop, that much of the heroic romance has 
been also derived from the ancient Greek 
romances ; but it aj'penrsto us that the Cleo- 
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patra and Cassandra arose ont of the A iTiadis,” semblance to the Greek romance.” (Vol.iii. p. 
Sl’c. (P. 3!)0.) Now, from this passage, the lOG, Isted. — p. 230, 2ded.) Tlie origin, how- 
reader would suppose that I had denied the ever, of the heroic romance has been more 
influence of romances of chivalry on the heroic fully considered in the present edition, 
romance, or at least that I had written no- While alluding to the improvements in this 
thing on the subject. 1 have said, however, new edition of my work, 1 cannot omit ex- 
in the very commencement of the chapter, |>rcssing my obligations to those by whom my 
which treats of Heroic Romance, “ Many of researches have been facilitated. The names 
the elements, of which the heroic romance is of Mr Scott, Mr Douce, and Mr Heber, need 
compounded must be sought in anterior and only be mentioned, since any eulogy of mine 
more spirited compositions. Thus, wo find would merely be repeating to a few what is 
in the heroic romance, o ^reof deaf 0 ^ oncrent universally known and acknowledged. To 
ehimirma delineation." (Vol. iii. p. 179, Mr Goldsmid, Mr Utterson, and serei-alother 
in 1st ed. — p. 221 of 2d ed.) And in men- individuals, I am also much indebted : and 1 
tioning the Folexandre, which is usually shall ever regard it as one of tbe most agree- 
considcred as the earliest heroic romance, able mrcumstanccs which have attended the 
“ This ponderous work may he regarded as a publication of the History of Fiction, that it 
sort of intermediate production between these introduced me to the acquaintance of a num- 
latcr compositions and the ancient fables of ber of gentlemen, equally distinguished by 
chivalry. It has, indeed, a closer affinity to their talents and by their readiness to oblige, 
the heroic romance, but many of the exploits Even to tbe Sleepers of Ephesta, I must 
of the hero are as extravagant as those of a express my acknowledgments, for having half 
paladin or knight of the Round Table. In opened their eyes on the first edition of so 
the episode of the Peruvian Inca, there is a trifling a publication as the History of Fiction: 
formidable giant ; and, in another part of And 1 beg leave to wish them in return many 
the work, we are introduced to a dragon, a comfortable nap (though not quite so long 
wliich lays waste a whole kingdom. An as that of their prototypes), over the quarto 
infinite number of touroaments are also in- bokea emprynted by Wynkin, or the folio 
terspersed through the volumes. In some of pages of the Mirrour of Knighthood and De- 
its features, Folexandre beats a striking re- lectable Legend of Don Beliania. 

Em.vot'aoii, lOfA Ed, 181G. 
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The art of fictitious narrative appears to have ' 
its origin in the same principles of selection j 
by which the fine arts in general are created 
and perfected. Among the vast variety of 
trees and shrubs wliich are presented to his 
view, a savage finds, in his wanderings, some 
which peculiarly attract his notice by their 
beauty and fragrance, and these he at length 
selects, and plants them round his dwelling. 
In like manner, among the mixed events of 
human life, he experiences some which are 
peculiarly grateful, and of which the narra- 
tive at once pleases himself, and excites in 
the minds of his hearers a kindred emotion. 
Of this kind are ’unlooked-for occurrences, 
successful enterprise, or great and unexpected 
deliverance from signal danger and distress. 
As he collected round hk habitation those 
objects with which he had been pleased, in 
order tliat they might afford him a frequent 
gratification, so he rests his fancy on those 
incidents which hod formerly awaked the 
most powerful emotions ; and the remem- 
brance of which most strongly excites his 
teudenicss, or pride, or gratitude. 

Thus, in process of time, a mass of curious 
narrative is collected, which is communicated 
from one individual to another. In almost 
every occnrrence of human life, however, as 
in almost every scene of nature, something 
intervenes of a mixed, or iudifierent descrip- 
tion, tending to weaken the agreeable emo- 
tion, wliicb, ^without it, would be more pure 


and forcible. For example, in the process 
of forming the garden, the savage finds that 
it is not enough merely to collect a variety of 
agreeable trees or plants ; he discovers that 
more than this is necessary, and that it is also 
essential that he should grub up from around 
his dwelling the shrubs which are useless or 
noxious, and which weaken or impair the 
pure delight which he derives from others. 
He is careful, accordingly, that Uie rose should 
no longer he placed beside the thistle, os in 
the wild, but that it sliould flourish in a clear, 
and sheltered, and romantic situation, where 
its sw’eets may be undiminished, and where 
its form can be contemplated without any 
attending circumstances of uneasiness or dis- 
gust. The collector of agreeable facts finds, 
in like manner, that the sympathy they excite 
can be heightened by removing from their 
detml every thing that is not interesting, or 
that tends to weaken the principal emotion, 
which it is his intention to raise.' He ren- 
ders, in this way, the occurrences more un- 
exi>ected, the enterprises more snceessful, tlie 
(ielivemnce from danger and distress more 
wonderful. “ As the active world,” says Lord 
Bacon, ** is inferior to the rational soul, so 
Fiction gives to mankind what history denies, 
and, in some measure, satisfies the mind with 
shadows when it cannot enjoy the substance : 

I For, upon a narrow inspection, Fictim strong* 
ly shows that a greater variety of things, a 
more pcifect order, a more beautiful variety, 
than can any wiiere be found in nature, it 
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jjleosing to the mind. And as real history 
gives us not tile success of tilings according 
to the deserts of vice and virtue, Al'ction cor- 
i-ecte it, and presents us with tlie fates and 
fortunes of persons rewarded or punished ac- 
conling to merit. And as real history dis- 
gusts us with a familiarand constant similitude 
of things. Fiction relieves ns by unexpected 
turns and changes, and thus not only delights, 
hut inculcates morality and nobleness of soul. 
It raises the mind by accommodating the 
images of things to onr desires, and not, like 
history and reason, subjecting the mind to 
things.’” 

f 

From this view of the subject, it is obvious 
tliat the 6ctions framed by mankind, or the 
narratives with which tliey are delighted, will 
vary with their feelings, and with the state of 
society. Since Fiction may be regarded as 
select and highly coloured history, those ad- 
ventures would naturally form the basis of it 
which bad already COKA to pass, or which 
were most likely to ocenr. Accordingly, in a 
warlike age, it would be peculiarly employed 
in tales of enterprise and chivalry, and, in 
times of gallantry, in the detail of love ad- 
ventures. 

i 

The History of Fiction, therefore, becomes, 
in a considerable degree, interesting to the 
philosopher, and occupies an important place 
in the liistqry of the progress of society. By 
contemplating the fables of a people, we have 
a successive delineation of their prevalent 
modes of thinking, a picture of their feelings 
and tastes and habits. In this respect prose 
fiction appears to possess advantages consider- 
ably superior either to history or poetry. In 
history there is too little individuality ; in 
poetry too much effort, to permit the poet 
and historian to portray the manners living 
as they rise. History treats of man, as it 
were, in the mass, and the individuals whom 
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it paints are regarded merely, or principally, 
in a public light, without taking into consi- 
deration their private feelings, tastes, or liabits. 
Poetry is in general capable of too little detail, 
while its paintings, at the same time, are 
usually too much forced and exaggerated. 
But in Fiction we can discriminate without 
impropriety, and enter into detail without 
meanness. Hence, it has been remarked, 
that it is chiefly in the fictions of an age that 
we can discover the modes of living, dress, 
and marmers of the period. “ Finally,” says 
Borromeo (in the preface to the Notizia de 
Novellieri Italiani), “ we should remark tlie 
light that novels spread on the history of the 
times. He who doubts of this may read the 
Eulogium of BandcUo, and he will be satisfied 
that his Nocctliero may be regarded as a magic 
mirror, which distinctiy reflects the customs 
and maimers of the sixteenth century, an age 
fertile in great events ; and it also acquaints 
ns with many literary and political anecdotes, 
which the historians of the revolutions of our 
states have not transmitted to posterity. I, 
myself, can affirm that in these tales I have 
found recorded authentic anecdotes of the 
private Uvea of sovereigns, which would in 
vain be sought for in ordinary histories.” 

But even if the utility which is derived from 
Fiction were less than it is, how much are we 
indebted to it for pleasure and enjoyment ! 
It sweetens solitude and cliarms sorrow — it 
occupies the attention of the vacant, and un- 
bends the mind of the philosopher. Like the 
enchanter. Fiction shona us, as it were in a 
mirror, the most agreeable objects : recalls 
from a distance the forms which are dear to 
us, and soothes our own griefs by awakening 
our sympathy for others. By its means the 
recluse is placed in the midst of society ; «sA 
he who is harassed and agitated in the city is 
tran.sported to rural tranquillity and repose, 
j The rude are refined by an introduction, as 
it were, to the higher orders of mankind, and 
even the dissij>ated and selfish are, in some 
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degree, corrected by those paintings of virtue obsolete works are perhaps in detail unworthy 
and simple nature, which must ever he em- of public attention, but which promoted and 
ployed by the novelist, if ho -wish, to awaken diffused, in their own day, light and pleasure, 
emotion or delight. and form as it were landmarks w'hich testify 

the course and progress of genius. By con« 
And such seems now to be the common templating also not only what has been done, 
idea which is entertained of the value of Fic- but the mode in which it lias been achieved, 
tion. Accordingly, this powerful instrument a method may perliaps be discovered of pro- 
(»f virtue and liappiness, after having been ceeding still farther, of avoiding the errors 
long dc8i)ised, on account of the purposes to into which our predecessors have fallen, and 
which it had been made subservient, has gra> of following the paths in which they have 
dually become more justly appreciated, and met success. Retrospective works of this 
move highly valued. Works of Fiction have nature, therefore, combine utility, justice, 
been produced, abounding at once with the and pleasure; and accordingly, in different 
most interesting details, and the most saga- branches of philosophy and literature, various 
ciouB reflections, and which differ from trea- liistories of their progress and fortunes have 
tises of abstract philosophy only by the greater appeared, 
j ustness of their views, and the higher interest 

which they excite. And it may be presumed, I have attempted in the following work to 
that a path, at once so useful and delightful, afford such a delineation as is now alluded to, 
will continue to be trod : It may he presumed, of the origin and progress of fiction, of the 
iltat virtue and vice, the conduct of human various forms which it has successively as- 
life, what we are expected to feel, and what sumed, and the different authors by whom the 
we are called on to do and to suffer, will long prose works in this department of literaturo 
lic taught by example, a method which seems have been most successfully cultivated and 
better fitted to improve the mind than abstract promoted. I say prose woiks, since suck 
propositions and dry discussions. alone are the j)roper objects of tliis undertak- 

ing. It was objected to a former e<Htion, that 
F.ntcrtaining such views of the nature and I had commencwl the History of Fiction only 
utility of fiction, and indebted to its charms hi the decline of literature, andliad neglected 
for some solace and enjoyment, 1 have em- the most sublime and lofty efforts of mytho- 
}doycd a few hours of relaxation in drawing logy and poetry. But it never was my in- 
up the following notices of its gradual pro- tontion to consider fiction as connected with 
gress. No works are perhaps more useful or these topics (an inquiry which, if proiKsrly 
agreeable, than those which delineate the ad- conducted, would form a work of greater ex- 
vance of the human mind — the history of tent than the whole of the present volumes, 
what different individuals have effected in the and which well desen'cs a peculiar treatise), 
coui'se of ages, for the instruction, or even the but merely to consider the different fictions 
innocent amusement, of their species. Sucli a in prose, which have been given to the world 
delineation is attended with innumerable ad- under the name of romance or novel. Tliat 
vantages : It furnishes a collection of into- I have begun late, arises from the circum- 
re*ting facts conceniing the pliilosophy of stance, that the works of which I liave un- 
mind, which we thus study not in an abbtract dertaken a description were late in making 
and introspective method, but in a manner their api»oarance ; and I am tlic more strongly 
certain and experimental. It retrieves from induced to direct iny inquiries to this subject, 
oblivion a number of individuals, whose now as I am not awai-e that any writer has hitherto 
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presented a full and continued view of it, 
though detached parts hare been separately 
treated with much learning and ingenuity. 

Huet, who was the first that investigated 
tliis matter, has given us a treatise, formally 
entitled Dt Origint FabtUanan. That part 
ef his essay which relates to the Greek ro- 
mances, though very succinct, is sufficiently 
clear, and stored with sound criticism. But 
having brought down the account of fiction 
to the later Greeks, and just entered on those 
composed by the western nations, which have 
now the name of Romances almost ^propri- 
atcd to them, “ he puts the change on his 
readers,” as Warburton has remarked (Notes 
to Love’s Labour’s Lost) ; “ and instead of giv- 
ing us an account of the Tales of Chivalry, 
one of the most curious and interesting parts 
of the subject of which he promised to treat, 
he contents himself with an account of the 
poems of the Provenfal writers, called like- 
wise romances ; and so, under the equivoque 
of a common term, he drops his proper sub- 
’ect, and entertairrs us with another which 
had no relation to it except in the name.” 

^ Subsequent to the publication of this trea- 
tise by Huet, several works were projected in 
France, with the deugn of exliibiting a gene- 
ral view of fictitious composition. The first 
was the Bihliothtque ia Romant, by the Abbd 
Lenglet Dufresnoy, in two volumes, pub- 
lislied in 1735, under the name of Gordon de 
Percel. It is a mere catalogue, however, and 
wants accuracy, the only quality which can 
render a catalogue valuable. 

In 1775, a work, also entitled Dilliotheque 
dc4 Romans, was commenced on a much more 
extensive plan, and was intended to comprise 
an analysis of the chief works of fiction from 
the earliest times. The design was conceived 
and traced by the Marquis ds Paulmy, whose 
extensive library supplied the contributors 
with the materials from which their abstracts 


were drawn. The conductor was M. de Bas- 
tide, one of the feeble imitators of the younger 
Crebillon. He supplied, however, few articles, 
but enjoyed as co-operators, the Chevalier de 
Mayer, and M. de Cardonne ; as also the 
Comte de Tressan, whose contributions have 
been likewise published in the collection of 
his own works, under the title Corps d’ Ez- 
trcttts. 

In the Dibliothequt dts Romans, prose works 
of fiction are divided into classes, and a sum- 
mar}' of one romance from each order is 
exhibited in turn. This compilation was pub- 
lished periodically till the year 1787, and fou* 
volumes were annually given to the world. 

Next to the enormous length, and the fre- 
quent selection of worthless materials, the 
principal objection to the work is the arrange- 
ment adopted by the editors. Thus, a ro- 
mance of chivalry intervenes between two 
Greek romances, or is presented alternately 
with a French heroic romance, or modem 
novel. Hence the reader is not furnished with 
a view of theprogress of Fiction in continuity ; 
he cannot trace the imitations of successive 
fablers, nor the way in which fiction has been 
modified by the manners of an age. There is 
besides little or no criticism of the novels or 
romances which are analyzed, and the whole 
work seems to have been written under the 
eye of the sultan who said he would cut off 
the head of the first man who made a reflec- 
tion. But even the utility of the abstracts, 
which should have been the prineiiial object 
of the work, is in a great measure lost, as it 
appears to have been the intention of the edi- 
tors rather to present an entcrlaining story, 
somewhat resembling jhat of the origiiuil, 
than a faithful analysis. Characters and sen- 
timents are thus cxliibited, incongnious with 
ancient romance, and abhorrent from the 
opinions of the era whose mannera it reflects. 
It is only as presenting a true and lively pic- 
ture of the age, that roiiiance has claims on 
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the attention of the antiqaorian or philoso- 
pher ; and if its genuine remains be adulte- 
rated with a mixture of sentiments and man- 
ners of modem growth, the composition is 
heterogeneous and uninstructive. (Rose's 
Amadis dc Gaul.) 

Abstracts of romances omitted in the Bib- 
Uotheque dcs Romans have been published in 
ihlanqes tirees d' une Grands Bihliotheque, 
wliich is a selection from the scarce manu- 
scripts and publications contained in the ii- 
brary of the Marquis de Paulmy, The work 
has also been continued in the Noueello Bib- 
liothequs des Romans, which comprises abridg- 
ments of the most recent productions of the 
French, English, and Oerman novelists. 

In this country there has been no attempt 
towards a general Histoiy of Fiction. Di 


Percy, Warton, and others, have written, as 
is well known, with much learning and inge- 
nuity, on that branch of the subject which 
relates to the origin of Romantic Fiction — the 
marvellous decorations of chivalry. This in- 
quiry, however, comprehends but a small part 
of the subject, and even here research has 
oftener been directed to the establishment of 
a theoiy, than to the investigation of truth. 

In the following work I shall try to pre- 
sent a faithful analysis of those early and 
scarce productions which form, as it were, the 
land- mar ks of Fiction. Select jiassages will 
occasionally be added, and I shall endeavonr 
by criticisms to give such a sketch as may 
enable the reader to form some idea of the 
nature and merit of the works themselves, 
and of the transmission of fable from one age 
and country to another. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Origin of Fictitious Narrative. — Earliest Writers of Greek Romance. — Heliodorus. — Achilles 
Tatius. — Longus. — Chariton. — Joannes Damasceiius. — Eustathius. — Remarks on this 
Species of Composition. 


Tnr. nature and utility of Fiction having been 
pointed out, and the design of the work ex- 
jilained in the intro<luctory remarks, it now 
remains to prosecute what forma the proper 
object of tills undertaking, — the origin and 
progress of prose works of fiction, with the 
analysis and criticism of the most celebrated 
which have been successively presented to the 
world. 

We have already seen that fiction has in all 
ages formed the delight of the rudest and the 
most polished nations. It was late, however, 
and after the decline of its nobler literature, 
that fictions in prose came to be cultivated as 
a species of composition in Greece. In early 
times, the mere art of writing was too difficult 
and dignified to be employed in prose, and 
even the laws of the princi(>al legislators were 
then promulgated in verse. In the better ages 
of Greece, all who felt the metu drnnior, and 
of whose studies the embellishments of fiction 
were the objects, naturally wrote in verse, and 
men of genius would have disdained to occupy 
tliemselves with a simple domestic tale in 
prose. This mode of composition was reserved 
for a later peiiod, when tlie ranks of poetry 
had been filled with great names, and the very 
abundance of great models had produced 
satiety. Poetical productions, too, in order to 
be relished, require to be read with a spark of 
the same feeling in which the}' are composed, 
•od in a luxurious age, and among a luxurious 


people, demand even too much effort in the 
reader, or hearer, to be generally popular. 
To such, a simple narrative, a history of ludi- 
crous or strange adventures, forma the favou- 
rite amusement ; and wo thus find that listen- 
ing to the recital of tales has at all times been 
the peculiar entertmnment of the indolent ard 
voluptuous nations of the East. A taste, 
accordingly, for this species of narrative, or 
composition, seems to have been most early 
and most generally prevalent in Persia and 
other Asiatic regions, where the nature of the 
climate, and effeminacy of the inhabitants, 
conspired to promote its cultivation. 

The people of Aria Minor, who possessed 
the fairest portion of the globe, were addicted 
to every species of luxury and magnificence ; 
and liaving fallen under the dominion of the 
Persians, imbibed with the utmost avidity the 
amusing fables of their conquerors. The 
Milesians, who were a colony of Greeks, and 
spoke the Ionic dialect, excelled all the neigh- 
bouring nations in ingenuity, and first caught 
from the Persians this rage for fiction: but 
the tales they invented, and of which the name 
has become so celebrated, have all perished. 
There is little known of them, except that 
they were not of a very moral tendency, and 
were principally written by a person of the 
name of Aristides, whose tales were translated 
into Latin by Sisenna, the Itoman historian, 
about the time of the civil wars of Marius and 
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Sylls. Huet, VosaiiiB,’ and the other writers 
by whom the stories of Aristides have been 
mentioned, concur in representing thetn as 
short amatory narratives in prose ; yet it 
would appear from two lines in Ovid^s Tristia, 
tltat some of them, at least, had been written 
in verse:— 

Junxit Aristides MtlesU csrtninft sectim — 
PuUtis Aristides ncc tamen urbe sua ctU 

But though the Milesian tales have perished, 
of their nature some idea may be fonned from 
the stories of Parthenius Nicenus,* many of 
which, there is reason to believe, are extracted 
from these ancient fables, or at least are written 
in the same spirit. The tales of Nicenus are 
about forty in number, but appear to be mere 
sketches. They chiefly consist of accounts of 
every species of seduction, and the criminal 
jtassions of the nearest relations. The prin* 
cipol characters generally come to a deplorable 
end, though seldom proportioned to wW they 
merited by tlieir vices. Nicenus seems to 
have grafted the Milesian tales on the mytholo- 
gical fables of Apollodonis and similar writers, 
and also to have borrowed from early his- 
torians and poets, whose productions have not 
descended to us. Ills work is inscribed to the 
Latin poet Cornelius Callus, the contemporary 
and friend of Vii^l.* Indeed the author says 
that it was composed for his use, tofumish him 
with materials for elegies and other poems. 

The inhabitants of Asia Minor, and es{>e- 
dally tlie Milesians, had a considerable inter- 
course with the Greeks of Attica and Pelo- 
ponnesus, whose genius also naturally disposed 
them to fiction: they were delighted with the 
talcs of the eastern nations, and j>leasurc pro- 
duced imitation. 

Previous, however, to the age of Alexander 
the Oi-cat, little seems to have l>een attempted 
in this style of coin]>osition by the EurojMjan 
Creeks; hut the nwre frequent intercourse 
whicli liis conquests introduced between the 
Creek and Asiatic nations, opened at once all 
the sources of fiction. Cleaichus, who was a 
disci)ile of Aristotle, and who wrote a history 
of fictitious love adventures, seems to have 
l>ecn the first author who gmned any celebrity 
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by this spedes of composition. Of the ro- 
mances, however, which were written previous 
to the appearance of the Thcagenes and Cha- 
riclea of Hellodorus, 1 am compelled to give 
a very meagre account, as the works them- 
selves have perished, and our knowledge of 
them is chiefiy derived from the snimnary 
which is contained in the Bibliotheca of 
Photius. 

Some years after the comporition of the 
fictitious history of Clearchus, Antonius Dio- 
genes wrote a more ]>crfect romance than had 
hitherto appeared, founded on the wandering 
adventures and loves of Dinias and Dercyllis, 
entitled, “ Of the Incredible Things in Thule.” * 
That island, of which the position is one of 
the most doubtful points in ancient geography, 
was not, according to Diogenes, the most dis- 
tant of the globe, as he talks of several beyond 
it : Thule is but a single station for his adven- 
turers, and many of the most incredible things 
are beheld in other quarters of the world. The 
idea of the work of IMogenes is said to have been 
taken from the Odyssey, and in fact many of 
the incidents seem to have been borrowed from 
that poem. Indeed the author mentions a 
number of writers prior to himself, particu- 
larly Antiphanes, from whom he had collected 
these wonderful relations. Aulus Ocllius 
informs us, that coming on one occasion from 
Greece to Italy, he landed at Brundusium, in 
Oilahria, where he purchased a collection of 
fabulous histories, under the names of Aris- 
teus, Ctesios, and Onesiciitus, which were full 
of stories concerning nations which saw du ri iig 
night, but were blind during day, and vari(»us 
other fictions, which, wo shall find, were 
inserted in the “ Incredible Things in Thule.” 
The work of Diogenes is praised by Photius 
for its purity of style, and the delightful 
variety of its adventures; yet, to judge from 
that author's abridgment, it seems to have 
contained a scries of the most itnprohahle 
incidents. But though filled with the most 
trifling and incredible narrations, it is dcseiv- 
ing of attention, as it seems to have Wn a 
repository from which Achilles Tatius and 
succcciling fablers derived the materials of 
less defective romances. 


* Eclog. 10. 

* A»rtn<v Attyuwf tm Crt( 0itXt}f 
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Dinias flying from Arcadia, liis native 
country, arrives at the mouth of the river 
Tanais. Urged by the intensity of the cold, 
he proceeds towards the east, and, having made 
a circuit round the globe, he at length reaches 
Thule. Here he forms an acquaintance with 
Dercyllis, the heroine of the romance, who 
had been driven from Tyre along with her 
brother Mantinia, by the intrigues of Paapis, 
an Egyptian priest. She relates to Dinias 
how she had wandered through Rhodes and 
Crete, and also among the Cimmerians, where 
she had a view of the infernal regions, through 
favour of her deceased servant Myrto ; — how, 
being separated from her brother, she arrived 
with a person of the name of Ceryllus at the 
tomb of the Syrens, and afterwards at a city 
in Spain, where the people saw during the 
night, a privilege which was nentralUed by 
total blindness during day. — Dercyllis farther 
relates how she travelled among the Celts, 
and a nation of Amazons; and that in Sicily 
she again met with her brother Mantinia, 
who related to her adventures still more ex- 
traordinary than her own ; having seen all the 
sights in the sun, moon, and most remote 
islands of the globe. Dercyllis, after many 
other vicissitudes, arrives in Thule, whither 
she is followed by her old enemy Paapis, who, 
by his magic art, makes her die every night 
and come alive again in the morning, — on 
easy kind of punishment, being equivalent to 
a refreshing nap. The secret of these incan- 
tations, which chiefly consisted in spitting in 
the victim’s face, is detected by Azulis, who 
had accompanied Dinias into Thule, and the 
s|)ells of the powerful magician being through 
his means broken, Dercyllis and Jlantinia 
return to their native country. After the de- 
parture of his friends, Dinias wanders beyond 
Thule, and advances towards the Pole. In 
these regions, he says, the darkness continued 
sometimes a month, sometimes six months, 
but at certain places for a whole year ; and the 
length of the day was proportioned to that of 
the night. At last, awakening one morning, 
he finds himself at Tyre, where he meets with 
his old friends Mantinia and Dercyllis, with 
whom he passes the remainder of his life. j 
Besides the princi]>al subject of the romance, 
of which an abstract has been given by Pho- 
tius, Porphyrius, in his Life of Pythagoras, 


has preserved a long and fabulous account of 
that mysterious philosopher, which, he tells 
us, formed an episode of the Incredible Things 
in Thule, and was related to Dercyllis byAiis- 
Ueus, one of the companions of her flight from 
Tyre, and an eminent disciple of Pythagoras. 
Mnesarchus one day found, under a large 
poplar, an infant, who lay gazing undazzleil 
on the sun, holding a reed in his mouth, and 
sipping the dew which dropped on him from 
the poplar. This child was carried home by 
Mnesarchus, who bestowed on him the name 
of Ariststus, and brought him up with his 
youngest son Pythagoras. At length Aristicus 
became one of the scholars of that philoso- 
pher, along with Zamobds, the legislator of 
the Gets, ^ter he liad undergone an ittspectio 
eorporu, to which the Samian sage invariably 
subjected his disciples, as he judged of the 
mental faculties by the external form. Aris- 
txus was thus enabled to give an account of 
the travels of his master, and the mystical 
learning he acquired among the Egyptians 
and Babylonians; of the tranquil life which 
he }>assed in Italy, and the mode in which he 
healed diseases by incantations and magic 
poems ; for he knew verses of such power 
that they produced oblivion of pain, soothed 
sorrow, and repressed all inordinate appetites. 

The romance of the “ Incredible Things in 
Thule,” consisted of twenty-four books, in 
which Dinias was represented as relating his 
own adventures, and those he had heard from 
Dercyllis, to Cymba, who had been sent to 
Tyre by the Arcadians to prevail on him to 
return to Ids native countiy. The account 
of these adventures is, at the beginning of the 
romance, described as luiving been engraved 
on cypress tablets by one of Cymba's at- 
tendants ; at the request of Dinias they were 
placed in his tomb after his death, and are 
feigned to have been discovered by Alexander 
the Great during the siege of Tyre.' 

After the composition of the Dinias and 
Dercyllis of Diogenes, a considerable period 
seems to have elapsed without the pro<1uctlon 
of any fictitious narrative deserving the ap- 
pellation of a romance. 

Lucius Patrensis and Lucian, who were 
nearly contemporary, lived during the reign 

^ Photius Bibliotheca Cod. Ib6, p. 355. ed. 1653, 
RotUomogi. 
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of the emperor Marcus Aurelius : Lucius col< 
lecteU accounU of magical transformations ; 
Photius remarks, that his style is delightful 
hy its perspicuity, purity, and sweetness,* 
hut as his work comprehends a relation of 
incidents professedly incredible, without any 
attempt on the ]>art of the author to give them 
the appearance of reality, it cannot perhaps 
l>c pro})crly admitted into the number of ro- 
mances. 

A considerable portion of the Metamor- 
phoses of Lucius were transferred by Lucian 
into his Ass, to which he also gave the name 
of Lucius ; a work which may perhaps be 
again mentioned when we come to speak of the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius, a longer and more 
celebrated production of the same species. 

About the time these authors lived. Jam* 
blichus wrote his Rabylonica.* The romance 
itself has been lost, but tlie epitome given by 
Photius shoe’s that little improvement had 
been made in this species of composition, 
during the period which had elapsed since 
the production of the Dinias and Dercyllis of 
Diogenes. 

Garmus, king of lUhylon, having fallen in 
love with Sinonis, but not being agreeable to 
the object of his affections, the lafly escapes 
from his power along %vith her lover Rho- 
danes. The probability of this event having 
been antici|)ated, Damas and Saca, two eu- 
nuchs who had been appointed to watch them 
(after having their nose and ears cut off, for 
their negligence in allowing their flight), are 
sent out by the king to recommit them. The 
romance principally consists of the adven- 
tures of the fugitives, and their hair-breadth 
escapes from these royal messengers. We are 
t<»ld that the lovers first sought refuge with 
certain shepherds in a meadow, but a demon, 
or 8j)6ctre, which haunted that quarter in the 
shape of a goat (r(«>>9 ti having be- 

come enamoured of Sinonis, she is eonipellc<l 
to leave this shelter, in order to avoid his 
fantastic addresses. It is then related how 
Sinonis and Uhodanes conceal themselves In 
a cavern, in which they are beleaguered by 
Damas ; but the eunuch and his forces arc 
routed by a swahn of poisonous bees. By 
this intervention the lovers escape from the 

* ^ TI »mt Maimftt mmi fSXn 
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cave, hut having partaken of the honey of 
their deliverers, which was of a noxious qua- 
lity, they funt on the way, and during this 
swoon are passed as dead by the troops of 
Damas. Having at length recovered, they 
proceed in their flight, and take up theirabodu 
with a man who poisons his brother, and 
afterwards accuses them of the murder : a 
cliarge from which they are frcc<l by the ac- 
cuser laying violent hands on himself. With 
singular luck in meeting good company, they 
next quarter themselves with a robber. During 
their stay his habitation is burned hy the 
troops of Damas, but the lovers escape from 
the eunuch, by alleging that they are the 
spectres of those whom the robber had mur- 
dered in his house. Further prosecuting their 
flight they meet with the funeral of a young 
girl, w’ho is discovered, when on the point of 
interment, to be yet alive. The sepulchre 
being left vacant, Sinonis and Rhodanes sleep 
in it during that night, and ai*e again passed 
as corpses by their Babylonian pursuers ; but 
Sinonis liaving made free with the deadclotli», 
is taken itp while attempting to dis]K>se of 
thorn, hy Sonechus, the magistrate of the dis- 
trict, who announces his intention of forward- 
ing his prisoner to Babylon. In one of the 
respectable dwellings which they liad visited 
in their flight, our lovers bad enjoyed an 
opportunity of providing themselves with 
poison, for an emergency of this descri]>tion. 
Their design, however, being suspected by 
their guards, a soporific draught is substi- 
tuted, of which our hero and heroine ]>artake, 
and awaken, to their great surprise, from the 
trance into which it had thrown them, when 
in the vicinity of Babylon. Sinonis in despair 
5tal)8 herself, but not mortally ; and the com- 
passion of Sonechus being now excited, he 
consents to the escape of his captives, who 
experience a new series of adventures, rival- 
ling in prul)al)ility those which have been 
related. They first come to a temple of Ve- 
nus, situated in an island of the Euphrates, 
whero the wound of Sinonis is cured. Thence 
they seek refuge with a cottager, whose 
daughter being employed to dispose of some 
trinkets belonging to Sinonis, is mistaken for 
our herfdno, and Garmus is forthwith ajq>rise<l 
* xC, App. No, I.' 
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that sli6 had been seen in the neighbourhood. 
The cottage girl, who had remarked tlie sue- 
piciona of the purchasers, flies with all pos- 
sible dispatch. On her way home she enters 
a house, where she witnesses the horrible 
spectacle of a lover laying violent hands on 
himself, after murdering his mistress ; and, 
sprinkled with the blood of these unfortunate 
victims, she returns to her paternal mansion. 
Sinonis, |>ercciving from the report of this 
girl, tliat she could no longer remain with 
safety in her present habitation, prepares for 
de]»arture. Rhodanes, before setting out with 
his mistress, salutes the peasaut girl ; but 
Sinonis perceiving blood on his lips, and being 
aware whence it had come, is seized with 
transports of ungovernable jealousy ; she is 
with difficulty prevented from stabbing her 
imaginary rival, and flies to the house of 
Setapo, a wealthy but profligate Babylonian. 
Setapo inunediately pays his atldresses ; Si- j 
nonis feigns to yield to his solicitations, but 
contrives to intoxicate him in the course of 
tlie evening, and murders him during night. 
Having escaped at day-break, she is pursued 
by the slaves of Setapo, and committed to 
custody, in order to answer for the crime. By 
this time, however, the false intelligence that 
Sinonis was discovered, had reached the king 
of Babylon, who signalizes the joyful news by 
a general jail delivery tiiroughout his domi- 
nions, in the benefit of which the real Sinonis 
is of coui-se included. VV'hile our heroine was 
experiencing such vicissitudes of fortuue, the 
dug of Rhodanes (for be too lias his adveutures) 
K*eiits out the place, where, it will be recol- 
lected, a lover had murdered his nxistress. The 
fatlier of Sinonis arrives at this spot while the 
animal is employed in devouring the remains 
of this unfortunate woman, and mistaking 
the dead body for that of his daughter, he 
gives it interment, and erects over it a monu- 
ment, with the inscription, “ Here lies the 
beautiful Sinonis.'* — Rhodanes visiting this 
place a short while afterwards, and ]>erceiving 
tlie inscription, adds to it, and also the beau- 
tiful Rht^anes,” (k«j PsUwnt 2 KmXn^) but is 
prevented from accuinplishiug his intention 
of stabbing himself by the approach of the 
peasant girl, who had been the cause of the 
jealousy of Sinonis, and who informs him that 
it was another thou his mistress who hadt 


perished there. At this time the unfortunate 
detention and threatened punishment of So- 
rcchus, by whom the lovers had originally 
been allowed to escape, enables the Babylonian 
officers to tmee the iligtit of Rhodanes. He 
is in conse(|uence delivered up to Gannus, 
and is speedily nailed to the cross by that 
monarch. While he is in this crisis, and 
while Garmus is dancing and carousing round 
tlie place of execution, a messenger anives 
with intelligence that Sinonis is about to be 
espoused by the king of Syria, into whose 
dominions she had ultimately escaped. Rho> 
dancs is taken 'down from the cross, and 
appointed general of a Babylonish army, 
which is sent against tliat monarch. This is 
a striking but deceitful change of fortune, as 
the inferior oflicers are ordered by Gannus to 
kill Rhodanes, should he obtain the victoiy', 
and to bring Sinonis alive to Babylon. The 
king of Syria is totally defeated, and Rho- 
danes recovers Sinonis ; but instead of being 
slmn by the offlcei-s of his army, he is chosen 
king of the Babylonians. All this, indeed, 
had been clearly fvJix^hown by the portent of 
the swallow, which was seen by Gannus, 
pui*sued by on eagle and a kite, and after 
escaping the talons of the former, became 
the victim of an enemy appai*cntly less for- 
miduble.' 

Tlie romance, of wliich the above account 
has been given, is divided into sixteen books. 
If we may judge of the original from the 
epitome, transmitted by Photius, the ground- 
work of the stoiy was well conceived, since 
the close and eager pursuit by the eunuchs 
gives rise to narrow escajies, which might 
have been rendered intei*esting. But the 
particular adventures are unnatural and mo- 
notonous. The hero and heroine generally 
evade the search of their pursuers by {lassing 
as defuncts, or spirits, which produces a 
disagreeable sameness in a subject which 
admitted of much variety. There is, behidea, 
an unpleasant ferocity in the character of 
Sinonis, and too many of the scenes are laid 
among tombs and caverns, and the haunts of 
murderers. Indeed most of the incidents, 
though often abundantly ludicrous, are of a 
dark and gloomy cast ; a character which by 

• Pbolii UibUothoca, cod. 2^4, p. 2;i5. 
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no moans appcrt^ns to the adventures in the 
subsequent romances of Heliodoms, Chariton, 
or Tatius. 

Itesides these faults in the principal story, 
the episodes of Berenice, queen of E^'vpt, and | 
of the Temple of Venus, situated on an bland 1 
formed by the confluence of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, seem to have been extremely 
tedious and ill-placed. Part of the last epi- 
H4Hle, however, b curious, as presenting us 
with a discusidon resembling the TVnjon^, or 
])leas for the courts of love, in the middle 
ages. Mesopotamia, the youngest daughter 
of the priestess of Venus, Kad three lovers, 
on one of whom she bestowed a goblet from 
which she usually drank ; on the head of the 
second she placed a chaplet of flowers which 
had endrcled her brow, while the third re- 
ceived a kiss. The lovers contend which had 
obtained the meet dbtingubhed mark of 
favour, and plead their cause in presence of 
Borochus, a distingubhed amatory judge, 
who decides in favour of the kbs. 

Jamblichus has been censured by Huet,' 
for the awkward introduction of hU episodes, 
and the inartificial duposition of the whole 
work. He seems, according to that author, 
to have cntertdned a complete contempt for 
the advice of Horace, with regard to hurry- 
ing his readers into the middle of the action ; 
— he never departs from the order of time, 
and trudges on according to the era of dates, 
with all the exactness of a chronologer. 

About two centuries elapsed from the death 
of Jamblichus, till the composition of the 
Theagenes and Chariclea of Heliodorus,* Bi- 
(diop of Tricca, an author who in every 
particular, but especially in the arrangement 
of his fable, far excelled his predecessors. 

There are three points chiefly to be consi- 
dered in a novel or romance, the Subject, the 
IHtrponiion, and the Omamente ; a classifica- 
tion which may be regarded as comprehend- 
ing the means of estimating the most mate- 
rial beauties and defects of any fictitious 
narrative. 

In adopting these principles of criticism, 1 
do not mean to afhrm tliat a good work can 
be written by rule, or that a romance b 
excellent merely in proportion to its confor- 


mity to certain critical precepts. Notliing, 
for instance, can be more irregular tlion 
Tristram Shandy, and nothing can be more 
regular than some of the novels of Cumber- 
land ; yet no one prefers the novels of Cum- 
berland to the work of Sterne. A man of 
genius will produce an interesting composition 
in defiance of the laws of criticism, while one 
without talent will compose a work by rule, 
as a stone-cutter may how out a statue ac- 
cording to the most approved proportions, 
which will be totally lifeless and insignificant. 
But though the province of criticism is not 
to confine genius to one narrow and trodden 
path, it does not follow that critical rules are 
to be altogether dbregarded. The work t»f 
the man of genius w’ould have been still 
better had he not wantonly transgressed 
them, and even the labour produced by the 
person of inferior talents would have been 
worse had he not rigidly adhered to them. 
In estitnating all the productions of the fine 
arts, we are obliged to analyze them, and to 
describe them by their grosser parts, as the 
ethereal portion, or that which pervades the 
heart and feelings, cannot he represente<l. 
We judge of the paintings of Raphael, and 
criticise them under the heads of <lesign and 
invention and colouring ; but we can no 
more express the emotions they produce, 
than we can paint the odours of the rose, 
though we delineate its form and ]>ortiay 
its colours. 

The story, or subject, of Theagenes and 
Chariclea,* does not possess any peculiar ex- 
cellence, as will appear from the following 
summary. 

The action of the romance b supposed to 
take place previous to the age of Alexander 
the Great, while Egypt was tributary to tlie 
Persian monarchs. During tliat ]>ericK] a 
queen of Ethiopia, called Persina, having 
viewed at an amorous crisis a statue of 
Andromeda, gives birth to a daughter of 
fair complexion. Fearing that her husband 
might not think the cause proportioned to 
the effect, she commits the infant in cliarge 
to Sisimithres, an Ethiopian senator, and 
deposits in his hands a ring and some writ- 
ings, explaining the circumstances of her 


1 De Orig. Fab. 
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1>irth. The child is named Chanclea, and 
remains for seven years with her reputed 
father. At the end of this period he becomes 
doubtful of her power to presen-e her chas- 
tity any longer in her native country. He| 
therefore determines to carry her along with 
him, on an embassy to which he had been 
appointed to Oroomlatcs, satrap of EgJ'pt. 
In that land he accidentally meets Charicles, 
priest of Delphos, who was travelling on ac> 
count of domestic afflictions, and to him he! 
transfers the care of Chariclca. Charicles 
brings her to Delphos, and destines her fori 
the wife of his nephew Alcamenus. In order 
to reconcile her mind to this alliance, he de- 
delivers her over to Calasiris, an Egyptian | 
priest, who at that period resided at Delphos,; 
and undertook to prepossess her in favour of! 
the young man. About the same time, | 
Theagenes, a Thessalian, and descendant of 
AcMlIes, comes to Delphos, for the per- 
formance of some sacred rite : Theagenes 
and Chariclea having seen each other in 
the temple, become mutually enamoured. 
1'he contrivance of this incident seems to be 
borrowed from the Hero and Leander of 
Musteus, whei-c the lovers meet in the fane of 
Venus at Scst<j«. Places of worehip, however, 
>vere in those days the usual scene of the 
fii-fit interview of lovere, as women "were at 
other times much confined and almost inac- 
cessible to admirer's. There too, even in a 
later period, the most romantic attachments 
were fonned. It was in the chapel of St 
Clair, at Avignon, tlml Petrarch fii-st beheld 
Laura: and Boccaccio became enchanted with 
Marj’ of Arragon in the church of the Cor- 
deliers, at Naples. 

Calasiris, who had been engaged to influ- 
ence the mind of Chariclca in favour of her 
intended husband, is wamc<l in a vision by 
Apollo that he should return to his own 
country, and take Theagenes and Chariclea 
along with him. Henceforth his whole at- 1 
tention is directed to deceive Charicles, and 
efl'iH't his escape from Delphos. Having met 
with some Phoenician merchants, and having 
informed the lovers of his intention, he sets 
wdl along with them for Sicily, to which 
country the Phoenician vesw^el was bound ; 
but s«»on after, jHVHsing Zacynthua, the ship 
is attacked by piratea, who carry Calasiris 


and tho«e under hU protection to the coast of 
Egypt. On the banks of the Nile, Trachi- 
nu9, the captain of the pirates, prepares a 
feast to solemnize his nuptials with Chari- 
clea, hut Calasiris, with considerable inge- 
nuity, having persuaded Pelorus, the second 
in command, that Chariclea is enamoured of 
him, a contest naturally arises between him 
and Trachinus during the feast, and the other 
pirates, espousing different sides of the quar- 
rel, are all slain except Pelorus, who is 
attacked and put to flight by Theagenes. 
The stratagem of Calasiris, however, is of 
little avul, except to himself : for imme- 
diately after the contest, while Calasiris is 
sitting on a hill at some distance, Theagenes 
and Chariclea are seized by a baud of £g^v{>* 
tisn robbers, who conduct them to an est;i- 
blishment formed on an bland in a remoto 
lake. Thyamis, the captain of the banditti, 
becomes enamoured of Chariclea, and declares 
an intention of espousing her. Cliariclea pre- 
tends that she is the sister of Theagenes, in 
order that the jealousy of the robber may 
not be excited, and the safety of her lover 
endangered. This deception is practised in 
other parts of the romance, pai*ticularly when 
Arsace becomes enamoured of Theagenes at 
Memphis. The incident has been also adopted 
in many of the subsequent Greek romances, 
particularly in Ismeno and Ismenuin, who 
declare themselves to be brother and sister 
when they meet in a servile condition in 
the house of Sostratus. This notion was per- 
haps suggested to the author of Theagenes 
and Chariclea, by some passages in the Old 
Testament. — Heliodorus was a bishop, and 
though he did not arrive at that dignity till 
after the composition of his romance, he 
must have found, in the course of his studies, 
that Sarah and Abram jmssed, and for siiuilar 
I reasons, for brother and sister while in Egypt, 
and that Isaac and Kcbccca imposed on the 
I people of Gerar, under pretence of the same 
relationship ; stratagems which have been 
much applauded by St Chfy'sostom, St Am- 
brose, and other fathers of the chui'ch. 

Chariclea, however, is not long compelled to 
assume the character of the sisterof Theagenes. 
The colony is speedily destroyed by the forces 
of the satrap of Egypt, who was excited to this 
act of authority by a coiiqdaint from Nausi- 
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cles, a Greek merchant, that the banditti had 
carried off his mistress. Thyamis, the captain 
of (he robbers, escapes by flight, and Cnemon, 
n young Athenian, who had been detained in 
tlie colony, and witli whom Thcagenes had 
formed a friendship during his confinement, 
sets out in quest of him. Theagenes and 
Chariclea depart soon after on their way to a 
cei*tmn village, where they had agreed to meet 
Cnemon, but are intercepted on the road by 
the satrap's forces. Theagenes is sent as a 
present to the king of Persia ; and Chariclea 
being falsely claimed by Nausiclcs as his 
mistress, is conducted to his house. Here 
Calasiris had accidentally fixed his abode, 
since his separation from Theagenes and Cha< 
riclea ; and was also doing the honours of the 
house to Cnemon in the landlord's absence. 
Chariclea being recognised by Calasiris, Nau- 
sicles abandons the claim to her which he hod 
advanced, and sets sail wdth Cnemon fur 
Qreeee, while Calasiris and Chariclea proceed 
in search of Theagenes. On arriving at 
Memphis, they find that, with his usual good 
hick, he had again fallen into the power of 
Thyamis, and was besieging that capital along 
with the robber. A treaty of peace, how- 
ever, is speedily concluded. Thyamis is dis- 
covered to be the son of Calasiris, and is 
elected high-priest of Memphis. Arsace, who 
commanded in that city, in the absence of 
her husband, falls in love with Theagenes ; 
but, as he perseveres in resisting all her ad- 
vances, and in maintaining his fidelity to Chs' 
riclea, she orders him to be put to the tor- 
ture : she also commands lier nurse, who was 
the usual confidante of her amours, and in- 
strument of her cruelty, to poison Chariclea ; 
but the cup-bearer haring given the nurse 
the goblet intended for Chariclea, she expires 
in convulsions. Tliis, however, serves as aj 
jtretext to condemn Chariclea as a poisoner, 
and she is accordingly appointed to be burnt. I 
After she had ascended the pile, and the firej 
bad been lighted, she is saved for that day by 1 
the miraculous effects of the stone Pantarhe, 
which she wore on her finger, and which 
warded off the flames from her person. Du- 
ring the ensuing night a messenger arrives 


from Oroondates, the husband of Arsace, w’ho 
was at that time carrying on a ivar against 
the Ethiopians : he hod been informed of the 
misconduct of his wife, and had despatched 
I one of his officers to Memphis, with orders to 
bring Thcagenes and Chariclea to his camp. 
Arsace hangs herself ; but the lovers are taken 
; prisoners, on their way to Oroondates, by the 
scouts of the Ethiopian army, and are con- 
ducted to Hydaspes, who was at that time 
I besieging Oroondates in Syene. This city 
I having been taken, and Oroondates van- 
quished in a great battle, Hydaspes returns to 
his capital, Meroe, where, by advice of his 
Gymnosophists, lie j)ropo8es to sacrifice Thea- 
genes and Chariclea to the sun and moon, the 
deities of Ethiopia. As virgins were alone 
entitled to the privilege of being acccjited n.s 
victims, Chariclea is subjected to a trial of 
chastity, an unfortunate precedent for novel- 
ists, as we shall afterwards find. Thcagenes, 
; while on the very brink of sacrifice, performs 
[many feats of strength and dexterity, A 
bull, w'hich was his companion in misfortune, 
having broken from the altar, Theagenes 
follows him on horseback, sul>dues him, and 
returns on his back.^ At length, when the 
two lovers are about to be immolated, Chari- 
clea, by means of the ring and fillet whicli 
had been attached to her at her birth, and 
had been carefully preserved, is discoveivd to 
be the daughter of Hydasj>es, which is farther 
confirmed by the testimony of Sisiinithrcs, 
once her reputed father; and by the oppor- 
tune arrival of Charicles, priest of Delphos, 
who was wandering through the world in 
search of Chariclea. After some demur on 
the part of the Gymnosophists, Chariclea ob- 
tains her own release and that of Thcagenes, 
is united to him in marriage, and acknow- 
ledged as heiress of the Ethiopian empii-e. 

Such is the abstract of the story of Thea- 
genes and Chariclea. Now the chief excel- 
lencies of the story, or nttda maferia of a ro- 
mance, are Novelty, Probability, and Variety 
of Incident ; in each of which views it may 
be proper to examine this fictitious narrative. 

Of the claims of Heliodonis to originality 
of invention w*e are incompetent judges, as 


> TliisexcrcUc^eaneJ Taurohitkapna was intended 
to^inure youth to mirtbl fatigue, and was much 


praetbed in Thesafily, the country of Theagenes, 
vvtience it was afterwards introduced at Rome. 
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the romances that preceded Tlieagenes and 
Chariclca have fur the most part {>eribhed. 
Many of the adventures, however, are proba- 
bly taken from Diogenes and Jutnblichus ; 
and it is even 8U8t>ected that the leading 
events in the story have been founded on a 
tragedy of Sophocles, called the Captivee, 
not now extant.^ A few of the 
incidents seem also to liave been burrowed 
from the sacred writings. The stratagem of 
Sarah and Ahraliam has been already men- 
tioned. From the fre<iueiit perusal of the 
Scriptures, the bUUop may have acquired his 
foiitlness for visions ; and the powerful effects 
produced by the statue of Andromeda on the 
complexion of his heroine, would not appear 
imi»ossible to one who knew the success of 
the ooutrivaiice by which Jacob obtained so 
large a portion of the lambs of Laban. 

As to probability of incident, Heliodorus 
outrages all verisimilitude in different ways 
as for example, by the extraordinary inter- 
views which he brings about, and the sum- 
iimry manner in which he disposes of a cha- 
racter which has become supernumerary. 
\\'hen it is convenient for him that two per* 
sons should meet, one of them comes to travel 
in a counti*y where apparently he had no- 
tiiiiig to do ; and when a character becomes 
su|»eHluou8, the author finds no better re- 
source than informing us tliat he was bit by 
an asp, or died suddenly in the night. Un- 
expected events no doubt enliven a narrative ; 
but if they greatly violate the order and 
course of nature, that belief in an ideal pre- 
sence, which is essential to relish or interest, 
is tohilly overthrown; and the ci'edence of 
reality being once destrt)yed, the waking 
dieam cannot again be restored, nor can tlie 
reader conceive even the probable incidents 
as passing before him.' 

In the romance of Heliodorus, the changes 
of Fortune also are too frequent and too much 
of the same nature, as all the adventures and 
ili'^tresscs in the book originate in the hero or 
licruine fulling into the hands of robbers. 
This, it is true, gives rise to many romantic 
incidents, but also produces an unvaried and 
fiicsoinc recurrence of similar misfortunes. 
In works of ait, w'e wish for tluit diversity 

* Bounlclotii AniuuUvcrs. p. 3 ; Cas«aul>. a>) 
Athcn. 1. I. c. 23. 


exhibited in the appearances of nature, and 
require that every step should bring to view 
some object, or some arrangement, which has 
not been previously presented. 

The work of the Bishop of Tricca, how’ovcr, 
has received considerable embellishments from 
the disposiiioti of the fable, and the artful 
maimer in wliich the tale is disclosed. Tlic 
gradual unfolding of the story of Tbeageiies 
and Chariclea, the suspense in which the mind 
is held, and the subsequent evolution of what 
seemed intricate, is praised by Tasso, who 
greatly a<imired, and was much indebted to 
lleliudorus: “ II lasciar,” says he, “ Fauditor 
sos(>eso procedendo dal confuso al distinto, dull 
universale a* particolari e arte perpetua di 
Vergilio, e questa c una delle cagioni die fa 
])iacer tanto Eliodoro.’*^ Nor are the inci- 
dents arranged in the chronological order of 
the preceding romances, and of modem novels. 
The work begins in the middle of the story, 
in imitation of the epic poems of Greece an<l 
Rome, in a manner the most romantic, and 
best fitted to excite curiosity. Commencing 
immediately after the contest had taken phico 
among the pirates, near the mouth of the Nile, 
for the possession of Chariclca, it represents a 
band of Egyptian banditti, assembled at the 
dawn of day on the summit of a promontory, 
and looking towards the sea. A vessel loaded 
with spoil is lying at anchor. The banks of 
the Nile are covered with dead bodies, and the 
fragments of a feast. As the robbers advance 
to seize the vessel, a young lady of exquisite 
beauty, whose appearance is cliarmingly de- 
scribed, and whom we afterwards find to be 
Cliariclea, is represented sitting on a rock, 
while a young man lies wounded beside her. 
The narrative proceeds in the person of the 
author, till the meeting of Cnemon and Cala- 
siris in the house of Nausicles, where Calasiris 
relates the early hiator}' of Chariclea, the rise 
of her affection for Theagcncs, and her capture 
by the pirates. It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that the author has shown little judg- 
ment in making one of the character in the 
romance recount the adventures of a hero and 
heroine. This is the most unusual and the 
worst species of narration that can l>e adopted, 
especially where an incipient passion is to 1>e 
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jwiiitcH. The hero or heroine, while relating 
their etoTT, may naturally describe their own 
feelings ; and an author is supposed to possess 
the privilege of seeing into the hearts of his 
characters; but it can never be imagineti that 
a third person in a novel should be able to 
j)crccive and portray all the sentiments and 
emotions of the principal actors. 

But the defects in the plan of the work do 
not end with the narrative of Calaeiris. After 
tile author has resumed the story, he destroys 
our interest in every event by previously in- 
forming us, that the persons concerned had 
dreamed it was to take place. The effect, 
too, of one of the most striking situations in 
the work is injured by a fault in disposi- 
tion. When Chariclea is about to be sacrificed 
in Ethiopia, we feel no terror for her fate, nor 
that unexpected joy at her deliverance, so 
much extolled by Huet;* as we know she is 
the daughter of Hydaspes, and has her cre- 
dentials along with her. This knowledge, it 
is true, increases the pleasure that arises from 
sympathy with Hydaspes, and entering into 
his emotions ; but the interest of the romance 
would have been greater, had the birth of 
Chariclea been concealed till the conclusion. 
This could have been done with slight altera- 
tions, and would have formed, if I may be 
allowed a technical word, an Ana/ptorotu, not 
only to the characters in the work, but also to 
the reader. 

Nor can the disposition of the episodes be 
muchcommcnderl. TheadventuresofCnemon, 
which seem to be taken from the story of 
Hyppolitus, have no great beauty or interest 
in themselves; they do not flow naturally 
from the main suliject, and are introduced too 
early. The only other episode of much length 
is the account of the siege of Sycne, and the 
battle between Oroondates and Hydaspes, 
which occupy the whole of the ninth book ; 
and, however well described, entirely take 
away our concern in the fate of Chariclea, and 
in fact, in proportion to the excellence of the 
description, at the very moment when the 
story is approaching to a crisis, and when our 
Interest would Imve been raised the highest, 
had our impressions remained uninterrupterl. j 


Next to tlie nature of the subject, and the 
arrangement of the incidents, the Omamentu 
of a romance should be chiefly considered ; of 
these the most important are the Style, the 
Characters, the Sentiments, and the Descrip- 
tions. 

I The Style of Heliodoms has been blamed ns 
too figurative and poetical ; but this censure 
seems chiefly a|iplicable to those passages 
where he has interwoven verses of the Greek 
poets, from whom he has frequently borrowed. 
All his comparisons are said to be taken from 
I Homer ; but Sophocles, whom he often imitates, 
and sometimes copies, appears to have been 
his favourite author. Yet, considering the 
period in which Heliodoms lived, his style is 
remarkable for its elegance and perspicuity, 
and would not have disgraced an earlier age. 
“ His diction,” says Photius,* “ is such as be- 
comes the subject ; it possesses great sweetness 
and simplicity, and is free from affectation ; 
the words used are expresave, and if some- 
times figurative, as might be expected, they 
are always perspicuous, and such as clearly 
exhibit the object of which the delineation is 
attempted. The periods, too, ate constmeted 
so as to correspond with the variations of the 
story ; they have an agreeable alternation of 
length and shortness ; and, fiiuUly, the whole 
composition is such as to have a corrcsjwn- 
dence with the narration.” 

In the painting of Character, Heliodoms is 
extremely defective ; Theagenes, in particular, 
is a weak and insipid ]>ersonage. The author. 
Indeed, jroesesses a wonderful art of introduc- 
ing thoee who are destined to bear a part in 
the romance, in ntuations calculated to excite 
sympathy, but as we become acquainted with 
them we lose all concern in their fate from 
their Insipidity. In f^t, Chariclea is the only 
interesting person in the work. She is repre- 
sented as endued with great strength of mind, 
united to a delicacy of feeling, and an address 
which turns every situation to the best ad- 
vantage. Indeed in all the ancient romances 
the heroine is invariably the most engaging 
anil s]iirited character ; — a circumstance which 
cannot but surprise, when we consider what 
an inferior part the women of Greece actcil 


r Sacrifirii hoirori wopiaa succedit lactitio, «b 
lil'cnitam pcrinilo pra-scnli pucUam.— rfc 
Vriginc Fultthvtnn, p. 3| 


1 Cod. Ixxiii. p. 158^ 
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in society, and how little they mingled in the 
afhiirs of life. 

Hvliodorus has been ridiculed by the author 
of the Paniassus Refonned, for having attn- 
buted to his hero such excessive modesty, that 
he gave his mistress a bo.x on the ear when 
she approached to embrace him. These rail- 
leries, however, are founded on mUi*epi-csen- 
tatioo. Thengenes met Chariclea at iMemphis, 
but mistaking both her person and character 
from her wi-ctchcd dress and appearance, he 
inflicted a blow to get rid of her importuni- 
ties — an unhandsome reception, no doubt, to 
atiy woman, but which pi*ovcs nothing as to 
his sentiments concerning Chariclea. The 
i*eader will perhaps remark, as he advances, 
tliat pirates and robbers have a principal sluire 
in the action of the succeeding Greek ro- 
mances, ns well as in the Ethiopic adventures. 
Their leadera aie frequently the second clia- 
racters, and occupy the part of the unsuccess- 
ful lovers of the heroine; but are not always 
]>aiiited as endued with any peculiar bad 
qualities, or as exciting horror In the other 
persons of the work. Nor is this representa- 
tion inconsistent with the manners of the 
period In which the action of these romances 
is placed. In the early ages of Greece, piracy 
was not accoanted a dishonourable employ- 
ment. In the ancient poets, those that sail 
along the shore are usually accosted with the 
question, whether they are pirates, as if the 
iiKjuiry could not be conridcred a reproach 
from those who were anxious to be in- 
formed, and as if those who were interrogated 
would not scruple to acknowledge their voca- 
tion. Even at the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, the iEtolians, Acamanians, and some 
other nations, subsisted by piracy ; and in the 
early ages of Greece, it was the occupation of 
all those vrho resided near the coast. “ The 
Grecians,” says Thucydides, in the veiy be- 
ginning of his History, “ took up the trade 
of piracy under the command of iKjrsons of 
the greatest ability amongst them ; and for the 
biiko of enriching such a(lventurei*s and sub- 


1 BarbsuM's Preface to Richardson. 

* Rosso gia I'Etiopio, o forse reggo 
8cnapo ancor, con fortunate inipero. 
Qutvi (o pagan fui sorvo o fui tra grigge 
i^'aiiccllc swollu in fomminil niL»livr# 


sisting their poor, they landed and plundered 
by surprise unfortified places, or scattered 
Villages. Nor was this an employment of 
reproach, but rather an instrument of glory. 
Some people of the continent are even at the 
present day a proof of tliis, as they still attri- 
bute honour to such exploits, if performed 
witli due respect and humanity.” 

Heliodorus abounds in Descriptions, some of 
wlilcii ai*e extremely interesting. His ac- 
counts of many of the customs of the Egyp- 
tians are said to be very correct, and he de- 
scribes particular places with an accuracy 
which gives an appearance of reality to liis 
romance. He seldom, however, delineates 
the great outlines of nature, or touches on 
those accidents which render scenery sublime 
or beautiful — he chiefly delights in iiiinute 
descriptions of the pomp of embassies and 
processions, and, as was natural hi a priest, of 
sacrifices, or religious ritee. These might 1m: 
tiresome, or even disgusting, in a modem 
novel, but the representation of manners, of 
customs, and of ceremonies, is infinitely moi-e 
valuable in an old romance, than pictures of 
general nature. 

Thcro can be no doubt tliat Theagenes and 
Chariclea has supplied with materials many 
of the early writers of Romance. It was imi- 
tated in the composition of Achilles Tatiiis, 
aud subsequent Greek fablers ; and although 
1 cannot trace the resemblance which is said 
to exist between the work of Heliodorus, aud 
tliat species of modem novel first introduce<l 
by Richardson,^ it was unquestionably the 
model of those heroic fictions, which, through 
the writings of Gomberville and Scuderi, be- 
came for a considerable }^>eriod so popular and 
prevalent in France. The modern Italian 
poets have also avmled themselves of the in- 
cidents that occur in the work of Heliodorus. 

Tlius the circumstances of the birth and 
early life of Clorinda, related by Arsete in 
the twelfth canto of the Jerusalem Delivcreil, 
are taken, with hardly any variation, from 
tlie story of the infancy of Chariclea.* The 


MiiiUtro fatto della regia MogHo, 

C)ie bruna b lu, lua U bruno il bel non toglic. 

D' Una pietosa istori.'i, o di devote 
Figure la «ua auuiza era dipinUw 
Vergiiie biaiica il bd volto, e Ic goto 
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propoged gacrifice and snbgeqnent diacorery 
of the birth of Chariclea have likewige been 
imitated in the Pastor Fido of Ouarini, and* 
through it in the Astrea of D'Urfc. 

Racine had at one time intended writing a 
drama on the subject of this romance, a plan 
which has been accomplished by Dorat, in 
liis tragedy of Theagenes and Chariclea, which 
was acted at Paris in the year 1762. It also 
suggested the plot of an old English tragi- 
comedy by an unknown author, entitled The 
Strange Discovery. 

Hardy, the French poet, wrote eight tra- 
gedies in verse on the same subject, without 
iimteriuUy altering the ground-work of the 
romance,— an instance of literary prodigality 
which is perhaps unexampled. The story, 
though well fitted for narrative, is unsuitable 
for tragedy, which indeed is acknowledged 
by Dorat in his preliminary discourse. “ I 
was seized,” observes he, “ with enthusiasm ; 
I raised a tottering edifice with romantic pro- 
portions, and wrote with inconceivable wtrrmtb 
a cold and languid drama.” 

If we may judge by success, the events of 
the romance are better adapted to furnish 
materials to the artist than the tragic poet. 
Two of the most striking incidents that occur 
in the work of Heliodorus have been finely 
delineated by Raphael, in separate paintings, 
in which he was assisted by Julio Romano. 
In one he has seized the moment when Thea- 
genes and Chariclea meet in the temple of 
Delphos, and Chariclea presents Theagenes 
with a torch to kindle the sacrifice. In the 
other he has chosen for his subject the cap- 
ture of the Tyrian ship, in which Calasiiis 
was conducting Theagenes and Chariclea to 
the coast of Sicily. The vessel is supposed to 


VermiglU • qniri piesM un Dngo arrinta. 
Coll asta il monitro il cavalier percuote ; 
Ciince la fern ncl suo sangue eetinta; 

Qaivi Bovento clla s'atterrn, o spiega 
1^ sue taciw eolpe, e piangc, e prega. 

Ingrnvlda fCattanto, ed etpon fbori 
(E tu fosU colei) Candida figiia: 

Si turba, e degl* ineoliti oolori, 

Quasi d*un nuovo mostro, ha maraviglia | 
Ma percho il Re conoece, o i suoi furori, 
Celargli il parto aliin si riconeiglia ; 

Ch* egli avria dal candor, che in te li vede, 
Argomeatato in lei non bianca fedo. 


have already struck to the pirates, and Cha- 
riclea is exhibited, by the light of the moon, 
in a suppliant posture, imploring Trachinus 
that she might not be separated from her 
lover and Calasiiis. 

Theagenes and Chariclea was received with 
much applause in the age in which it ap- 
peared. The popularity of a work invaria- 
bly produces imitation ; — and hence the style 
of composition which had recently been intiu- 
duced, was soon adopted by various writers. 

Of these, Achilles Tarius* comes next to 
Heliodorus in time, and perhaps in merit. 
Though in many respects he has imitated his 
predecessor, it may in the first place be re- 
marked, that he has adopted a mode of nar- 
rative totally different. The author intro- 
duces himself as gazing at tlie picture of 
Europa, which was placed in the temple of 
Venus in Sidon. While thus employed, he is 
accosted by Clitophon, who, without previous 
acquaintance, relates to him bis whole adven- 
tures, which are comprised in eight books. 
This way of introducing the story is no doubt 
very absurd, but when once it is commenced, 
the plan of rutrration is preferable to that part 
of Theagenes and Chariclea which is told by 
an inferior character in the work. 

The following is the story of the romance : 
— Clitophon rerided at bis father’s honse in 
Tyre, where his cousin Lencippe came to seek 
refuge from a war which was at that time 
carried on against her native country. These 
young relatives became mutually eruunonied, 
and Leucippe’s mother having discovered 
Clitophon one night in the ch^ber of her 
daughter, the lovers resolved to avoid the 
effects of her anger by flight. Accompanied 
by Clineas, a friend of Clitophon, they sailed 

Kd in tna vece itna fanciulla nera 
Pensa moatrargll puco innanzi nata, 

E perclie fa la torre, ovo cliiua' era, 

Xlalle donno, e da mo solo obitata | 

A me, cha lo fui servo, 9 eon sincora 
Mento I’amai ti die non battezzata : 

Ne gia potera allor battesmo darti, 

Che Ihiao nol^oetlen di qnelle parti. 

Piangendo a mo ti porse, e mi coromise, 

Ch’ io lontana a nudrir ti condneesai. 

Gam. Liber, canto 12, su 21, Ac. 

’ Az.XZlof Tsviv AXl{a.trl«v, Ee*mMv VMV*. 

Ed. Uoden. Upaiic, 1776.— Sec Appendix, No. 3. 
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in the hr^t instance for Berytus. A conversa- 
tion which took place between Clitophon and 
CUnias during the voyage, seems to have been 
suggested by the singular disquisition con- 
tained ill the attributed to Lucian, and 

usually pubiUhed in his works. After a short 
stay at Berytus, the fugitives set out for 
Alexandria : the vessel was wrecked on the 
third day of the voyage, but Clitophon and 
Leucippo, adhering with great presence of 
mind to the same plank, were driven on shore 
near Pelustnin, in Egypt. At this place they 
hired a vessel to carry them to Alexandria, 
but, while soling up the Nile, they were 
BC) 2 ed by a band of robliers who infested the 
hanks td the river. The robbers were soon 
after attacked by the Egyptian forces, com- 
manded hy Charmides, to whom Clitophon 
escaped during the heat of the engagement — 
Leucippe, however, remained in the power of ^ 
the enemy, who, with much solemnity, ap- 
parently ripped up our heroine close to the 
anny of Charmides, and in the sight of lier 
lover, who was prevented from interfering hy 
a deep fosse which separated the two armies. 
The ditch having been filled up, Clitophon in 
the course of the night went to immolate, 
himself on the spot w’hcre Leucippe had boen ' 
interred. He arrived at her tomb, but was 
prevented from executing Iris purjiose by the 
sudden appearance of his servant S^ityrus, and 
of Menelaus, a young man who had Killed 
with him in the vessel from Berytus. These 
two persons had also escajKMl from the ship- > 
wreck, and had afterwards fallen into the 
power of the robbers. By them Leucipjie 
had been accommodated with a false uicrusy 
made of sheep *s skin, w hich gave rise to the 
drcfptio msus above related. At the coinniand 
of Menelaus, Leucip|>e issued from the tomb, 
and procecdeil with Clitophon and Menelaus 
to the quarters of Channides. In a short 
time this commander became enamoured of 
licucippo, as did also Gorgias, one of his offi- 
cer. Gorgias gave her a potion calculated 
to inspire her with reciprocal passion, but 
which, being too strong, aiTected her with a 
species of madness of a very indecorous cha- 
racter.' She is cured, however, by Cliaereas, 


another person who had fallen in love with 
her, and had discovered the secret of the po- 
tion from the ser\’ant of Gorgias. Taking 
Chaereas along with them, Clitophon and 
Ivcucippe sail for Alexandria. Soon after 
their arrival, Leucippe w'as carried off from 
the neighbourhood of that place, and hurried 
on board a vessel by a troop of banditti em- 
ployed hy Chaereas. Clitophon pursued the 
vessel, but when just coining up with it, ho 
saw the head of a person he mistook for I>:;u- 
cippe struck off by the robbers. Disheartened 
hy this incident, he relinquished the pursuit 
and returned to Alexandria. There be was 
informed that Melite, a rich Ephesian widow 
at that time reriding in Alexandria, had fallen 
in love with him. This intelligence lie re- 
ceived from his old friend Clinios, who, after 
the wreck of the vessel in which be had em- 
barked with Clitophon, had got on shore by 
the usual ex{)edient of a plank, and now* sug- 
gested to hU friend that he should avail him- 
wdf of the predilection of Melite. In com- 
pliance with this suggestion, ho set sril w'itli 
her for Ephesus, but persisted in postponing 
the nuptials till they should reach that place, 
8})ite of the most vehement importunities on 
tlie part of the widow. On their arrival at 
Ephesus the marriage took place, but, before 
Melite^s object in the marriage had been ac- 
complishe<i, Clitophon discovered Leucipj>e 
among Iris wife's slaves; and Tliersander, 
Melite 's husband, wiio was suj)poscd to be 
drow'iied, arrived at Ephesus. Clitophon was 
instantly conhiicd by the enraged husband ; 
but, on condition of putting the last seal to 
the now invalid marriage, he escaped by the 
intervention of Melite. He had not proceeded 
far w'hen he w'as overtaken by Tliersandcr, 
and brought back to confinement. Tlier- 
sander, of course, fell in love with Leucippe, 
hut not being able to engage her affections, 
he brought two actions ; one declaratory, 
that I^eucippe was Iris slave, and a prosecu- 
tion against Clitophon for marrying Iris wife. 
The debates on both sides are insufferaldy 
tiresome. The jjricst of Diana, w’itli whom 
Leucip{>e had taken refuge, lavishes much 
abuse on Thersander, wlrich is returned on 


' During tliU diato of mental alienaliun she com- 
mltK man; acta of extra^'agance. Sho boxen her 
lover on the car, reouises Menelaus with her feet. 


and at taut quarrels witl) her pettiroatn ; i Si 

njuTy k)(f 9(«rrg¥r« xfCwTUtirm 

I.. 4. c. U. 
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his part with ernml rohibility. Ixjucippe is 
at last 8ui)jected to a tiHal of chastity in the 
cave of Diana, from which the sweetest music 
issued when entered by those who resembled 
its goildess. Never were notes heard so me- 
lodious as those by which Leucippc was vindi- 
cated. Thersander was of course nonsuited, 
and retired loaded with infamy. Leucippe 
then related that it was a woman dressed in 
her clothes, whose head had been struck offby 
the Iwinditti, in order to deter Clitophon from 
farther pursuit, but tiiat a quarrel having 
arisen among them on her account, ChaereasI 
was slain, and, after his death, slie was sold 
by the other pirates to Sosthcnes. By him 
she had been purchased for Thersander, in 
whose service she had remained till discovered 
by Clitophon. 

In this romance many of the descriptions 
are borrowed from Philostratus, an<l the Hero 
and Leander of Musaeus, Some of the events 
have also been taken from Heliodorus. Like 
that author, Tatius makes frequent use of 
rubbers, pirates, and di'eams ; but the general 
style of his work is totally different. If 
there be less sweetness and interest than in 
Theagenes and Chariclea, there is more bustle 
in the action. A number of the amorous 
stratagems, too, are original and well ima- 
gined — such os Clitophon's discourse on love 
with Satyrus, in the hearing of Leucippe : 
and the beautiful incident of the bee, which 
has been adopted by D’Urfc, and by Tasso in 
his Aminta, w'here Sylvia having pretended 
to cure Phyllis, whom a bee had stung, by 
kissing her, Aminta perceiving this, feigns 
that ho too had been stung, in order that 
Sylvia, pitying his pmn, might apply a similar 
remedy.' Among these devices may be men- 
tioned the petition of Melite to Leucippe, 
whom she believes to he a Thessalian, to pro- 

* l~mgendo, cb* an npe avc**iac morso 
It tuto labro di solto, incotninciai 
A Limcntarmi di ootol manioni, 

Cho quelia tnerlicinn, che la lingua 
Nun richiedeva, il voUo richieduva. 

Ia ncmi>licctta SilrU, 

Pict^Ma del mio male, 

S' ofTri di dar aita 

A la dnta ferita, Ahi lauo, o feco 

Piu cupa, e piu mortalo 

Iji mla paga vpraee. 

f^uando lo lutira buo 

UiuuM) a Ic labra luic, 


cure her herbs for a poUon that may gain 
her the affections of Clitophon. The sacrifice, 
too, of licucippe by the robbers in the presence 
of her lover, is happily imagined, were not 
the solution of the enigma so wretched. As 
the work advances, however, it must be con- 
fessed, that it gradually decreases in interest, 
and that these agreeable incidents are more 
thinly scattci'cd. Towards the conclusion it 
becomes insufferably tiresome, and the autlior 
scruples not to violate all verisimilitude in 
the events ndate<l. 

Indeed, through the whole romance, want 
of proljability seems the great defect. No- 
thing can be more absurd or unnatural than 
the false uterus — nothing can be worse 
imagined than the vindication of the heroine 
in the cave of Diana, which is the final solu- 
tion of the romance. When it is necessary 
for the storj’ that Thersander should be 
informed who I^uciiq)C is, the author makes 
him overhear a soliloquy, in which she reports 
to herself a full account of her genealogy, 
and an abridgement of her whole julventures. 
A soliloquy can never he jiropcrly introduce*!, 
unless the speaker is under the infiiience of 
some strong ])assion, or reasons on S4>mc im- 
portant subject; but as Heliodorus borrowed 
from Sophocles, so Tatius is said to have 
imitated Euripides. From him he may have 
taken this unnatural species of soliloquy, as 
this impropriety exists in almost all the in- 
troductions to the tragedies of that poet. 

Tatius has been much blamed for the im- 
morality of his romance, and it must be 
acknowledged that there are particular pas- 
sages which arc extremely exceptionable ; yet, 
however odious some of these may be con- 
sidered, the general moral tendency of the 
story is good ; — a remark wliich may he ex- 
tended to alt the Greek romances. I'.athis 

No r api d' alcun fioro 

Co^lion 81 dolco II mcl, ch' allhora lu c«»lai 

Da qiK'llc frcBcho Rose 

Ma mentre al cor scomleva 

QuoDa doicczza mUtA 

D' un aecreto vclcno, 

Tal dilcUo n' bavea, 

Cbo fingendo ch* ancor non mi pasaasso 
II dolor di quel morao, 

Foi ai, ch' elU piu Tolto 
Vi replied I' incaoto, 

Aminta^ act 1. bc. 2. 
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jtQnishes his hero and heroine for eloping from 
their fathers’ house, and aftcn^’ards rewards 
them for their long fidelity. 

The Clitophon and Lcucippe of Taiius does 
not seem to have been composed like Tliea> 
genes and Chariclea, as a romance equally 
interesting and well written throughout, but 
as a species of patch>work, in ditferent places 
of which the author might exhibit the variety 
of his talents. At one time he is anxious to \ 


The description of the rise and progress of 
the passion of Clitophon for Leucippe is ex- 
tremely well executed. Of this there is nothing 
in the rutnance of Hcliodorus. Theiq^enes and 
Chariclea at first sight are violently and mutu- 
ally enamoured ; in Tatius we have more of 
the restless agitation of love and the arts of 
court8l)ip. Indeed, this is by much the best 
t>art of the Clitophon and I^eucippe, os the 
author discloses very considerable ucquaint- 


show his taste in f»aiiiting and sculpture; at ance with the human heart. This knowledge 
another,hisacqiiaintancewithnatumi history; also appears m the sentiments scattered 
and towards the end of the lM>ok, his skill in through the work, though it must be confessed 
declamation. But his principal eKcellenco that in many of his remarks he is apt to sub- 
lies in descriptions; and though these are too tilbse and refine too much, 
luxuriant, they are in general beautiful, the In point of style, Tatius is said by Huet and 
objects being at once well selccte<l, and so other critics' to excel Heliudorus, and all ttie 
]mintcd as to form in the mind of the reader writers of Greek romance. His language has 
a distinct and lively iiimge. As e.xaiaples of l>cen chiefly applauded for its conciseness, 
his merit in this way may be instanced, his ease, and simplicity. Photius, who wrote 
description of a garden (1. i. c. 10), and of a tolerable Greek himself, and must have been a 
tein}>e8t followed by a shipwreck (1. iii. c. better judge than any later critic, obscr\'es, 
234). We may also mention his accounts of ** with regard to diction and composition, 
the pictures of Europa (1. i. c. 1), of Aodro- Tatius seems to me to excel. When he em- 
nieda (1. iii. c. 7), and Prometheus (1. iii. ploys figurative language, it is clear and 
c. 8), in which his descriptions and criticisms natural : his sentences are precise and limpid, 
are executed with veiy' cousiderablo taste and and such as by their sweetness greatly delight 
feeling. Indeed, the remarks on these paint- the ear.”* 

ings form a presumption of the advanced In the delineation of character Tatius is still 
state of the art at the period in which Tatius more defective than Heliodorus.~Clitophoii, 
wrote, or at least of the estimation in which it the principal person in the romance, is a 
was held, and afford matter of much curious wretchedly weak and pusillanimous being; 
speculation to connoisseurs and artists. he twice allow^s himself to be beaten by 

Writers, however, are apt to indulge them- Thersaiider, without resistance, — he has nei- 
selvcs in enlarging where they excel; accord- ther sense nor courage, nor indeed any virtue 
iiigly the descriptions of Tatius are too numer- except uncommon fidelity to his mistress. She 
ous, and sometimes very absurdly introdiiccil. is a much more interesting, and is indeed a 
Thus Clitophon, when mentioning the pre- heroic, character. 

pamtions fur liU marriage w ith a w*omau he We now proceed to the analysis of a romance 

disliked, presents the reader with a long de- different in its nature from the works already 
scription of a neck-lace wliich was purchased mentioned ; and of a species which may be 
for her, and also enters into a detail concerning distinguished by the ap{»ellatioii of Pastoral 
the origin of dying purple (I. ii. c. 11); he romance. 

likewiseintnxlucesveryawkwardlyanaccount It may 1)6 conjectured with much proba- 
of various zoological curiosities (1. ii. c. 14). bility, that pastoml composition sometimes 


Indeed, he seems paiiiculurly fond of matural { expressed the devotion, and sometimes formed 


history, and gives very animated and correct 1 the enteitoiiiment, of the fii>t generations of 
delineations of the hipj>opotamns (1. iv, c. 2, mankind. The sacred writings suificieiitly 
&c.), of the elephant (1. iv. c. 4), and thejinfonn us that it existed among the eastern 


crocodile (1. iv. c. 19). 

1 Huct. p. 10, Buder. praef. p. 13^ 


nations during the eai’liest ages. Rural images 
t Photius, Bib. Cod. Ixxxvii. p. 
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sre every where scattered through the Old brought to the cottage of Dryas, receives the 


Testament : and the Song of Solomon in par* 
ticular, beautifully delineates the charms of 
a country life, while it paints the most amiable 
aflcctionsof the mind, and the sweetest scenery 
of natiu'e. A number of passages of Theo* 
critus bear a striking resemblance to descrip- 
tions in the inspired pastoral ; and many critics 
have believed that he had studied its beauties, 
and transferred them to his eclogues. Theo- 
critus was imitated in his own dialect by 
Moschus and Bion ; and Virgil, taking advan- 
tage of a different language, copied yet rivalled 
the Sicilian. Tlie Bucolics of the ^man bard 
seem to have been considered as precluding 
all attempts of the same kind ; for, if we except 
the feeble efforts of Cnlpumius, and his con- 
temporary Nemesianus, who lived in the third 
century, no subsequent specimen of (lastoral 
]H>ctry was, as far as 1 know, produced till 
tlie rerival of literature. 

It was during this interval that I/)ngus, a 
Greek sophist,' who is said to have lived soon 
after the ago of Tatius, wrote his pastoral 
romance of Daphnis and Chloe, wliich is the 
earliest, and by far the finest, example that 
has appeared of this species of composition. 
Availing himself of the beauties of the pastoral 
]H>cts who preceded him, ho has added to their 
simplicity of style, and charming pictures of 
Nature, a story which possesses conriderable 
interest, and of which the following abstract 
is ])rcscnted to the reader. 

In the neighbourhood of Mytileno, the 
principal city of Lesbos, Lamon, a goat-hord, 
as he was one day tending his flock, discovered 
an infant sucking one of his goats with sur- 
prising dexterity. He takes home the child, 
and presents him to his wife Myrhile; at tlic 
same time he delivers to her a purple mantle 
with which the boy was adorned, and a little 
sword with an ivor\' hilt, which was lying by 
his ride. Lnmon, having no children of his 
own, resolves to bring up the foundling, and 
bestows on him the pastoral name of Da])hnis. 

About two years after this occurrence, 
Hiyas, a neighbouring shepherd, finds in the 
cave of the nymphs, which is beautifully 
described in the romance, a female infant, 
mii-sed by one of his ewes. The child is 
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name of Chloe, and is cherished by the old 
man as if she had been his daughter. 

When Da]dinis had reached the age of 
fifteen, and Chloe that of twelve, Lamon and 
Dryas, their reputed fathers, had correspond- 
ing dreams on the same night. The nymphs 
of the cave in which Chloe had been dis- 
covered appear to each of the old shepherds, 
delivering Daphnis and Chloe to a winged 
boy, with a bow and arrows, wlio commands 
that Daphnis should be sent to keep goats, 
and the girl to tend the sheep : Daphnis and 
Chloe have not long entered on their new 
employments, which they exereise with a 
care of their flocks, increased by a know- 
ledge of the circumstances of their infancy, 
when chance brings them to iiasture on the 
same spot. It was then, says the romaiuu*, 
the beginning of spring, and every species i»f 
flower bloomed through the woods, tlie mea- 
dows and mountains. — The tender flocks 
sported around — the lambs skipjicd on tho 
hills — the bees hummed through the vallies 
— and the birds filled the groves with their 
song. Daphnis collects the wandering sheep 
of Chloe, and Chloe drives from the rocks 
the goats of Daphnis. They make reeds in 
common, and share together their milk and 
their wine ; — their youth, their beauty, the 
season of the year, everj' thing tends to in- 
6]>ire them with a mutual passion : at lengtli 
Daphnis having one day fallen into a coveretl 
pit which was dug for the wolf, and lM*ing 
considerably hurt, receives from Chloe a kiss, 
which serves as the first fuel to the flume of 
love. 

Chloe had another admirer, Dorco, tho 
cow-herd, who luiving in vain reiiuested Ijcr 
in marriage from Dryas, her reputed fatiier, 
resolves to carrj' her off by force j for this 
pur|)ose he disguises himself as a wolf, ami 
lurks among some bushes near a place where 
Cliloe used to ]>asturo her sheep. In tills 
garb he is discovenri and attacked by the 
dogs, who entered into his frolic with unex- 
pected alacrity, but is preserved from being 
torn to pieces by the timely arrival of Dajdi- 
nis. From the example of Dorco this became 
a favourite stratagem among pastoral charac- 
ters. In the Pastor Fido (act iv. sc. ii.) 
Dorinda disguises herself as a wolf, and the 
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troubadour Vidal was hunted down in con* 
sequence of a similar experiment. 

Spring was now at an end— summer beamed 
forth and all Nature flourished — the trees 
were loa*dcd with fruits, the fields were 
covered with com, and the woods were filled 
witli melody— every thing tended to inspire 
}dcasure — the sweet hum of the cicada, the 
fragrance of the ripening apples, and the 
bleating of the sheep. The gliding streams 
were heard as if they modulated the song, 
and the breezes rustling among the pines 
seemed the breath of the flute. 

In the beginning of autumn some Tyrian 
pirates having landed on the island, seize the 
oxen of Dorco, and carry off Daphuis, whom 
they meet sauntering on the shore. Chloe 
liearing Daphnis calling for assistance from 
the ship, flies for help to Dorco, and reaches 
him when he is just expiring of the wounds, 
inflicted by the corsairs of Tyre. Before hisj 
death he gives her his pipe, on which, after I 
she had closed his eyes, she plays according 
to his instructions a certain tune (probably 
the llonce des Vaches), which being heard by 
the oxen in the Tyrian vessel, they all leap 
overbo.'ird and overset the ship. The pirates 
being loaded with heavy armour are drowned, 
but Daphnis swims safe to shore. 

llei*e ends the first book ; and in the second 
the author proceeds to relate, that daring 
autumn DaphnU and Chloe were engaged in 
the labours, or rather the delights, of the 
vintage.' After the gi'a]>e3 had been gathered 
and pressed, and the new wine treasured in 
casks, having retun»e<l to feed their flocks, 
they are accosted one day by an old man 
named Philctas, who tells them a long story 
of seeing Cupid in a garden, adding, thatj 
Daplmis and Cliloe were to be dedicated to 
his service ; tlie lovers naturally inquire who 
Cupid is, for, although they had felt his 
influence, they were ignorant of his name. 
Philetas describes his |>ower and his attri- 
butes, an<l points out the remedy for the pains 
he inflicts.* 

1 A great deal is said id this romance concerning 
the vintage. Lesbos had in all times been celebrated 
for its wine, which uns scarcely of an intozicating 
quality. 

Hie innocentis pocula Lcsbii 

Du cos sub umbra ; ncc Somcldut 


The instructions of this venerable old n.an 
to the lovers were sufficiently explicit, but, 
spite of the lesson they had received, they 
appear to have made very little advancement. 
Tlieir progress was on one occasion inter- 
rupted by the arrival of certain youtlis of 
Methymnca, who landed near that port of 
the island where Daphnis fed liis flocks, in 
order to enjoy the pleasures of the chase 
during vintage. The twigs, by which the 
ship of these sportsmen was tied to the shore, 
liad been eaten through by some goats, and 
the vessel had been carried away by the tide 
and the land breeze. Its crew having pro- 
ceeded up the country in search of the owner 
of the animals, and not having found liini, 
seize Daphnis os a substitute, and lash him 
severely, till other shephertls come to liis 
assistance. Philetas is appointed judge be- 
tween Daphnis and the Methymna'an$, hut 
the latter refusing to abide by his decision, 
which was unfavourable to them, are driven 
from the territory. They return, however, 
next day, and carry off Chloe, with a great 
I quantity of l>ooty. Having lauded at a place 
of shelter which lay in the course of their 
voyage, they pass the night in festivity, but 
I at dawn of day they are terrified by the un- 
looked-fur appeaiancc of Pan, who threatens 
them with being drowned before they arrive 
at their intended place of destination, unless 
they set Chloe at liberty. Through this 
res]>ectable inter]>ohition, Chloe is allowed to 
return home, and is s{>e€di]y restored to the 
arms of Da]>hnis. — The grateful lovers sing 
hymns to the nymphs. On the following 
day they sacrifice to Pan, and hang a goat’s 
skin on a pine adjoining his image. Tlie 
feast which follows tliis ceremony is attended 
by all the old shepherds in the neighbour- 
hood, who recount the adventures of their 
youth, and their children dance to the sound 
of the pipe. 

The third book commences with the ap- 
proach of winter, and from the description 
of that season wliich is given in tlie romance, 

Cum Marte confundet Thjoncos 

Prxlio. 

For the qualitici of I^nbian wine, sec Athemeu* 
i'lb. I. c. 22. and Aul. Ctdlius, 13. c. 5. 
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it would api>ear tliai at the periotl of its 
com{>OKition the temperature of the Lesbian 
ciimate was colder than it is now represented 
by travellers. We are told in the pastonil, 
that early in winter a sudden fall of snow 
shuts up all the roads, the peasants are con- 
filled to their cotta^'^es, and the earth now'here 
ujipears except on tlie brinks of rivers, or 
sides of fountains. No one leads forth his 
flocks to pasture : but by a blazing fire some 
twist cords for the net, some plait goat's liair, 
and others make snares for the birds ; the 
liogs are fed with acorns in the sty, the sheep 
with leaves in the folds, and the oxen with 
chaff in the stalls. 

The season of the year precludes the inter- 
views of Daphnis and Chloe. They could no 
longer meet in the fields, and Daphnis was 
afmid to excite suspicion by visiting the 
object of his passion at the cottage of Diyas. 
lie ventures, however, to approach its vici- 
nity, under pretext of laying snares for birds. 
Engaged in this employment, he waits a long 
time without any person appearing fropi the 
house. At length, w'hen about to depart. 
Dry as himself comes out in pursuit of a dog 
who had nm off with the family dinner. He 
perceives Daphnis with his game, and accor- 
dingly, as a profitable speculation, invites him 
into the cottage. The birds he had caught 
are prepared for supper ; a second cup is 
filled, a new fire is kindled, and Daphnis is 
asked to remain next day to attend a sacri- 
fice to be perfonned to Bacchus. By accejit- 
ing the invitation, he for some time longer 
enjoys the society of Chloe. The lovers part, 
praying for the revival of spring j hut while 
tlie winter lasted, Daphnis frct^uenily visits 
the habitation of Dryas. 

When spring returns, Daphnis and Chloe 
are the first to lead out their flocks to pas- 
ture. Their ardour when they meet in the 
fields is increased by long absence, and 
the season of the year, but their hearts 
remain innocent ; — a purity which the au- 
thor still imputes not to virtue, but to igno- 
rance. 

Chromis, an old man in the neighbourhood, 
had married a young woman called Lycae- 
tiiuin, who falls in love wnth Daphnis ; she 
liecomes acquainted with the perplexity in 
which he is placed with regard to Chloe, and 


resolves at once to gratify her own ]MV«don, 
and to free him from liis emharmssinent. 

Daphnis, however, still hesitates to pmetise 
with Chloe the lesson he liad i-eceived fnmi 
Lycaeiiium ; ami the reader is again tired w ith 
the repetition of pududes, for which he t’an no 
longer find an excuse. 

In the fourth book wc are told that, towards 
the close of .summer, a fellow-scnraiitof I Amon 
arrives from Mytilene, to announce that the 
lord of the territory on which the reputed 
fathers of Daphnis and Chloe pastured their 
flocks, w ould be with them at the approacli of 
vintage. 

l.ainon prepares every thing for his recep- 
tion with much assiduity, but hestow's jmrti- 
ciilar attention on the embellishment of a 
s)»acioii8 garden wliich adjoined his cottage, 
and of wliich the different (larts are descrilKnl 
as having been arranged in a manner fitted to 
inspire all the agreeable emotions which the 
art of gardening can produce. “ It was,** snys 
the author, “ the length of ami the 

breadth of four plethra^ was in a lofty situa- 
tion, and formed an oblong. It was planted 
with all sorts of trees; witli apples, myrtles, 
pears, pomegranates, figs, olives, and the tall 
vine, w'hich, reclining on the pear and apple 
trees, seemed to vie with them in its fruits. 
Nor were the forest trees, as the plane, the 
pine, and the cypress, less abundant. To them 
clung not the vine, but the ivy, whose large 
and ripening berry emulated the grape. These 
forest trees surrounded the fniit-bcarcrs, os if 
they had been a shelter formed by art; and 
the whole was protected by a slight enclosure. 
The garden was divided by paths — the stems 
of the trees were far sej^ated from each other, 
but the branches entwined above, foniied a 
continued arliour: here, too, were beds of 
flowers, some of wliich the earth hiiro spoiihi- 
neously, wliile otliers wei-e produced by cul- 
tivation ; — roses, hyacinths, were j»lanted and 
tended ; the ground of itself yielded the violet 
and the narcissus. Here were shade in sum- 
mer, sw'cetness of flowers in spring, the plea- 
sures of vintage in autumn, and fruits in every 
season of the year. Hence, too, the plain 
could be seen, and flocks feeding ; tlie sea also, 
and the ships sailing over it ; so that all these 
might be numbered among the delights of the 
garden. In the centre there was a tem]>le to 
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Bacchus, and an altar erected ; the altar was 
girt with ivy — the temple was surrounded 
with ]>alm : within w-ei-e represented the 
triurnplis and loves of the god.” 

On this garden Daphnls had placed his chief 
luipea of conciliating the good-will of his 
)ims>ter, and through his favour of Iwing united 
to Cliloe; for it would appear the consent of 
]<arties was not sufliciont for this, and that in 
Greece, as among the serfs in Russia, the hnest 
gratification of the heart was dci>endent on 
the will of a master, Lampis, a cow’-herd, 
w'ho hud asked Chloc in marriage from Dryas, 
and had been refused, resolves on tlie destruc- 
tion of this gartlen. Accordingly, when it is 
dark, he tears out the slirubs hy the roots, 
and tramples on the Bowers. Dreadful is the 
consternation of Lamon, in beholding on the 
following morning the havoc that had been 
made. Towards evening liis terror is increased 
by the appearance of Eudromus, one of his 
mastcr^s servants, who gives notice tliat he 
would be with them in three days. 

Astylus (the son of Dionysophanea, proprie- 
tor of the territory) arrives first, and promises 
to obtain pardon from his &ther of the mis- 
chance tliat liad happened to the ga: -n. 
Astylus is accompanied by a parasite, Gnatho, 
who is smitten with a friendsWp, a la Orecquey 
for DapUnis : this having come to the know- 
ledge of Lamon, who overhears the parasite 
ask and obtain Daphnis as a page from Asty- 
lus, he conceives it incumbent on liiin to reveal 
to Dionysophanes, who had by tliis time ar- 
rived, the mysteries attending the infancy of 
Daphnis. He, at the same time, produces the 
ornaments be had found w'ith the child, on 
which Dionysophanes instantly recognises his 
son. Having married early in youth, he had a 
daughter and two sons, but being a prudent 
man, and satisfied w'itli this stock, he had ex- 
posed his fourth child, Daphnis; a measure 
which had become somewhat less expedient, 
as his daughter and one of his sons died im-l 
mediately after on the same day, and Astylus 
axone survived. 

The change in the situation of Daphnis docs 
not iJter his attachment to Chloe. He begs 
her in marriage of his father, who, being in- 
fonne<l of the circumstances of her infancy, 
invites all the distinguished persons in the 
neighbourhood to a festival, at which thej 


articles of dress found along with Cliloe are 
exhibited. Tliis was not his ow*n scheme, but 
had been suggested to him in a dream by the 
nymphs; for in the pastoral of Longus, as in 
most other Greek romances, tlic cliaracters are 
only 

Tunc recta scientM enm nil scire valent. 

The success of this device fully answers cx- 
|)octation; Chloc being acknowledged as his 
daughter by Megacles, one of the guests, wlio 
was now in a pros)>eruus condition, but rival- 
ling his friend Dionysojilianes in paternal 
tenileimcss, had e.xposed his child while in 
difficulties. There being now no farther ob- 
stacle to the union of Daplinis and Chloc, tlieir 
marriage is solemnixsed with rustic pomp, and 
they lead through the rest of their days a 
happy and a pastoral life. 

In some respects a prose romance is better 
adapted than tlio eclogue or drama to pastoral 
composition. The eclogue is confined within 
narrow* limits, and must terminate before inte- 
rest can be excited. A series of Bucolics, whera 
tw'o or more shepherds are introduced con- 
tending for the reward of a crook or a kid, 
and at most descanting for a short while on 
similar topics, resembles a collection of the 
first scenes of a number of comedies, of which 
the commencement can only be listened to os 
unfolding the subsequent action. The dratn.i 
is, no doubt, a better form of pastoral w*riting 
than detached eclogues, but at the same time 
does not w'cll accord w'ith rustic mannera and 
description. In dramatic composition, the re- 
presentation of strong passions is best calculated 
to produce intei*est or emotion, but the feelings 
of rural existence should be {>ainted as tran- 
quil and calm. In choosing a prose roiimnco 
as the vehicle of pastoral writing, Longus has 
adopted a form that may include all the beau- 
ties arising from the description of rustic man- 
ncre, or the scenery of nature, and which, as 
far as the incidents of niral life admit, may 
interest by an agreeable fable, and delight by 
judicious alternation of narrative and dialogue. 

Longus has also avoided many of the faults 
into wliich his modern imitators liave fallen, 
and w’hich have brought this style of compo- 
sition into so much disrepute; his characters 
never express the conceits of affected gal- 
lantry, nor Involve themselves in abstract 
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roAsoning ; and he has not loaded his romance 
with those long and constantly recurring epi- 
8o<les, which in the Diana of Montemayor, 
and the Astrca of D'Urfd, fatigue the atten- 
tion, and render us indifferent to the principal 
story. Nor does he paint that chimerical 
bhite of society, terincd the golden age, in 
wliich the characteristic traiU of rural life 
are erased, but attempts to please by a genuine 
unitation of Nature, and by descriptions of 
the manners, the rustic occupations, or rural 
cnjifyments, of the inhabitants of the country 
wliere the scene of the j>astoral is laid. 

Huet, who seems to have considered the 
cliief merit of a romance to consist in com- 
mencing in the middle of the story, has re- 
marked, I think unjustly, that it is a great 
defect in the plan of this {lastoral, that it begins 
w'ith the infancy of the hero and Itcroine, and 
carries on the story beyond the period of their 
marriage.^ The author might, perhaps, have 
been blameable had he dwelt long on these 
]>eriods ; but, in fact, the romance concludes 
with the nuptials of Daphnis and Chloe ; and 
the reader U merely told in a few lines that they 
lived a pastoral life, and had a son and daugh- 
ter. Nor, if the reader be interested in the 
cliaracters of the preceding story, is it unplea- 
sant for him to hear in general terms, when 
it comes to an end, how these persons passed 
tlieir lives, and whether their fortune was 
stable. I do not see that in a pastoral ro- 
mance, even a more ample description of con- 
jugal felicity would have been so totally 
disgusting as tho critic seems to imagine ; far 
less is an account of tho diildhood of the 
characters objectionable, oven >vhcre it is more 
minute tlian that given by Longus. 

The |)astonU is in general very beautifully 
written ; — the style, though it has been cen- 

^ l.'cconomie mal entonduo de sa table est un do- 
fniit cncoro plus cuonticl. II commence grossiorc- 
nient, & la naisMneo de ses bergers, et ne finit pas 
m^mo a leur manage. II ctend sa narration jusq' 
a lours enfants et a lour Tioiilesso ; and, again, 
aortir entierement du rrai canictcrc de cetta espoce 
dVerits : II Ics tautfmir au jour dosnocca, etse tairc 
sur Ics suites du roariago. Unc beruine de Roman 
groMc ot accouch^o ost un ctrango persoonage. — 
Jluft <ie t'Origine da R>man$, 

* Son style ost simple, ais^, naturel, ot concisaans 
ohacuritc ; see expressions sont plolne do vi«-acite et 
dc feu, il prtMluit avee esprit, U point avee agremcat, 


Bured on account of the reiteration of the same 
forms of expression, and as betraying tl)c 
sophist in some passages by a play on word -<, 
and affected antitliesis, is coiisMered ns tlie 
purest 8]>ecimen of the Greek language jmi- 
duced in that late period ;* tlie descriptions 
of rural scenery and rural occupations aie 
extremely pleasing, and, if 1 may use the ex- 
pression, there is a sori of amenity and calm 
diffused over the wdiole romance. This, in- 
deed, may be considered as the chief excellence 
in a {tostoral ; rincowc are not so much allured 
by the feeding of sheep as by the stillness of 
the country. In all our active pursuits, the 
end proposed is tranquillity, and even when 
we lose the hope of happiness, we are attracted 
by that of repose ; — hence we are soothed and 
delighted with its representation, and fancy 
we imrtake of the pleasure. 

In some respects, however, this romance, 
although its excellencies are many, is ex- 
tremely defective. It displays little variety, 
except what arises from the viclbsitudc of the 
seasons. The courtship of Daphnis is to tho 
lost degree monotonous, and the conversations 
between tho lovers extremely insipid. The 
mythological tales also are totally uninter- 
esting, and sometimes not very happily in- 
troduced. 

Although the general moral attempted to 
be inculcated in the romance is not absolutely 
l)od, yet there arc ]>ai-ticular passages so ex- 
tremely reprehensible, that 1 know nothing 
like thorn in almost any work whatever. This 
depravity is the less excusable, as it w*as the 
professed design of tlic author to paint a state 
of the most i>erfect innocence. 

There can be no doubt that the pastoral of 
Longus liad a considerable iiiffuencc on the 
style and incidents of the subsequent Gi-oek 

et dispofto SCI images avec adrc&ae.~Z>e da 

Rom, 

L«mgi oratiopura, Candida, stiavia, mutis articuhs 
membrisque conciaa ct tamen numerosa, tine uilis 
talibut molle doJeior produit, tanquam amnis argen- 
teut Tirentibut ntrinque tylrit inumbratos ; ct ita 
florcoa, ita picta, ita expulita cat ut in ea, vcrix>rutn 
omnea, tmnea aontentiarum illigentur le{K)r(^a. 
Tranalationea coteraque dicendi lumina ita apte 
di^nit ut pictorea colorum varietatem.— 
pfooem, Longua ia also called bj Muretua, dulciasi- 
mus ac Buaviaaimua acriptor ; and by Scaliger, aucter 
anueniaaimua, et co melior quo aimplicior. 
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ronwinccs, particularly those of Eu-i^tiilluus ' 
and Thcodonis Prodromus ; hut its effects on ' 
rnoilcm jwistorals, particularly those which 
appeared in Italy during? the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is a subject of more difficulty. Huet is 
of opinion, that it was not only the model of 
the Astrea of I)’Urfe,and the Diana of Monte- 
mayor, but gave rise to the lUilian dramatic 
pastoral. This opinion is coml>atcd by Villoi- 
pon, on the grounds that the first edition of 
Longus was not published till 1508, and that 
Tasso died in the year 1505. It is true that 
the first Greek edition of Longus was not 
I)iiblisljcd till 1508, hut there was a French 
translation by Amyot, which appeared in 1659, ; 
and one in Latin verse by Gamhara in 15G0, 
cither of which might have been seen by Tasso. ^ 
But although this ai*gument brought forward 
by Villoison he of little avml, he is probably 
right in the general notion he has adopted, 
that Daphnis and Chloe was not the origin of 
the pastoral drama. The Sacrijtcio of Ages- ' 
tino Beccari, which was the earliest specimen 
of this style of composition, and was acted at 
Ferrara in 1554, was w'ritten previous to the 
appearance of any edition or version of Longas. 
Nor is there any similarity in the story or 
Vicidents of the Amlnta to those in Daphnis 
and Chloe, which should lead us to imagine 
that the Greek romance had been imitated by 
Tasso. 

It bears, however, a stronger likeness to the 
more recent dramatic jMvstorals of Italy. These 
are frequently founded on the exi>osure of 
children, who, after being brought up as shep- 
lienls by reputed fathers, are discovered by 
their real parents by means of tokens fas- 
tened to them when they were abandoned. 
Tliere is also a considerable resemblance be- 
tween the storj' of Daphnis and Chloe and tliat 
of tlic Gentle Shepherd : the plot was sug- 
gested to Hamsay by one of his friends, who 
seems to have taken it from fhe Greek pasto- 
ral . Mannontel, too, in liLs Annette and Lubin, 
tias imitated the simplicity and inex]K*rien^* 
of the lovers of I^ngus. But of all modern 
writem the nuthor who has most closely fol- 
lowed this romance is Gessner. In his Idylls 
llicre is the same jioclical pi*osc, the same 
beautiful rural descriptions, and the same in- 
nocence ami simplicity in the rustic characters, 
lo his pastoral of Dajdinis, the scene of which 


is laid in Greece, he has painted, like Ijongri 
the early and innocent attachment of a s)ie)>* 
herdess and swain, and has only embcllLshcd 
his picture by the incidents that arise from 
rural occupations, and the revolutions of the 
year. 

We shall conclude this article with remark- 
ing, that the story of Daphnis and Chloe is 
related in the person of the author. He feigns, 
that while hunting in Lesbos, ho saw in a 
grove consecrated to the nymphs a most 
beautiful picture, in which appeared children 
exposed, lovers plighting their faith, and in- 
cursions of pirates — that, having found an 
interpreter of tliis })mnting, he luul cxprcsse«l 
in writing what it represented, and produced 
a gift to Cupid, to Pan, and the nymphs ; hut 
which would be pleasing to all men, a iiio<li- 
cine to the sick, a solace to the aifiicted, which 
would remind him, who had felt the power of 
love, of his sweetest enjoyments, and teach 
the inexperienced the nature* and happiness of 
tliat passion. 

Although the work of Longus was much 
admired by his conteinjiorarics, and althougli 
many of the incidents were adopted in tlie 
fictitious narratives by which it was suc- 
ceeded, none of the subsequent Greek fablem 
attempted to write jMisloral romance, but 
chose Heliodorus, or rather Tatius, as their 
model. 

Chariton, the earliest of these imitators, 
has been considered as inferior to Tatius in 
point of style, in which he exhibits a ^'od 
deal of the sophist, but he far excels liim in 
the probability and simj»licity of his inci- 
dents^he also surpasses him in the general 
conduct of his w'ork, since, as the romanco 
advances, the interest inci'eascs to tlm end, 
and the fate of the characters is carefully con- 
cealed till the conclusion. Nor is it loaded 
wiili those episodes and lengthened descrip- 
tions w'hich encumber the Clitophon and 
I Leucippe of Tatius. The author is also more 
I careful than liis predecessor not to viuluto 
! probability, and seems anxious to preserve an 
appearance of historical fidelity. 

I A considerable part of the commencement 
, of the Chaereas and Callirhoc' of Chariton 
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Ii;is been lost, and the first incident we now 
meet witli is the niarrinje of the hero and 
heroine. The other suitors of Cullirhoc, 
eiinuted at tlio preference pven to Chaereas, 
contrive to make liim jealous of his wife. In 
a transjiort of passion he kicks her so vio- 
lently that she swoons, and is believed dead. 
This incident is one of the worst imagined to 
be met with in any of the Greek romances. 
It leaves sueh an impression of the brutality 
of the principal character, that we are not 
reconciled to him by all his subsequent grief 
and diligent search after Callirhoe our dis- 
gust might perhaps have been lessened, had 
the author made him employ a dagger or 
poison. 

After her supposed death, Callirhoe is buried 
along with a great quantity of treasure. It 
was customary in Greece that effects of a 
value proportioned to the rank of the de- 
ceased should bo deposited in tombs. It is 
mentioned in Strabo (1. 8,) that the persons 
who were sent by Caesar to colonize Corinth, 
left no tomb unexplored ^ ; 

— an anecdote which evinces the existence of 
that species of depredation which forms a 
leading incident in this and so many of the 
other Greek romances. Callirhoe revives soon 
afterher interment, and at thiscriticalmoment, 
Theron, a pirate, who had witnessed the 
concealment of the trca.surc, breaks ojien the 
8c]iulchrc, which was placed near the shore, 
and sets sail with the booty and Callirhoe. 
At Miletus ho sells her to Dionysius, an 
I onian prince, who soon becomes enamoured 
of his slave. Chariton is the first writer of 
romance who has introduced an interesting 
male character. Dionysius is represented 
generous, learned, valiant, and tender ; — nor 
was there any thing improper in his attach- 
ment to Callirhoe, as she disclosed the noble- 
ness of her birth, but concealed that slie was 
the wife of another ; — he makes love to her 
with all possible delicacy, and imposes no 
restraint on her inclinations. Callirhoe, hav- 
ing already one husband, feels some scruples 
at accepting a second ; but at length agrees to 
espouse Dionysius, with the view of giving a 
nominal father to the child of which she was 
pregnant. 

Tile following portion of the romance is 
occuiiied with the attemnts of Mithridates, 


satrap of Caria, to obtain possession of Callir- 
hoe, for whom he had conceived a violent 
affection — the search made by Chaereas for 
his wife after discovering that she was inno- 
cent, and yet alive — and his anival in Ada 
to reclaim her from Dionysius. 

At length all parties are summoned to 
Babylon, to mainbain their cause before 
Artaxerxes. Mithiidates and Chaereas ap- 
pear first, and aftenvards Dionysius arrives, 
accompanied by Callirhoe. There is no [lart 
of the romance so unnatural as the account of 
the extraordinary effects produced by the 
beauty of Callirhoe, on the beholders at 
Babylon, and the regions through which sho 
passed on her journey : but after her arrival, 
the flatteiy which wo may sopjiose paid to a 
desjiot in an eastern court, by satraps and 
eunuchs, is finely touched ; and the meeting 
of Chaereas with Callirhoo in the palace, 
while the cause is under cognizance, is hap- 
pily imagined. Artaxerxes, as was to bo 
expected, having become enamoured of the 
object of dispute, defers giving any decision, 
in order to protract her stay in Babylon. Ac- 
counts, meanwhile, arrive of a revolt of the 
Egyptians, and their invadon of Syria The 
king, accompanied by Dionysius, proceeds 
against them, and, according to the custom of 
the Persian monarchs, takes the ladies of the 
court, among whom Callirhoe was now num- 
bered, along vvith him. But, os they are 
found to be cumbersome on the march, they 
are left at Arado,an island at a short distance 
from the continent. Chaereas, exasjierated by 
a false report that the king had bestowed 
Callirhoo on Dionysius, joins the Egj'ptian 
forces, takes Tyre by stratagem, and, in 
consideration of his talents as a general, is 
appointed to command the fleet. Having de- 
stroyed the Persian navy soon after his eleva- 
tion, in a great battle which w'as fought near 
Arado, he takes possession of the island, and 
recovers Callirhoe. In the course of the 
night succeeding the day which had been 
so propitious to the love and glory of Chae- 
rcas, a messenger arrives at Arado with ac- 
counts of the total overthrow of the Egyptian 
army, which had been cliielly cfiTected by the 
skill and valour of Dionysius. To him Callir- 
hoe writes a very handsome letter, and returns 
with Ch.'icrcos to Syracuse. 
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About the time of Chariton, tlierc lived 
three |)ersons i»f the name of Xenophon, each 
of whom wrote a romance. These authors 
weix* distinguished by the names of Antio- 
chenus, Cypriiis, and Kphesius. Antioclicnus, 
in imiution of Jaiiihlicus, called Ins romance 
Ihibylonica : the second Xenophon entitled 
his work (which rclatcH the loves of Ciuyros, 
Myrrha, and Adonis), Cypriaca, 

The Kjdiesiaca (which lias alone been pub- 
lished) consists of ten books, and comprehends 
the loves of Habrocomas and Anthia. lu tliis 
work the incidents are extremely similar to 
those that occur in the preceding romances. 
The hero and heroine hccoino enamoured in 
the temple of Diana : they arc married early 
in the work, but in obedience to an oracle of 
Apollo, are forced by their ]>arents to travel, 
and in the course of their wanderings ex{>eri< 
ence the accustomed adventures with robbers 
and pirates. On one occasion Anthia, when 
separated from her husband by a series of 
misfortunes, fdls into the hands of banditti, 
from whom she is rescued by a young noble- 
man, named Perilaus, who becomes enamoured 
of her. Anthia, fearing violence, alfects a 
consent to marry liim ; but on the arrival of 
tlie ap|K)intcd time, swallows a soporific 
draught which she had procured from a phy- 
sician, who was the friend of Perilaus, and to 
whom she had entninted the secret of her 
story. Much lamentation is made for her 
death, and she is conveyed with great pomp 
to a sepulchre. As she had only drunk a 
sleeping potion, she soon awakes in the tomb, 
which is plundered by pirates for the sake of 
the treasure it conhuned. 

Mr Douce, in Iris Illustrations of Shak- 
.speare, has pointed out the resemblance be- 
tween this adventure and the leading incident 
of the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet. The 
Ephoriaca, lie acknowledges, was not pub- 
lisiitnl at the time when Luigi da Porto wrote 
the novel, su]»|K)scd to be Shaks|>eare*s ori- 
ginal, but he thinks it very probable he had 
mot with the manuscript of the Greek ro- 
mance. 

Throughout the work the author of the 
E])he.siaca seems to tliink it necessary that 
every woman wlio sees Habrocomas, should 
fall in love with him, and that all the male 
i^iaracters should become enamoured of An- 


tliia. The story also i.s extremely coinpli- 
cat**d ; and a remark which wjis formerly 
made respecting Heliodorus may 1>e applied 
w'ith double force to Xenophon ; the changes 
of fortune in his romance arc too numerous, 
and too much of the same nature- Xenophon, 
however, has received much commendaliou 
from the critics, for the elegance of Iris style, 
which is said to bear a strong resemblance to 
that of Longus, and is declared by Pulitian to 
l>e smooth as that of a more renowned Xeno- 
phon. “ Sic uti(iue Xenophon scribit, nun 
quidem Atheniensis ille, sed ultcr co twn in- 
suarior Ephesius.'* — {PoUi. Mise. c. 15.) 

After the age in which Cliaritun and the 
Xenophons are supposed to have lived, moro 
than three centuries elapsed without the )tru- 
duction of any fictitious narrative deserving 
attention. The first romance that ap|>eaied 
at the end of this long interval, was (>f a 
totally different nature from tliose which 
preceded it. The love it breathes is not of an 
earthly, but a heavenly nature ; ami its inci- 
dents consist not in the adventui'es of heroes, 
but the sufferings of martyrs. 

In the times which succeeded the earliest 
ages of Christianity, the spirit of the new ra- 
ligion appears to have been but imperfectly 
understood by many of its most zealous minis- 
ters ; and it is to the dispassionate investiga- 
tion of modem times, that wo are indebted 
for the restoration of its primitive simj>lK:ity 
and purity. 

As the first corruption of the doctrines of 
Christianity w'as owing to the eastern gno.‘-tics, 
so, with the Thcrajfentae^ and other orienUil 
sects, originated the notion so fatal to tho 
practice of genuine religion, that the rejec- 
tion of the Creator's buuntit^ in this worbl is 
the best title to au immeasurable beatitude in 
the next. 

With a view of promoting a taste for mo- 
nastic seclusion, St John of Damascus (a pioua 
monk of Syria, who lived in the eighth cen- 
tury, during the reign of the em|K;ror lico 
Isauricus), apj>ears to have written Iris Lives 
of Darloam and Josajihat.* Ho feigns that 
the incidenta had l>een told to him by certain 
pious Ethiopians, by which he means Indians, 
who had found them related by engravings on 
tablets of unsuspected veracity. 

1 Appendix No. 6. 
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Tills storj’, which is supposed to he the 
model of our Bpiritudl romances, is said, and 
with some probability, to bcfounded in truth ; ! 
thou;:h the prophetic orthodoxy of Damas- ' 
cenus has anticipated discusuons which were 
not agitated for centuries after the era of his 
saints. I 

To a carnal mind, the tale in itself is destl> I 
tute of interest. Martyrs and magicians, 
theological arguments and triumphs over in* ' 
hdelity, alternately occupy the narrator, while 
Satan and his agents lie in wmt for every 
opjiortunity to entrap the unwary Neophytes. 

The style of the work is formed on the 
sacred writings, and it is not altogether with- 
out reason that the origin of spiritual romance 
has been traced to the apocryphal books of 
Scripture. The long discourses of Rarlaam 
abound with parabolical allurions — in agree- 
able and ingenious similitudes. Indeed, in so 
long a com{>osition, and of snch a species, it 
is .surprising that the author should liave con- 
trived so much to enliven the dialogue, and 
render it so little tedious. 

When the Christian religion had spread 
abroad in Egypt, and the fame of the sanctity 
of its teachers reached even to India, where 
many, relinquishing their property, dediatted 
themselves to the solitary worship of God, 
tiicro reigned in the east a certain king, named 
Abcnncr. This person was distinguished by 
the elegance of his form, and success in war, 
but darkened his other bright qualities by a 
6u]>crstitiou8 regard to idols. All things 
proR]>ered under his hands, and the want of 
children alone appears to liave reminded him 
of the inadequacy of his power for securing 
happiness. 

In the midst of this prosperity, Abenner 
was annoyed by the troops of monks and 
Christians, who, by their zeal in preaching, 
brought over from the worship of idols many 
of the most considerable nobles of thecountiy. 
Enraged at this defection, and unacquainted 
with the truth of the doctrines disseminated, 
the king instituted a grievous persecution 
against all who professed the new religion. 
Many of the ordinary wor»hip]>crs tottered in 
their faith ; but the monastic class, by suifer- 
ing martyrdom, enjoyed n glorious opportu- 
nity of showing their zeal. A distinguislied 
fnlmo moi-coycr unterrified by the sufferings 


of the Christians, embraced the occasion for 
declaring his convemon, and in an elaborate 
speech endeavoured to seduce the king. His 
majesty, however, with a rare forb^rance, 
dismissed him, without conferring the crown 
of martyrdom ; but as a testimony of the in* 
ethcacy of liis preaching, increased the rigour 
of Ills jiersecution, and bestowed new honours 
on tlie worship|>er8 of idols. 

After these aberrations a son is bom to 
Abenner, of singular beauty ; ovcijoyed by 
the accomplishment of his strongest wish, lie 
proclmms a great festival, and assembles about 
fifty of the most eminent of the astrologers 
skilled in the learning of the Chaldeans. 
These sages predict that the young prince 
would 8ur])OS8 in wealth, power, and glory, 
all his predecessors. Daniel alone of their 
number foretells his distinguished zeal for the 
Christian religion, and declares that tlie glory 
to which he was destined was reserved for 
him in another and a better world. 

The king, dismayed by this prophecy, be- 
thinks himself of human means to avert its 
completion. For this purpose he builds a 
splendid (>alace, in which he places liis son, 
and where, by providing him with teachers 
and attendants of the most healthy and beau- 
tiful appearance, he is careful that no symp- 
toms of death, or disease, or poverty, or any 
thing that could molest him,^ould fall under 
his ohsorvatiun. 

After these arrangements, so well calculated 
for the good education of a young prince, 
finding that some of the monks still survived, 
Abenner renews tlic j>ersecution, and on two 
of their numl>er he Injstows the crown of 
martyrdom, which indeed tliey appear to 
liave eagerly solicited. 

Meanwhile Prince Josapliat waxed strong, 
and possessing great ingenuity, and a prodi- 
gious love of learning, gives much disquietude 
to his teachers, whom he fiequcntly puzzles 
by his questions. 

j Notwithstanding the anxiety of the king, 
.to keep the mind of his son unacquainted 
with every idea productive of pain, the irk- 
someness of his confinement, and a desire to 
learn its cause, harass and distress him. Having, 
therefore, jwrsuaded one of his attendants to 
inform him of the prediction of the astrologer, 
and the cause of the persecution of the Chris 
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tians, he obtains permission from the kinp; to 
leave his prison, his guard receiving instruc- 
tions that wherever he went he should be 
surrounded with all imaginable delights : But 
in spite of the vigilance of those about him, 
to remove alt unseemly objects from his sight, ' 
he one day steals a glance at a lc|>er, and soon ’ 
after lias a full view of an old man in the last ! 
stage of decre])itude, by whicli means he 
gradually acquires the ideas of disease and of 
death. 

In these days the word of God came to 
Harlaam, a pious monk, who dwelt in the wil- 
dem^ of ^nnaar, and moved him to attempt 
the conversion of Josaphat. Having, there- 
fore girt himself wth w’orldly vesture, he 
journeyed in disguise of a merchant, towards 
India, till lie arrived at the residence of the ; 
young prince. Here he insinuated himself i 
into the confidence of the attendant who liad . 
revealed to Josapliat the prediction of the as- ! 
truloger. lie informed tills person that he | 
wished to present the jtrince with a gem which 
was of great price, and was endowed %vith 
many virtues. Under this similitude of a 
worldly jewel, he t^'pificd the beauties of the 
gos{>el ; and the prince having heard the story 
of the inei'cliant, ordered him to be instantly 
introduced. Bailaain liaviug thus gained ad- 
mittance, premises his instnictions with a 
summary of socred history, from the fall of 
Adam to the resurrection of our Saviour ; and, 
liaving in this way excited the attention and 
curiosity of Josaphat, who conjectures that 
this is the jewel of the mercliont, he gradually 
proceeds to unfold all the mysteries and in- 
culcate all the credetida of Christianity. 

The soemment of baj>tism, and tlie com- 
nuinioii of bread and wine — faith — works — j 
and the resurrection, with all the various 
topics such sulijccts involve, ai*c successively 
ex{K)unded and illustrated. Josaphat yields 
implicit assent to the doctrines of Harlaam, 
and is admitted to the knowledge of all the 
questions wliicli agitated the cliurch in these 
eiirly periods. 

The consideration of the seclusion of the 
monks, and the efficacy of retirement in 
withdrawing their minds fi-om this world, 
with a warm eulogy on this sficcies of inai-tyr- 
dom, pre|»arc the way for Ikirbiam to throw 
oH the terrestrial habiliments of the merchant, 


and to api>ear before his pupil in all the luxury 
of spiritual cleanness. An ancient goat-skin 
(from tlie effect of the sun, almost incor- 
j>orated with his fleshlcss bones), served him 
AS a shirt, a rough and ragged hair-cluth de- 
scended from his loins to his knees, and a 
cloak of the same texture suspended from the 
shoulders, composed the upper garment of tliis 
disciple of St Anthony. 

Unajipalled by the horror of this picture, 
Josaphat entreats the monk to release him 
from confinement, and to accept him as a 
companion in the desert ; but is dissuaded hy 
the prudence of Harlaam, who fears that, by 
the failure of such a premature step, he might 
be delmiTcd from the completion of his pious 
work. 

Having, therefore, baptized Josaphat, and 
left liim his leathern doublet and liair-cloth 
as memorials of his conversion, and to yr&rd 
off the attacks of Satan, he dejmrts to the 
deserts after a profusion of prayer for the 
prince’s perseverance in well-doing. 

During his absence, Josa]diat continues to 
manifest his zeal hy every kind of mortifica- 
tion and prayer. Unfortunately, however, 
Zardan, one of his attendants, who was ap- 
prized of lus conversion, uneasy at the neglect 
of Ills trust, reve.*ils to the king the visits of 
Harlaam. 

Forthwith Abenner, being grievously en- 
raged and troubled, betakes himself to Ara- 
chis, a celebrated astrologer, to whom ho 
discovers the lamentable pradicameut of Ids 
son. 

Araebis soon rcstoi*es composure to the 
king, by proposing two expedients for the 
i*emoval of tliis grievance. The fii-st of these 
was to lay hold of Barlnam, and, by threatoii- 
ing the tortui'e, to comt>el him to confess tlio 
falsehood of his doctrine. Should Harlaam 
escape, he next proposed to persuade Nachor, 
an ancient wuU/tematician, wdio hod a strong 
, resemblance to the monk, to allow himself to 
' be discomfited in a disputation on the trutli of 
I Christianity ; by which means he expects that 
I Josaphat will without difficulty come over to 
the triumphant party. 

In their endeavours to overtake Harlaam 
the Impious arc unsuccessful ; but the king 
iU^in suffers his w'rath against *lic monks to 
overpower lus humanity, / leTeuteea 
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these ascetics, who refuse, with many con- 
temptuous reprooclies, to discover the retreat 
of Barlaam, are tortured and put to death. 

« Recourse was now had to the second expe- 
dient of Arachis, who, having arranged matters 
witii Nachor, signifies that he had got hold of 
Barlaam ; and tho king having proclaimed an 
amnesty, invites the Chiistians, with tho most 
Icnnied of the heathen, to he present at a 
public disputation with the hermit, on the 
merits of the new faith. 

The invitation to the Christians, however, 
appears not to have been accepted, for, witli 
the exc(*ption of Barachias (who will appear 
in a still more dignified situation hereafter), 
no one comes forward in behalf of the pre- 
tended Barlaam. Spite of this untoward 
circumstance, the false Barlaam, like the 
celebrated Balaam of old, instead of cursing 
the king’s enemies, blesses them altogether. 
The menaces of Josaphat, who, having dis- 
covered the imposition, tlireatened to tear out 
the licart and tongue of Nachor with liis own 
hands, should he bo overcome in the argu-j 
luent, appear to liave operated on him as the; 

’ flaming sword of the angel on the prudent 
and patient monitor of Balaam. llowcver 
this may be, to the astonishment and displea- 
Bui-e of Abenncr, Nachor, in liis reply to the 
idolaters, proves the errors of their tenets, and 
the divine nature of Christianity, 

Dividing tho different religions into three 
classes, the worship of the gotls, tho Jewish 
faith, and the belief in Christ, he exposes the 
absurdity of the two first, and concludes his 
harangue by demonstrating the superiority of 
the New Religion. All this the Magi are un- 
able to refute, and the king, after many vain 
attempts to remimi Nachor of his instructions, 
is obliged to dissolve the assembly, with the 
intention of renewing the conference on the 
following day. Josaphat, however, in the 
course of the night completes tlie conversion 
of Nachoi, who l>etakes himself in the morn- 
ing to the wiidenicss, to work out lus salvation 
in private. 

Wlien these things come to the knowledge' 
of the king, ho is, ns usual, much irritated ; 
and the prudent monks being no longer ex- 
to his resentment, his wise men and 
astrologers are flogged, and dismissed with 
di.'^grace. But, sjdtcof these tokens J>f inriar^ 


tiaHty, his time was not yet come, though he 
no longer offers sacrifice to the gods, nor holds 
their ministers in honour. 

The servants of the idols perceiving the 
estrangement of the king, and fearing the 
loss of ofilnings ho was wont to make to tho 
gods, call to their aid Theuda.s, a celebrated 
magician, by whose instigation Abenner is 
again induced to interfere with the tranquil- 
lity of his son. 

Presuming on tho influence of the sexual 
passion, Abenner, by advice of Theudas, orders 
the attendants of tlie prince to be removed, 
and in their room damsels of most alluring 
beauty are placed around him. Josapiiat 
appears to have 1>onie tlieir assaults with 
wonderful fortitude, though tho proceedings 
of one of them were so violent, that the )>iuus 
Damascenus ascrilics them to tho oiKjratiun 
of demons, who were undcistood by the j>ji- 
mitive Ch ristians to be the authois and pati'ous 
of idolatry. 

A more dangerous trial, however, is yvi 
resen'ed for Josaphat. I’hc most l>eaiitiful of 
his maiden attendants was a young princess, 
a captive of Al>enner. In this damsel the 
prince takes a jH*culiar interest, ami, reflecting 
on her misfortunes, he uses every endeavour 
to solace her by conversion to Chri.stianity. 
Instigated by the demons, she promises to 
accede to this cliange of religion, on condition 
that tlio prince should cs|M)use her; and on 
his declining a tie inconi]>atible with his vow 
of celibacy, she labours to convince him of its 
innocence, supporting her arguments by the 
example of the {^atiiuichs, and otliers distin- 
guished by their piety. Josa])hat, however, 
is determined agmnst this formal breach of 
his engagements ; an<l the ]>rince$s is at length 
compelled to proinii^o tlmt she will emlnacc 
Christianity on more moderate terms. This 
was too much for the piety of Josaphat to 
resist, and the gloiy' of retlccming the soul of 
the damsel, appeaml to him to atone for the 
cor])orcal dufilument, on which she insisted os 
a preliminary. 

At this perilous crisis, and when the princess 
seems to have l>ecn on the brink of converaion, 
Josipluat bethinks himself of prayer. After 
some hours s{>ent in tears and su})plications, 
he falls into a profound sleep, during which 
it appeared to him that he was coiivcvcd to 
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an immense meadow, adorned with beautiful 
and fragrant flowers, and with trees bearing 
every species of fruit, whose leaves, when 
shaken by the bi’ceze, pro<luccd at once celes- 
tial melody and delicious odour. Tlie e}’es 
were refreslied by streams which glided along 
more pure than crysUl, while couches, scat- 
tered through the meadow and luxunuusly 
jirepared, invited to repose. Thenee he was 
carried into a city which shone will) ineffable 
splendour. The walls were formed of bur- 
nished gold, and the bulwarks, which towered 
above them, were of precious stones, superior 
to those produced in the mines of this world. 
A supernatural light, diffused from above, 
illumined the streets. Ethereal bands, clothed 
in shining vestments, chaunted strains which 
luvl never yet reached the ear of mortal, and 
a voice was heard saying, This is tlic rest of 
the just, this is the joy of those who have 
pleased the I^ord.** His guides refusing the 
ixM|uest of Josapliat to remain in one of tlie 
comers of this city, ho was again carried 
across the meadow, ami on tlie opposite side 
he entered dark and gloomy caverns, through 
which whirlwinds blew with unceasing vio- 
lejice, and the worm and serpent rioted on the 
souls of sinners in a furnace blown to fury by 
the breath of demons. 

Josophat awakens greatly exliausted by this 
vision, and fuilified in his virtuous resolutions 
hy the very striking contrast which had Ikkui 
exliibited. At the same iH*riod likewise, the 
demons (as aftenvards appeared from their 
own confession), had been put to flight by a 
sign of the cross which the prince had for- 
tunately made, and thus left liim to combat 
with hl^ earthly antagonist alone. 

The scheme of the idolaters having thus 
failed, and the captive princess being almn- 
doned to ^rirginity and rcprol«ition, Theudas 
attempts in a conference to shake the faith of 
Josa]>hat ; but the latter victorious!}’ converts 
the magician, and sends him, like Nachor, to 
the desert, where he is baptized, and p:u>scs 
the remainder of his life in venting tears and 
groans, and in producing other fiuits of rc- 
|>cutancc. 

At length the king determines no longer to 
hara.s3 his son on the score of religion ; but, 
by the advice of Arachis, divides Ins kingdom 
with him huuiiig that the cares of guveiii-| 


nient may withdraw him from liis ascetic 
habits. The first use, however, which Josa- 
phat makes of his new-acquired power, is to 
erect the cross on every tower of the city 
where he dwells, while the temples and altars 
of the idols ore levelled with the dust ; he also 
dedicates to our Saviour a magnificent entho- 
dral, where he preaches the gospel to his sub- 
jects, calls many from darkness to light, and 
distributes his treasures among the poor. Now 
God (says the pious author of this history), 
was with him whithersoever he walked, and 
all that lie did prospered unilcr his hands ; 
but it was not so with the household of 
Abenner, which daily waxed weaker and 
weaker. 

Presuming that this distinction would not 
have l>ecn made without a cause, the king 
finally allows himself to be converted by Jo- 
sapliat ; whose spiritual son ho thus becomes, 
to the unutterable eilification and comfort of 
the monks ; and then retiix's from the govern- 
ment of his kingdom to a solitary place, where 
he chiefly employs himself in throwing dust 
on his head, and at length gives up the ghost 
after a long coui'se of penitence and mortifi- 
cation. 

Josajdiat being now left witliout check, re- 
solves to retire from the worhl, and pass the 
remainder of his days with Darhiam in tlio 
desert. Having therefore harangued his peo- 
ple, and comjiellcd Haracliias, the ]>crson who 
stood forward to defend the false Railoam, to 
ascend the vacant throne, much against the 
inclination of the prince elect, he escapes with 
sonic difficulty from his subjects. 

After a painful pilgrimage of manv days, in 
the course of wliich he meets Avith numberless 
demons, tempting him sometimes in the form 
of springs of water, and sometimes in the less 
acceptable shai>e of wibl beasts and serpents, 
he arrives at tlie cell of Ikul;iam. 

There, after due prcpanitiun by devout ex- 
ercises, the old man dies, and is buried by 
Josaphat, who .sjHjnds thirty-five years in sup- 
plicatit>ns to heaven, for a S|K}cdy removal 
from this fife. The lioly men of these times 
indeed appear to have jwisscil their existence, 
as if they had l>een brouglit into this world 
only for the purpose of praying for tlrif 
deliverance from its tliraldoin. 

Tlicpniyasof JujHiphat uirat !er,£'h 
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and he is buried by a neighbouring hermit in 
the grave of Barlaain. 

^V'hen the account of his demise reaches his 
successor, Barnchias, he comes with a great 
retinue to the desert; and having raised the 
bodies of Josnphat and Harlaam, wdiich he 
tinds pei*fectly entire, and (winch could not 
have been expected in tlie lifetime of the 
saints,) emitting a most grateful odour, he 
trans|)orts them to his metro]K>Us. There they 
arc deporited in a magnificent church, in which 
they continued to work miracles, as they had 
done in the course of their journey, and before 
they were again interred. 

Such is the principal story of Josaphat and 
Barlaain, but the romance is interspersed with 
many beautiful parables and apologues, most 
of which bear evident marks of Oriental origin. 
These arc chiefiy introduced as having been 
told by Barlaain to the young prince, in order 
to illustrate and embellish the sacred doctiiues 
which ho was inculcating. 

A man flying from an uniconi, by which he 
w*as pursued, had nearly fallen into a deep pit, 
but saved himself by grasping tlic twigs of a 
slender shrub which grew on the side. While 
he hung 8usi>cnded over the abyss by this 
feeble hold, he observed tw'O mice, the one 
white and the other black, gnawing tlie root 
of the plant to which he had trusted. At the 
bottom of tlie gulf he saw a monstrous dragon, 
breathing forth flames, and prepared to devour 
liim : while by this time the unicorn W'as 
looking at him over the verge of the precipice. 
In this situation he perceived honey distilling 
fi4»m the branches to which he clung, and, 
unmindfpl of tlie hoirors by which he was 
BiiiToundcd, he satiated himself with the 
sweets which were dropiiing from the boughs. | 
—Here the unicorn typifies death, by which | 
all men are pureued ; the pit is the world,! 
full of evils; the shrub, of which the root I 
was corroded by the white and bbvck mouse, | 
is life, diminished, and at length consume<l,| 
by the hours of »Uiy and night ; thcdnigon is 
lu ll ; and the honey, tem}>oral plc,^isures, which 
we eagerly follow*, regardless of the snares 
which are everywhere spread for our destruc- 
tion. 

In order to inculcate the wis<lom of laying 
up trciUHures in heaven, we are told that a cer- 
tain state observed the custoin of choosing a 


foreigner for its king, and after allowing him 
to |)ass a certain time in all imaginable de- 
lights, drove liiin, by a general insurrection, 
into a remote and desert island. One of tlicse 
inonarchs, learning how frail was the tenure 
by wliich he held the sovereignty, instead of 
consuming his time, like his predecessors, in 
feasts and carousals, employed himself in 
amassing heaps of gold and silver and precious 
stones, which he tiansmittcd to the island to 
which he expected to be conveyed. Thither 
(when the ]>eriud of banishment at length 
arrived), he betook himself without pain or 
reluctance, and while he saw his foolish pre- 
decessor perishing w'itli want, he passed the 
remainder of his days in joy and abundance. 

A poweriul and magnificent king, during 
an excursion through the streets of his eajutu), 
observed a glimmering light, and looking 
through a chink of the door whence it issued, 
he perceived a subleri-aneous habitation, in 
w’bicli was seated a man clothetl in rags, and 
apparently in the ktst extremity of want. By 
him sat his wife, holding an earthen cup in 
her hand, but (tnging and delighting her ims- 
Ixmd with all sorts of merriment. The king 
exj)ressing his wonder at the thoughtlessness 
of those who could rejoice in such i>eiiiiry, 
his minister embraced the opportunity of 
teaching him that princes who exult in splen- 
did palaces and itiyal vestments, appear still 
more thoughtless to the glorified iuliabitants 
of the eternal mansions. 

There is also related a story which has been 
frequently imitated, of a person who was pro- 
secuted for a debt due to the crown, and who, 
on a])plying to friends whom he had sup- 
ported, or for whom he had expo&c<f his Life, 
is repulsed by them all, but is at length re- 
lieved by an enemy, whom he had oppressed 
and |)ersccuted. 

It was probably in consequence of the num- 
ber and beauty of these parables that Josaphat 
and Harhiam liecame so great a favourite, and 
w as so frequently imitate*! during the middle 
ages. In a Inter period it gave rise to more 
tlian one of the tales of lioceaccio, as will 
a]>pear when we come to treat of the Italian 
novelists ; and it wjis mi<|Uc»tioimbly the 
model of that species of spiritual fiction, 
which was so prevalent in France during the 
bixteeuth and scveutcLiilli centuries. 
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Jusaphat and Barlaam, however, was the 
hu^t example of tliis species of composition 
pnxluccd (luring the existence of the eastern 
empire ; the only Greek romance by which 
it was succeeded, being formed on the model 
of Tlieagcnes and Chariclea, or rather of the 
Clilopimn and Leucippe. Indeed, in this 
lust and feeble example of Grecian fiction, 
we seldom meet with an incident of which 
we liavo not the prototype in the romances 
of lleliodorus or Tatius. It is entitled Ismene 
and Ismenias,' and was written by Eustathius, 
sometimes called Eumathius, who flourished, 
as Huet terms it, in the twelfth century, 
during the reign of the emi>eror Emanuel 
C'omnenus. The commencement of the story, 
and the mode in w hicli the hero and heroine 
become acquainted, is evidently taken from 
lleliodorus, Ismenias is sent as a herald from 
his native city, Eurycoiiiis, for tlie perfor- 
mance of some annual ceremony, to Auly- 
cumis, where he is hospitably entertained by 
Sosthencs, the father of Ismene. This young 
lady is seized with a passion for the herald, 
oil seeing him for the first time at dinner ; 
slie presses his hand, makes love to him under 
shelter of the table, and at length piDCeeds so 
far that Ismenias bursts into laughter. Ile- 
limlorus has painted his Arsace, and Tatius 
his Melite, as women of tills description ; but 
Kustatliius is the first who has introduced his 
heroine avowing love without modesty and 
without delicacy. To her advances Ismenias 
at length makes some return, and the period 
of his embassy being expired, he departs to 
his native place, Eurycomis, accompanied by 
Sosthenesand his daughter Ismene, whom he 
entertains in his father's house. One day, 
at dinner, Sosthenes accidentally mentions 
that Ids daughter is speedily to be married. 
Ismene, who apjiears to have been previously 
uirncquainted with this projected change in 
her situation, insists, in the course of the 
following night, on an immediate eloi>cmcnt 
w ith Ismenias. She dragged mo along (says 
Ismenias, who relates the story), nor would. 
Stic quit her hold, though I alfirmed that the 
tilings necessary for her departure were not 
piejiarcd. I with difficulty, at length, escaped 
trom her hands, calling all the gods to wit- 


ness. — Ismenias, however, on leaving her 
does not go to prcjiare fur the elopement, but 
to sleep ; which, indeed, is the constant 
resource of the hero of this romance in every 
emergency. Throughout the w hole work he 
consults his pillow, in circumstances which 
should have converted a sleei>er of Ephesu 
into an Argus. At length, by the exertion 
of Cratisthenes, the friend of Ismenias, a 
vessel is procured, in which the lovera em- 
bark. A storm having arisen, and a victim 
being thought necessaiy by the sailors to 
appease Nejitune, the lot falls on Ismene, who 
is accordingly thrown overboard. The wind 
of course is allayed ; but as the lover of 
Ismene disturbs the crew with his lamenta- 
tioas, he is set ashore on the coast of Ethiopia. 
After being thus disembarked, he experiences 
the usual adventures with pirates, and is at 
lost sold as a slave at I)aphniiK>lis, to a Greek 
master, who soon after goes as herald to 
another city in Greece, and carries Isinc- 
nias along with him. The herald and his 
slave are received in the house of ftostratus, 
where Ismenias discovers Ismene, living in u 
servile condition. When thrown into the sea, 
she had been preserved by the exertions of a 
dolphin, and had afterwards been sold by 
pirates to Sostratus. This gentleman, witli 
his daughter, and also Ismene, attend the 
master of Ismenias to Daphiiipolis. In the 
middle of the night which followed their 
arrival in that city, the whole band proceed 
to worship in the temple of Apollo. Here 
the father and mother of Ismenias, and the 
|»arcnta of jsmene, are discovered tearing 
their hair, and lamenting in full chorus. 
The lovers are recognised by their parents, 
and redeemed from servitude, after the he- 
roine has been sotjccted to the usual trial 
of chastity. 

In this romance, which consists of eleven - 
book.s, no distressing incident (except indeed 
to the reader) occurs till the sixth, in which 
ismene’s intended marriage is firat alluded 
to by her father. The five preceding books 
present one continued scene of j'dlity, and 
the long descriptions of festivity are seldom 
intcrnipteil, except by still longer accounts 
of dreams, which are represented ns having 
been infinitely more agreeable than could be 
expected, fioiii the loaded stomachs of the 
I 
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filpcpcn. As the work advances, these dreams 
1>ecoine quite ridiculous, from their accurate 
minuteness, and the long reasonings carntnl 
on in them by ])cr8ons whose stock of logic, 
even when awake, does not a{>]>ear to have 
]>ec*n veiy' extensive. 

The story of Ismene and ismenias is not 
intricate in itself, hut is per)>lexed by the 
similarity of names. The reader must be far 
advanced in the work before he learns to dis- 
tinguish the hero from tlic heroine ; esj^ecially 
as the latter acts a pati which in most ro- 
mances is assigned to the former. Kurycomis 
is the city from which Ismenias is sent as 
herald. In Aulycomia he is received by Sos- 
tlicnes, the father of Ismene ; and is sold to a 
Greek master at Daj)hnii>olis, who goes as 
lierald to Artycomis, where he is entertained 
by Sostmtus. Eustathius lias j>eihap3 fallen 
into this blemish by imitating Ileliodoius, 
in whose romance Clmercas, Caiasiris, and 
Cnenion, are the names of the principal cha- 
racters. 

Eustathius resembles the author of Cli- 
tophon and Leucippe, in his fondness for 
descriptions of iiauitings. The second and 
fourth books are full of accounts of allego- 
rical pictures in the temples and summer- 
house of the garden of Sostlienes, which were 
hung with representations of the four cardinal 
virtues, and also with emblems of each of the 
twelve months of the year. A reaper is 
dra>vn for July ; a person bathing for August ; 
and one sitting by the fire for February. 
Some of these allegories, however, ai*c rather 



that month is the most favourable for mili- 
tary expeditions. From Tatius also the au- 
thor of Ismene and Ismenias bon'ows that 
ticklUh cxj)criment, which winds up the 
fable of so many of the Greek romances, 
with such honour to tlio heroines, and such 
siitisfoction to their lovere. From I^ongus, 
according to Huet, he has taken tluit cele- 
brated piece of gallantry,' which consists in 

I Elogans gciiua. — Iltut, Ory. Fub, 

• Achilles Tatius, Ac. 

> Dialog. Deor. vol. i. p. 129, 

4 It r»7r iufuifn. It ^ixu rif 

ri inn 

l.o« 'Jl.TUis idea, alviig with luaiiv ulher far-felvhcd 


drinking from tlie jwirt of a goblet which had 
been touched by the lips of a mistress. Hut 
j this artifice, which has been introduced in so 
many amatoiy' comjiositions,^ may l>e traced 
much higher than the Daphiiis and Chloo of 
Longus. It is one of the counsels given by 
Ovid in liis Ail of Love : (dc Art. Amat. lib. 
i. 575.) 

Fac primus rapias illitis tacU labcllis 
Tocula : quatiuo bibit parte puelia, bibc. 

Lucian, too, in one of his dialogues,’ imtkes 
Jupiter pay this compliment to Ganymede : 
and the same conceit may l)e found in a col- 
lection of letters by the sophist Philostmtus, 
who wrote in the second century. “ Drink 
to me,” says he, “ with thine eyes only, or if 
thou wilt, putting the cup to thy lips, fill it 
with kisses, and so ])Cstowit upon me.”* 

On account of his numerous plagiarisms, 
Eustathius is violently attacked by Iluet, who 
says that he rather tmuscrihes than imitates 
the work of Tatius. Indeed,” continues 
he, “tlierc can he nothing more frigid tiinn 
this romance, nothing meaner, nothing more 
un]>leasant and disgusting. In the whole 
there is no decency, no probability, no inven- 
tion, no happy disposition of incident. The 
author introduces tlic licro relating his own 
adventures : but one cannot discover whom 
he addre»«es, or why he is discoursing. Is- 
meno is first cnamouital, she first confesses 
and oflers love without modesty, witliont 
shame, and without art. Ismenias takes no 
hint from these cai'csscs, nor docs lie make 
any return. This may be pniiseworthy in 
morals or philosojihy, but is wretched in 
romance. In shuil, tlie whole is the work of 
some raw school boy, or unskilful sophist, 
from whose hands the bircli ought never to 
have been withdrawn.” 

These remarks of Huct may in gcneml be 
well founded, but liis censure of Kiibtathins 
for not having created a diameter to whom 
the hero i*ecounts his history would he appli- 
cable, if just, not only to the work he ciili- 
ci)CS, hut to many of our best modern novels 

conc(‘ils of Philostratua, bctni imitated by Ucti 
Jonson, in bis p04.’m entitled the I'orcst: — 

“ Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine ; 

Ur leave .a kiss but in the cup, 

Aiid ril not look fur wine.*'' 
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and romances. The method adopted by 
Achilles Tatiiis^ of introducing a listener, 
seems now exploded ; and if we fancy that the 
hero or licruine s|)cak8, the narration must 
bo regarded as a soUhK[uy from beginning to 
end. But ill the modern novel, and in the 
Greek romance of Isiiiene and Isineiiias, the 
persons who relate their story are neither 
conceived to address a friend, nor to report 
their adventures to themselves, but are sup 
posc<l to have written what the reader 
l>e ruses. 

Notwithstanding its defects, ismene and 
Ismeiiias has been imitated by subsequent 
jHjets and writers of romance. D'Ui’fe, in 
particular, has taken the description of the 
fountain of love intnuluced in the Astrea, 
from that of Diana at Aiiycomis ; and inutiy 
of the incidents and names in the w'ork of 
Eustathius liave been transferred to the 
Sjtanlsh |>05tural of Montemayor. 

Besides those Greek romances that have 
been enumerated, there is one entitled Dusi- 
cles and Rhodaiites, by Thcodorus Pro<hoinus, 
who wrote about the middle of the 12th cen- 
tury, and was nearly contemporary with 
Eustathius, but which sliall not be farther 
mentionetl : as, besides beingveiy indifferently 
written, it is in iamhics, and is rather a ]>oem 
than a romance. It was followed by a great 
many others of a similar description, in the 
12th and 13th centuries, all of which arej 
w’ritten in iambics ; and contain a series of 
wandering advcntui*cs, strung together with ’ 
little art or invention, as tlie loves of Chari- 1 
cell and Drosilla, by Nicetas Engcnianiis, &c. | 

Of all these an account has been given by ^ 
FabriciuSjin his Bibliotliccii Giu?ca (1. «5.c. C), . 
but the only one deserving of notice or atten- j 
lion is the History of Appolionius of Tyre, I 
which b written in such bni lxirous verse, that 
I can s»'.ai*cely be considered as brciiking! 
throng ’ my j)lan, by giving a short account 1 
of it. The original Greek, I helieve, h.is 
only l.e4n recently edited, but a Latin prose 
tmnslati m, formed jis early ns the lltli cen- 
tury, was jmblished soon after the invention 
of printing, under the title of Appollonii 
Tyrii Hisloria. In this romance, we arc told 
that Anti)chns, king of Syria, who enter- 
tained to vards his daughter wanner sciiti- 
mciUs V an those of I'alciuul affection, in ' 


order to retain her in his own ]>alacc, jim- 
poundeil to her numerous suitors a riddle to 
be explained as the price of lier hand. Aj>pol- 
lonius, king of Tyre, liaving fallen in love 
with the princess by report, arrives at the 
capital of Antiochus, and solves the enigma, 
which contained an illmdon to the ciiminal 
passion of the father. The king of Syria 
lays snares for the destruction of Appolionius, 
who esca]>e8 from his dominions, and, after 
various ndventui-es, is driven by a storm into 
the states of a monarch, whei« his regal 
descent being discovered by tlie majesty of 
bis appearance, and the variety of his accom- 
plishments, the king's daughter falls in love 
with him, and, in order to protract his stay, 
requests that he may be ajipointcd licr j»re- 
ceptor in those arts in which he liad slmwii 
himself so skilful. In the coqi*sc of liis in- 
stractions, Ap|K)llonius forgets the juincess <»f 
Syria, and lays claim to the hand of his fair 
pupil. Some months after the marriage had 
lieeii solemnized, intelligence arrives that 
Antiochus and his daughter had been struck 
deail by lightning, and that the appearance 
of A])pollonius in Syria would be the signal 
of a general declaixitlon in his favour. With 
the view of obtaining this vacant soveivignty, 
he sets sail with his wife, who gives birth to 
a daughter during the voyage ; but while iu a 
swoon, into which she had soon after fallen, 
she is believed <lcad, ami from the su|»crbti- 
tion of the crew with regard to the malignant 
influence of corjwes at sea, she biinme<liatcly 
thrown overboard in a chest. Aj>polloniii« 
lands in a state of despair on the coast of 
Syria, where he entrusts liis infant daughter 
to persons on whose fidelity he could depend, 
and then sets out as a wanderer ou the face 
of the eurtli. When his daughter grows up 
she is carried off by ]»imtes, and sold at a 
Grecian city, where she is presen'c<l from 
infamy by the coinpa.ssion and continence of 
a young man, called Atheimgoras, to whoso 
embraces she was presented by her purcimscr. 
She continues to cam a sulisistence by her 
skill in music, till her father, who in the 
course of his wanderings had arrived at that 
city, in a mourning and dejt‘ctcd habit, 
attnictcd by the heavenly mcloily of her 
voice, ciitera her Iminhle dwelling. For his 
solace and leeieatioii, tliemnguhh exqubilo 
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palhoa the unhappy stoiy of lier infancy, 
fi*om wliich A}>]>ollunius didcovcrc<l that she 
was indeed his daughter. He alhanced her 
to Athenagoras, to whom she had been in- 
deltted for mure tlian the preservation of life, ^ 
and then, warned by a celestial vision, he de- , 
I^arted for Ephesus. There he found his^ 
long-lost queen, who, Imviiig been wafted to ' 
tliat coast when thi*o\vn overboard, had been 
picked up by a physician, wlio at length suc- 
ceeded in restoring the almost extinguished 
animation. 

I Besides the Latin . prose verson already 
mentioned, the romance, or history of Ai>pol- 
lonius, was translated into Latin verse about 
the end of the 12th century, hy Godfrey of 
Viterho, who introduced it in liis Pantheon, I 
or UniveiNal Chronicle, os part of the history 
of Antiochus the Third of Syria. It was also 
inserted in the Gesta Hoinanorum, which was 
written in the I4th century, and became soon 
after the subject of a Fi-cnch pi’ose romance, 
wliich was the origin of the English Chron- 
icle of A|Kilyn of Tyre, printed by Wynkin 
de Worde, in 1510. It wasfrom the metrical 
vereion, however, of Godfrey dc V^iterbo, that 
the story came to Gower, who has told it with 
little vai'hitioii in his C<jn/e.wo Amantis. 
Gower is introduced as s]>eakingthe prologue 
t») each of the five acts of Pericles, prince of 
Tyre ; whence it may be pi-csumcd that the 
author of that play derived his plot fitmi the 
English poet Tiie drama of Pericles, as is 
well known, has been the subject of much 
discussion ; the composition of the whole, or 
greater jKU-t of it, having been attributed to 
Sliakspeai’e, by some of his commentators, 
chiefly on the authority of Hrydcn:— 

Your Ben nnd Flctchrr in their fii-st young fligbr, 
Did m» Volpone, no Arhat-e« write ; 

Sh.ikspeare's own niuik' his Pericles first boro. 

The Prince of Tyre is elder than the Muor. 

Besides the romances which have been enu- 
memted, thei*c upjK“arcd during the existence 
of the eastern empire, a number of Greek kiles, 
chiefly derived from mythological stories, and 
n*scmbling those of Pmtlienius Nicemis ; but 
sometimes combined with lung discussions on 
the uatuii; of love. 1 lowever, as these arc not 
written according to the rules of romance, but 
ir.x* foundc<l on heathen fables, they are not 
included in the plan that i have adopted. 


A curious account is given by Huet, of a 
romance of disputed nuthcnUcity, which ap- 
peared under the name of Atheuagoras, en- 
titled, Du Vmi et Parfait Amour. A copy of 
this work, written in French, was sent, in tlie 
year 1501), to M. Lamane, by Martin Fumt\‘, 
who professes himself to be merely the tmn- 
slator. He informs us in the preface that he 
received the Greek copy from this M. Limane, 
who was prothonutar>' to the cardinal of Ar- 
magnac ; that he had never seen any other 
manuscript of the work, and adds, that it is 
the production of that Athenagoras, who ad- 
dressed an apology for the Christian religion 
to the emperors Marcus Aurelius and Com- 
mo<lu8, which would make him considerably 
prior to Heliodorus. In 151M), thirty years 
after it was written or translated by Fuinc'c, 
the romance was published by licmard of 
SaiijoiTy, with a preface, in which he says 
that he found among his papers a copy of the 
work, transcribed from the manuscript wliich 
Fumee had sent to M. de Lamanc. 

Iluet speaks of this romance at considemblo 
lengtl), in the work 1 liave so often rjuotcd. 
He in the first place extols the sjilendid and 
interesting manner in which the romance 
ojieiis. ** Tliere,” says he, “as in a jiicture, 
is represented the lofty triumph of Paulus 
Emilias, where, amidst so many remarkable 
objects, the king of Macedon is exhibited, 
loaded with chains, and hurried along with 
his children before the cliariot of his con- 
queror. There the enamoured Charis, griev- 
ing beyond measui'e that she had fallen into 
the )>ower of the Romans, and that she had 
been tom from The<igenes, her lover, is 
touched with delight, on unexpectedly lie- 
holding him ; and at the same moment is 
affected with the most jHiignant anguish, be- 
cause she secs him among the caidive.**.’’ U 
is from the house of Octavius, a Roman 
geneml, into whose juiwerslie had fallen, that 
Chaiis views the triumph that excites such 
janiiig emotions. Molangcnta, who turns out 
to be an elderly gentlewoman of Caithage, 
but wasat that time the slave of Octavius, is 
sent to console her. These two females 
recount to each oilier their early loves and 
misfortunes, the ivcital of which occupies the 
first six books of the romance, and the re- 
muiiiing four contain the adventuies of Charis 
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after flie ImJ obtained her freedom from 
Octayuiii, wliieh arc in the usual style of 
those contained in the Greek romances. 

As to the question of tlie authenticity of 
this production, the authors of tlic Bihlio- 
theque des Romans seem to think it a genuine ' 
work, hut do not enter into much discussion ^ 
on tlie sulijcct. lluct remarks, that tlic in- 
timate knowledge shown by the author, of 
all those things which were discovered by 
the ancients, both in nature and art; — his 
wonderful acquaintance with the history of 
past times, and the ancient errors he adojits, 
into which a modem would scarcely have 
fallen ; the Greek plimscology which shines 
even through the mist of tianslation ; and, 
above all, the dignity and grace of anli(juity, 
which cannot be ea.sily imitated, and in 
which the whole work is clothed : all con- 
spire to vindicate from the suspicion of 
forgery. The bishop then proceeds to unfold 
his arguments against the genuineness of the 
work, many of which are not more conclusive 
than tho.se adduced in favour of its authen- 
ticity. The first reason for inci-edulity is, 
that the romance has not been mentioned in 
the dictionary of Photius ; which, if admitted 
as a proof of fabrication, would render spu- 
rious the romances of Longus, Chariton, and 
the three Xenophons. Nor is the argument 
derived from the supposed imitation of llclio- 
dorns altogether conclusive, since, upon the 
supposition that the work in question was a 
genuine production of Atheirngoras, Then- 
genes and Chariclca may as probably have 
been ilcrived from Charis and Theogenes, ns 
these from the former api)ellations. The 
non-c-xistcncc, however, of a Oieek original 
of the romance Du Vrai et Parfait Amour, 
necessarily throws the onui probandi of its 
authenticity on its defenders ; and, until pro- 
duced, a strong presumption remains, that 
Charis and Theogenes is nothing more than 
a partial change of Theogenes and Chari- 
clca. 

The imposture, indeed, is clearly detected 
by vhe description of manners and iirstitutiuns 
unknown in the age of Athenagoras. Thus 
the author conducts a criminal trial in the 
heart of Orecec, according to the form ofj 
process before the parliament of Pari.s. The 
I riests and virgins introduced in the romance, ! 


as consecrated to Haminon, live according to 
the fashion of the monks and nuns of the 
fifteenth century, and not like those who 
existed in the early ages of Christianity. 

lluct has mentioned, as the princi|>al defect 
of the romance, that it is loaded with descrip- 
tions of buildings, and that the palaces are 
not raised by the magic hand of fiction, but 
by a professional architect. From this blc- 
ini.sh lluet has drarvn his chief argument 
against the authenticity of the work. “ It is 
universally known,” says he, “ that the Car- 
ilinal Armagnac was much addicted to the 
study of architecture : Philander, the com- 
mentator on Vitruvius, was one of his devoted 
retainers, was the most scientific architect of 
his age, and was, besides, well informed in 
every branch of polite literature. Now, 
since the descrij>tions of this Athonagoiois 
arc closely squaied to the principles of archi- 
tecture inculcated by him in his annotations 
on Vitruvius, may it not reasonably be sus- 
|>cctcd, that Philander was the deviser of this 
litcraiy imposture, in order to support his 
own opinions by the authority of antiquity 1 
The fraud might have been detected, had the 
work issued from the hands of Philander, or 
tlie palace of the cardinal. Tliat he might 
remove sasjdcion from himself, and conduct 
the reader as it were to other ground, ho 
wrote an amatory romance. There, as if 
incidentally, he inserted the precepts of his 
art, and, concealing his oivn name, he inge- 
niously- emi)loyed that of Lamanc, for tho 
possessor of the manuscript, and Fumce for 
the French translator. “ However it may bo,” 
he continues, “ tho romance is ingeniously 
contrived, artfully conducted, enlightened 
with un]>arallelcd sentiments and precepts 
of morality, and adorned with a profusion of 
delightful images, most skilfully disposed. 
The inciilcnts are probable, the episodes are 
deduced from the main subject, the language 
is perspicuous, and modesty is scrupulously 
observed. Here there is nothing mean, no- 
thing unnatural or affected, nothing that has 
the appearance of childishness or sophistry.” 
Huet, however, complains that the conclmsion 
of tho fable of this romance is far removed 
from the excellence of tlie introduction. 

I have now taken a successive view of the 
Greek romances, and have attempted to fur- 
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nish such an analyus of them as may enable 
tlie reader to fonn some notion of their nature 
Olid qualities. 

One quality, it is obvious, pervades them 
all, ami it is the characteristic not only of 
Greek romance, but of the first attempt at 
]»ro9e fiction in cveiy' country : The interest 
of each work almost wholly consists in a 
succesidon of strange, and often improbable 
adventures. Indeed, os the primary object 
of the narrator was to suqu ise by the inci- 
dents he rehearsed, the strangeness of these 
was the chief object to which he directed his 
attention. For the creation of these marvels^ 
Bufheient scope was a^orded him, because, 
little intercourse took place in society, the 
limits of probability were not precisely ascer- 
tained. The seclusion, also, of females in 
iliese early times gave a certain uniformity 
to existence, and prevented the novelist from 
jiainting those minute and almost impercep- 
tible traits of feeling and character, all th ise 
developments, which render a well-written 
mmlern novel so agreeable and interesting. 
Still, amid all their iin})erfection8, the Greek 
romnnees are extremely pleasing, since they 
may be considered as almost the first produc- 


jtions in wliich woman is in any degree repre- 
isented as assuming her proper station of the 
friend and the companion of man. Hitherto 
she had been considci'ed almost in the light 
of a slave, ready to bestow her affections on 
whatever master might happen to obtain her ; 
but, in Heliodorus and his followers, we see 
her an affectionate guide and adviser — we 
I behold an union of hearts painted as a inain- 
! spring of our conduct in life — wc arcdeliglitcd 
with pictures of fidelity, constancy, and ch.is- 
tity, and are encouraged to i>ersevcre in a life 
of virtue by the happy consequences to which 
it leads. The Greek romances are less valu- 
able than tliey might have been, from giving 
too much to adventure, and too little to man- 
ners and character ; — but these have not been 
altogether neglected, and several pleasing 
pictures are delineated of ancient customs and 
feelings. In short, these early fictions aro 
such as might have been exy>ected at the fi<-st 
effort, and must be considered as not merely 
valuable in themselves, but as highly esti- 
mable in {minting out the method of awsiking 
the most pleasing sympatiucs of our imtujv, 
and affecting most {mwerfully the fancy ami 
the heart. 


CHAPTER ir. 

Introduction of the Milesian Tales into Italy.— Latin Romances. — Petronius ArbUcr.— 

Apuleius, &c. 


Thk Milesian Fables bad found their way into 
Italy even before they flourished in Greece. 
They liad been received with eagerness, and 
imitated by the Sybarites, the most voluptu- 
ous nation in the west of Europe ; whose 
stories obtained the same celebrity in Rome, 
that the Milesian tales had acquired in Greece 
and Asia. It is not easy to specify the exact 
nature of the western imitations, but if we 
may judge from a solitary specimen trans- 
mitted by i^lian in his Varic Ilistorie* (1. 
14. c, 20), they were of a facetious descrip- 
tion, and intended to promote merriment. A 
pedagogue of the Sybarite nation conducted 
ins pu{)il tlirough the streets of a town. The 
boy liaujKJued to get bold of a fig, which he 


was proceeding to cat, when his tutor inter- 
rupted him by a long decLaination agaiii.'^t 
luxury, and then snatching the dainty from 
his band, devoured it with the utmost greed. 
This tale Aillian says he hod rc4id in the Sy- 
barite stories (r*(Mwr and hod been 

so much entertained that he got it by heart, 
and committed it to writing, as he did not 
grudge mankind a hearty laugh I 

Many of the Romans, it would appear, were 
as easily amuse<l as iElian, since the Sybarite 
stories for a long while enjoyed great 
larity ; and, at length, in the time of Sylla, 
the Milesian tales of Aristides were tmiislate<l 
into Latin by Si5^!nna, who was prador of 
Sicily, and author of a history of Rome. Plu- 
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tiirch informs us in his life of Cnissus, that 
when that general was defeated by the Par- 
tliians,the conquerors found copies of Milesian 
and Sybarite tales in the tents of the Human 
soldiers ; whence Surena expressed liis con- 
tempt for the effeminacy and licentiousness 
of his enemies, wlio, even in time of war, 
could not refrain from the ])«rusal of such 
compositions. 

The taste for the Sybarite and Milesian 
fables incroased during the reign of the em- 
jicrors. Many imitators of Aristides appeared, 
particularly Clodius Albinus, the competitor 
of tlic Km}>eror Severus, whose stories have 
nut reached posterity, but are said to have 
obtained a celebrity to which their merit 
harilly entitled them.* It is strange that 
Severus, in a letter to the senate, in which he 
upbraids its members fur the honours they 
hiid hea{>ed on his rival, and the support they 
had given to his pretensions, should, amid 
accusations tliat concerned him more nearly, 
have expressed his chief mortification to arise 
fi'oiii their having distinguished that person 
as learned, who had grown hoary in the study 
of old wives* tales, such as the Milcsian-Punic 
fables.— Major fuit dolor, quod ilium pro 
litemto Inudandum plcriqueduxistis,cum ille 
neniis quibus<Iam anilibus occupatus, inter 
Milesias Punicas Apuleii suit, et ludicra liter- 
aria consenesceret. 

Hut the most celc'bratcd fable of ancient 
Rome is the work of Petronius Arbiter, per- 
haps the most remarkable fiction whicli has 
dishonoured theUteniry historyof any nation. 
It is the only fable of that {>eriod now extant, 
but is a strong proof of the monstrous corrup- 
tion uf the times in which such a production 
could be tolerated, though, no doubt, writ- 
ings of bod moral tendency might be circulate<l 
bcforotlie invention of printing, without argu- 
ing the depravity they would have evinced, 
if presented to the world subsequent to tliat 
period. 

The w^ork of Petronius is in the form of a 
satire, and, according to some commentators, 
is directed against the vices of the court of 
Nero, who is thought to be delineated under 
the names of Trimalchio and Agamemnon ; — 

1 Milostaa noiinulli ejusUem esse dicunt, quaruro 
tuna non ignobllit habotur, quamria mcdlocritcr 
•ertpix sunt . — CapitoliMus vii, CUid. Alhini, 


an opinion which has been justly ridiculed t>y 
Voltaire. The satire is written in a manner 
which was fii*st introduced by Varro ; verses 
are intermixed W'ith prose, and jests with 
.serious remark. It has much the air of a 
romance, both in the incidents and their dis- 
position ; but the story is too well known, 
and too scandalous, to be particularly detaileil. 
The scene is laid in Magna Gnecia: Eiicol- 
plus is the chief character in the work, and 
the narrator of events ; — ho commences by a 
lamentation on the decline of eloquence, and 
while listening to tlio reply of Agamemnon, a 
professor of oratory, ho loses his companion 
Ascyltos. Wandering through the town in 
search uf him, he is finally conducted by an 
old woman to a retirement where the inci- 
dents that occur are analogous to the scene. 
The subsequent adventures — the feast of Tii- 
inalchio— the defection and return of Giton— 
the amour of Eumolpus in Bythinia — the 
voyage in the vessel of Lycus — the passion 
and disappointment of Circe, follow each other 
without much art of arrangement ; an appa- 
rent defect which may arisefromthe mutilated 
form in which the satire has descended to us. 

The style of Petronius has been much aj)- 
plauded for its elegance— it certainly possesses 
considerable naitcU and grace, and is liy much 
too fine a veil for so deformed a body. Some 
uf the verses also are extremely beautiful. 
The best part of the prose, however, is the 
well-known episode of the matron of Ephesus, 
which, I have little doubt, was originally a 
Milesian or Sybarite fable. A lady of Ephesus, 
on the death of her huslmnd, not contented 
with the usual demonstrations of grief, de- 
scended with the corpse into the vault in 
which it was entombed, resolving there to 
l>erish with sorrow'. From this design no 
entreaties of her own or her husband’s friends 
could dissuade her. But at length a common 
soldier, who had been appointed to watch the 
bodies of malefactors crucified in the vicinity, 
lest they should be taken down by their rchw 
tions, perceiving a light, descended into the 
vault, where he gazed on the beauty of the 
mourner, whom he soon persuaded to eat, to 
drink, and to live. That very night, in her 
funeral garments, in the commencement of 
her grief, and in the tomb of her husband, she 
was united to this new and unknow’n lover. 
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^^'heIl the soldier ascended from his bridal 
dmniher, he found that tlie body of a criminal 
lind been carried oif. He returned to his 
inisti'ess to deplore the punishment that 
awaited him fur his neglect, but she imme> 
diately relieved his dixiuict, by proposing 
that the corj)se of the husband, whose funeral 
she had so vehemently mourned, should be 
raised, and nailed to the cross in room of the 
malefactor. 

A story nearly the same with that in Pe- 
tronius exists, under the title of the Widow 
who was Comforted, in the book known in 
this country by name of the Seven Wise Mas- 
ters, which is one of the oldest collections of 
oriential stories. There, however, the levity 
of tlie widow is aggravated by tire circum- 
stance that the husband had died in conse- 
quence of alarm at a danger to which Ills 
wife had been exposed, and that she consented 
to mutilate his body, in order to give it a 
]>ei*fcct resemblance to that of the malefactor 
which had been taken down from the cross. 

This story of female levity lias frequently 
been imitated, both in its classical and orien- 
tal circumstances. It is the Fabliau De la 
femme qui se fist putain sur la fosse de son 
maria. The Pere du Halde, in his History of 
China, informs us that it is a common story 
in that empire ; hut the most singular place 
for the inti-oductiun of such a tale was the 
Rule and Exeixrise of Holy Dying, by Jeremy 
'I jiylor, wliere it forms jMirt of the 5th cliap- 
tcr, entitled, Of tlie Contingencies of Death 
and Treating our Dead. 

'J*he Latin writers of fiction seem to have 
been unifonnly more happy in their episodes 
than in the pvincipal subject. Tiiis ixnnark 
is pai*ticularly a]>plicable to the 

ASS OF APULEIUS, 

to which its readers, on account of its excel- 
loiu'c, os is generally supposed, added the 
epithet of Gohlen. Warhurton, however, 
conjectures, from the beginning of one of 
Pliny's epistles, that Anrece was the common 
title given to the Milesian, and such tales as 
Ktiollers used to tell for a piece of money to 
the rabble in n circle ; “ Assem para ct acciiie 
aiiream fubulam.** (L. ii. Eji. 20.) Those 
Milesian fables wore much in vogue in the 


age of Apulcius. Accordingly, in the com- 
mencement of his work, he allures his readers 
with the promise of a fashionable composi- 
tion,* though he early insinuates that he has 
deeper intentions than their amusement. 

The fable is related in the person of the 
author, who commences his story with repre- 
senting himself as a young man, senidhle of 
the advantages of virtue, but immoderately 
addicted to pleasure, and curious of magic. 
He informs the reader, that on account of 
some domestic affairs, he was obliged to travel 
into Thessaly, the country whence his family 
liad its origin. At his entrance into one of 
the towns, called Hypata, he inquired for a 
person of the name of Milo, and being di- 
rected to his house, rapped at the door. On 
what security do you intend to borrow', said 
a servant, cautiously unbolting it ; we only 
lend on pledges of gold or silver. Being nt 
last introduced to the master, Apulcius pre- 
sented letters of recommendation from De- 
mcas, a friend of the miser, and W'as iii 
consequence asked to remain in the house. 
Milo liaving dismissed liis w'ife, desired liis 
guest to sit dow'u on the couch in her place, 
apologising for the want of seats of a more 
portable description, on account of his fear of 
robbers. Apuleius having accepted the in- 
vitation to reside in the miser's house, went 
out to the public bath, and on the way reflect- 
ing on the parsimony of his host, he bought 
some fish for supper. On coming out from 
the market he met Pitbias, who had been liis 
school-fellow at Athens, but was at that time 
(cdilc of Hypata, and had the superintendence 
of provisions. This magistrate having exa- 
mined the flsh liis friend had purchased, con- 
demned them as bad, ordered them to 1 hi 
destroyed, and having merely reprimanded 
the vender, left his old companion dismayed 
at the loss of his supper and money, and by 
no means satisfied w*ith the mode of adminis- 
tering justice in Thessaly. 

After having visited the hath, Apuleius 
returned to sleep at Milo's, and rose next 
morning ivith the derign of seeing whatever 
was curious in the city. Thessaly w'os the 
country whence magic derived its origin ; and. 

* At ego tibi Bormoiu* i«to Miletiio T.arias 
conBpmni, a«res»iuc tuas bcnovulas lepido susurm 
i i>crmulccam. 
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of the nature of this art he had heard and | were measured Iiy hour glasses. Two women 
even witnessed something on his journey in deep mourning were introduced ; one la> 
f^om Rome. Hence he imagined that every mented the death of her husband, the oilier 
thing he saw was changed from its natural of her son, and both called loudly for ven- 
form, by the force of enchantment; he ex- geaiicc outhe muitlerer. Apuleius was found 
]>ccted to behold the statues walk, and to guilty of the death of three citizens ; hut 
hear the oxen prophesy. While roaming previous to his execution it was resolved lie 
thraugh the town he met with a lady, called should be put to the torture, to force a dts- 
Hyrrhena, w’ho, having been a friend of his covery of his accomplices, and the necessary 
mother, invited him to lodge at her house, preparations were acconlingly completed. 
This he could not agree to, as he had already What had chiefly astonished Apuleius dur- 
accej>ted an apartment at Milo’s, but he con- ing this scene, was, tliat the whole court, and 
senteJ to accompany her home to supper, among others his host Milo, were all the 
Tlie great hall in this lady’s palace is splen- while convulsed with laughter. One of the 
didly described, and an animated account is women in mourning now demanded that the 
given of a statue of Victory, and a piece of dead bodies, which were in court, should bo 
sculpture representing Diana, surrounded by uncovered, in order that, the compassion of 
her dogs. Apuleius is warned by Byrrhena to the judges being excited, the tortures might 
beware of Pamphile, the wife of Milo, who be increased. The demand was comjdicd 
was the most dangerous magician in Thessaly, with, and the task assigned to Apuleius liiin- 
She informs him that this hag si»ares no self. The risibility of the audience is now 
cliarms to fascinate a young man for whom accounted for, as he sees to his utter astonlsh- 
she conceives a passion, and docs not scruple ment, three immense leather bottles, which, 
to metamorphose those who oppose her in- on the preceding night, he had mistaken for 
clinations. Apuleius returned home, hesitut- robbers. The imaginary criminal is then dis- 
ing w'hether to attach himself to Puinphile, missed, after being informed that this mock 
in onler to be instructed in magic, or to her trial was in honour of the god Mourns, 
servant Fotis. The superior beauty of the On returning homo the matter was more 
latter speedily fixed his resolution, and he fully explained by Fotis, who informs Apu- 
consoled himself for the many privations he leiiis that she had been employed by her 
endured in the house of Milo, by carrying mistress to procure the hair of a young Ikro- 
on an intrigue vrith this damsel, who acted iian, of whom she was enamoured, in order 
as the handmaid of Pamphile, and the valet j to prejinre a charm which wouM bring him 
of her parsimonious husband. | to her house : tliat having failed in obtaining 

One night, while supping at the house of this ingredient, and fearing the resentment 
Byrrhena, Apuleius was informed that the of her mistress, she had brought her some 
following day being tl e festival of Momus, goat’s hair, which full from the scissors of a 
he ought to honour that divinity by some Ijottle-shearer. These hairs being burned by 
merry invention. the sorceress, with the usual incantations, had 

Returning home somewhat intoxicated, he (instead of leading the Berotiau to licr house) 
perceived through the dusk three large figures given animation to the skins to which they 
attacking the door of Milo with much fury, formerly adhered, and which lieing then in 
Siisi>ecting them to l»e robbers, who intended the form of bottles, appeared, in their de- 
to break in, he ran his sword through them sire of entrance, to assault the door of Milo, 
in succession, and, leaving them as dead, The above story of the bottles probably sug- 
escaped into the house. Next morning he is gested to Cervantes the dreadful combat 
arrested on account of the triple homicide, which took place at an inn between Don 
and is brought to a trial in a crowded and Quixote and the w*ine skins, which he hacked 
open court. The accuser is called by a herald, to pieces, supposing all the wliile that he was 
An old man, who acted in this capacity, pro- cleaving down giants, (book iv. c. 4). 
nounced a liarangue, of which the duration Apuleius agreed to forgive Fotis the unea.ri- 
was limited by a clepsydra, as the old sermons ness she bad occasioned, if she would promisa 
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to exhibit tier mistress to him while engaged 
in one of Iior magical o)>eratiens. On the 
following night Fotis came to him in great 
a^iitation, and informed him that lier misti'ess 
was about to assume the shape of a bird, to 
fly to some object of her affections. Looking 
through an opening in the door, he saw Pam- 
phile take out several bottles, and rub herself 
with an ointment contained in one of them.' 
Then having muttered certain words, her body 
is covered with feathers, )ier nails are length- 
ened into claws ; and forthwith, in shape of 
an owl, she flies out of the chamber. Apu- 
leius next requested Fotis that she would 
favour him with some of the ointment, that 
he might follow her mistress in the same 
form, to his restoration from which he under- 
stood nothing farther was necessary than a 
draught of spring water, mixed with anise 
and laurel leaves. Fotis, however, gave him 
a different ointment from that whicli she had 
intended, so that, instead of being changed 
into a bird, he assumed the flgure of an Ass. 
In this sliape he retains his former feelings 
and understanding, but is told by Fotis that 
he cannot be restored to the human form but 
by eating rose leaves. 

The remainder of the story is occupied 
with the search of Apuleius after this valuable 
article, and the hardsliips he suffers under the 
degraded form to which he was reduced ; a 
l>art of the work which seems, in its literal 
signification, to have suggested the idea of 
such compositions as the Adventures of a 
Lap-dog, the Perambulations of a Mouse, &e. 

Apuleius in the first place descended to the 
stable, where he was very roughly treated by 
his own horse, and the ass of Milo. In a 
corner of his new habitation he perceived the 
shrine of Hippona, the goddesa of stables, 
adorned with fresh-gathered roees: but in 
attempting to pluck them be was beat batfle 
with many blows by his own groom, who 
felt indignant at the meditated sacrilege. 

At this instant Milo’s dwelling .was broken 
into by robbers, who, having pillaged the 
house, loaded the horse and the two asses 
which they found in the stable with the 
booty. Apuleius observed several rose buslies 
in a garden through which he passed on his 
way to the habitation of the banditti ; but 
restrained himself from partaking of their 


flowers, lest he should he murdered by his 
new masters on resuming the human figure. 
After a long journey, and when almost ready 
to sink under the weight of his burden, he 
arrived at the abode of the robbers. This 
residence is described in a manner extremely 
similar to the habitations of banditti, in all 
modem romances. We have the rugged 
mountain, impenetrable forest, inaccessible 
rocks, and even the solid and lofty tower, 
vtith the subterraneous cavern. In thisfright- 
ful abode supper was served up by an old 
woman, who was the only domestic ; and 
during the repast another troop arrived bear- 
ing a rich booty. 

At day-break the band set out on a new 
expedition, and returned a few hours after- 
wards with a young lady as their prize, 
whom they consigned to the care of the old 
w’oman. She informed this hag that she had 
been carried off on the day of her nuptials 
with a young man, to whom she was much 
attached. The old woman, to alleviate her 
distress, entertained her with a story which 
she said was taken from the Milesian fables, 
and which is the celebrated tale of Cupid and 
Psyche. 

Apuleius was employed in different expe- 
ditions with the robbers ; he also mode several 
attempts to escape from their power, which 
proved abortive. At lengtii one of their 
number, who had been left in the town where 
Milo resided, returned to his band, and in- 
formed them that they were not suspected of 
the robbery, which had been laid to the charge 
of a person of the name of Apuleius, who had 
forged letters from a friend of Milo, and had 
disappeared after pillaging the house. lie 
also introduced a stranger, who represented 
himself as the celebrated robber Hemus, tlie 
terror of all Thessaly ; and who, of conse- 
quence, was gladly chosen the leader of the 
banditti. Apuleius, by attending to the con- 
versation which passed between this person 
and the young lady, discovered that the pre- 
tended outlaw was her husband, who had 
assumed a false character, in order to effect her 
escape. This he accomplished one evening 
by intoxicating his companions, when, having 
bound them with cords, and placed his bride 
on the back of Apuleius, he returned with her 
to the town in which she had formerly resided. 
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There is a striking coinciilence of the 
noourrencos at the habitation of the robbers 
with some of the early inculents in Oil Bias. 
Tlie gloomy Imbitation of the robbers — the 
manner in which it is secured — the revelry 
of the banditti — the old woman by whom 
they ai*e attended — the airival of a new troop 
during the entertainment — the captivity of 
tlie young lady and final escape, are, I think, 
te;H>mblances too strong to have been merely 
accidental. 

The new master of Apuleius, in gratitude 
for the service he had rendered, determined 
he should he sent to his mares in the country, 
to aid in the propagation of mules. Unfor- 
tunately the groom he was entrusted to had 
a wife, who totally marred the amorous cx- 
pechitions of Apuleius, by setting him to turn 
a mill. Nor was his situation improved 
when the groom, at length recollecting his 
orders, sent him on the sendee to which he 
was originally destine<l ; as he met with a 
most inhospitable reception from some horses 
who were his fellow suitors. 

After this mortification, Apuleius was em- 
ployed to bring burdens of wood from the 
mountains, under the guidance of a l>oy, who 
treated him with the utmost cruelty, and 
Fpread such a report of his mischievous dis- 
(K>sition, that he was at the point of being for 
ever dis4)ualifieil for the multiplication of, 
mules. Intelligence, however, opportunely 
arrived that his master had been treacher-^ 
ously murdered by a former lover of his '■ 
wife's, and that this lady, after taking 
savage revenge on her perfidious admirer, 
had laid violent hands on herself. On re- 
ceiving this intelligence, the groom pillaged 
his master’s house in the country, loaded 
Apuleius with the booty, and fled with the 
njstics who were his accomplices. In the 
course of their journey through a wild and 
desolate country, they met with various ad- 
ventures ; and at length arrived in a po]>ulous 
town, where the groom resolved to fix his 
residence. Hero Apuleius was purchased by 
an old eumicb, one of the priests of the 
Syrian goddess. Wliile in his possession he 
was witness to the dreadful debaucheries of 
the ministers of that divinity ; and inad- 
vertently braying with astoiiishinent at their 
excesses, one of the neighbours, who had lost' 


an ass, hurst into the house, which rendered 
public the infamy of these wretches. 

In consequence of this exposure, the 
eunuchs were obliged to remove to another 
town, whither Apuleius, bearing the statue 
of the Syrian goddess, accompanied them. 
Here they lodged in the house of one of the 
inlmbiUnts, who had a great veneration for 
that deity. A dog unfortunately ran off with 
a haunch of venison, with which he had in- 
tended to entertain her votaries. The cook 
proposed to hang lumself in des(iair, hut his 
wife persuaded him to leave that operation as 
his last resource ; and meanwhile to substi* 
tute an ass's leg in room of tlie one he had 
lost. Apuleius having understood that he 
was the intended victim, rushed into the liall 
where the host was entertaining the priest, 
and overset the taldo-s. A report having been 
circulated that a mad dog had been seen in 
the stable, this act of Apuleius was ascribed 
to hydrophobia ; and he would have been 
sacrificed to this suspicion, if he Imd not in* 
stantly dnink some water from a vase. 

The eunuchs soon after removed, and in 
travelling about with them, Apuleius heard 
the recital of the tale concerning the tub, 
which fonus the second story of the seventh 
day of the Decameron. Apuleius at length 
was sold at the market of one of the towns 
through which he passed, to a baker, who 
meets with the adventure related by Boc- 
caccio in the tenth novel of the fifth day. 
He next fell into the ])ossession of a gardener, 
from whom he was forcibly carried off by a 
Roman soldier, and sold to two brothers who 
lived together ; the one being the cook, and 
the other the pastry-cook, of a man of wealth 
and importance. When they went out they 
made it a rule to lock the door of the tent 
in which they baked and dressed victuals, 
and left only their ass in It. At their return 
jthey invariably found that the pastry and 
other provisions had disaj)pcared. As the 
jOss always left his com and hay unconsumed, 
he became an object of suspicion : and being 
watcheti one day by the brothers, w’Os de- 
tected at his dainty repast. The cooks were 
I much entertained with the si>octacle, and the 
I account of this piece of epicurism having 
renched the ears of their master, Thyasus, 
Apuleius was purchased hv him. and taught 
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a variety of tricks by one of his frccJnicn. 
The possession of this sinp:ular animal threw 
inucli lustre on tlie proprietor, in the cstima- 
tiun of his fellow-citizens, and he was in ! 
consetjuence appointed chief magistrate of 
Corinth for five consecutive years. I 

Apuleius was also of great value to the * 
freedman who had charge of him, as he was 
exhibited for money to the inhabitants. Ilej 
received besides fretiuent visits from ladies, 
which, at their solicitation, he was privately 
sent to return.' 

A sjdendid fete was now given by his mas- 
ter, in honour of his election to the niagis- 
tracy. The judgment of Palis was represented, 
and Apuleius was destined to act a principal 
part in a species of afterpiece, which was by J 
no means consonant to bis feelings as a public ^ 
exhibition. | 

He fled, unperceived, to the fields, and liav- 1 
ing gallopped for three leagues, he came to a 
retired s|>ot on the shore of the sea. The 
moon, which was in full splendour, ami the 
awful silence of the night, inspired him with 
seutiments of devotion. He purified himself 
in the manner prescribed by Pythagoras, and 
addressed a long prayer to the great goddess 
Ihis. In the course of the night she ap{>earod | 
to him in a dream ; and, after giving a strange | 
account’of herself, announced to him the end 
of Ilia misfortunes ; but demanded, in return, 
the consecration of his whole life to her ser- 
vice. When he aw’akens from tliis dream, he 
feels confirmed in the resolution of aspiring 
to a life of virtue. On this change of dis - 1 
]H)siUon, and conquest over his passions, the | 
author finely represents all Nature as assum- 
ing a new face of cheerfulness and gaiety. 

“ Tanta hilaritudinc,pifDter peculiarem meam, 
gentire mihi cuncta vidchantur, ut pecua ctiam 
cujuscemodi, et iotas domos, et ipsam diem | 
serena facie gandere sentirem.” j 

While in this frame of mind, Apuleius per- ' 
ceived on innumerable multitude advancing ' 
towards the shore, to celebrate the festival of | 
Isis. Amid the crowd of priests he remarked i 
the sovereign pontiff', with a crown of roses 
on his head ; and approached to pluck them. 


The pontiff, yielding to a secret inspiration, 
held forth the garland. Apuleius resumcil 
his former figure, and the promise of the god- 
dess w as fulfilled. He was then initiated into 
her rites — returned to Rome, and devoted 
himself to her sendee. This information, he 
remarks, will not surprise those who know 
that he is decurion of llie temjde of Osiris, and 
who are not ignorant that Isis and Osiris are 
one divinity. 

Apuleius w'as finally invited to ft mere 
mystic and solemn initiation, by the goddess 
hcrxelf, who rewarded him for his accumu- 
lated piety, by an abundance of temporal 
blessings. 

Such is the general outline of the subject of 
the Golden Ass, which the contemporaries of 
the author, and critics of the succeeding age, 
regarded as a trivial fable, w’ritten with the 
sole intention of amusing the vulgar : “ Qui- 
hus fabulis,’* says Macrobius, “ Apuleium 
nonnunquam lusissc iniramur.” At an early, 
though 8ubse<|ueiit period, a veiy different 
opinion was adoj)tc<l. It was no longer ques- 
tioned that Ajiuleius had some profound in- 
tention ; but it was not agreed in what his 
aim consisted. St Augustine permitted him- 
self to doubt whether the account given by 
A])ulcius of his change into an ass, was not a 
true relation. “ Aut indicavity' says he, “ aut 
finxit.” The popular sentiment was, that the 
W'ork was cliiefly intended as a satire on the 
vices of the author s countrymen ; and that, 
in imitation of a great predecessor, he had 
been too anxious to }>ariicu lari ze the maladies 
which he wished to remedy. IkToaldus, the 
learned commentator on Apuleius, imagines 
tlie transformation into an ass, to signify that 
man becomes brutified when immersed in 
sensual pleasures ; but that when roses are 
tasted, by which science and wisdom arc typi- 
fied, he returns to religion and virtue ; — a 
change which is allegorically painted by a 
restoration to the human form. 

In the Dirine Legation of Moses, Dr War- 
burton has entered into much learned and 
ingenious, though often far-fetched sfmcula- 
tion, on this subject. He introduces tills topic 


1 See La chant, xx. note 4. “ L'ane 

d'Apui^e (sajt Voltaire) ne parla point ; il no put 
jumais prononcer que Ok et non : mait il cut unc 


bonne fortune xvec une dame, comme on pout lo 
voir dans I'Apulciua en doux volumes iu 4^ cun notii 
ntl utum 
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(which, at first sight, seems to bear a very 
remote analogy to the mission of the Jewish 
legislator), while attempting to demonstmte 
that all nations have inculcated the gcneiTil 
doctrine of a Providence, and the belief in a 
future state of rewards and punishments, by 
ewnne circumstantial and popular method, as the 
Institution of Mysteries. The learned prelate 
contends that the author had conceived an 
inveterate dislike to the Christian ixdigion. 
He proves, from several passages in the 
^|K»logy, another work of Apuleius, that his 
hrotlier-in-law, by whom he was prosecuted 
on a charge of magic, was of this pei'suasion ; 
and In the Golden Ass, the vices of the baker's 
wife are summed up,]>y informing us that she 
was a Christian ; — hence his prepossession in 
favour of the pagan worship w'as increased, 
anti ho Nvas induced to compose a work for 
the express purj>ose of extolling this suiHjrsti- 
tion and recommending an initiation into its 
mysteries, as a remedy for all vices whatever. 
On this system, the author of the Divine 
JjCgation proceeds to explain the promiueut 
incidents of the romance. Tlie ancients be- 
lieved that a deliverance from a living death 
of hnitality and vice, and a return to a new 
existence of virtue and happiness, which form 
the principal subject of the Golden Ass, might 
he effected by initiation into the mysteries, 
nyrrhena is the representation of virtue ; 
A]iuleius refuses her invitiition, and gives way 
to his ]mssion for pleasure and magic, till the 
crimes and follies into which they lead him, 
end in his tmiisformation to a brute ; in winch 
shape every change of condition makes his 
situation more wretched and contemptible. 
The description of the enormities committed 
by the priests of Cybelc is intended as a con- 
tnist to the jmrerites of Isis. Roses, by which 
the restoiation to the human form iseffecUol, 
were, among the ancients, symlK)l8 of silence ; 
a requisite quality of the initiated, particu- 
larly among the Egy ptians, who worehipjMid 


I If the Golden Ass of Apuleius was vritlen, 
' as ^Varhurton believes, in support of the pagan 
! worship ; it is, perhaps, strange, that its 
auttior should have chosen, as a prototype, 
the Ass of Luchin ; which, like many other 
i works of iliat satirist, was intended to ridicule 
the heathen mythology. Both compositions 
derived their origin from the writings of 
Lucius Patronsis, which are not now extant ; 
hut arc supposed to have been an account of 
metamorphoses acconling to the popular 
theology. One of these transformations was, 

I for the sake of ridicule, adopted h}' Lucian in 



' are the same, is a mere sketch or outline of 
; the Golden Ass of the Roman. Thus Apuleius 
{ has added the story of tlie assassination of the 
I bottles, and the mock trial which ensued. 

I He has also given a serious and sacred air to 
I tho restoration to the human form, which 
I Lucian accidentally effects by plucking some 
roses from a by-stander, w'hen condemned to 
an exhibition similar to that from which 
I Apuleius escaped. The long description of 
I the initiation into the mysteries, is substitutcMl 
^ fur the ludicrous incident which teruiinates 
, the adventures of Lucian ; who, having, in 
I Ilia original shape, sought refuge with a la<ly 
in whose sight he often found favour os an 
OSS, was turned out with disgrace on account 
of the diminution of his charms. 

Thu Golden Ass is also enriched with nu- 
merous episodes, which are the invention of 
Apuleius, or at least are not to he found in 
the work of Lucian. Of these, the best known, 
and by fur tho most l>cautiful, is the story of 
I Cupid and Psyche, which is related by the 
. female servant of the banditti to the young 
j lady whom they had taken captive. 

A cortnin king Irad three daughters, of 
I whom the youngest and most lovely was 
j named Psyche. Her charms indeed were so 
[wonderful, that her father’s subjects began 
I to adore and pay her the homage which 


Harpoemtes, the fii-st-horn of Isis : — hence the : should have l>cen resented for Venus. The 
statues of Isis were crowned with chaplets of exasperated god<icss commands her son to 
these flowci-9, and hence the phrase, “ under avenge her on this rival, by inspiring Psyche 
the rose," has become in modern times pro- with a passion for some unworthy object ; 
vcrhuil. The solemn initiation, which is fully but while employed in this design, Cupid 
di^rihed, and the account of which concludes himself becomes enamoured of the princess, 
the work, agrees with what other writers have Meanwhile, in obedience to the response of 
delivered concerning the mysteries. an oracle, Psyche isexuoscdon a l>arreii rock. 
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where die is destined to become the prey of a 
monster. From this hapless situation she is 
borne by Uie commission^ Zephyr, who wafts 
her to a green and delightful ralley. Here 
she enjoys a refreshing sleep ; and on awaken- 
ing j)erceives a grove, in the centre of which 
was a fountain, and near the fountain a splen- 
did palace. The roof of this structure was 
supported by golden pillars, the walls were 
covered with silver, and every species of ani- 
mal was represented in exquidte statuary at 
the portal : P^'che enters this edifice, where 
a splendid feast is prepared ; she hears a 
voice inviting her to partake of this repast, 
• but DO one appears. After this sumptuous 
banquet is removed, she listens to a delight- 
ful concert which proceeds from unseen mu- 
sicians. In this enchanting residence she is 
espoused and vidted every night by Cupid. 
Her husband, who was ever invisible, forbids 
her to attempt to see him ; adding, that her 
happiness depended on obedience to the pro- 
hibition. In these circumstances Cupid, at 
her earnest solicitation, reluctantly agrees to 
bring her sisters to the palace. These rela- 
tives, being envious of the happiness of their 
younger sister, try to persuade lier that her 
husband is a serpent, by whom she would be 
ultimately devoured. Psyche, though by 
this time she should have been sufficiently 
qualified to judge how far this suspicion was 
well founded, resolves to satisfy herself of the 
truth by ocular demonstration. Bearing a 
lamp in one hand, and a dagger in the other 
to destroy him should he prove a monster, 
she approaches the couch of her husband 
wliile he is asleep. In the agitation produced 
by tlie view of liis angelic fonn, she allows a 
drop of scalding oil to fall on his shoulder. 
The irritated god flies from her presence, and 
leaves her a prey to remorse and despair. 
The enchanted garden and the gorgeous 
palace vanish along with him. Psyche finds 
herself alone and solitary on the hanks of a 
river. Under the protection of Pan she wan- 
ders through the country, and successively 
arrives at the kingdoms of her sisters, by 
each of whom she is re])ulsed. The victim 
equally of the rage of Venus and of her son, 
she roams through all regions of the earth in 
search of the celestial lover wliosc favour she 
bud forfeited. She is also subjected to various 


trials by Venus, one of which is to bring 
water from a fountain guarded by ever- 
watchful dragons. Ju])iter, at length, tak(^ 
pity on her misfortunes, endows her wit)i 
immortality, and confirms her union with 
her forgiving husband. On this occasion tlie 
Hours empurple the sky with roses ; the 
Graces shed aromatic odours tlirough the 
celestial halls ; Apollo accompanies the lyre 
with his voice ; the god of Arcadia touches 
his sylvan reeds ; and the Muses join in the 
chorus. 

This allegoiy is supposed hy some writers 
to be founded on an obscure tradition of tlie 
fall of man, and to fonn an emblem of hU 
temptation, transgression, re(>entance, and 
subsequent reception into the favour of the 
godhead. Its meaning, however, is probably 
more restricted, and only comprehends the 
progress of the soul to ]>erfection, the pos- 
se&sion of divine love, and rcw’£ml of immor- 
tality. From the earliest times the influence 
of religious sentiments has been typified by 
the ho]>c8 and fears of an amatory attach- 
ment. This style of comporitiun was adopted 
by the rhapsodists of Hiudostan and Penda, 
and bewitched the luxuriant imagination of 
' the wisest of mankind. Bryant, in his Aim- 
1 lysis of Ancient Mythology (vol. ii. 

I informs us that one of the emblemB among 
tlie Egyptians was Psyche who though 

repi*esented as a beautiful female, was origi- 
I nally no other than the Aurelia, or butteifly, 

' an insect which remains in a state of torpor 
I during winter, but at the return of spring 
I comes forth with new life, and in beautiful 
attire. This was deemed a picture of tbo 
soul of man, and of the immortality to which 
he aspired ; and more particularly of Oidris, 
who, after being confined in a coffin, eiijoye*.! 
a renewal of life. This second birth is de- 
scribed under the cliaractcr of Psyche, an<l, 
os it was the fruit of divine love, of whtcli 
Eros was the emblem, we find him often 
introduccnl as a concomitant of Psyche. 

Whatever may be the concealed meaning 
of the allcgorj’, the story of Cupid and 
Psyche is certainly a beautiful fiction. Of 
this, the number of translations and imita- 
tions may be considered as a proof. Mr Rose, 
in the notes to his version of Partenopex do 
Blois, lias pointed out iU striking resemblance 
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to tliat roniBnce, as also to the Three Calen- 
ders, and to one of the Persian Tales. The 
prohibition of Cupid, and the transgression of 
-Psyche, has suggested the Serpentin Vert of 
Mad. d’AuInoy ; indeed, the labours to which 
Psyche is subjected seem to be the origin of 
all fairy trials, particularly Gracieu$e et Per- 
einet. The wliole story has also been beau- 
tifully versified by Marino in his poem L’ 
Adune. Cupid is introduced in the fourth 
book relating it for the amusement of Adonis, 
and he tells it in such a manner Ss to form 
the most pleasing episode of that delightful 
poem. I need not mention the well-known 
imitation by Fontaine, nor the drams of 
Psyche, which was performed with the ut- 
most magnificence at Paris in 1G70, and is 
usually published in the works of Moliere, 
but was in fact the effort of the united genius 
of that author, Corneille, Quiruult, and Lnlli. 

Nor have the fine arts less contributed to 
the embellishment of this fable ; the marriage 
of Cupid and Psyche has furnished Raphael 
with a series of paintings, which are among 
the finest of his works, and which adorn the 
walls of the Famese Palace in the vicinity 
of Rome. In one compartment he has repre- 


sented the council of the gods deliberating on 
the nuptials — in another the festival of the 
reconciiintion. The frieze and casements are 
painted with the sufferings of Psyche, and 
the triumplis of Cupid over each individual 
god. 

The monuments, too, of ancient sculpture 
represented Cupid and Psycho in the various 
circumstances of their adventures. It is from 
an ancient intaglio, a fine onyx in possession 
of the Duke of Marlborough, and from another, 
of which there is a print in Spence’s Poly- 
metis, that Darwin has drawn his beautiful 
picture in the fourth canto of the Botanic 
Garden : — 

So pure, BO soft, with sweet attraction shone 
Fair Psyclic kneeling at tlie ethereal thruno. 

Won with coy smile the admiring court of Jove, 
And warmed the bosom of uneonquereil f.ove. 
Beneath a moving shade of fruits and H twers, 
Onwanl they march to Hymen's sacred bowers ; 
tVith lifted torch he liglita the festive train 
Sublime, and leads them in his gulden chain ; 
Joins the fond pair, indulgent to their vows. 

And hides with mystic veil their blusliing brows. 
Round their fair forms tbeir mingling arms they 
fling. 

Meet with warm lip, and clasp with rustling w ing. 


CHAPTER III, 


OriKin of Romantic Fiction in Europe — Romances of Chivalry relating: to the early anil 
fabulous History of Britain, particularly to Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table 
—Merlin — Sangreal — Perceval — Lancelot du Iac — Meliodus— Tristan — Isaie le Triste— 
Artua — Gyron — Perceforest — Artus de la Bretagne — Cleriadus. 

FAnrisOrs narrative, wc have seen in a formcr(iTiinetftlight,withwho8esnccc8SorTnisfortunea 


jiart of this >Vork, like almost ever}' one of 
the arta of man, onginated in the desire of 
perfecting and improving nature, of rendering 
llie great more vast, the rich more sjdctidid, 
and the gay more beautiful. It removed, as 
it were, from the hands of fortune the destinies 
of mankind, rcwaitled virtue and valour witli 
success, and covci-ed treachery and baseness 
with opprobrium. 

It was soon perceived that men sympathize 
not with anniee or nations, but with indi> 
viduaU ; and the poet who sung the fall of 
empires was forced to place a lew in a pro* 


his hearers might be affected, while they were 
altogethci* indifferent to the rout or dissection 
of the cn»wds by which they w'cre followed. 
At length, it was thought, that narratives 
might be composed where the interest should 
only be demanded for one or two individuals, 
whose ailvontures, happiness, or miserj', might 
of themselves afford delight. The experiment 
was attended with success ; and as men sym- 
pathize most readily witli events which may 
occur to themselves, or the situationsin which 
they have been, or may lie, the incidents of 
fiction derived their character from the 
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manners of the a^. In a gay and luxurious 
countr)* stories of love b^ome acceptable. 
Ilcncc the Grecian novels were composed, and 
as, in relating the adventures of the lovers, it 
was natural to depict what might really have 
taken place, the general features of the times, 
tlio inroads of pirates, religious ceremonies, 
&c. were chiefly delineated. The ascetic 
habits of the monks in like manner gave rise ' 
to spiritual romance, and the notion of tran- 
quillity in the fields of Greece may have 
suggested the beautiful rural images por- 
trayed in the pastoral of Longus. I 

Now, when, by some great convulsion, a 
vast change is effected in manners, the inci- 
dents of fiction will necessarily be changed | 
also ; first, because the former occurrences 
became less natural, and, secondly, give less 
delight. From the very nature, then, of do- 
mestic fiction, it must vary >rith the forms 
and habits and customs of society, which it 
must picture as they occur successively, 

“And catch the manners living os they rise.” 

* Never, in the annals of the human race, did 
a greater change of manners take place than 
in the middle ages ; and accordingly, we must 
Ik* ]>rcparcd to expect a prodigious alteration 
in the character of fictitious Htcmturc, which, 
we have seen, may be exj>ccted to vary with 
the manners it would describe. But not only 
was there a change in the nature of the cha- 
racters themselves, and the adventures which 
orcun*ed to them, but a very peculiar style 
of embellishment was adopted, which, as it 
does not seem to have any necessary connection 
with the characters or adventures it was em- 
pb)ycd to adorn, lias given the historians of 
literature no little labour to explain* The 
specie^ of machineiy, such as giants, dragons, 
find cn«^*liantcd castles, wliich forms the sea- 
soning of the adventm*cs of chivalry, has been 
distinguished by the iiameof Romantic Fiction; 
and Avc shall now proceed to discuss the various 
systems which have lieen fonned to account 
for its origin. 

Different theories have been suggested for 
the pui-posc of explaining the origin of Ro- 
mantic Fiction in Euro]»e. The subject is 
curious, but is involved in much darkness and 
uncertainty. 

* lutruductioii a l'Ili«^»oirc dc Dannemarc. i 


To the northern Scalds, to the Arabians, to 
the people of Armorica or Britany, and to the 
classical tales of antiquity, has been succes- 
sively ascribed theoriginofthoseextraordinary 
I fables, which have l>een “ so wildly disfigurctl 
in the romances of chivalry, and so elegantly 
adorned by the Italian Muse.'* 

In the investigation of this subject, a con- 
sidcmhle confusion seems to have arisen, from 
thcsnpportersof the respective systems having 
blended those elements of romance which 
ought to he referred to 8ci>arate origins. They 
have mixed together, oral least they have made 
no proper distinction between three things, 

' which seem, in their elementary principles at 
least, to be totally unconnected. 1 . The arbi- 
trary fictions of romance, by which I mean 
the embellishments of dragons, enchanters, 
&c. 2. Tliat spirit of enterprise and adven- 
ture which pervaded all the tales of chivalry. 

The historical materials, if they dcser\’o 
that name, relating to Arthur and Charle- 
magne, which form the ground-work of so large 
a proportion of this class of compositions. 

In treating this subject it will therefore be 
proper to consider, 1, The origin of those wild 
and improbable fictions, those supernatural 
ornaments, which form the machinery of 
Romance, and which alone should be termed 
Romantic Fiction. 2. The rise of that spirit 
of chivalry which gave birth to the eagerness 
for single combat, the fondness for roaming 
in search of adventures, and the obligation of 
protecting and avenging the fair ; and, lastly, 
we shall consider how those fabulous embel- 
lisliments, and this sjiirit of adventure, were 
appropriated to the story of individual knights, 
and treat of those materials concerning Arthur 
and the Round Table, and the Peers of Char- 
lemagne, whose exploits, real or fictitious, 
have formed the subject of romance. 

I. One theoiy (which, I believe, was fir't 
adopted by M. Mallet‘) is, that what aio 
termed the arbitrarj' fictions of romance, have 
been excluwvcly derived from the norlhom 
Scalds. Thi.s system has been strenuously 
maintained by subsequent writers, and parti- 
cularly by Dr Percy,* who observes, that the 
Scalds originally performed the functions of 
historians, by recording the victories and 
genealogies of their princes in a kind of iiar- 

* Kvlit|ucs of AnU Eng. I'octrjr^vol. iii. 
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mtive song. When history’, by being cotn> of the eighth* century, settled in Spain, 
niitted to prose, assumed a more stable and Through that country they disseminated 
more simple fonn,and was taken out of their those extravagant inventions peculiar to their 
hniidsy it became their business chiefly to fertile genius. Those creations of fancy, llic 
entertain and delight. Hence they embeb natural offspring of a warm and luxuriant 
lished their recitals with mar>'ellous fictions, cliniato, were eagerly received, and colder 
calculated to allure the gross and ignorant imaginations were kindled by the presence of 
minds of their audience. J.rf>ng before the ' these enlivening visitors. The ideal tales of 
time of the crusades, they believed in the > the eastern invaders, recoinincnded byabril- 
existcncc of giants and dwarfs, in 8j>ells and 1 Haney of descrij)tion hitherto unknown to tho 
enchantments. These became the ornaments I barren fancy of those who inhabited a western 
of their works of imagination, and they also region, w’cre rapidly diffused through the 
invented combats with dragons and iiiousterK, continent of Europe. From SjMiin, by the 
and related storiesof the adventures of knights communication of commercial intercourse 
with giants and sorcerers. through the ports of Toulon and Marseilles, 

Besides this assumption, Dr Percy also they passed into France. In the latter king- 
mainhuns, tliat the spirit of chivalry, the dom they received the earliest and most wel- 
eagemess after adventure, and the extravagant come reception in the district of Armorica or 
courtesy, which are its chief characteristics, Britany. That province had been chiefly 
existed among the northern nations long he- peopled by a colony of Welsh, who had eini- 
fore the introduction of the feudal system, or grated thither in the fourth centuiy. Hence a 
the establishment of knighthood as a regular close connection subsisted between Wales and 
order. Britany for many ages. The fables current 

These fictions and ideas, he asserts, were in the latter country were collected by 
introduced into Normandy hy the Scabla, who Gualtier, Archdeacon of Oxford, who pre- 
probably attended the army of Hollo in its sented them to Geoffrey of Monmouth. His 
migratiou to that province from the north. Latin Chronicle,compiled from these materials, 
The skill of these Ixirds was transmitted to forms one of the princi[>al sources of tales of 
their successors the minstnds, who adopted chivalry', and consists entirely of Arabian in* 
the religion and opinions of the new countt ies. ventions. 

In place of their pagan ancestors they sub- Mr Warton next proceeds to point out the 
stituted the heroes of Christendom, whoso coincidence between fictions undoubtedly 
feats they embellished with the Scaldic fictions Arabic, and the machinery of the early ro- 
of giants and enclianlers. Such stories w ere mances. He concludes with mmntaining, that 
speedily propagated through France, and by if Europe was in any way indebted to the 
an easy transition passed into England after Scalds for the extravagant stories of giants 
the Norman Conquest. and monsters, these fables must still be re* 

A second hyjMJthcsis, which was first sug- ferred to an eastern origin, and must have 
gested by Salmasius, and which has been found their way into the north of Europe 
followed out hy Mr T, Warton,* ascribes to along with an Asiatic nation, who, soon after 
the Saracens the foundation of romantic Mithridates had l>een overthrown by Pompey, 
fiction. It had at one time been a received fled from the dominion of the Romans, and 
o]>inion in Europe, that the w’onders of under the conduct of Odin settled in Scan* 
Arabian imagination were first communicated dinavia. 

to the western world by means of tlic cm- These two s^’stems, which may be temicd 
sades ; but Mr Warton, while he argues that the Gothic and the Arabian, are those which 
those cxj>editions tended greatly to propagate have found the most numerous supporters, 
this mode of fabling, contends that these As far as relates to the supernatural ornaments 
fictions wera introduced at a much earlier of romance (for it is this branch alone that is 
]>eriod hy the Arabians, who, in the beginning at present to be considered), the two theories, 

— though very different, are by no means in* 

> Hist, of Eng. Poetry, vol. i. coini>atiblc. From a view of the character of 
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Arabian ard bothic fiction, it appears that 
neither ia excwsively entitled to the credit of 
haring given birth to the wonders of romance. 
Tlie early Iramcrs of tlie tales of chivalry may 
be indebted to the northern bards for those 
wild and terrible images congenial to a frozen 
region, and owe to Arabian invention tliat 
magnificence and splendour, those glowing 
descriptions and luxuriant ornaments, sug- 
gested by the enchanting scenery of an eastern 
climate. 

And wonden wild of Arabesqae combine 

W’ith Gothic imagery of darker aliade. 

VVarton's hypothesis of the flight of Odin 
from the Roman power to Scandinavia, and 
which exclusively assigns to the eastern na> 
lions all the fictions of romance, seems to rest 
on no solid foundation. Indeed Richardson, 
in the Preface to his Peraan Dictionary, main- 
tains that the whole was a mere Scaldic fable, 
invented to trace the origin of Gothic and 
Roman enmity, as the story of Dido and .^nens 
was supposed to account for the irreconcileable 
antipathy of Rome and Carthage. Besides, no ' 
modification of climate and manners, strong 
08 their influence may be, could have produced 
the prodigious difference that now appears 
between Oriental and Gothic fictions ; for it 
cannot l>e denied, and indeed has been acknow- 
ledged by Mr Warton, that the fictions of the 
Ambians and Scalds are totally different. The 
fables and superstitions of the northern bards 
are of a daiker shade, and more savage com- 
plexion, tlian those of the Arabians. There 
is something in their fictions tliat chills the 
imagination. The formidable objects of nature 
with which they were familiarised in their 
northern solitudes, their precipices, and frozen 
mountains, and gloomy forests, acted on thoir 
fancy, and gave a tincture of horror to their 
imagery. Spirits, who send storms over the 
deep, who rejoice in the shriek of the drown- 
ing mariner, or diffuse irresistible jicjitilence ; 
s}k: 11 s which preserve from poison, blunt the 
weapons of an enemy, or call up the dead from 
Uieir tombs — these arc the ornaments of 
northern poetry. The Ambian fictions arc of 
a more splendid nature ; tliey are less terrible 
inueed. but jiossess more variety and magnifi- 
•enc« • they lead us tliroiigh delightful forests, 


* NN'arlou'a Hist, of Kng. Poetry. 


and raise up palaces glittering with gold and 
diamonds.' 

But while it seems impossible to trace the 
wilderfictions of tlie north to an eastern source, 
it may be observed, on the oilier hand, that, 
allowing the early Scaldic odes to bo genuine, 
we find in them no di-agons, giants, magic 
rings, or enchanted castles. These are only 
to be met with in the compositions of the 
bards, who flourished after the native vein of 
Runic fabling had been enriched by the tales 
of the Arabians. But if we look in vmn to 
the early Gothic poetry for many of those 
fables which adorn the works of romancers, 
we shall easily find them in the ample field of 
oriental fiction. Thus the Asiatic romances 
and chemical works of the Arabians are full 
of enchantments, similar to those described in 
the Spanish, and even in the French, tales of 
chivalry. Magical rings were an important 
part of the eastern philosophy, and seem to 
have given rise to those which are of so much 
service to the Italian poets. In the eastern 
Peris we may trace the oi igin of the Eurojican 
fairies in their qualities, and perhaps in their 
name. The griffin, or hippogrifF, of the 
Italian writers,seems to be the famousSiinurgli 
of the Persians, which makes such a figure in 
the epic poems of Saadi and Ferdusi. 

A great number of these romantic wondeis 
were collected in the east by that idle and ly- 
ing horde of pilgrims and palmers who visited 
the Holy Land through curiosity, restlessness, 
or devotion, and who, returning from so great 
a distance, imposed every fiction on a be- 
lieving audience. They were subsequently 
introduced into Europe by the fablers of 
France, who took up arms, and followed their 
barons to the conquest of Jerusalem. At 
their return they imported into Eurojic the 
wonders they had heard, and enriched 
romance with an infinite variety of oriental 
fictions. 

This mode of introduction of the eastern 
fables into Europe is much more natural than 
that pointed out by Mr Warton. The Ara- 
bians were not only secluded from the other 
inliabitaiits of S|)ain, hut were the objects of 
their deepest animosity ; and hence the Cas- 
tilians would not readily imbibe the fictions 
of their enemies. It is unfortunate, too, that 
the iutenuediute station from the MooiUli 
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dominions in Spain should be fixed in Armo- 
rii*a, one of tlie provinces of France most 
remote fnnn Grenada. 

Uut if Amionca cannot without difficulty 
be adopted as a resting jilace of romantic fic- 
tit>n, far less can it be considered its native 
soil, as has been assumed in a third hypothesis, 
niaint^iined by Mr Leyden in his Introduction 
to the Ct)mplaynt of Scotland. It is there 
argued, that a colony of Uritons took refuge 
in Armorica during the fifth century, from 
tlie tyranny of the Saxons, and canied witli 
them the archives wliich had escaped the fury 
of their conquerors. The memory of Arthur 
.and Ills knights was thus preserved in Anno- 
rica as fresh as in Woles or Cornwall ; and 
the inhahitanta of Annorica were the first 
people in France with whom the Normans 
had a friendly intercoui'se. Besides, the class 
of French romances relating to Charlemagne 
ascribed to that nionarcli the feats of Charles 
Martel, an Annorican chief, whose exploits 
would mor6 probably be celebrated by the 
minstrels of his own countiy’ than hy Turpin, 
or any other writer of fabulous chronicles. 
In short, all the French romances originated 
in Britany, and all the nations of Europe 
derived their tales of chivalry from the 


I 


I 


French. I 

1 am far from meaning to deny tliat copious 
materials of fiction were amassed in Britany, j 
and were thence disseminate^! through France 
and England ; but it cannot he believed that , 
the maehineiy' of romance was created in a 
countr}', which, on the most favourable sup- 
position, can only be regarded as a link in the 
chain of fiction ; and far less can it be thought 
that this pitiful kingdom was the only cradle 
of that spirit of chivalry, which at one time 
pervailcd all the nations of Europe. 

In short, this Annorican system seems to 
have arisen from mistaking the collection of 
materials for the sources whence they derived 
their einhellishincnt. 

A fourth hypothesis has been stiggested, 
which represents the machinerj' and colour- 
ing of fiction, the stories of enchanted gardens, 
monsters, and winged steeds, which have been 
introduced into romance, as derived from the 
classical and mythological authors; and as 
being merely the ancient stories of Greece, 
grafted on modem manners, and modified hy 


the customs of the day. The classical authors, 
it is true, were in the middle ages scareely 
known; but the superstitions they inculcate<l 
had been prevalent for too long a period, ami 
had made too deep impression on the mind, to 
l>e easily oblitemted. The mythological i*leas 
which still lingeretl behind, were diffused in 
a multitude of popular works. In the Travels 
of Sir John Mandcville, there are frequent 
allusions to ancient fable; and, as Middleton 
has shown that a great number of the pojjish 
rites were derived from pagan ceremonies, it 
is scarcely to he doubted that many classical 
were converted into romantic fictions. This, 
at least, is certain, that the classical s^'stem 
presents the most numereus and least ex- 
ceptionable prototypes of the fables of ro- 
mance. 

In many of the tales of chivalry there is a 
knight detained from Ills quest, hy the entice- 
ments of a sorceress, and who is nothing more 
than the Calypso or Circe of Homer. Tlie 
story of Andromeda might give rise to the 
fable of damsels being rescued hy their fa- 
vourite knight when on the point of being 
devoured hy a sca-monstcr. The heroes <*f 
the Iliad and ^neid were both furnished with 
enchanted armour ; and, in the story of Poly- 
phemus, a giant and his cave arc exhihitcil. 
Herodotus, in his history, speaks of the Ari- 
inaspi, a mce of Cyclops who inhabited tbo 
north, and waged pcri>ctual war with the 
tribe of griffons, which guanlcd mines of gold. 
The expedition of Jason in search of the 
golden fleece ; the apples of the Hesperide«, 
watched by a dragon; the king's daughter 
who is an enchantress, who falls in lore willi 
and saves the knight, are akin to the marvels 
of romantic fiction; especially of that sort 
[supposed to have been introduce<l hy the 
j Ambians. Some of the less familiar fables of 
classical mythologj', as the image in the 
, Theogony of Hesiod of the murky j»risons in 
I which the Titans were j>cnt up by Jupiter, 
under the custody of strong nriiicsl giants, 
bear a striking reseml>1ance to the more wibl 
sublimity of the Gothic fictions. 

liesidcs, a great number of those fables now 
considered as eastern, appear to have been ori- 
ginally Greek traditions, which were canie*! 
to Persia in the time of Alexander the On'at, 
and were afterwards returned to Eurojai, with 
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the modification they had received from ori- 
entAl ideas. 

Perhaps it may be considered as a confir- 
mation of the classical theor>% that, in the 
10th century, many classical stories appeared \ 
both in prose and in a metrical form, veiled . 
in the garb of romantic fiction. Of this sort • 
are the L*atin works of Dares Phiy'giiis, and , 
Dicta’s Cretensis, eoneeming the wars of Troy 
and the still more ample chronicle of Guido de j 
Colouna, formed from thes^e authors thi*ough 
the medium of the French metrical work of 
Benoit de Saint More. But these and similar 
compositions will be more particularly men- 
tioned when we come to treat of the clas- 
sical romances in wliich Achilles, Jason, and 
Hercules, were adopted into chivalry, and 
celebrated in common with Lancelot, Poland, 
nd Araadis, whom they so nearly resemlJed 
o the extravagance of tlieir adventures. 

Mr Kitson has successively attempted to 
ridicule the Gothic, Arabian, and Classical 
systems; and has maintained, that the origin 
(J romance, in every age or country, must be 
sought in the different sorts of superstition 
which have from time to time prevailed. It 
is, he contends, a vain and futile endeavour, 
to seek elsewhere for the origin of fable. The 
French tales of chivalry, in particular, are too 
ancient to he indebted for their existence to | 
any burharous nation whatever. In all climes j 
whore genius has inspired, fiction Imsbccn its. 
earliest product, and every nation in the globe ' 
abounds in romances of its own invention, and . 
'virich it owes to itself alone. | 

And, in fact, after all, a great proportion of t 
the wonders of romance must be attributed j 
to the imagination of the authors. A belief in * 
superbuman agency seems to have prevailed t 
in every ago and country ; and monsters of. 


all sorts have been created by exaggeration or 
fear. It was natural for the vulgar, in an 
ignorant age, as we see from the Turks even 
of the present day, to believe a palace, 
surj>a^ingly beautiful, to be the work of 
enchanters. To this wc mu.st join the su- 
pcinatunil tvonders conjured up by a suj>er- 
stitious fancy, and the natural ones supjdicd 
by a mind unacquainted with the constitution 
of things. Thus to the deceptions of sight, 
protiuced by certain dispositions of liglit and 
shade—" to the reflecting and magnifying 
power, i>osscsscd by mists and cloucls, may 
he partly attributed the prevalence of stories 
of ghosts, giants, &c., in hilly or cloudy 
regions intersected by deep valleys and lakes, 
or by woods, rocks, and rivers.* To all this 
must l>e added the chimeras produced by 
indulgence in frolicsome combination. Such 
were the emblematic cherub of the Hebrews, 
the compound images of the Egyptians, and 
the monster of mytliology, whidi was de- 
scribed as 

rrima leo, pcstrrma draco, media Indc c.a|wna. 

In like manner the griffm is compounded of 
the lion and eagle ; the snake and lizard 
comprise the anal^’sis, and may have sug- 
gested the notion of a dragon.* The idea 
once fonned of a being of larger dimensions 
timn his fellow-mortals, it was easy to increa.se 
his propcjrtions, and to diversify his shajKJ 
with every variety of monstrous attribute ; 
and it was natural, os in the case of Qoliah, 
to bestow a ferocity of disposition, corre- 
sponding to the terrors of aspect. WJien 
once the notion of an enchanter was conceived, 
it was not difficult to as.rign him more exten- 
sive powers, to render his s|>dls more pflent, 
and their effects more awful or splendid. 
“ Impenetrable armour,’* says Mr Hobl>es, 


* Jnm turn Rcligio pavidos tenvliat a>;reates 
Dira loci ; jam turn s^lvam sasuutquc tremc- 
bant. I 

Hi)c nemui, bnne, inquit, frondo#o vertice rollcm, : 
((Juis l)uu.% ineortum est) babitat dcua. Arcadc5 
ipxum 

Crcdimt Bc vMimc Jovom : cum *n?po niBvantcm 
A^gida concutcret dextra, ninibosque cieret. 

■ In Dr Zach.ary Orcy’s note* on Iludilira* (vol. i. 
p. 12.5), there is a »tory of a nun making a dragon 
from a rat. “ Mr Jacob Ikdiart, Iwtany professor of 
OxfonI, did. about forty ye;in» ago, find a dead rat 


in the pliysical g^irden, ^^h^c'h he made to r(‘»cnddo 
the common picture of dragons, by altering head 
and tall, and thrusting in taper slurp sticks, whieli 
distended the skin on each side, till it mimiektd 
wings. Ho Id It dry as h.'inl as possible. Tho 
learned pronounced it a <lragon ; and one of them 
sent an accurate description to Magliubocohi, libra- 
rian to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Several fine 
copies of Tcrscs were wrote on so rare a subject ; 
but at last Mr Bobart owned the cheat. However, 
it was looked upon as a master-piece of art. and, as 
such, de|iosiic«l in the mu'wum or anatomy school, 
where I saw it some years aflc- ” 
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“ enchanted castles — invulnerable bodies — 
iron men — flyinjf horses, and other such 
tilings, arc easily feigned by them tliat dare.’* 

II. Although the theories which have now 
liecn detailed may he sufficient, separately or 
united, to expliuu the origin of the superna- 
tural ornaments of r<nnance, still they arc to 
1>6 considered merely as embeliishmeiits of 
those chivalrous adventures which occupy by 
far tile greatest proportion of romantic com- 
pilation. 

The Classical Sy.stem, allowing it to be 
well founded with reganl to the introduction 
of giants, hipiMigriffs, or enchanters, cannot 
explain the enterprise, the gallantly', and 
romantic valour, attributed to the knights of 
chivalry. It is, no doubt, true, that a strik- 
ing analogy subsists between the mannets of 
the heroic and Gothic times. In both periods 
robbery was regarded os honourable ; or, at 
least, was not the forerunner of infamy. 
Bastardy, in both ages, was in peculiar re- 
putation : The most renowned knights of 

chivalry, as Roland and Amadis, were ille- 
gitimate; and the heroes of anthpiity were the 
spurious offspring of demigods and nymphs. 
The martial games, too, may in their design 
and their effects he considered os analogous 
to tournaments. Kqual encouragement was 
given to the bards of Greece, and the min- 
strels of the middle ages; while Hercules 
and Bacchus, who are represented as roaming 
tlirough their country, inflicting jiunishment 
on rolibere, and extirpating monsters, may be 
regarded as the knights errant of anti(|uity. 
But these resemblances arose merely from a 
corresponding state of manners ; since, at a 
Minilar stage of the socud progress, similar 
ideas and customs are prevalent amongst dif- 
ferent nations. 

Still loss can it be believed tliat the spirit 
of chivalry received its impulse from the 
knight errantry of Arabia. This part of his 
system, Mr Warton has but feebly urged. 
The nature of Arabian and chivalrous enter- 
prise was by no means the same : nor is it 
probable that the Eurnjieans derived the 
dominant part of their maimers and institu- 
tions from a secluded and a hostile people. 

But Dr Percy, and other supporters of the 
Gothic system, have strenuously maintained 
that the ideas of chivoliy', the soul and sub- 


ject of romance, subsisted from the earliest 
period among the northern nations, and were 
! thence transfused into the fictions of a subse- 
quent age. I conceive, however, that although 
the rudiments of chivalry may have existed, 
these notions were not sufficiently general, nor 
! develo{>cd, to have hecome, without farther 
prtqiaration, the reigning topics of composi- 
tion. Instances, too, of chivalrous gallantry 
would have been found in the earlier ages 
of the history of France, but the manners 
I during the two first races of its monarchs, 
I were far from exhibiting any symptoms of 
courtesy. 

I It. was under the feudal establishments, 
subsequently erected in Europe, that chivalry 
I received its vigour, and was invested with 
the privileges of a regular institution. The 
[chivalry, therefore, unfolded in romance, was 
the oflbpring of existing manners, and was 
merely an exaggerated picture of the actual 
state of society, of which opjiression, anarchy, 
and restless courage, were the characteristics, 

1 but which sometimes produced examples of 
virtue and enthusiasm. 

On the fall of the Roman empire, the lands 
overrun by the liarbarous nations being par- 
celled out amongst a number of independent 
I chieftains, whose aims and interestsfrequenfly 
interfered, it became an object with every 
baron to assemble round his person, and to 
attach, by the strongest bonds, the greatest 
possible number of young men of rank and 
courage. The knight, or soldier, at the same 
I time found it necessary to look to some 
j rior for siipjiort, against tlie oppression of 
I other chieftains. 

j That these ties might be rendered closer, 
and that the candidate for knighthood might 
be instnictcd in courtesy and the art of war, 
it was customary to remove him at an early 
ago from bis father’s house to the court or 
castle of his future patnm. 

I Those who were destined for this sort of 
life, first acted as pages or varleta : they |>er- 
I formed menial services, which at tliat time 
were not considered as di^rading; they were 
initiated into tlie ceremonial of a court, and 
were at the same time instructed in those 
bodily exercises which were considered the 
best preparation for their future career. 

The castle in which the caudidate for 
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kui"hthoo(I receiveil liise<lucfttioii, was usually 
tlirongtMl with young persons of a different 
sex. The intercourse which lie thus enjoyed 
was the best school for the refinements of 
courtesy : he was taught to select some lady 
as llie mistress of his soul, to whom were 
referred all his sentiments and actions. Her 
image w'as implanted in his heart, amid the 
fairy scenes of childhood, and was afterwards 
blended with its recollections. In the middle 
ages, society w*bs in nn intermediate state, 
removed from the extremes of indigence and 
luxury, which is most favourable to love; 
and that passion was sometimes so nourished 
by obstacles, that it was exalted into a species 
of devotion. 

Thus the service of a mistress became the 
future glory and occupation of the candidate 
for knightlux)d. At the same time that this 
duty was inculcated, the emulation of military 
excellence was excited by the example of his 
compeers and his patron. When the youth 
jtassed to the condition of squire, theyattended 
their master a))road ; if ho engaged in battle 
they took no part in the rencounter, but re- 
mained spectators of the combat, and, by 
attention to the various movements, were in- 
structed in the art of war. 

Their time was also, in n great measure, dc- 
V(»ted to those sports which were kindred to 
tlie occupations of war, and the knowledge of 
which was an essential preliminary to recep- 
tion into the order of knighthood. 

If that investiture be merely considered as 
a ceremony, by w hich young persons destined 
to the military profession received their amis, 
its institution, w e are told, is as ancient as the 
age of Charlemagne ; but, if considered as a 
dignity, which, by certain forms, conferred 
the first rank in the military order, it cannot 
easily l>e traced higher than the 11th ccntuiy*. 
In the forests of Germany, the initiation of 
a youth into the profession of a warrior, had 
been attended with appropriate ceremonies. 
The chieftain of the tribe decorated him with 
a sword and armour,— a simple form, which, 
in the progress of the feudal system, was con- 
verted iato a mysterious and pompous rite. 

On hU reception into tliis order, the knight 
became bound to the observance of loyalty to 
his superior, to an im|iartial distribution of 
justice to his vassals, to an inviolable adher- 


ence to his w'ord, and attention to a courtesy 
which embellished his other qualities, and 
softened his other duties. All those who were 
unjustly oppressed, or conceive*! themsidvcs 
to be so, were entitled to claim liia protection 
and succour. The ladies in this respect en- 
joyed the most ample privileges. Destitute 
of tlie means of support, and exposed to the 
outrages of avarice or passion, they were con- 
signed to his sj»eeial care, and placed under 
the guardship of his valiant ami. 

The promotion of knights, wdiich sometimes 
took place after the performance of military 
exploits, but more freijuently on church fes- 
tivals, coronations, baptisms, or the conclusion 
of peace, was generally followed by jousts and 
tournaments. Of these institutions (wdiich 
were of French invention, and w'ore introduced 
about tlie time of the first crusade), the former 
was of a more private and inferior, the latter 
of a more pompous and public, description. 
Both w'cre contrived for the purpose of inte- 
resting the mind, when scenes of real warfare 
did not present themselves, and of displaying, 
at the 6ame time, the magnificence of tlie prince 
or baron. 

Some time after the exhibition of a tourna- 
ment, heralds were despatched through the 
country, to invite all knights to contend for 
prizes, and merit the affection of their mis- 
tresses. 

After the tournaments were proclaimed, 
they frequently commenced with skirmishing 
between the 8*]uires ; and those who parti- 
cularly distinguished themselves were allowed 
to enter the lists with the knights. When it 
came to the turn of the latter, each knight 
usually declared himself the sen'ant of some 
lady, who generally presented him w'ith a 
token of favour, a veil, a scarf, a bracelet, or, 
as wc arc told by Chaucer in his story of 
Troilus, a penccl of her sleeve, with which ho 
adorned his sliield or helmet, and by means 
of which his pereon wjvs recognized in all the 
vehemence of the conflict. If these marks of 
distinction wei*c carried off during the contest, 
the lady sent him others to reanimate liis 
courage, and invigorate his exertions. 

In all these rencounters certain rules of 
combat were established, which it W'os con- 
sidered infamous to violate. Thus, it was not 
lawful to wound an advcrsaiy's horse, nor to 
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strike a knight who took off his visor or his 
helmet. 

Wlien the tournaments were concluded, the 
conr^uerors were conducted, with much solem- 
nity, to the palace of the prince or baron, 
where they were attired in the most splendid 
habits of peace, and disarmed by the liands of 
the fair : their deeds were inscril)cd on the 
records of the heralds at anus, and formed the 
subject of the lays of the minstrel, which were 
spread through the neighbouring courts, to 
excite emulation or envy. 

Rut it would be endless to describe those 
ceremonies by which tournaments were pre- 
pared, accompanied, or followed, and which 
oci'U]>y, 1 am sure, more tlian a fourth part 
of the romances of chivalry, which, in this 
respect, have merely presentetl an embellished 
picture of what actually occurred. 

As the genius of cliivalry had ever studied 
to represent in tournaments a faithful picture 
of the labours and dangers of war, it had ever 
preserved in war an image of the courtesy ^ 
vrhich prevailed in tournaments. The desire 
of pleasing some lady, and of appearing worthy I 
of her, was in the true, as in the fictitious | 
combat, one of the strongest motives that 
prompted to heroic action. Tliat champion I 
who, while rushing into combat, expressed a I 
wish, as we are told, tliat his lady beheld him, ^ 
must also have been stimulated by the hope j 
that she might one day listen to the report of j 
his prowess. In real battle the knight was | 
fnniuently decked with the device of his mis- i 
tress, and seriously offered combat to an enemy ' 
(not, indeed, as a primary cause of quarrel, 
but where other grounds of hostility existed), 
to dispute the pre-eminence of the beauty of 
their mistresses, and the strength of their 
attachment. As the valour, too, of a single 
combatant was conspicuous, and had a con- 
rideral)le influence on the fortune of the day, 
the same individuals were led frequently to 
encounter each other, which gave rise to that 
peculiar species of combat painted in the fables 
of romance. 

The policy which employed love, united 
with reverence for the ladies, and the thirst of 
glory, to inspire sentiments of bravery and 
honour, also joined the heroes of its creation 
by the ties of friendship. They became united 
for all their future exploits, or for the accom- 


plbJiment of some exalted emprise, which had 
a limited object j — and hence the fraternity of 
arms, by which knights are frequently asso- 
ciated in tales of chivalry. 

The restless spirit of the feudal system, and 
the institutions of chivalry, stimulated their 
votaries to roam in quest of such adventures 
for the mere pleasure of achieving them. At 
their return, the knights were obliged by oath 
to give the heralds at arms a faithful account 
of their exploits ; an obligation which explains 
their declining no service of danger, though it 
was to be performed witliout vritnesses, and 
might have been avoided without detection. 

Enough, 1 trust, has been said to account for 
that passion for arms, that love of enterprise, 
and that extravagant species of gallantry, 
which were the inevitable consefjuence of the 
feudal principles, and are the characteristic 
features of romance. 

Next to those encounters, sought from love 
of enterprise, or of the fair, the great propor- 
tion of combats described in romance may l>e 
termed judicial. These took place on a defl- 
ance of the challenger to the accepter, or an 
accusation against a third party in w*hom the 
accepter was interested, or w*hose cause he 
espoused from a spirit of chivalry. Such 
encounters w*ere suggested by those judicial 
combats by which, during the middle ^es, 
disputes in civil courts were actually decided. 
The judge, or magistrate, unable to restrain 
the violence of litigants, and wishing not to 
lose all shadow of authority, contented him- 
self with superintending the ceremonies and 
regulating the forms of a mode of decision so 
consonant to their temper. This prompt 
appeal to the sw'ord was also encouraged by 
a retributive principle in the human mind, 
which renders it natural to believe tliat guilt 
vs'ill be punished and innocence vindicated. 

I The impatience of mankind led them to ima- 
gine that the intervention ought to take place 
! in this world, and tliat a solemn appeal to 
I Heaven would be followed by a discovery of 
I its will ; an opinion strengthened in those 
' times by means of the clergy, whose interest 
\ it was to represent Divine power as dispensing 
I with the laws of nature on the most frivolous 
j occauons. 

I In consequence, too, of the well-known dr- 
:Cum6tancee which tended to promote the 
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influence of the church, the real knight was 
frequently characterized by the appearance, 
at least, of a warm and zealous dcTotion. 
His religious duties consisted in visiting holy 
])laces, ill depositing his own arms, or those of 
conquered enemies, in monasteries or temples, 
in the observance of different festivals, or 
the practice of exercises of jHiiiitence. A 
bigutted veneration for the monastic profes- 
sion, even induced many individuals, both 
knights and princes, to finish their days in 
8])iritual seclusion. Hence a romance of chi- 
vttliy, as will be afterwards seen, exhibits 
examples of the most superstitious devotion, 
and fre<iucntly terminates wnth the retire- 
ment of the princi]>al character to a monastery 
or hermitage. 

To the love of war, and of enterprise, to the 
extravagant gallantly^ united with supersti- 
tion, by which the order of knighthood was 
distinguitihed, may be traced the greater pro- 
j»ortion of the adventures delineated in ro- 
mance. There we shall hardly find a motive 
of action which may not be referred to some 
of the princijdes by which society in those j 
times was ill reality actuated. On this favour- j 
able basis of manners and ideas, the credulity i 
or fancy of the age grafted the supernatural I 
wonders drawn from the sources that linvo | 
already been traced; and the adventures of 
knights, emliellished by these additional 
marvels, were exaggerated, extended, and ; 
multiplied to infinity »by the imagination of 
romancers. I 

Such arc probably the sources whence! 
falders have l)ccn supplied with the general: 
adventures of chivalry, and the romantic j 
embellishments by wliich they have been 
adorned. 

III. We must now consider how these 
adventures and embellishments have been 
appropriated to individual knights, and turn 
our attention to the materials which have 
supplied the leading subjects and the princij>al 
characters of romantic composition. 

At a time when chivalry excited such uni- 
versal admiration, and when its effects were 
at least ostensibly directed to the public good, 
it was natural that history and fable should 
be ransacked to furnish examples wliich might 
increase emulation. 

Arthur and Charlemagne, with their peers. 


were the heroes most early and most generally 
I selected for this purpose. The tales concern- 
ling these warriors are the first specimens 
I extant of this sort of comporition, and from 
their early popularity, from the l>eauty of the 
fictions with which they were in the begin- 
ning supported, and from flattering the vanity 
of the two first nations in Europe, they long 
continued (diversified indeed, and enlarged by 
subsequent embcllibliments) to be the preva- 
lent and favourite topics. 

And here it is proper to divide the prose 
romances, with which wc shall be afterwards 
engaged, into four classes: — 1, Those relating 
to Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table. 2. Those connected witli Charlemagne 
and his Paladins. 3. The Spanish and Por- 
tuguese romances, which chiefly contain the 
adventures of the imaginary families of Ama- 
dis and Palmerin. 4. What may be termed 
classical romances, which represent the heroes 
of antiquity in the guise of romantic fiction. 

When we come to treat of the romances 
relating to Charlemagne, we shall consider 
the influence of the chronicle attributed to 
Turpin ; but our attention is in the first place 
demanded by the romances of Arthur and the 
Round Table, as they form the most ancient 
and numerous cla.ss of which any trace remains. 
These originated in the early and chimerical 
legends of Armorica and Wales ; the ancient 
Latin chronicles of this island, which have 
been founded on them ; and tlio subsequent 
metrical romances of the Englisli and Norman 
minstrels. 

The Norman conquerors arc said first to 
have become interested in the histoiy and 
antiquities of Britain during the reign of 
Stephen, as hy that j>eriod tliey had begun 
to consider themselves natives. 

From the writings of Gildas or Nennius, 
however, they could not easily have extracted 
a consistent or probable stoiy. 

Gildas, or, as Mr Gibbon has styled him, 
the British Jeremiah, is the author of Lamen- 
tations over the Destiaiction of Britain, which 
is a whining elegy, and of an epistle, which 
is a frantic satire on the vices of his country- 
men : he has given exaggerated expressions, 
and distorted facts, instead of presenting on 
authentic narrative of our early annals, an 
iiii])ortant object which he might easily have 
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accomplished; as, according to tradition, he 
n';w tlic sun of Cuw, a British prince, who 
lived in the rixtU century, and was engaged 
along with Ills father in the wars carritMl on 
liy Ilia countrymen against the Northumbrian 
tiixona. After the defeat of the Britons at 
Cattralth, lie fled into Wales, and acted as 
bchoolmaster at Bangor. 

Nennius Is said to have lived a1>out the 
middle of the ninth century : hU work is 
merely a drj' cjiitome ; noreven of this abstract 
dot« there exist a pure and perfect copy. He 
is solicitous to (|Uote his authorities, but un- 
furtuimtely they are not of the most unexcep- 
tionable nature, as they consist of the lives of 
saints and ancient British traditions, on which , 
lie )>estow8 credit in ]»roportion to their ab- 
surdity. In one of his chapters he has given 
an outline of the story of Brnt, which coin- 
cides with tlic account of OeofFrey of Mon- 
mouth; and in chapter fourth he commences 
a circuinstaiitiul detail of the life of Merlin, 
corresponding, in many rcsjHJcts, with the 
incidents of romance.* 

Berides the lachrymal history of Gildas, 
and the jejune narrative of Nennius, there 
existed many Welsh traditions, wliich seem to 
have occupied tiie attention of Norman auti- 
qnaiies. 

Tlie annals and poetry of Woles had long 
laboured in Arthur’s commendation. Com- 
pelletl to yield their country without hope of 
recovering it, the Welsh avenged themselves 
oil the Saxons hy creating, in the person of' 
Arthur, a phantom of glory which towered ^ 
above e>'ery warrior. This ap|>arition seems 
to have ac<iuired its cluef magnitude and t«r-| 
rors in the tnulitions and legends oi Britany. 
Walter Calcnius, or Gualtier, os lu is some- 
times called, Archdeacon of Oxford, amassed 
a great collection of these materials during 
an exjieditioii to Armorica, or Britany, a 
province from which the royal ancestors of 
Arthur were believed to have originally issued. 
On his return to England, the archdeacon 
presented this medley of historical songs and 
traditions to Gecifl'rey of Monmouth, who 
founded on them a chronicle of Britain, which 
was written in I^atin prose, and is supposed to 
have been finished about 1140. A notion has 
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been adopted by some authors, that Geoffrey 
composed, or invented, most part of thcclm> 
nicle which he professed to translate from 
British originals. This idea was first started 
by Polydore Virgil, who has been followed l»y 
! later writers ; but it has been satisfactorily 
I shown by Mr Ellis that there is no solid reason 
I to doubt the repeated assertions of Geofl’iev', 
that ho has merely rendered into Latin the 
text of Breton authorities. His fabulous re- 
lations concerning Brut, Arthur, and Merlin, 
coincide with those contained in Nennius, or 
the lives of the Saints, and thcrefoi'e coubl not 
have been invented by Geoffrey. The histoiy, 
too, bears internal evidence of its Armorican 
descent, as it ascril>cs to Hocl, a hero of that 
country, many of the victories which tradition 
attributes to Arthur. 

But whether this cclcbratc<I chronicle ho 
the invention of Geoffivy, or whether it pre- 
sents a faithful picture of the tmdilions and 
fables at that period recoivet! as hi.story, tlicro 
can be no doulit, according to the expression 
of Mr Ellis, who has given an analysis of tho 
whole work, that it is one of the corner-stones 
of romance. 

This clironiclc consists of nine books, each 
of which is divided into chapters, and com- 
mences with the history’ of Brutus, the son of 
Sylvius, and grandson of Ascanius, who, being 
exiled from Italy in conscf|uence of having 
accidentally slain his father, takes refuge in 
Greece. There he obtains tlie hand of Imo- 
gen, daughter of a king of that countiy, and 
a fleet, with wdiich he arrives in Albion (then 
only inliabited by a few giants), and founds 
tlie kingdom called Britain from liis name. 
There is next presented an account of the 
fabulous race of Brutus, jiarticularly Artliur, 
and the whole concludes with the reign of 
Cadwalladcr, one of the descendants of that 
hero. \ 

It would indeed be difficult to extract any 
authentic history from the chronicle of Geof- 
frey, hut it stamped with the character of ve- 
racity the ex|doits of the early knights of 
chivalry, and authorized a comj)ilatian of the 
fables related of these fanciful heroes. In tho 
age ill which the chronicle ap{>eared, it was 
difiicult to arrive at truth, and error was not 
easily detectcil. Criticism was hardly coJIcjI 
into existence, and falsehood was m!o])ted with 
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an eagerness proportioned toitsenrelopement 
ill the fascinating garb of wonder. The readers 
were more ignorant than the authors, and a 
credulous ago readily grafted on stories that 
were evidently false, incidents that were phy- 
sically impossible. These were drawn from 
the sources already pointed out, and were 
addc<l, accortling to fancy, to unauthentic 
histories, which thus degenerated, or were 
exalted, into romance. 

In the chronicle of Geoffrey, indeed, there 
is nothing said of the exploits of Tristan and 
Lancelot, or conquest of the Sangreal, which 
constitute so large a proportion of the Round 
Table romances. These were subsequent ad- 
ditions, but probably derived, like the chro- 
nicle, from ancient British originals, as the 
names of the heroes, and the scenes of their 
uivcnturcs, are still British. 

The work of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
such traditionary fables, were the foundation 
of those talcs which appeared in a metrical 
form, the shape in which, it is acknowledged, 
romance was first exhibited. 

It seems, also, unquestionable, that these 
metrical romances, though written in England, 
first appeared in the French language. 

In its earliest signification, the term Ro- 
mance was appropriated to the dialects spoken 
in the different European provinces that had 
been subjected to the Roman empire, and of 
which Latin was the basis, though other ma- 
terials might enter into the construction. The 
romance was at one time the colloquial lan- 
guage of Gaul. Subsequently, indeed, varions 
dialects were introduced into tlmt country, 
but it was still preserved in Normandy ; and 
thence was again diffused through the other 
]>rovinces north of the Loire. 

The earliest specimens of northern French 
literature are metrical Lives of the Saints. 
These arc supposed to have -been translated 
from Latin compositions about the middle of 
the eleventh century. In the beginning of 
the next century they were followed by 
several didatic works, as the Bestiarius, a 
poem on natural history, by Philip de Thaun, 
addressed to the queen of Henry I. of England, 
and a metrical treatise on chronology by the 
same author. It is believed, however, that 
no trace of a professed work of fiction — no 
specimen of what we should now term a 


romance, is to be found before the middle of 
the twelfth century. Then, indeed, the 
minstrels introduced a great variety of their 
own compositions, and formed new combina- 
tions from the numerous materials in their 
possession. 

Before this time the language in which tlicy 
wrote hod passed into England by means of 
the Nornuui Conquest. The English, indeed, 
previous to tliis event had been prepared for 
the reception of the French language. Edward 
the Confessor had been educated in France, 
and, on his accession to the throne of England, 
promoted his continental favourites to the 
highest dignities. Under their influence the 
nation began to lay aside its English customs, 
and to imitate the language and manners of 
the French. (Ingulph. Hist. Croyl. p. 02. 
ap. Tyrwhitt, vol. iv.) These fashions having 
been adopted in compliance with the caprice 
of the reigning monarch, might probably have 
expired under his successors ; but before this 
extirpation could be effected, the French lan- 
guage, by means of the Norman Conquest, 
became interwoven with the new political 
system. The king, the chief officers of state, 
and a great proportion of the nobility, were 
Normans, and understood no tongue but that 
of their own country. Hence the few Saxons 
who were still admitted at court had the 
strongest inducements to acquire the language 
of their conquerors. William the First also 
distributed a share of his acquisitions among 
his great barons who had attended him ; and 
who, when it was in their power, retired from 
court to their feudal domains, followed by 
vassals from among their countrymen. Hence 
the language which was used in their common 
conversation and judicial proceedings, was 
diffused through the most distant provinces. 
All ecclesiastical preferments, too, were 
bestowed on Norman chaplains, and tlioso 
who were promoted to abbacies were anxious 
to stock their monasteries with foreigners. 
Thus the higher orders of the clergy and 
laity spoke the French language, while the 
lower retained the use of their native tongue, 
but frequently added a knowledge of flie 
dialect of the conquerors. Matters continued 
In this state with little variation during the 
reigns of the Norman kings and the first 
monaichs of the house of Plantagenct. 
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The Norman minstrels, acconiingiy, who 
had followed their barons to the English 
court, naturally wrote and recited the me- 1 
trical compositions in the language which was 
most familiar to themselves, and which, being | 
most prevalent, procured them the greatest 
number of readers of rank and distinction. 

From the early connection of the Normans 
with the peo])le of Britany, the minstrels had 
received from the latter those traditions, the 
remains of which they brought over with 
them to EngUnd.' 

Theso they found in a more perfect state 
among the Welsh of this island. The inva- 
sion of the Normans, and the overthrow of the 
Saxons, were events beheld with exultation I 
by the descendants of the aboriginal Britons, 
who readily associated with those who had 
avenged them on their bitterest enemies; 
while to the Normans the legends of the 
Welsh mnst have been more acceptable than 
those of the Saxons. In the long course of 
political intrigue, carried on between the 
period of the Norman invasion and final sub- 
jugation of Wales, an intercourse must have 
taken place between that country and England 
sufficient to account for the interchange of 
any literary materials. The British lays 
communicated to the French minstrels in 
England, were seldom committed to writing. 
Hence the same story was repeated with 
endless variations, and this system of tradi- 
tional incident was added to the more stable 
relations contained in the chronicle of Qeoifrey 
of Monmouth. 

It seems to be generally believed that French 
romances in rhyme appeared in England 
and Normandy previous to any attempt of 
this nature at the court of Paris. This is 
evinced by the more liberal patronage of the 
English princes, the style and character of 
the romances themselves, and the persons to 
whom the poems were originally addressed. • 

The oldest of these French metrical romances 
is one founded on the clironicle of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and entitled he Brut : it was 
written in the year 1165, by Robert Wace, a 
imtive of Jersey, who brought down his work 
from the time of the imagiiuity Brutus to the 
death of Cadwallader, the era where Geoffrey 
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ends ; but it was subsequently carried on by 
jGaimar and others to the age of William 
I Rufus. Wace is also the author of Le Roman 
ie Rou, a fabulous and metrical history of the 
Dukes of Normandy from the time of Rolto. 
These metrical histories soon introduced com- 
positions professedly fictitious, in which the 
indefatigable Wace first led the way. His 
Chevalier an Lion seems to l>e one of the 
earliest romances in rhyme which has de- 
scended to our knowledge. In the end of the 
twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, an infinite variety of French metrical 
romances on the subject of Arthur and his 
knights of the Round Table appeared in 
I England and Normandy, as the Songreal, 
Perceval, &c., written by ChresUen de Troyes, 
Meneasier, and others. 

About the some period a great number of ' 
French romances, in which classical heroes 
are celebrated, were founded on the history 
of the Trojan war. Few of these, however, at 
least at an early period, were converted into 
prose, while the metrical romances relating 
to the Round Table, either from accident or 
from flattering the vanity and prejudices of 
a nation by the celebration of its fictitious 
heroes, have, for the most part, been reduced 
into prose, and constituted, thus transformed, 
a formidable compilation, which came in timo 
to supersede the metrical originals. 

These prose romances, which form the 
proper subject of our enquiry, were mostly 
written in the course of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth,and fifteenth centuries. It is extremely 
difficult, however, to ascertain the precise date 
of the compodtion of each, or to point out 
the authors by whom they were written. 

The data by which we might attempt to 
fix the chronology of the prose romances, and 
which, at first view, would appear to be at 
once easy and certain, are, 1. The antiquity 
of the language ; 2. The manners represented ; 

' since in ancient romances a delineation is 
given not of the customs, ceremonies, or dress 
I of the period in which the imaginary heroes 
' are feigned to have existed, but of those which 
prevailed at the timo of the composition of 
■ the work. TIio tournaments in particular, 

' with a description of which every romance is 
filled, should assist in this research. Thus, 
at tlio institution of these spectacles, the 
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jHii-sons who had boon lon;:^ a<1initt«d into the 
order of chivalry, contended during the first 
day, and the new knights on the succeeding 
ones. In proce^ of time tlic new knights 
o[H'iied tlie tournament, and the squires were 
allowed to jou!»t with them, but at length the 
distinctions wliieli had formerly existed be- 
tween the knight and the squiro became, in 
a gmit measure, confounded. The light, 
however, that might naturally he expected to 
he dmwu hence, has been darkened by the 
authors of the prose romances having servilely 
copic<i, in some instances, their metrical proto- 
tv|>cs, and thuSjWithout warning, represented 
the manners of a preceding age. In most 
instances, I believe, the prose romances were 
accommodated to the opinions and manners 
subsisting at tlic period of this new fabrica- 
tion ; hut it is impossible to say with certainty 
what has been adopted, and what is original. 
J). The name of the person to whom the 
romance is addressed, or at whose solicitation 
it is said to be written, may be of use in 
ascertaining the date. But the authors title 
their patrons in so general a way, that the 
inference to he drawn is vague and uncertain. 
Their works are written at the desire of King 
Hcniy or King Edward of England, and hence 
the period of their coTn{K>sition is only limited 
to the reign of one of the numerous monarchs 
who hm-e tliese names. 4. The date of the 
publication may he of assistance in fixing the 
chronologj' of some of the later romances of 
chivalry. Rut even this trifling md is in 
most instances denied, the earliest impression 
being generally without date. Hence I am 
afraid that tlu^ data will be found, in nu>st 
cases, to aflbnl but feeble and uncertain 
assistance. 

With respect to the authors of the prose 
romances, it may he in the first place re- 
marked, that these compositions were not 
announced to the reader as works of mere 
imagination, hut, on the contrary, were al- 
w’ays aflirmed by their authors (who threw 
much opprobrium on the lying metrical 
romances) to contain matter of historical fact. 
Nor was this doubted by the simplicity of 
the readers ; and the fables which had been 
disbelieved while in verse, were received 
without suspicion on their conversion into 
urose. Hence it became the interest of the 


real authors, in order to give their works the 
stamp of authority, to abjure the metrical 
romances, from which tlicy were in fact 
compiled, and to feign either that these fables 
had been translated by them from Latin, or 
revised from ancient French prose, in wliich 
they had been originally written, — averments 
whicli should never be credited unless other- 
wise established to be true. 

But some writers have supposed that this 
system of mendacity was carried still farther, 
and that fictitious names were generally 
assumcMl by the real authors. “ Thase,” says 
Mr Ritson, ** whose names ap|>ear as the au- 
thors of the old prose romances, are mostly 
men of straw : Of this sort are Robert de 
BoTTon, the pretended author, or rather 
translator, of I^ncelot ; Lucus Sieur de Oast, 
the translator from I^atin into Fi*ench of the 
romance of Tristrem ; Oualter Map, who, 
though he really existed and was a poet of 
some eminence, was not in reality the author 
of Histoirc de Roy Artus ; and Rusticien de 
Pise, who was feigned to have translaietl 
Oyron the Courteous.” It is in the prefaces 
alone that any notices can be found with regard 
to the old ronmnccs or their authors ; hut it 
requires some discernment to discover what 
is true, and to distinguish correct information 
from what was merely thrown out in jest, or 
intended to give the stamp of authority with 
the vulgar. In general the account given in 
their ])refaces by the romancers concerning 
their fellow-labourers is accurate, but every- 
thing relating to themselves, or their own 
works, must be received with great suspicion. 

Any information that can be elsewhere 
derived is in the highest degree inconsistent. 
Thus, the metrical Perceval, according to the 
authors of the Biblioiheque des Romans, was 
written by Raoul de Beauvais. According to 
Tynvhitt, it was composed previous to 1101, 
in sixty thousand versos, by Chretien de 
Troyes, and from this, ho says, was formed 
the French prose translation printed in 1530. 
Ritson informs us, that, according to some, 
Menessier was the author of the metrical Per- 
ceval ; now, if wo believe the authors of the 
Bibliotheque, this Menesucr was the prose 
translator. The Abbe de la Rue says that 
Perceval was written in prose by Chretien do 
Troyes. I may add to these elucidations, that 
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Warton alles,'cs it was written in rhyme hy 
Chretien de Troyes, but that it also appeared 
in a metrical shape hy Menessicr, and that 
the prose version is funned from the latter 
p<M*m. Mucli has been «iid by modem writers 
of Warlon's inaccuracy, but his account of 
the romance of Perceval is the only one which 
hjis any pretensions to correctness. On the 
wliolo, however, 1 am inclined to Indieve that 
too early a period has been generally assigned 
to the composition of tlie prose romances of 
chivaliy*, and the existence of their authors. 
— Unsticien de Pise, the author of Meliadus 
and Gyron, and whom some writers represent 
as living in the reign of Henry 1., talks in one 
of lus j)reface.s of the exi>edition of Edward I. 
to the Holy I.jind, and he mentions Robert dc 
Horron, the author of Merlin, and llclye de 
Ihirrun, who wrote part of Tristan, as liis 
cuinpauions in literature and anus. 

It will not excite suriirise that the earliest 
of the French romances should be devoted to 
the celebration of a Rritisli monarch, when 
we consider that they were not written for 
the amusement of the French, hut of the 
English nation. From the jmpularity of the 
llritish talcs among the Norman minstrels, 
they obtained, as has been already shown, an 
early and extensive acquaintance with the 
traditional history' of Ai'thur, Ho was the 
theme of their metrical compositions, an<l 
lienee became the favourite hero in the prose 
romances of chivalry. 

Of these, tlie earliest reflating to that fabu- 
lous monarch, is the romance or book of 


MEKUX. 

The demons, alnniicd at the mimher of 
victims which daily e.'^caped tlieir fangs since 
the birth of our Saviour, held a council of 
war. It was there resolved that one of their 
number should be sent to the world with 


1 In annthcr old romance, a regulation of this sort 
is said to have existed in Kmnoe. C'ostoit l.a con- 
Btume, en co torus, telle, quo quand uuo fomme 
cstoit grossc, quo co n'estoit dc son Mari, on qii* 
die no fust tnari^, on P ardoit. (T«. Hist, plaieantc 
du noMoSiperisdo Vjnevaulx ct desesdixsopt fils.) 
In the Orlando Furioso this puuishmcnt U atlri- 
Luted to the law of Scotland ; 


'instructions to engender on some virgin a 
child, who might act as their vicegerent on 
earth, and thus counteract the great jilan that 
liad been laid for the salvation of mankind. 
With this view the infernal deputy, having 
assumed a human form, insinuated himself 
into the confidence, and obtained admittancu 
into the house, of a wealthy Briton. Tho 
fiend (though this was foreign from the pur- 
pose of bis mission) could not resist embracing 
an early opportunity of strangling his host, 
and then proceeded to attempt the seduction 
of his three daughters, which was more pecu- 
liarly an object of his terrestrial sojourn. The 
youngest of the family alone resisted liis ar- 
tifices, but she at length exjicrienced the fato 
of her sisters, wliile rendered unconscious hy 
sleep. On awakening, she was much per- 
plexed hy what liad occurred, and confesftt^^l 
herself to a holy man called Blaise, who had 
all along been her protector, hut who ac- 
knowledged himself altogether incomi>ctcnt 
to account for the events of tlie preceding 
night. 

The judges of the land, who soon after 
discovered the pregnancy of the young lady, 
were about to condemn her to death, accord- 
ing to the law and custom of the country 
but Blaise represented that the execution 
should be at least deferred, as the child, who 
was about to come into the world, ought not 
to bo involved in the punishment of the 
mother. Tlie criminal was accordingly shut 
up in a tower, where she gave birth to the 
celehratod Merlin, whom Blai.^o instantly 
hurried to the baptismal font, and thus frus- 
trated the hopes of the demons when on tho 
verge of completion. Merlin, however, in 
spite of this timely redemption, retained 
m.any marks of his unearthly origin, of wliicli 
his premature elocution afforded an early and 
unequivocal symptom. Immediately after 
I his baptism, the mother took the child in her 
arms, and reproached him as the cause of th.e 


L'aspra Icggo di Scorn empia o severa : 
Rinaldo on hearing of it, exclaims with indignation, 

Sia m.*Ua4lctto chi tal legge pose, 

Kmaladctto chi la puo |>atjro; 

Dcliitamento inuuro nna C'nidclA, 

Non chi da viui al suo aiuator fidcic — f C. -I.) 
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melancholy death she was about to suffer. 
But the infant smiling to her, replied, Fear 
not, my mother, you will not die on my 
account. Accordingly the prosecution being 
resumed, and Merlin, the corpta delicti, being 
produced in court, he addressed the judges, 
and revealed the illegitimacy of one of their 
number, who was not the son of his reputed 
father, but of a Prior ; and who thus, out of 
regard to his own mother, was forced to pre- 
vent the condemnation of Merlin’s. 

! At this time there reigned in Britain a king 
called Constans, who had three sons, Moines, 
Pendragon, and Utcr. Moines, soon after his 
accession, which liappened on the death of 
his father, was vanquished by the Saxons, in 
consequence of being deserted by his seneschal 
Vortiger, formerly the chief support of his 
throne. Growing unpopular, throngh mis- 
fortune, he was soon after killed by his sub- 
jects, and the traitor Vortiger chosen in his 
place. 

As the newly-elected monarch was in con- 
stant dread of the preferable claims of Uter 
and Pendragon, the surviving sons of Con- 
stans, he began to construct a strong tower 
for defence. This bulwark, however, three 
times fell to the ground without any apparent 
cause, when brought by the workmen to a 
certain height. The king consulted seven 
astrottomen on this phenomenon in architec- 
ture. These sages having studied the signs, 
avowed to each other that they could not 
solve the mystery. But in the course of tlicir 
observations they Irad incidentally discovered 
tliat their lives were threatened by a child, 
who had lately come into the world without 
the intervention of a mortal father. Thcy 
tberefore resolved to deceive the king, in 
order to secure their own safety ; and an- 
nounced to him, as the result of their calcu- 
lations, that the edifice would abide by the 
ordinary rules of architecture if the blood of 
a child of this genealogy were shod on the 
first stone of the foundation. 

-Though the king could not doubt the effi- 
cacy of tliis cxjiedient, his plans were not 
much promoted by the response, for the dif- 
ficulty wiis to find a child of this anomalons 
lineage. That nothing, however, might be 
wanting on his part, ho despatched messen- 
gcre over all the kingdom. Two of his emis- 


saries fell in with certain children who were 
playing at cricket. Merlin was of the party, 
and, haring divined the cause of their search, 
instantly made himself known to them. When 
brought before the king, he informed his 
majesty of the imposiUon of the astrologers, 
and showed that the instability of the tower 
was occasioned by two immense dragons 
which had fixed their residence under it ; 
and, being rivals, shook its foundation with 
their mighty combats. The king invited all 
his barons to an ensuing contest announced 
by Merlin. Workmen having dug to an im- 
mense depth below the tower, discovered the 
den of these monsters, who gratified the court 
with the exhibition that was expected. The 
red dragon was totally defeated by his white 
opponent, and only survived for three days 
the effects of this terrible encounter. 

These animals, however, bod not been solely 
created for the amnsement of the court, for, 
as Klerlin afterwards explained, they typified 
in the most unerpiivocal manner the invasion 
of Uter and Pendragon, the surviving brothers 
of Moines. These two princes had escaped 
into Britany on the usurpation of Vortiger, 
but now made a descent upon England, 
Vortiger was defeated in a great battle, and 
aftenvards burned alive in the castle he had 
taken such pains to construct. 

On the death of Vortiger, Pendragon as- 
cended the throne. This prince ha<l great 
confidence in the wisdom of Merlin, who 
became his chief adviser, and fre<|uently 
entertained the king, while he astonished his 
brother Uter, who was not aware of his qua- 
lifications, by his skill in necromancy. 

About this time a dreadful war arose 
between the Saxons and Britons. Alerlin 
obliged the royal brothers to swear fidelity 
to each other, but foretold that one of the two 
must fall in the first battle. The Saxons were 
totally routed in the fight, and Pendragon, 
having fulfilled the prediction of Merlin, was 
succeerlcd by Utcr, who now assuineil, in 
addition to his own name, the appellation of 
Pendragon. 

Merlin still continued a court favourite. 
At the request of Uter ho transijortcd by 
magic art enormous stones from Iieland to 
form the sepulchre of Pendragon ; and next 
proceeded to Curducl (Carlisle), to piejare 
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the Bound Table, at which he seated fifty or 
sixty of the first nobles in the country, leav- 
ing an empty place for the Sangreal. 

Soon after this institution the king invited 
all his barons to the celebration of a great fes- 
tival, which he proposed holding annually at 
Carduel. 

I As tlie nights had obtained permission from 
his majesty to bring their ladies along with 
them, the beantiful Ygueme accompanied her 
husband, the Duke of Tlntodicl, to one of these 
anniversaries. The king became deeply ena- 
moured of the duchess, and revealed his passion 
to Ulsius, one of his counsellors.' Ygueme 
withstood all the inducements which Ulsins 
held forth to prepossess her in favour of his 
master, and ultimately disclosed to her hus- 
band the attachment and solicitations of the 
monarch. On hearing this, the duke instantly 
removed from court with Ygueme, and with- 
out taking leave of liter. The king com- 
plained of this want of duty to his council, 
who decided that the duke should be sum- 
moned to court, and if refractory should be 
treated as a rebel. As be refused to obey the 
citation, the king carried war into the estates 
of his vassal, and besieged him in the strong 
castle of Tintadiel,* in which he had shut 
himself up. Ygueme was confined in a fortress 
at some distance, which was still more secure. 
Daring the siege, Ulsius informed bis master 
that he had been accosted by an old man, who 
promised to conduct the king to Ygueme, and 
had offered to meet him for that purpose on 
the following morning. Uter proceeded with 
Ulsius to the rendezvous. In an old blind 
man, whom they found at the appointed 
place, they recognized the enchanter Merlin, 
who had assumed that appearance ; he be- 
stowed on the king the form of the Duke of 
Tintodiel, while ho endowed himself and 
UlsiUs with the figures of his grace's two 
«(uires. Fortified by this triple metamor- 
phosis, they proceeded to the residence of 
Ygueme, who, unconscious of the deceit, re- 
ceived the king as her husband. 

This deception has been evidently suggested 
by the classical story of Jupiter and Alcmena. 
The duke corresponds to Amphytrion, and 

1 8ee Appendix, No. 7. 

s Some veetigesof tlic castle of Tlntadicl, or Tin- 
Utggol, remain on a rocky peninsula of piajUigiousI 


Merlin to the Mercury of mythology ; while 
Arthur, who, as we shall find, was the fruit 
of the amour, holds the same rank in the 
romantic as Hercules in the heroic ages. 

The fraud of Merlin was not detected, and 
the war continued to be prosecuted by Uter 
with the utmost vigour. At length the duke 
was killed in battle, and the king, by the advice 
of Merlin, espoused Ygueme. Soon after the 
marriage she gave birth to Arthur, whom sho 
beiieved to be the son of her former husband, 
as U ter had never communicated to her tho 
story of his assumed appearance. i 

After the death of Uter, there was an in- 
terregnum in England, as it was not known 
that Arthur was his son. Tliis prince, how- 
ever, wasat length chosen king, in consequence 
of having unfixed, from a miraculous stone, a 
sword which two hundred and one of the 
most valiant barons in the realm had been 
mngly unable to extract. At the beginning 
of his reign, Arthur was engaged in a civil 
war, as the mode of his election, however judi- 
cious, was disapproved by some of the barons ; 
and when he had at length overcome his do- 
mestic enemies, he had long wars to sustain 
agairut the Gauls and Saxons. 

In all these contests the art of Merlin was 
of great service to Arthur, as he changed 
himself into a dwarf, a harp player, or a stag, 
as the interest of his master required ; or, at 
least, threw on the bystanders a spell to fas- 
cinate their eyes, and cause them to see the 
thing that was not. The notion of these 
tranMormations seems to have been suggested 
by the power ascribed in classical times to 
Proteus and Vertumnus, 

Nunc eqoa, nunc sics, mode bos, mode cervus sbibat. 

On one occauon Merlin made an expedition 
to Rome, entered the king’s palace in the shape 
of an enormous stt^, and in this character de- 
livered a formal harangue, to the utter amaze- 
ment of one called Julius Caviar, not the Julius 
whom the knight Mars killed in his pavilion, 
but him whom Qauvain slew because he had 
defied king Arthur. 

At length this renowned magician disap- 
peared entirely from England. Uis voice alone 

declivity towards tho sea, on the aortbem coast of 
Cornwall. 
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was heard in a forest, where he was enclosed 
in a bush of hawthorn ; he had been entrapped 
in this awkward residence by means of acliarm 
]ie hod communicated to his mistress Viviane, 
who, not believing in the spell, had tried it 
on Iier lover. The lady was sorry for the 
accident , but tliere was no extracting her 
admirer from his thorny coverture. 

The earliest edition of this romance was 
printed at Paris, in three volumes folio, 1408 ; 
this impression, which has become extremely 
rare, was followed by another in quarto, which 
U much less esteemed than the other, but is 
also exceedingly scarce. 

Though seldom to be met with, the Roman 
de Merlin is one of the most curious romances 
of tlie class to w'hich it belongs. It compre- 
hends all the events connected with the life 
of the enchanter from his supernatural birth 
to his magical disappearance, and embraces a 
longer period of interesting fabulous history, 
than most of the works of chivalry. Some of 
the incidents are entertaining, and no part of 
the narrative is complicated. Yguemc, though 
she appears but for a short while, is a more 
interesting female character than is usually 
portrayed in romances of chivalry. The 
)>as8ion of Utcr for this lady, which is well 
described, is by much the most interesting 
|>art of the work ; and though the marvellous 
pervades the whole production, it is not carried 
to such an extravagant length as in the talcs 
of the Round Table, by %vhich it was suc- 
ceeded. The language, which is very old 
French, is remarkable for its beauty and sim* 
jdicity: Indeed, the romance bears every 
where the marks of veiy high antiquity. It 
hiis been generally attributed to Robert de 
U >rron, to whom so many other works of the 
saiuc nature have been assigned. This author 
Jived in the time of Ilemy III. and Edwanl 
l.,ns Rusticien de Pise, who lived during these 
ivigiis, calls him, in his prologue to Meliadus, 
his companion in arms. 

Rut, great as the antiquity of the romance 
no doubt is, its author can lay but little claim 
to originality of invention. Most of the inci- 
dents appear in the chronicle of Geoffrey of 
hlonmoutli, from which they were transferred 
into the romance through the metlium of the 
Rrut, a metrical version of that fabulous his- 
tory, written by Wace 


The notion of procreating demons, whieli 
forms the basis of the romance, and accounts 
for Merlin’s sxij>eniatnral ]M)wers, seems to 
have been taken from the Vita Mcrlini, the 
Life of the Scotch Merlin, by OeoU'i-ey of 
Monmouth : — 

” Et sibi multoticns ox aere corpore ttimpto 

Nobis &p|>aront, ct plurima aoopo sequuntur ; 

Quin ctiam coitu niulicres aggrciiimtur; 

Et faciunt gravidaa, gcnerotiU'smorc prutUno." 

It would appear from Jocclin’s Life of St Ken- 
tegem, the account of whose birth resembles 
that of Merlin, that our grandmothers were 
frequently subject to nocturnal attacks of the 
nature described in tlte romance ; audivimus, 
frequenter sumptis transfigiis puellarem jmdi- 
citiam expugnatam esse, ipsamque defloratam 
comiptorem sui minime nosse. Potuit aliquid 
hujusmodi huic puello^ accidisse.*** Yet, per- 
haps, the account of the birth and early part 
of the life of Merlin may be traced to a yot 
more ancient and venerable source. 

At an eai'ly period the story of Merlin 
became current and popular in most of the 
countries in Europe. The Fi'ench romance, 
of which we have given an abstract, was 
translated into Italian by Antonio Tedesclii, 
a Venetian, and was written by him while in 
the prison of Florence, where he was confined 
for debt. The history of Merlin ap|>eAred 
also in English, in a metrical form, in wliich 
the incidents are nearly the same with those 
in the French romance. 

Merlin is frequently introduced in the sub- 
sequent tales of chivalry, but chiefly on great 
occasions, and at a period subsequent to Ins 
death, or magical disappearance. He has also 
found his way into the English metrical ver- 
sion of the Seven Wise Mastoi*s. Herowdes, 
emperor of Rome, had seven sagos in liis 
council, who abused the confi<lenee reposed in 
them by their master. Tins emi»eTor, wliile 
one day preparing to go on a hunting party, 
is suddenly stnick blind ; — the wise men are 
convoked, and ordered to account for his 
majesty’s obstructed vision. Tliey are forced 
to confess that they are unprepared with an 
answer, but are afterwards advised by an old 

1 Pinkerton's Vit» Antiquae, p. '200. &p. Eilis's 
Specimen*, p. 211. vol. i. A ciirioii* tradition of lUia 
Sort is related iu lIoclIiiuB* Historv of Heotlund. 
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man to consult tlic invisible Merlin. Two of 
tlieir numl>er are sent on this errand, who 
find out the enchanter with great difficulty, 
and hiing him to the king. Merlin is pre- 
pared witli a pi*escriptioii, and informs his 
majesty that nothing more is necessary to 
obtain comjdetc restoration to sight, than 
at I iking off the heads of the seven sages. 
Ilcrowdes, delighted to find that his cura 
could be so cheaply purchased, cau.sed his 
counsellora to he successively l>ehcade<l, and 
the recovery of his sight coincided with the 
decapitation of his la.st minister. 

Nor have the faldes connected with ^^c^lin 
hiM.‘n confined to idle tales or romances of 
chivalry, but have contributed to the einbel- 
lialmieiit of the finest productions. In the 
romantic {>oems of Italy, and in S}>enser, 
Merlin is chiefiy represented as a magical 
artist. The fountain of love in the Orlando 
Iiinamorato (1.3.), is Ndd to have been the 
work of Merlin ; and in the 2Cth canto of the 
Orlando Furioso, there is described a fountain, 
one of four which the enchanter fomic<l in 
France. It was of the jiurest marble, on 
which coming events were portrayed in the 
finest sculpture. In the same poem, Ilrada- 
muide arrives one night at the lodge of Tiistan 
(Rocca di Tristano), where she is conducted 
into a hall adonied with prophetic pmntings, 
%vhich demons hod executed in a single night 
under the direction of Merlin. 

In the third canto of the Uinaldo,the knight 
of that name arrives witli Isoleru attwoetptts- 
triaii statues ; the one of Lancelot, the other 
of IVistan, l>oth sculptured by the art of 
Merlin. Spenser represents Merlin as the 
artificer of the impcnctralde shield, and other 
armour of Prince Arthur (Faery Quccne, b. i. 
c. 7.), and of a mirror in which a damsel 
viewed her lover’s shade. Hut Merlin had 
nearly obtained still higher distinction, and 
wiw on the verge of being raised to the sum- 
mit of faliulous renown. The greatc.st of our 
piH*ts, it is well known, before fixing on a 
theme more worthy of his genius, intended to 
make the fabulous liistorj' of Britain the sub- 


^ L'Histoiro, ou le Roman du 5Uint*Grca],quicat 
lefomkracntotle premier de la Table Rondo; icquel 
tri'ae de pliiaieuni matters recrcativca, enseniblo la 
qucstcdudictSaint Grcal fiute[>ar Lancelot, Galuad. 


ject of an epic poem, as he himself announces 
in his Epitaphium Damoiiis 

“ Ipse ego Pardmnlas Rutupina per aequora pnppes 
Dicani, et Pandrasidos regnum vetus Inogenio^, 
Brcnnurnqtio Ar>iruguni«iuo duces, priscutn4|uo 
Belinum, 

Turn gr»vi«lam Arturo fatali frando logerncn, 
Mendareg >ultus aiMtumptai^uu (lurlois anna 
Merlini dolus. 

It has been mentioned, in the abstract just 
given of the romance of Merlin, that when 
the magician, who is the chief chai*aeter in 
the work, prc|>arcd the round table at Cur- 
duel, he left a )daco vacant fur the St Gnuil, 
the vessel from which our Saviour was sup- 
posed to have dnink at the last supper, and 
which was aftenvanls filled with the blood 
which flowed from the w'ounds with which he 
was pierced at the crucifixion. The early 
history of this relic, the quest of which is the 
mostfertilesource of adventures to the knights 
of the Round Table, is related in the romauce 
entitled 

ST GRAAL, oa SANGREAL, 

so called from Grasal, which signifies a cup 
in old French, or from the Sanguis Rcalis, 
with which it was supposed to have been 
filled. This work is one of the dullest of 
the class to which it l>clongs ; it seems 
written with a different intention, and oir» 
different plan, from the other finances of 
the Round Table, and lias much the aj>- 
pearance of having come from the pen of an 
ccclcsia.stic. The name of the author, how- 
ever, and the sources whence his composition 
was deiived, are involvetl in the same dark n«*s 
and iuconsi.stcnt infonnation, which obscure 
the origin of so many rimilar productions. 

Mr Warton has given an extract from a 
metrical Sangrcal, a fragment consisting of 
40,(MK> liue.s, wiiich was written by Thomas 
I^melich, in the reign of Henry VI, This is 
neither tlic original, nor a ]>araphrasc, of tlie 
French prose Siingrcal, but is a venuun i»f that 
jtart of Lancelot du Lac which contains the 


Boort ct PerccT.ll, qui e*t le dcniior livre do la Table 
Rondc; translate du Latin on Rimo Francuisc, ct do 
Rime CD PiVM 
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adventures of the Sangreal. With regard to 
the history of the Sangreal, properly so called, 
we are informed in the Bibliotheque des 
Romans, that it was first written in verse by 
Chretien de Troyes, towards the end of the 
12th century ; that it was thence translated 
into Latin prose in the 13th ; and, finally, 
in the 14th century, into French prose, by 
Oautieur Map, by order, as he informs us, 
of his lord Henry, by whom, as he was an 
Englishman, the authors of the Bihllothequc 
su]>pose that he means Henry HI. This, 
however, would place the composition not in 
the 14th, but in the preceding century, as 
that monarch died in 1272. Tyrwhitt says 
there is a tradition that Gautier Map was the 
author of the St Great in French. There is 
also a passage in the romance of Tristan which 
is consistent with this information. “ Quant 
Uoort ot conte I’aventure del Saint Graal, teles 
come eles etoient avenues, eles furent raises 
en escrit, gardees en lamere de Solibreres dont 
Mestre Galtier Map I'estrest a faist son livre 
du Saint Graal, per I'amor do Roy Herri, son 
senger qui fist I’estoire tralater del I^tin en 
Romanz.” F rom a passage, however, in Lan- 
celot du Luc, we are led to believe that Map 
wrote the Sangreal in Latin, while some 
modem writers have attributed 'the French 
work to Robert de Borron. Ritson, as has 
been already mentioned, conadera Borron as 
a fictitious personage, and ridicules tlie notion 
of Map having ever written a romance. At 
wliatever time, and by wliatever author it 
was composed, the Sangreal was first printed 
in French prose, in IfilC, two volumes folio, 
by Gallyot du Pre, and afterwards, 1523, folio : 
both of these editions are so rare, that the 
Sangreal is the scarcest romance of the Round 
Table. 

‘ From the extract given by M. Barbazan of 
the poetical Sangreal, it appears to commence 
with the genealogy of our Saviour, and to 
detail the whole of the Sacred History. The 
prose romance does not go so far b^k. It 
begins with Joseph of Arimathca, who was 
long believed in this country to have existed 
for many centuries after the crucifixion. 
Matthew Paris informs ns, that an Armenian 
bishop who came to England in his time, 
related that this Jewisli senator liad dined at 


his table before he left the east. At the end 
of every century he fell into a fit of ecstacy, 
and when he recovered he returned to the 
same state of youth in which he was when 
his m.sster suRered. 

The author of the Sangreal has availed him- 
self of this popular tradition ; — he in the first 
place relates, that, on the day of the cruci- 
fixion, Jose]>h of Arimathea obtained posecs- 
sian of the Hanap, or cup, from which his 
master had, on the preceding evening, drank 
with his apostles. LJeforc he interred the body 
of onr Saviour, he filled the vessel with tlie 
blood which flowed from his wounds;' but 
the exasperated Jews soon after deprived him 
of this holy relic, and sent him to a prison in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. Here his 
departed master appeared to him, and com- 
forted him in his captivity, by restoring the 
sacred Hanap. At length, in tlie forty-second 
year of his confinement, he was freed from 
prison by Titus, the Roman emperor. After 
his deliverance he proceeded to preach the 
gospel in this country, and, on his way, 
converted to Christianity, Enelach, king of 
Sarraz, who was thus enabled to conquer the 
Egyptians, with whom he was at war. After 
the arrival of Jose])h with the sacred cup in 
Britain, the romance is chiefly occupied with 
the miracles accomplished by Gie Sangreal ; 
— ^the preparation of the Itound Table by 
Arthur, who left a place vacant for this relic ; 
and, finally, the achievements performed by 
bis kmghts to recover this treasure, which had 
fallen into the possession of king Pccheur, 
so called from his celebrity as an angler, or 
his notoriety as a sinner. The author of the 
romance has enlivened his story with some 
curious adventures, which happened to the 
knights of the Round Table, during the ]>eriud 
of this quest ; but the incidents related arc, 1 
think, on the whole, less interesting than thoso 
generally contained in the class of fictions 
with which we are at present engaged. 

The history of the Sangreal is the com- 
mencement of a scries of romances, in which 
the acquisition of that relic is a leading object. 
Its quest and attainment is continued in 


■ S pendix. No. 8. 
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PERCEVAL; 

a romance of the fifteenth centaiy, where a 
f^rcat deal is written concerning its utility and 
final disappearance. 

I believe the only impression of Perceval is 
that of Paris, in 1500. It is not known who 
w*as the author of the prose romance^ but in 
Ills preface he informs us that Philip of Flan- 
dors h:ul orderetl hU chronicler to compile 
the story of l*erceval ; but both Pliilip and his 
chronicler having died shortly after, Joanne, 
countess of Flanders, ordered Meneesier, unp 
sien familier orateury to continue what his 
predecessor had merely commenced. His 
metrical compoatiou was the cliief foundation 
of the proae romance ; but iU author has also 
availed himself of the metrical work on the 
aatne subject written by Chretien de Troyes 
in the 12th century. 

Though the conquest of the Sangreal be the 
chief subject of the latter part of Perceval, 
the early cliapters are merely the story of an 
artless and inexperienced youth*s first entrance 
into the world. The father and two elder 
brothers of Perceral had fallen in tournaments 
or battle ; and hence, as the last hope of the 
family, he had been kept at home by his 
mother, who resided in Wales, where he was 
brought up In total ignorance of arms and 
chivalry. 

At length, however, Perceval is roused to 
a desire of military renown, by meeting in 
a forest five knights, arrayed in complete 
armour. When he has determined on leaving 
the family mansion, his mother gives him some 
curious instructions concerning the duties of 
a knight. After receiving these admonitions, 
he sets out for the court of Artliur, and on his 
way falls in with various adventures, in the 
course of which he makes some whimsical 
ajiplications of the lessons of his mother.* 

On his arrival at Carduel, whore Arthur 
then resided, he encounters a knight in red 
annuur leaving tlie palace, and is asked by 
him where he is going, to which Percevail 

* I«c Roman tie Vaillant Porceval, Chevalier de la 
Taldo Rondo, lct{uel arheva les a<lvcntufTS du Saint 
Oreal, avec aucuns IkiU belliqucux du Chevalier 
tinuvain et autrot. 

* (’oncernin ;5 the author and origin of this ro- 
niauee, see above, p. 6U. BcmUos ibc works on the 


repelies, “ To King Arthur to demand your 
armour.'* In prosecution of this e<iuitabIo 
claim, Perceval, without farther ceremony, 
enters on horseback into the ball, where 
Arthur is seated with liis knights. This mode 
of presentation was not uncommon in the ages 
of chivalry. Stow mentions, that when Kdwaid 
II. was sitting royally with his peers, solem- 
nizing the feast of Pentecost, there entered a 
vroinan attired like a minstrel, sitting on a 
great horse tiap(»ed, who rode about the table 
showing pastime. In the legend of king 
Estmere, the prince of that name introduces 
himself in a similar manner > 

** King Rntmeru he stabled his steedo 
8ae fayre at tlic hall bord ; 

The froth that came from his brydlo bitto. 
Light in Kjng Bremor’s beard.** 

Arthur at this time liap|>ened to be holding 
full court (Cour Pleniere.) At the time in 
which I’erceval was written, the French sove- 
reigns, from whose customs tlie royal manners 
in these romances are frequently descrilwd, 
did not, as afterwards, maintain a court con- 
tinually open, but lived shut up with their 
families and the officers of their household, 
and only displayed their magnificence on cer- 
tain occasions, which occurred three or four 
times a year. These festivals are said to have 
owed tlieir origin to the diets convoked hy 
Charlemagne to deliberate on state afiairs, 
which were re-established by Hugh Capet;— 
tliey were announced by heralds at the town 
or castle where they were to be celebrated,— 
the barons and strangers were invited, and the 
entertainment consisted in feasts and dancing, 
joined to the exercise of the talents of the 
minstrel. 

It was on a solemn occasion of this nature, 
that Perceval behaved with the bluntncss timt 
has been described. Arthur, however, pro- 
mises to make him a knight if he will dismount 
from his horse, and pay his vows to God and 
the saints. But Perceval would only receive 
the honour he solicited on horseback, because, 

subject of Perceval which are there mentioned, there 
IB a metrical n>manco, Pcrcyvell of Gallco, which 
was preserved in the library of Lincoln cathcdml, 
and is supposed to have been written by Robert do 
Thornton, in tho reign of Henry VI. 

* See Appeudix, No. 9. 
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09 he said, the knights he met in the forest 
were not dismounted ; and he added another 
condition to his reception into the order of 
kniglithood, which was, tliat the king should 
grant him ])ermission to acquire the arms of 
I the Red Knight, who, it seems, was the mortal 
enemy of Arthur. On expressing his inten- 
tion to gain them by liis own Talour, Lreux, 
tlie king’s seneschM, who is introduced in 
most of tile romances of the Round Table, but 
is always represented as a detractor, a coward, 
and a boaster, nearly resembling the character 
which Shakspeare has painted in so manj’ 
of Ills dramas, begins to jeer Perceval. On 
this a damsel, who, we are informed, had not 
smiled for ten years, comes up to Perceval, 
and tells him, smiling, that if be live he will 
lie one of the bravest and best of knights. 
The seneschal, exasperated at her good humour 
and the prospects held out to Perceval, gives 
tlie maiden a blow on the cheek ; and, seeing 
the king's fool sitting near a chimney, kicks 
liiin into the hre between the two andirons, 
liccause tlie fool had been accustomed to say 
that this damsel would not smile till she had 
seen him who would be the Bower of chivalry. 
A fool was a common appendage to tlie courts 
of those days in which the romance was writ- 
ten. This embellishment was derived from 
the Asiatic princes. In Enrojie, a fool was 
the ornament held in next estimation to a 
dwarf ; his head was shaved, he wore a white 
dress with a yellow bonnet, and carried a licll 
or bawble in his hand. If, however, the 
scene which took place between the fool, the 
seneschal, and damsel, be a just picture of the 
manners of a court in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the presence of a king 
must in those days have inspired very little 
reverence. 

Perceval having at length been knighted on 
his own tenns, sets out in quest of the Red 
Knight, and obtains the arms ho desircii by 
slaying him in single combat ; but as ho did 
not understand how to open or close a helmet, 
and knew nothing of the fabric of the other 
parts of armour, he would have been much 
jiuzzled without the assistance of his squire 
Guyon, who aids in arming him ; and also 
tries to ]ier3u.ade him to change his under 
dress for that of the knight he had slain. I 
will never, rejdied he, quit the good hempen 


shirt that my mother made me. Thus Per- 
ceval would only take the armour of tl.a 
knight, and the squire is obliged to put tut. 
spurs over the gathen which his masrvi 
would on no account part with. He tiiei. 
teaches him to put his foot in the stirrup, lor 
Perceval had never used stirrup nor spur, imt 
had rode without saddle, and urged on liis 
horse with a stick. The squire then carries 
the news of Perceval’s success to the court ot 
Arthur, to the great joy of the fool, and 
consternation of the seneschal. 

After this, chance (which does so much in 
all romances of chivalry) conducts PerceviJ 
to the house of a knight who instructs him in 
the exercises and duties of his profession, and 
persuades him, though not without difliculty, 
to forsake his rustic garb for an attire more 
magnificent and warlike. 

The romance of Perceval is almost the only 
one which relates the story of a raw and 
inexperienced countryman’s first entrance 
into the world, and his immediate admission 
into the order of knighthood. In other i-o- 
mances the heroes are introduced to our 
acquaintance in the plenitude of glory, or we 
follow them through their gradual initiation, 
while they are bred up among anns, and 
pass through the regular steps in their ad- 
vancement to knighthood. The first pages of 
Perceval are also by mnch the most comic of 
the Round Table romances : in none of the 
other knights of Arthur do we meet with the 
same hluntness and naicOe os in the young 
Welshman. 

After Perceval has been trained to the 
exercises of chivalry, and cqui]i|ied in his 
military garb, the incidents of the romance 
bear a jierfect resemblance to those of the 
other fabulous histories with which it has 
been classed. 

Our hero having left his instructor, arrives 
at the castlo of Ucaurcpairc. Soon after his 
entrance he finds that it is blockaded by an 
enemy, and in the coui-se of the day he feels 
that it is reduced to extremities for want of 
provisions. Blanchefleur, the lady of the 
castle, makes up, in the best way in her power, 
for liis had entertainment .at table, and he in 
return frees her from the besiegers, by over- 
throwing in single comliat their chiefs, wnm^ 
he sends prisoners to the court of Arlhui 
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•charging them to inform the smiling damsel 
that he would avenge her of the blow she 
liad received from the seneschal. 

Having raised the siege of Beaurepaire, 
Perceval proceeds to the residence of hia 
uncle the King Pecheur, at whose court he 
sees the Sangreal and sacred lance. The 
wounds which tliis prince received in his 
youth had never been healed up. Tliey 
would, indeed, have been cured had hia 
nephew thought proper to ask certain ques- 
tions conceniing tliese relics, as what is the 
use of the Sangreal, and w’hy docs blood drop 
from tlie lance ? These pertinent enquiries, 
liowever, do not suggest themselves ; and by 
his want of curiosity he incurs, as we shall 
afterwards find, tlie displeasure of the Lady 
Hideous. 

Leaving his unfortunate uncle unquestioned, 
Perceval sets out on his return to the court 
of Arthur, where he is preceded by many 
knights whoip he vanquishes on his way, and 
sends thither os prisoners. On his arrival he 
takes vengeance on the seneschal Lreux, and 
accompanies Arthur to Carlion, where that 
prince holds & full court. During his stay 
there, he one day secs the Lady Hideous pass, 
who loads him with her maledictions. Her 
neck and hands, says the romance, were 
brown as iron, which was the least i>art of 
her ugliness ; her eyes were blacker than a j 
Moor's, and little as those of a mouse; she 
had the nose of a cat or an a)>e, and lips like 
an ox ; her teeth were red, like the yolk of 
eggs ; she was beai'dcd like a goat, was humped 
before and behind, and had both legs twisted, 
this {paragon makes her excuses to King Arthur 
for not tarrying at his court, as she had a long 
journey before her, but points out a castle 
where 670 knights, each with hia lady, were 
detained in captivity. 

The deliverance of these prisoners opens a 
vast field of enterprise, and the adventures of 
many knights, particularly of Guav^n, the 
nephew of Arthur, are related at gi'eat length. 

Perceval dedicated himself for five years to 
iriploits of chivalry, and neglected all exer- 
cises of devotion. He is at length reclamed 

1 The Genomw, however, boaited that they were 
in posMMionof the St Gnuil, which they pretended 
to have acquired u their ehare of booty at the 
taking of Jcnmlem in the beginning of the llfb 


by meeting in a forest a procession of ten 
ladies and three knights, who wore doing 
penance for post transgression, and were 
walking barefooted for the sake of morti&co- 
tion. Perceval is much edified by their 
conversation, and goes to confess Iiimsclf to 
a hermit, who proves to be his uncle, the 
brother of King Pecheur. 

From the hermitage Perceval acts out with 
the view of revisiting this piscatory monarch, 
and of propounding the proper interrogatories 
concerning the Sangreal. In wandering from 
wood to wood, he comes again to the castle of 
neaurepaire, where, spite of his late conver- 
sion, he passes three days with Dlanchefleur. 

After having accomplished the visit to hia 
uncle, whose wounds he at length heals up 
by virtue of his questions, Perceval returns to 
the court of Arthur. Soon after his arrival, 
intelligence is brought to him of his uncle’s 
death, who, it would appear, had only thriven 
by his infirmities, os some persons are kept 
alive by their gout. Arthur and all his court 
set out with Perceval for the kingdom of hia 
deceased relative, to bo present at the corona- 
tion. In succeeding to his sinful predecessor, 
Perceval also inherited a number of sacred 
curiosities. Of these the chief was the San- 
greal, whose wonders were manifested much 
to the satisfaction of Arthur and his barons : 
it appeared daily at the hour of repast in tlie 
hands of a damsel, who carried it three times 
round the table, which was immediately re- 
plenished with all the delicacies the guests 
could desire. 

Arthur returns to his usual residence, and 
Perceval, soon after his accession, retires to 
a hermitage, taking with him the Sangreal, 
which provided for his sustenance till tlie day 
of his death. The moment he expired, says 
the romance, tlie Sangreal, the sacred lance, 
and silver trencher, wore carried up to the 
holy heavens in presence of the attendants, 
and since that time have never any where 
been seen on cartli.' 

Perceval, after his death, was conveyed to 
the Palais arentureux, where he was buried 
by the side of King Pecheur, and this epitaph 

century. Johan d’Autun informs us that the relio 
uss exhibited to I.ewis XII. when he visited Genoa 
in 1502, (Croniquos do Louis XJI.) 
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was inscribed on his tomb: — Cy-Oit Perceval 
le Gallois, qui du Saint Qreal les adventures 
achevs. 

Many incidents of the life of Perceval are 
related in other romances of the Round Table, 
especially in Lancelot du J^ac, where a full 
account, but with con«derable variation, is 
given of the early part of his career ; he is 
brought to the court of Arthur by an elder 
brother ; and a lady, who had not spoken, in 
place of not having smiled, for ton years, 
fortells his future eminence, and expires on 
having uttered the prediction. 

But the chief difference is in the circum- 
stances connected with the acquisition of the 
Sangrcal, the conquest of which is a leading 
incident in 

LANCELOT DU LAC, 

and occupies a considerable portion of that 
romance. Hence it has been classed among 
the continuations of the history of the San- 
greal ; but the part which relates to the 
acquirement of that relic, is by no means the 
most interesting in the work, nor that in 
which Lancelot himself has the greatest share. 
The account of the earliest years of his life 
is the most romantic, and his intrigue with 
Queen Geneura the most curious part of the 
com portion. 

King Ban of Britany was, in his old age, 
attacked by liis enemy Claudas, a neighbour- 
ing prince, and after a long war was besieged 
in the strong hold of Trible, which was the 
only place that now remained to him, but 
was considered as an impregnable fortress. 
Being at length reduced to extremities, he 
departs from this castle with his wife Helen 
and his infant son lAncelot, in order to beg 
assistance from his suzerain King Arthur, 
and, meanwhile, intrusts the defence of Trible 
to hissenesclml. While prosecuting his route 
he ascends a hill, from the top of which he 
{>erceives his castle on hre, for it had been 
treacherously surrendered by the seneschal, 
who in romance is generally represented as a 
coward or traitor. At this sight the old man 
is struck with despmr, and instantly expires. 
Helen, leaving her child on the brink of a 
lake, flics to receive the last sighs of her hus- 
band ; on returning she perceives the little 


T^ncelot in the arms of a nymph, who, on 
tlie approach of the queen, throws herself 
into the lake with the child. £t quand la 
royne approcha des chevaulx, qu* e^oient 
dessus le lac, si volt son fUs dcslye hors du 
herceail, et uno dainoiselle qui le tient tout 
nud en son giron, et le estrainct et serre moult 
doulcement entre ses deux ntammellcs, et luy 
haise souvent les yculx et la bouche : car o* 
estoit ung des plus beaulx enfans de tout le 
monde. Et lors la Royne dist a la damoisclle 
— Belle doulce amye, pour Dieu loissez mon 
enfant ; car assez aura desomiais de dueil et 
de mesaise : il est cheu en trop grand pourete 
et misere ; car il a perdu toutes joyes. Son 
pere est orendroit mort et sa terre perdue qui 
n'estoit mye petite n Dieu la luy cust gardee. 
A chose que la Royne die la damoiselle ne 
repond ung senl mot. Et qnant elle la voit 
approcher si se lieve a tout V enfant, et s* en 
vient dioictement au lac,ct joinct les piedset 
se lance dedans. La Royne voyant son fils 
dedans le lac se pasme incontinent.” — (V, 1. 
F. 4. recto.) This nymph was Vivian, mis- 
tress of the enchanter Merlin, better known 
by name of the Lady of the Ijake. Lancelot 
received the appellation of Lac from having 
been educated at the court of this enchantress, 
whose palace was situated in the midst, not of 
a real, but, like the appearance which deceives 
the African traveller, of an imaginary lake, 
whose deluding resemblance served as a barrier 
to her residence. Here she dwelt not alone, 
but in the midst of a numerous retinue, and 
a splendid court of knights and damsels. 

The queen, after her double loss, retired to 
a convent, where she was joined by the widow 
of Bohort, for this good king had died of grief 
on liearing of the death of his brother Ban. 
HU two sons Lyonel and Bohort, arc rescued 
by a faithful knight called Farien, from the 
fury of Claudas. They arrive in the shape of 
greyhounds at the palace of the lake, where, 
having resumed their natural form, they are 
educated along with their cousin Lancelot. 

When this young prince lias attained tlic 
age of eighteen, the Lady of the Lake carries 
him to the court of Arthur, that he may be 
admitted to the honour of knighthood. On 
hU first appearance he makes a strong im- 
presrion on the heart of Geneura. The history 
cf Arthur leceivea a ringular colouring from 
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the amours of his queen with Lancelot. It is 
for her sake that the young knight lays whole 
cargoes of tributary crowns at the feet of her 
husband ; for her ho accomplishes the con- 
quest of Northumberland, where he takes 
the castlo of Douloureuse Garde (Berwick), 
afterwards, under the name of Joyense Garde, 
the farourite residence and bniying place of 
the knight. In compliment to Genenra, he 
attacks and defeats King Gallehant, who be- 
comes his chief coniidant, and brings about 
the first stolen interriew between his friend 
and Geneura. It is even at the suggestion of 
tills queen that he excites Arthur and his 
knights to a long war of vengeance against 
Clandas, the usurper of his own dominions. 
When Arthur, deceived by the artifices of a 
woman, wlio insisted that she was the real 
Geneura, repudiates his queen, leaving her 
at liberty to indulge without restraint, her 
passion for Lancelot, the knight is not satis- 
fied ; he deems it necessary for the dignity 
of his mistress that she should be restored to 
the throne of Britain, and that, protected in 
her reputation by the cloak of marriage and 
the sword of her lover, she should pass her 
life in reputable adultery. Hence a great 
proportion of his exploits are single combats, 
undertaken in defence of the Innocence of 
his mbtress, in which his success is usually 
greater than he deserved from the jnstice of 
his cause. To Geneura, too, on the most 
trying occasions his fidelity remains inviolate, 
as appears from the indignation he expresses 
at having been betrayed into the embraces of 
a damsel, who inconsiderately assumed the 
character of Geneura. — “ Trop durement da- 
nioyscUe m’ avez vous moequd; mais vous 
en mourrez ; ear Je ne vneil pas quo jamais 
dcccvez Chevalier en telle maniere comme 
vous m' avez decen. Lors dressa 1’ espee 
contremont, et la damoyselle qui grant paour 
avoit de monrir luy cria mercy a joinctes 
mains, en luy disant — haa franc Chevalier 
ne m’ occiez mye, pour celle pitid que Dieu 
eut de Marie Magdaleine, Si s’ arresta tout 
peniuf — si la veit la plus belle que oneques 
avoit ven ; et il trcmbloit si durement d’ yre 
et de maltalent que a peine pouoit il tenir 
son espee, et pensoit s’ il occiroit, on si il 
la laisseroit vivre. Et continnellement la 
damoyselle lay crioit mercy ; et estoit devant 


lay, toute nue, en sa chemise, a genoulx : et 
luy, en regardant sa viz ct sa bouche, en quoy 
il avoit tant de beaulte,luy dist. — Damoyselle, 
Jc m’ en yrai tout vaincu et tout recreant 
comme celluy qui ne s’ ose dc vous vengcr, 
car trop seroye cruel et dcsloyal si grant 
beaultd dcstruisoye.” A more convincing 
proof of his fidelity, however, is exhibited in 
his reply to a damsel who makes to him an 
explicit declaration of love. “ Ma voluntde 
y est si bien enracinde que Jc n’ auroye ims 
le courtage de 1’ en oter. Mon cueur y est 
nuyt et jour, car mon cueur ne mes yeux no 
tendent tons jours fors celle part, no mes 
oreilles ne penent ouyr bonnes nouvelles que 
d’ elle. Que vous dirois — mon ame et mon 
corps sont tous a elle. Ainsi suis Je tout a 
son plaisir, ne Je ne puis rien faire de moy, 
non plus que le serf peult faire autre chose 
que son seigneur luy coramande.” 

Nor does Lancelot merely signalise his at- 
tachment by the preservation of his fidelity, 
or by engaging in those enterprises which 
were congenial to the feelings of a knight, 
but submits to disgraces which no one of his 
profession could endure ; thus, for the pur- 
pose of overtaking Genenra when a horse 
could not be procured, he ascends a cart, the 
greatest infamy to which a knight could bo 
subjected ; “ En ce temps la estoit accoustu- 
mde que Charrette estoit si vile que nul n’ 
estoit dedans qui tout loa et tout honneur n’ 
eust perdu : et quant s’ invonloit a aucun tollir 
honneur si le faisoit s’ en monter en une Char- 
rette : Car' Charrette servit, en ce temps la, 
de ce que Pilloris servent orendroit ; ne en 
chascune bonne ville n’ cn avoit, en ce temps 
la, que une.” 

At length the intrigue of Lancelot and 
Genenra is detected by the fairy Morgain, the 
sister of Arthur, and revealed to that prince 
by her and Agravain, one of the knights of 
the Round Table, for a vassal would have 
become criminal had he concealed any thing 
from his lord. After this detection Lancelot 
sustains a long war against Arthur and his 
knights, first in his castle of Joyense Garde, 
andafterwardsinhisstatesofBritany. Arthur 
is recalled from the prosecution of this contest 
by the usurpation of Mordrec ; and as he dis- 
appears after the battle which he fights with 
this unnatural son he is believed to have been 
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slain with the rest of hischivalrj'.* Geneura, 
as if she tliought pleasure only gratifying 
while cnminal, withdraws to a convent. 
Lancelot having arrived in Britain after the 
kittle, retires to a hermitage, and is joined in 
his solitude by his brother Hector of Mares, 
the only other knight of the Round Table who 
had survived tlie fatal battle wdth Mordrec. 

Thus, rUthough I^ancelotdu I^c is not free 
from tljc defect (common to all the Round 
*Juhle romances) of a Avant of unity in the 
action, there is yet one ruling passion that 
animates the story. The unconnected ailVcn- 
ture.s of the Duke of Clarence, as well as 
tlio^ of Lyoncl and Boort, tlie two cousins 
of Lancelot, arc, indeed, related at full length, 
and the conclusion of the romance is priuci- 
|ally occupied by the quest of the Sangreal, 
ill which Lancelot acts only a subordinate 
part ; but as far as the hero of the work 
is concerned, his passion for Geneura is the 
ruling princi]»!c by which all his actions are 
guided, and the maiii-spnng of the incidents 
of the romance. The adventures of the prin- 
cijial cliaracter, indeed, are too much of the 
same cost ; he is too often taken prisoner, and 
too often rescued ; and his fits of insanity are 
also too frequently repeated. Lancelot, how- 
ever, has been perliaps the most |K>pular of 
nil the romances of the Round Table. Oni 
the French placing cards one of the knaves 
bears the nam^of Lancelot ; a proof of the 
estimation in which tlie work w*as held at the 
time this game was invented. j 

There is a metrical romance on the subject | 
of Lancelot, entitled La Charette, which was 
begun by Chretien dc Troyes in the 12tli 
century', and hnUhed by Geoffrey de Ligny. 
This work is more ancient than the prose 
iancelut, but, as the incidents are different, 
it cannot lie regarded as the original of that 
composition. Mr Warton, and the authors 
of the Bibliotheque, seem to agree in think- 
ing that the work, of which I have given tlie 
above abstract, was originally written in 
I.»atin ; but Warton ascribes the French ver- 
sion to Robert dc Borron, on the authority of 
A ]^f.S. I^ncclut dll Lac, whei'e it is said to 
be — mis en Francois par Robert de Borron 
par le comaiidement de Henri Uoi d’ Anglc- 

J See A|>pond>.x, No, 10. 


terro. This manuscript, liowevcr, is not the 
same with the printed Lancelot. In one pas- 
sage of the Bibliotheque tlie composition ot 
the prose romance of Lancelot is attributcU 
to Gualtier Map, who is also mentioned ns the 
French author in the preface to Meliadiis— 
Ce n* est luye de Lancelot car Maistre Guul- 
tier Map en parla assez suHi.samment cn sou 
Uvre. The authors of the Bibliotheque have 
elsewhere attributed Lancelot du Lac to Gjisso 
le Blond, a mistake which scorns to have arisen 
from a misconception of a passage in the same 
preface, where it is said that lie was the au- 
thor of the adventures of Lancelot, meaning 
those connected ivith this hei*o, whicli are 
related in the romance of Tristan. Whoever 
may have been the author of the prose Lance- 
lot, it is cei'taiiily of veiy high antiquity : in- 
deed it is evidently older than Tristan, which 
is generally accounted the earliest prose ri>. 
mance of chivalry. No mention is made in 
the story of Lancelot, of the achievements of 
Tristan ; and surely, if the work devoted to 
his exploits had been written first, so lenowncd 
a knight would not have been passed over in 
silence. Tlie Livre do Tristan, on the other 
hand, is full of the adventures of Lancelot, 
many of which coincide with those related in 
the romance of that name. The romance of 
Lancelot was first printed at Paris iu 1404, 
which is considered as the best edition : it 
afterwards appeared in 151.3, and lastly in 
1533, which impression is held in higher esti- 
mation than that by which it was immediately 
preceded. 

lu some of the editions, Lancelot is divided 
into three jiarts. Hie last of w hich is the origin 
of the celebrated metrical romance Moite 
Arthur. The English prose work of that 
name, also called the History or Boke of 
Arthur, was compiled from the romances of 
lAucclot, Merlin, and Tristan, by Sir Thomas 
Malory, in the beginning of the reign of E«l- 
ward IV., and was printed by Caxton in 1435. 
MrRitson imagines that the English metrical 
romance of Morte Arthur w’as versified fi-om 
the prose one of the same title, but as it ditfein 
essentially from Malory's prose w’oik, and 
agrees exactly with the last jmrt of the Fi'ench 
romance of Lancelot, it is moi'c pruljalde 
that it has been versified from this compo- 
sition. To Malory, S|tenser was grealL' in- 
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debtetJ, as Warton has shown at much lengtli 
in liis remarks on that poet's imitations of 
tlie old romances, where he also attempts to 
prove that Aiioeto borrowed from Lancelot 
du Lac the notion of Orlando's madness, of his 
enchanter Merlin, an<l of his magic cup. 

The fairy Morgana, w ho is a principal cha- 
racter in this romance, and discovered to 
Aiihur the intrigue of Gencura with Lance- 
lot, is a lcA<ling personage not only in otlier 
tales of chivalry, but also in the Italian 
poems. In the Orlando Furioso (c. 40), she 
convinces her brother of the infidelity of his 
queen, by means of a magical horn. About 
a fifth part of the Orlando Innamorato, be- 
ginning at canto thirty-six, is occupied with 
the Fata Morgana. She is there rcjtreeentcd 
as dispensing all the treasures of the earth, 
and as inhabiting a splendid residence at 
the bottom of a lake. Tiiither Orlando pene- 
trates, and forces her to deliver up the knights 
she detained in captivity, by seizing her by a 
lock of hair, and conjuring her in the name 
of her master Demogorgoii. She thus became 
a well-kiiow'n character in Italy, where the 
ap|>cllation of Fata Morgana is given to that 
strange and almost inciedible vision which, 
in certain states of the tide and weather, ap- 
pears on the sea that washes the coast of 
Calabria. Every object at Ueggio is tlien a 
thousand times reflected on a marine mirror, 
or, w’hen vapours ai*c tliick, on a species of 
aerial skrecn, elevated above the surface of the 
water, on wdiich the groves and hillsand towers 
are represented as in a moving picture. (Swin- 
burne’s Travels, v. i. p. .%.5. Houel Voyage 
I'ittoresque des Isles de Sidle, &c. v. ii. p. 2.) 

We luive now discussed tho romances 
which have been considered as relating more 
particularly to the matter of the Sangreal. 
Tlie family history of the princes of Leon- 
noys, which is comprised in the romances of 
Meliadus and Tristan, wrho were knights of 
tlie Round Table, and contemporary writh 
Arthur, and of their descendant Isaie le 
Triste, is next to be considered. 

The country of Leonais, or Leonnoys, of 
which Meliadus was king, and wdiich was 

1 Moliadiu do Leonnoy«: du present vulumosont 
coutenus les nobles Ikicts dWiiies du vaillant Roy 
Meliadus de Leonnoys: ensemble plusicurs autres 
nobles proesses de cheralohe faictos taut par le Roy 
Artua, Palamedes, le Morboult d'lrlande le ben 


the birth-place of Tristan, though once con- 
tiguous to Cornwall, has now' disappeared, 
and is stud to be more than foriy fathoms 
I under water. An account of it has been 
Ashed up by Cai-cw in his Survey of Corn- 
wall, and has been quoted in the notes to 
Way’s Fabliaux “ The sea gradually en- 
croaching on the shore l«ath ravined from 
Cornwall the whole tract of country called 
Lionnesse, together with divers other parcels 
of no little circuite ; and that such a country 
as lAonnsste thei-e w'os, these proofs are yet 
remaining. The space between the Lands- 
End and the isles of SciUey, being about thir- 
teen miles, to this day retaineth that name, 
in Cornish Lethowsow, and carrieth conti- 
nually an equal depth of 40 or 60 fathom 
(a thing not usual in the seas proper domi- 
nion), save that about the midway there lieth 
arocke, which at low water discovereth its 
head. They term it the gulphe, suiting 
thereby the other name of Scilla. Fishermen 
also, casting their hooks thereabouts, have 
drawn up pieces of doors and windows.*’ 

Of the romances relating to the heroes of 
the country which has been thus overflowed, 
the first in the order of events, tliough not 
the earliest w’ritten, is 

MELIADUS OF LEONNOYS, 

which was printed at Paris lfi28. Rustlcien 
de Pise, the original author of this romance, 
commences his prologue by returning thanks 
to the Trinity, for having enabled him to 
finish the romance of Brut, and to have thus 
acquired the favour of King Henry of England, 
whom his work bad so greatly pleased that he 
had ordered him to write another of tlie same 
sort, because his former one had not compre- 
hended every thing relating to the subject. 
** In tills hook, therefore,” says he, ** will be 
contained whatever is wanting in Brut, and 
the other works extracted from the matter of 
the Sangreal.” After this formidable declara- 
tion, in order to give an appearance of authen- 
ticity to his fables, he talks of his labour in 
translating from the Latin; he also dwells 

Chevalier sans paour,Golehault lo Brun,SeguradeB, 
Oslssd que autres bons chovsliers estans au temps 
du dit Roy Meliadus. — Histoirt siaffiJitre el Jiecrta^h!€ 
muvtilepuiti imprimie a /*arts— <4es Galliot du Prt, 
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with much complacency on his writings, and 
informs us that he had received two castles 
from King Henry as a reward for them. He 
then declines interfering with the adventures 
of Lancelot, as Qualtier Map had said enough 
of them ; or of Tristan, as he himself had 
treated that subject in the Brut. King Henry 
having shown a predilection for Palamedes, 
who, we shall find, is a principal character in 
the romance of Meliadus, Kusticien wisely 
resolved to gratify the humour of a monarch, 
who remunerated the compilation of old wives’ 
tales with a couple of castles. 

This prodigal monarch mast have been 
Henry 111., for Rusticien informs us in his 
Oyron the Courteous, that the romance of that 
name was compiled from the book of his Lord 
Edward, when he went to the Holy Wars. 
It is evident this was Edward the First, who 
embarked for Palestine in 1270, during the 
life-time of his father Henry HI. Now, if 
Rusticien compiled from a book belonging to 
Edward I., his existence could not have com- 
menced in the reign of Henry II., who died in 
1189, nor could it have been protracted to the 
accession of Henry IV., who succeeded in 1399. 

The prologue of Rusticien is the only part 
of the composition which has reached ns in 
its origimil form, and the romance of Meliadus 
is now only extant as corrected by a more 
modem author, who must nevertheless have 
lived at a very remote period. It is this 
JUdacteur, as he is termed, who acquaints us 
in his preface that Rusticien de Pise was the 
name of his predecessor. He also informs ns, 
that he himself laboured by order of Edward 
King of England ; but what Edward he has 
left to conjecture, which has fixed on the 
fourth monarch of that name. He bestows 
much commendation on the origimd author, 
but complains bitterly of his not having been 
snfiiciently explicit on the subject of his hero's 
genealogy. This deficiency it was then for- 
tunately too late to supply, so that the 
romance, at least in its corrected form, begins 
with the adventures which happened in Eng- 
land to two Babylonish hostages, who had 
been sent by their own monarch to Rome, 
and had been allowed by the emperor to pass 
on their parole into Britain. They viated 
Arthur at Lramalot (Winchester), which was 
hU chief city next to London, and his favourite 


i residence, on account of the fine livers and 
woods by which it was surrounded. Some 
curious delineations are given in this part of 
the romance concerning the manners of the 
court, and form of the government of this 
fabulous monarch. 

Daring the stay of the Babylonians at the 
court of Arthur, a romantic story occurs of a 
knight who arrives incognito in a vessel, and 
defies all the companions of the Round Table, 
but is severely wounded in a combat with one 
of their number. Arthur receives this un- 
known knight in hb palace, and treats him 
with kindness, even after he discovers that the 
stranger b Pliaramond, King of the Fiauks, 
his mortal enemy. 

Being cured of his wounds, the French king 
embarks for his own conntry ; — he sails down 
a stream, and enjoys a favourable breeze till 
he comes to the mouth of the river. There a 
storm arising, he lands and reposes himself by 
the side of a fountain, which was surrounded 
by a grove of pines, and where the gross was 
green and abundant. When refreshed, he 
sends to demand joust from Trarsin, the lord 
of the territory, a brave but felonious knight. 
This adversary ho speedily overthrows ; but 
afterwards encounters Morhault, or Morhoult, 
of Irebnd, a celebrated character in the ro- 
mances of the Round Table, and by him he U 
in tom defeated. After the combat, these 
opponents, who were unknown to each other, 
mutually recount their adventures ; and, while 
thus engaged, a damsel arrives to inform Mor- 
hoult that her lady, who was the wife of 
Trarsin, and the most beautiful woman in the 
kingdom, expected him to on interview. Thb, 
however, was a snare laid by the husband, 
who had suspected his wife’s fidelity, and had 
bribed the damsel to bring Morhoult into his 
power, A punishment b prepared for the 
lovers, which seems to have suggested to Tasso 
the situation in which he places Olindo and 
Sophronb, in the 2d canto of the Jerusalem. 
Brehns, who afterwards received the surname 
of IMtiless, attempts to rescue the lovers, but 
in vain. After his failure in this trbl, while 
ranging through a forest ho meets Yvain, the 
nephew of Arthur, with a lady in hb com- 
pany.' Brehus kills the lady, owing to the 
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hatred he had conceived against the fair eex, 
on account of the damsel who had betrayed 
Morhoult. A combat ensues between Brehus 
and Yvain, who could not be persuaded of 
the justice of this retaliation. When both are 
nearly exhausted with hghting, the Knight 
without Fear arrives on the spot, and accom* 
panied by Brehus again proceeds to attempt 
the rescue of Morhoult. This is at length 
effected, and Morhoult carries off the lady 
from Trarsin; but, when he has travelled a 
short way, he is met and vanquished by 
Meliadus, who restores the lady to her hus- 
band, after exacting a promise that he would 
use her well for the future, and cease to in- 
terrupt her gallantries. 

This is the first appearance of the hero ot 
the romance, though the preceding part occu- 
pies twenty -nine chapters of the 173, which 
constitute the whole work. Meliadus agmn 
vanishes, and we hear little more of him till 
the 43d chapter. The interveni ng sections are 
chiefly hlled with the exploits of Morhoult 
andof the Knight Without Fear. Afterwards, 
however, Meliadus enters on a long series of 
adventures, chiefly w'arlike, of which the 
principal is the deliverance of Arthur and his 
companions from the castle of the rock. At 
the end of twenty chapters, entirely occupied 
with tournaments and trophies hung,’* the 
reader is pleased, though it redounds little to 
the honour of the hero, to find a love story, 
which the author has introduced at the C£th 
chapter. Meliadus, in the course of his wan- 
derings, meets with the queen of Scotland in 
a castle, where he was entertmned,and becomes 
deeply enamoured of her. He returns to his 
own country in a languishing state of health, 
and imparts the story of his love to one of 
his knights, who undertakes to acquaint the 
queen with his passion, and to repeat to her 
a lay which his master had written, expressive 
of his sentiments. Meliadus afterwards pro- 
secutes his suit personally, with the utmost 
success, at the court of Arthur, where his 
mistress then resided, till the king of Scotland 
being informed of the intrigue, surprises 
Meliadus with his queen ; but promises him, 
~ qu’ il ne feroit aucun mal a la reine pour 
chose qu’ il eut vue. Tlie king considers it 
prudent, however, to depart from court with 
his consort; but on his w'ay to Scotland he is 


overtaken by Meliadus, and tliequecn is carried 
off. On account of this outrage, Arthur de- 
clares war against Meliadus. This prince, in 
conseriuence, retiies to his own states, whence 
be describes his situation, and demands aid 
from Pharamond, in a poetical epistle, and is 
promised assistance in a similarform. A long 
account is given of the contest carried on in 
Leonnoys ; Meliadus is taken prisoner, and 
the war concludes, in the 106th chapter, with 
the surrender of his capital, and rc-delivery 
of the queen of Scotland to her husband. 
Meliadus amuses himself, w*hilc in confine- 
ment, wdth playing on the harp, and composing 
songs, particularly a lay, entitled, Dueil sur 
Dueil, which, the romance informs us, was tho 
second that ever was written. He is allowed 
to solace himself in this manner till Arthur, 
being attacked by the Saxons, frees him from 
' prison, in order to avail himself of his assist- 
ance in his contest with these enemies, which 
is, at length, terminated by Meliadus over- 
throwing Ariohan, the Saxon chief, in single 
combat. 

In more regular works of fiction, the late 
appearance of the hero would, no doubt, he 
considered as a blemish ; but in few of the 
ancient romances of chivalr}' is unity of action 
and interest, or any other nilo of art, accu- 
rately attended to. Meliadus is destitute, 
however, of the principal chann of ^works of 
this nature, — a variety of enchantments, of 
giants, and of monsters, which are the only 
embellisliraents that can compensate for the 
want of regularity and breach of the law's of 
compositiun. The knights in Meliadus wander 
for ever amid gloomy forests, and thei*e is 
more of the sombre mythology of the north, 
with less eastern splendour and imagination, 
than in almost any of the tales of chivalry'. 

Towards the conclusion, the romance is occu- 
pied wdth the exploits of the son of Meliadus, 
whose adventures form the subject of a sepa- 
rate romance, called 

TRISTAN, ‘ 

from the name of its hero. This comporition 
lias been the most popular of all the romances 

* Roman <lu noble et v.*tinant CliPTalier Tristan, 
flladu noble Roi Meliadua de lieonnoyg, compile pur 
Luce ChcTalier, Seigneur de C'haateaa de Cast. 
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of the Round Table, and i£ considered as the 
■work which best chaiiicterises the ancient 
spirit of French chivalry. It was first printed 
at Rouen, 1480, one volume folio; afterwards, 
in two volumes folio, at Paris, by Verard, 
without date, and again at the same place In 
1222 and 1269. The date of its composition, 
however, is many centuries prior to that of 
its first publication. 

The story of Tristan seems to have been 
current from the earliest times. It was the 
subject of a number of metrical tales in the 
romance language, w’hich were verified by 
the French minstrels from ancient British 
authorities. From these original documents, 
or from the French metrical tales, was com- 
piled the Sir Tristrem, attributed to Tlmmaa 
of Erccldoune, and which has been edited by 
Mr Scott. There are also extant two frag- 
ments of metrical versions, which are supposed 
to be |>art8 of one whole w'ork, written by 
Itaoul do Beauvais, who lived in the middle of 
tlie 13th century. But the immediate original 
of the prose Tristan is understood to be the 
histor}’ of Mark and Yseult, wTitten in verse 
by Chreatien de Troyes, who flourished early 
in the 12th centurj'. The MSS. of this work 
have not reached us, and the prose composition 
of which it is the original is of a date long 
posterior. 'Mr Scott believes that the author 
of the prose Tristan is the same with the 
earliest writer of Mcliadus, who was certwnly 
Rusticien de Pise, and who lived in the reign 
of Henry HI. The author of Tristan, how- 
ever, informs us at the beginning of the 
romance, that his name is Luce Sieur de Oast : 
“ I, Luce Seigneur de Cost have compiled the 
nutlicntic histoiy^ of Tristan ; who, next to 
I^ncclot and Galaad, was the most renowned 
knight of the Round Table.” Mr Warton 
attributes it to the same author, on the au- 
thority of a title-page, in a MS. copy of the 
romance — Le Roman de Tristan et Iseult tra- 
duit de Latin en Francois, par Lucas Chevalier 
du Oast, pres de Sarisberi, Anglois. In the 
preface to INIeliadus, we arc informed that it 
was begun by this Lucas de Oast, or Lucas 
de lau, as he is there called, the first who 
extracted from the matter of the St Greal ; 
that Oasse le Blond next wrote the part which 
relates to Tiancelot, after which the story was 
con< ludcd by Robert and Helias de Borron. 


“ Aussi Luces de Tau translata, cn langue 
Francoise, une partie de ITIystoire de Mon- 
seigneur Tristan, ct moins assez que il ne deiist. 
Moult commenca bien son livre, et si ny mist 
tous les faicts de Tristan, ains la greigneur 
partie. Apres s^en entremist Messire Ousse le 
Blonc qui estoit parent au Roy Henri, et devisa 
PHystoire de Lancelot du Lac, et d'autre chose 
ne parla il mye grandement en son livre. 
Messire Robert de Borron s*en entremist, et 
Helye de Borron par la priere du dit Robert 
de Borron ; ct pour ce que compaignons 
feusmes d'armes longuement Je commencay 
mon livre,” &c. It was formerly shown that 
Rusticien de Pise, by whom this preface to 
Meliadus was written, lived in the reigns of 
Henry HI. and Edward I., ance he talks of 
the expedition of the latter to the Holy 
Land. Now, since Rusticien mentions Robert 
and Helye de Borron, by whom Tristan was 
completed, as his contemporaries, that cele- 
brated i-omance could not have been finished 
before the reign of Henry III. Indeed, in the 
MS. of Helye de Borron’s portion of the work, 
entitled La Mort do Tristan, it is said to have 
been written at the desire of Henry the Third, 

The early part of the prose romance of 
Tristan is occupied with an account of the 
ancestors of tho hero, and many generations 
pass successively In review before the birth of 
Meliadus. This prince was married to Isabella, 
sister of Marc, king of Cornwall ;—a fairy fell 
in love with him, and drew him away by 
enchantment, w'hilc be was engaged in the 
exercise of hunting. His queen set out in 
quest of him, but was seized with the pains 
of child-birth during her journey, and expired 
soon after being delivered of a son, whom, 
from the melancholy circumstances of his 
birth, she called Tristan before her death. 

Oouvemail, the queen's squire, who liad 
accompanied her, took charge of the child, 
and restored him to his father, who at length 
burst the enchantment of the fairy, and re- 
turned to his capital. 

A dwarf having foreshown to Marc, the 
uncle of Tristan, that he would be dethroned 
by means of his nephew, this monarch vowed 
the death of Tristan. The emissaries he 
employed surprised and slew Meliadus during 
a chace, but Oouvemail saved his son, and 
conveyed him to the court of Pharamond. 
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As tbe yoi:ng prince grew up, Belinda, the 
daughter of this French monarch, became 
enamoured cf him; but, her passion being 
discovei'cd by her father, Tristan found it 
necea'sary to leave the court. 

A rei‘oi:ciliation was now effected between 
Tristan and hU uncle Marc, who, at this time, 
resided at the castle of Tintagel, rendered fa- 
mous by the amour of Uterand Ygueme. In 
this court, Tmtan became expert in all the 
exercises incumbent on a knight. Nor was 
it long till he liad an opportunity of practU 
tally exhibiting his valour and skill. The 
celebrated Morhoult, brother to the queen of 
1 reland, arrived to demand tribute from Marc. 
Tristan encountered this champion, who was 
forced to ily and embark, bearing with him a 
moi'bil wound. This was the first, and per- 
liaps the most glorious, of the exploits of 
TiisUn ; hut the lance of Morhoult had been 
jioisoned, and a wound his opponent had re- 
ceived grew dally more envenomed. He 
dcjmrted from Cornwall, with the view of 
iimllng in a foreign country the relief wliich 
could not be obtained in his own. A breeze 
of fifteen days continuance conveyed him to 
the ctxust of Ireland, lie was ignorant to 
what shore he liad been carried, for he seems 
to have steered at random : he disembarked, 
however, on this unknown country, tuned his 
harp, and began to play. It was a summer 
evening, and the king of Ireland and hU 
daughter, the beautiful Yseult, were at n 
window wliicU overlotiked the sea. The 
strange harper was conveyed to the palace, 
and his wounds >vere cui'ed by Yseult. But 
after his recovery he was found out, from the 
circumstance of wearing the sword of Mor- 
lioult, to be the pei*son who had killed that 
knight, and was in consequence obliged to 
quit the country. 

On his rotum to Cornwall, Tristan fell in 
love with the wife of Segurades, a Cornish 
nobleman, and followed her into the domi- 
nions of Ailhur, whither she had been car- 
ried by Bliomberis. While in England he 
defeated a knight called Blaanor, who bad 
accused the king of Ireland of treason, before 
tlie court of Arthur. The king being thus 
acquitted of the charge, Tristan, at his re- 
quest, accompanied him to Ireland, where he 
Ilnally yielded to the bulidtations of his 


champion, and promised to bestow his daugh- 
ter Yseult in marriage on the king of Com- 
I wall. The mother of Y'seult gave to her 
daughter’s confidant, Brangian, an amorous 
potion, to be administered on the night of her 
nuptials. Of this beverage, Tristan and 
Yseult, during their voyage to Cornwall, un- 
fortunately partook. Its effects were quii k 
and powerful: nor was its influence less 
permanent than sudden ; but, during tlie 
remainder of their lives, regulated the affec- 
tions and destiny of the lovers. A medical 
potion, producing a temporary love, or rather 
passion, is said to have been frequently com- 
posed ; but the power of the bevemge quaffed 
by Tristan and Yseult was not believed to be 
confined to its immediate effects, nor to de- 
rive its power from stimulating ingredients, 
but was supposeil to continue its influence by 
the force of magic, through the lives of thu.se 
who shared in the drought. Nor was the 
belief in such philtres the ofi^pring of the 
middle ages : rules for their composition are 
to he found in every author who treats of 
drugs, from Pliny’s Natural History, to the 
works of the 17th century. 

In the course of a delightful, though un- 
prosperous voyage, Tristan and Yseult arrive 
on an unknown island, whore they are de- 
tained as prisoners, along with a number of 
I knights and damsels, who had previously 
landed. But the uncourtoous customs of this 
^castle being destined to end, when it should 
be visited by tbe bravest knight and fairest 
j woman in the world, Tristan is enabled, by 
; overcoming a giant, to effect the deliverance 
j of the captives, after| which he becomes the 
friend of Gallehault, the lord of the manor. 

After the arrival of Tristan and Yseult in 
Cornwall, and the nuptials of the latter with 
King Marc, an uneasiness arises lest the hus- 
band should discover the imperfections of 
his bride. Brangian, the confidant of Yseult, 
who had never yielded to the weakness which 
occaaoned the embarrassment of her mistress, 
agrees, by a deception frequently practisetl in 
the romances of chivalry, to occupy her place 
for a single night. Marc being thus guarded 
from suspicion, the provident Yseult, to esca]>e 
the possibility of detection, delivers her late 
substitute to two ruffians, with orders to mur- 
der her in a wood. Tiie assassins, havimr 
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Bomewhat more mercy than their fair em- 
ployer, leave their commiridon unexecuted, 
and only tie her to a tree, from which she is 
soon relieved by Palamedes. 

After this, a great part of the romance is 
occupied with the contrivances of Tristan, 
and the tender Yseult, to procore secret in- 
terviews, which arc greatly furthered by 
Dinas, Marc's seneschal. 

Tristan, at a time when he was forced to 
leave Cornwall, on account of the displeasure 
of his uncle, was wounded one day while 
sleeping in a forest, with a poisoned arrow, 
by the son of a person he had killed. The 
ladies of those days, and particularly Yseult, 
were very skilful leeches ; but to return to 
Cornwall in the present circumstances was 
impossible. He was, therefore, advised to 
repair to Britany, where Yseult with the' 
White Hands was as celebrated for her sur- 
gical operations, as Yseult of Cornwall. 
Tristan was cured by this new Yseult, and 
married her, more out of gratitude than 
love, if we may judge from his apathy after 
the nuptials.' He employed himself solely in 
building a vessel in which be might sail to 
Cornwall, and at length embarked on receiv- 
ings message from the queen of that country ; 
but was driven by a tempest on the coast of 
England, near the forest of Damant, where 
he delivered King Arthur from the power of 
the Lady of the Lake. Having experienced a 
number of adventures he reached Cornwall, 
accompanied by Pheredin, his wife’s brother, 
whom he had made the confidant of his 
passion, and who had foUowed him through 
the whole course of this expedition. These 
friends had no sooner arrived in Cornwall, 
than Pheredin became enamoured of the 
queen. Tristan was seized with a fit of jea- 
lousy, retired to a forest, and went mad. 
After many acts of extravagance and folly, 
he allowed himself to be conducted to court, 
where he was soon restored to reason by the 
attention of Yseult. But, on his recovery, 
the jealousy of Marc revived, and he was 
compelled to take a solemn oath tliat he 
would leave Cornwall for ever. 

Our hero proceeded to the dominions of 
Arthur, which again became the theatre of 


t See Appendix, No. 12. 


unnumbered exploits. Tire jealousy of Marc, 
however, was not extinguished by the absence 
of Tristan ; he set out for England with a 
view of treacherously killing his nephew, and 
in his progress through the kingdom made 
himself ridiculous by that cowardice for which 
most of the knights of Cornwall were noto- 
rious. At the court of Arthur he became the 
laughing-stock of all the knights, by flying 
before Daguenct, the king's fool, whom he 
mistook for Lancelot du lac. While there, 
however, Arthur effected a reconciliation be- 
tween liim and his nephew, and after their 
return to Cornwall, Tristan delivered that 
kingdom from the invasion of the Saxons, by 
whom it had been brought to the verge of 
ruin. Marc, however, behaved with signal 
ingratitude, for his suspicions being again 
awakened, he threw Tristan into prison. He 
was freed by an insurrection of the people of 
Cornwall, and in turn shut up Marc in the 
same prison in which he hod been himself 
confined. Tristan took this opportunity of 
eloping with the queen of Cornwall, to the 
dominions of Arthur, where he resided at 
Joyeuse Garde, the favourite castle of Lan- 
celot, and which that knight assigned the 
lovers as their abode, till Arthur again recon- 
ciled all parties. Mare was then delivered 
from prison, and restored to the enjoyment 
of his rebellious kingdom and his fugitive 
spouse. 

Tristan, subsequent to these events, returned 
to Britany and to his long-neglected wife. 
Soon after bis arrival, information was brought 
that the Count of Nantes had thrown off bis 
allegiance to Kunalen, brother of the white- 
handed Yseult, who had lately succeeded his 
father in the duchy of Britany. Tiistan 
defeated the rebels, but while mounting a 
tower by a scaling ladder, he was struck to 
the ground by a stone thrown from the gar- 
rison, and severely wounded. 

It was during the attendance of Yseult on 
Tristan, that she first became his wife in the 
tenderest acceptation of the term. The Count 
de Tressan, in his extract, has represented 
this late fulfilment of his obligations, as the 
primary- cause of the death of Tristan j but, 
in reality, he recovered from h'ls wound and 
its consequences, and forgot Yseult of Britany, 
and the white hands, who was now doubP* 
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his own, in the arms of Yseult of Cornwall, 
lie had obtained adinisaion to the palace of 
Marc in the disguise of a fooi, and had many 
secret interviews with the queen ; but, being 
at length discovered, he was forced to return 
to Britany. 

Runalen, the brother-in-law of Tristan, was 
at this time engaged in an intrigue ; our hero 
had assisted him in forging false keys to enter 
the castle of the knight, with whose lady he 
was enamoured, and even consented to accom- 
pany him to a rendezvous which his mistress 
hod appointed. Tristan had already retired, 
when the husband unexpectedly returned 
from the chace : Runalen and Tristan escaped 
in the first instance, but were pursued and 
overtaken by the husband and bis people ; 
Runalen was killed, and Tristan received a 
wound from a poisoned weapon. Of the 
physicians who attended him, an obscure 
doctor from Salerno,' was the only one who 
understood his case ; but the other physicians 
insisted on his dismissal, and Tristan was 
soon reduced by their remedies to the lowest 
ebb. In this situation, as a last resource, he 
despatched a confidant to the queen of Corn- 
wall, who was so celebrated for her surgical 
skill, to try if he could induce her to accom- 
pany him to Britany. Should his endeavours 
prove successful, he was ordered to display, 
while on his return, a white sail, and a black 
one if his persuasions were fruitless ; — an ides 
which every one will trace to a classic and 
mythological origin. The messenger arrived 
in Cornwall in the character of a mercliant; 
in this disguise he had an early opportunity 
of seeing the queen, and persuaded her, in 
the aWnce of Marc, to return with him to 
Britany. 

Meimwhile Tristan awaited the arrival of 
the queen with such impatience, that he 
employed one of his wife’s damsels to watch 
at the harbour, and report to him when the 
black or white sail should appear over the 
wave. Ysoult, who was not in the secret, 
demanded the reason of this perpetual excu- 
bstion, and was, for the first time, informed 
that Tristan liad sent for the queen of Com- 


r In the middle ages, s number of quack-doctors, 
mostly Italians, were educated at the Jewish uni- 
versity of Salerno. They commonly undertook the 


wall. It was but lately that this white- 
handed bride had learned the full value of a 
husband, and the jealousy to which she had 
hitherto been a stranger took possession of 
her soul. 

Now the vessel which bore the queen of 
Cornwall is wafted towards the harbour by a 
favourable breeze, all its white sails unfurled. 
Yseult, who was watching on the shore, flew 
to her husband, and reported tliat the sails 
were black, Tristan, penetrated with in- 
expressible grief, excUmed, “ Haa doulce 
amye a Dieu vous command — Jamais ne me 
veerez, ne moy vous : A Dieu je vous 
salue. Lors bat sa conlpe, et se commands 
a Dien, et le cneur Iny creve, et I'ame s’en 
va.” 

The account of the death of Tristan was the 
first intelligence which the queen of Cornwall 
heard on hwding. She was conducted almost 
senseless into the chamber of Tristan, and 
expired holding him in her arms; — “lors 
I’embrasse de ses bras tant comme elle pent, 
et gette ung sonspir, et se pasme sur le corps ; 
et le cueur lui part, et I'ame s’en va.’’ 

Tristan, before his death, had requested that 
his body should be sent to Cornwall, and that 
his sword, with a letter he had written, should 
be delivered to King Marc. The remains of 
Tristan and Yseult were embarked in a vessel, 
along with the sword, which was presented 
to the king of Cornwall. He was melted 
with tenderness when he saw the weapon 
which slew Morhoult of Ireland, which so 
often saved his life, and redeemed the honour 
of his kingdom. In the letter Tristan begged 
pardon of his uncle, and related the story of 
the amorous potion. 

Marc ordered the lovers to be buried in his 
own chapel. From the tomb of Tristan there 
sprung a plant, which went along the wails, 
and descended into the grave of the queen. 
By order of Marc it was cut down three 
times, but every morning the obdurate vege- 
table sprung up more verdant than before, 
and this miracle has ever since shaded the 
tombs of Tristan and Yseult. 

Such plants are common in the old ballads. 


tour of Earope, after they left college, accompanied 
by a punch or merryman, paying their way by the 
fees received for their advice. 
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The Scotdi ballad, Lord Thomas and Fair 
Annet, concludes, 

^Lonl TItoinas waa buried w ithout kirk wa% 

I'uir Annet within tho quiere ; 

And o* the Une thair grew a birk, 

The other a l>oDny briere. 

And ay they grew, and ay they threw, 

A« they would Cain be near.’* — Petvy'$ Rrliet. 

Similar verses, but with some verbal altera* 
tions, conclude Prince Robert, published in 
the Minstrelsy of the Border ; and we have 
plants possessed of the same powers of sym- 
pathy and vegetation in the wild romantic 
ballad of the Douglas Tragedy. 

The fabulous historj' of Tristan has gene- 
rally been considered os the most beautiful 
of the romances of the Round Table. “ The 
character of Palamedcs (says Mr Scott) the 
despairing adorer of Yseult, is admirably 
contrasted with that of Tristan, his successful 
rival. Nor is there a truer picture of the 
human mind, than the struggles between the 
hatred of rivalship, and tlie chivalrous dic- 
tates of knightly generosity, which alternately 
sway both the warriors. The character of 
Dinadan, bravo and gallant, but weak in 
person and unfortunate in his undert4ikings, 
yet supporting his mischances with admirable 
humour, and often contriving a witty and 
well-managed retort on his persecutors, is 
imagined with conriderable art. The friend- 
ship of Tristan and Lancelot, and of their 
two mistresses, with a thousand details which ' 
display great knowledge of human nature, 
render Tristan interesting in the present day, 
In spite of those etenial combats, to which, 
perhaps, the work owed its original popu- 
larity. The character of King Marc is 
singular and specific ; it is well brought out 
from the canvass, and a rimilarono is not to 
1 h* met with in other romances of chivalry. 
In the early metrical tales, he is merely re- 
presented as weak and uxorious. The darker 
shades of character have l>eeQ added in the 
prose romance, to excuse tho frailty of Yscult.*’ 

I am not certain if tho idea of the amorous 
potion, which is Yscult’s great apology, and 
forms the ground-work of the romance, be 

1 Thill ronunce coincides in iU circumstances with 
a very scarce Italian by Nicolo Agostini, tho 

continuator of Boianlo, printed at Venice in 1520, 
n titled 11 Bccondo e terxo libro dc Thstano, nel 


well conceived ; for, if in one respect it 
)>allintes the conduct of the lovera, it dimi- 
nishes our admiration of their hdelity. The 
character of the queen of Cornwall can hardly 
excite love or cotnpastdon, as the savage atro- 
city of her conduct to Brangian sUiiTs up 
every moment in the recollection of the 
reader. Tlie pitiful malice of the white- 
handed Yseult, who, to serve no end, brings 
a false report to her husband in his lu.st 
moments, renders her as contemptible as tho 
heroine U hateful, and the dishonourable 
manner in which Tristan comes by his death, 
diminishes tlie pity we might otherwise feel 
for hw fate. 

Wlmtcver may be its beauties or defects, 
the romance was well known, and popular in 
all the countries of Europe ; it was rcjieatedly 
printed in France in its original fomi, and 
modernized into the langimge of that country 
by Jean Maugin dit le petit Angevin, 1554, 
under the title of liC Nouveau Tristan. 

A translation of Tristan was priiUed in 
Spanish, at Seville, 1528 ; and a romance, 
somewhat different in the adventures it con- 
tains, was published in 1552, in Italian, en- 
titled I-due TristaniJ 

Nor has any romance of the Round Table 
furnished such ample materials of imitatum, 
to the Italian novelists and poets. The story 
of the Greyhounds, a favourite dog in tlio 
middle ages, which has been successively 
copied by the queen of Navarre and Boiui- 
! venture dea Perriers, may be found in Tristan. 
There Dinas, King Mare’s seneschal, pursued 
his wife, who had been carried off by a knight, 
^and had taken her husband's greyhoundH 
along with her ; the seneschal overtakes the 
fugitives, and, trusting to the affection of his 
wife, agrees that she .should be left to her own 
choice. The lady follows the knight, but tho 
lovers instantly return and demand the giey* 
hounds, concerningwhich a similar agreement 
ismade ; but they, more faithful than the lady, 
and deaf to the voice of a stranger, remain 
with their old master. The Jiame story is told 
in the Fabliau of the Chevalier a F Epee : 
and is related of Qauvain in the mctricHl 

quale si tracta come re Marco <li Cumoua{;Hn tro- 
I vandolo un gtomo con Isotta 1' uocisr a tradimrnt«», 

1 0 come la ditu Isotta vedendolo morto di duloro 
mori sopra il suo ooruu. 
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romance of Perceval, but has not been intro- 
duced into the prouc one of that name. It is 
also in the printed Lancelot, but not in the 
most ancient MS. of that romance. 

I will not say that the phrensy of Orlando 
has been imitated from that of Tristan ; but 
in some circumstances they have a striking 
resemblance. Jealousy was the cause of both, 
and the paroxysms are similar. Ariosto, how- 
ever, tliough j>erhaps through the medium of 
his predecessor Boiardo, is indebted to tliis 
romance for the notion of the fountains of 
love and hatred, w*hich occasion such vicissi- 
tudes in the loves of Rinaldo and Angelica. 
T ristan also makes a conspicuous figure in the 
J12d canto of the Orlando Furioso, where a 
story is related concerning Tristano, which is 
borrowed from this romance. Dradamante, 
overtaken hy night, is directed to a building 
which still retained the name of the Tower of 
Tristan. In this retreat, Clodion, the son of 
Pharamond, liad confined a beauty of whom 
he was jealous. Tristan had arrived there at 
eve, and, being at first refused admission, had 
procured it by force of amis. After tins tlie 
usage was esteblished, that a knight should 
only obtain entrance if he overcame tliose 
knights who had found reception before his 
arrival, and the lady, if she surpassed in 
chamis the females hy whom the castle was 
already occupied. From the romance of 
Tristan, Ariosto has also borrowed the story 
of the enchanted horn, by which the husband 
discovers the infidelity of his wife, by his own 
way of drinking, and which is said to have 
been originally given by Morgana to convince 
Arthur of the infidelity of Geneura : — 

Qual gia per fare accortu U suo fratello 
Del falto di Gineura fc Morgana ; 

Clu la Moglid ha pudtea t>ee con qucllo, 

Ma non vi pud gia brr chi V ha pnltana, 

Che r vin qimndo lo credo in bocca porre 
Tutto ai sparge, e ftiur nel petto scorre. — (C. 43.) 

In Tristan, however, the discovery is made 
oy the Culjrrit^s mode of drinking. In that 
romance, during one of King Marc’s fits of 
jealousy, a knight, who was an enemy of 
Tristan, brings a lady to court who possesses 
an enchanted horn, which was so framed that 
those w'ivcs, who had been unfaithful to their 
husbands, spilled the liquor with which it 
was filled, in attempting to drink from it. 


They all perform so awkwardly, that Marc, 
in the first heat of his resentment, orders a 
bon-fire to be prejmred for the general recep- 
tion of the ladies of the court. This horn is 
also introduced in Perceval, but there the 
experiment is also tried on the knights. A 
similar trial i.s made on the ladies at the couH 
of Arthur in the English Morte Arthur. The 
fiction, however, may he traced higher than 
the romance of Tristan. Le Gi*and thinks 
that it has lH?cn imitated from the Short 
Mantle in one of the Fabliaux he has ]mb- 
lished, which was too short or too long for 
those ladies who had been false to their hus- 
bands or lovers. This story was originally 
called in the Fabliaux, Lc Court Mantel, 
but was translated into prose in the ICth 
century under the name of Le Manteau mal 
taille. There is, however, a Breton lay, en- 
titled I*ai du Com, which hears a nearer 
resemblance to the story in Tristan. A ma- 
gical horn is brought hy a boy during a 
sumptuous feast given by Arthur, which in 
a similar mode, disclosed the same secrets as 
that in Tristan. The stories of the Mantle 
and the Horn have been united in an English 
ballad of the reign of Henry VI., published 
by Percy, entitled The Boy and the Mantle, 
where the cup is tlic test of a dishonoured 
husl>and, and the mantle of a faithless woman. 
Some mode of trial on this point is common 
in subsequent romances and poems. In Per- 
ceforest it is a rose ; in Amadis de Gaul a 
garland of flowers, which blooms on tlie head 
of lier that is faithful, and fatles on the brow 
of the inconstant. TJie reader of Spenser l.s 
well acquainted with the giixllc of Floriinel. 
B. 4. 1. 6. s. 3. 

Some experiment for ascertaining the fide- 
lity of women in defect of evidence, seems, 
in reality, to have been resorted to from the 
earliest ages. By the Levitical Ia\v (Numl>ers, 
c. V. 11-31), there w*as prescribed a proof of 
chastity, which consisted in the susj)ectcHl 
person drinking water in the tahernaclo. The 
mythological fable of the trial by the Stygian 
fountain, w'hich disgraced the guilty by the 
waters rising so as to cover the laurel wi-eath 
of the unchaste female w ho dared the exami- 
nation, probably had its origin in some of the 
early institutions of Greece or Egypt. Hence 
the notion was adopted in the Greek romances, 
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the heroines of which, we have seen, were 
inrariabiy subjected to a magical test of this 
nature, which is one of the few particulars 
wherein any similarity of incident can be 
traced between the Greek novels and the 
romances of chivalry ; the Grecian heroines, 
however, underwent the experiment in a cave, 
or some retirement, though they might have 
exhibited with credit openly, while the ladies 
of chivalry are always exposed in public— in 
a full court or crowded assembly ; the former, 
too, are only subjected to a trial of virginity, 
the latter more frequently to some proof of 
conjugal fidelity. 

We hare been long detained with Tristan 
and Yscuit ; it is now time that we proceed 
to the romance of 

Y8A1E LE TRISTE,' 

in which is related the history of their son, 
who was the fruit of the interviews procured 
fur these lovers by the accommodating Dinas. 

When Tristan departed for the court of 
Arthur, the queen was obliged to ask per- 
mission to make a distant pilgrimage. The 
necessity of this request conveys a most cruel, 
and, if we believe other romances, a most 
unfounded insinuation against King Marc. 
Yscuit had proceeded no farther in her jour- 
ney than the skirts of the forest of Mouris, 
when she gave birth to a son. She sent fora 
hermit who resided in the vicinity, but who, 
spite of the urgency of the occasion, refused 
to baptize the child till the mother had 
revealed her foibles, and thus paid the tribute 
which, in those days, conscience owed to re- 
ligion. He then baptized the infant by sub- 
mersion in a neighbouring fountain, and 
called him Ysaie le Triste ; an appellation 
compounded of the names of bis parents. 
After this the queen returned to her husband, 
and the recluse carried the little Ysaie along 
with him to his hermitage. 

One clear moonlight evening when the her- 
mit had retired to his devotions, and was 
kneeling before the altar, his attention was 
distracted by the sound of delightful and un- 
earthly music, which he heard at a distance 

1 Le Roman dn raillant Chevalier Ysaie le Triste, 
fils do Tristan do la-onnova Chevalier de la Table 
Rondo, ct dc Is princcsso Yscuit Royno de Cornou- 


in the forest, and which gradually approached 
his solitaiy dwelling. Looking through a 
window which opened from this oratory into 
his cell, he perceived a group of fairies, who 
made free to light a comfortable fire, and, 
having warmed themselves and washed the 
child, departed to the same tune to which they 
had entered. 

At this visit the hermit felt considerable 
inquietude, for the fairies were not Christians ; 
but the benevolence with which they had 
treated the child, and their liberality in leav- 
ing a plentiful supply of provisions, induced 
him to consider them as such. Some nights 
after, his new guests returned, and introduced 
themselves in due form, one as the Vigorous 
Fairy, another as the Courageous Fairy, &c. 
They announced that they frequently resorted 
to the bush which confined the msgician 
Merlin, with whom they had lately enjoyed 
a full conversation on the merits of different 
knights, and other important afhurs of chi- 
valry. In particular. Merlin had mentioned 
the death of Tristan, and recommended his 
child to their best attentions : accordingly 
they now endued Y'saie with the gifts which 
each had the power of bestowing, one giving 
him strength, another courage, and so forth. 
They also directed the hermit to proceed with 
his ward, as soon as he passed the period of 
infancy, through the Green Forest ; and then, 
on hearing the cock crow, they suddenly 
vanished. 

After some years had elapsed, the hermit 
set out with Ysaie, according to the route 
which been prescribed to him by the fairies. 
Having passed through the Green Forest, they 
came to a plain, in the midst of which stood 
a fountain, and from the middle of the 
fountrun grew a tree, which shaded it with 
spreading branches. Around sat the protect- 
ing fairies, who now bestowed on Ysaie, as an 
attendant, an ill-favoured dwarf, called Tronc, 
whose personal deformity was com{>ensated 
by the quickness of his understanding. 

Having left the fairies, chance conducted 
our adventurers to the tomb of the enchanter 
Merlin, whence deep groans were heard to 
issue : Tronc interrogated the voice of the 

aille ; avec les nobles prouesses dc Marc T Rxille fils 
du dit Ysaie, reduit du vied language Francois. 
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magician, which infonned them of the over- 
throwof Arthurwith hia chivalry, and directed 
his audience to proceed to the hermitage of 
Lancelot du Lac, who having alone survived 
the fatal battle with Mordrec, was now the 
only person worthy to invest Ysaie with the 
order of knighthood, and to bestow a new 
Tristan on the world. In obedience to the 
exhortation of Merlin, they proceeded to the 
retreat of Lancelot ; but found on their arrival 
that it was no longer inhabited, as the knight 
had met in repose the death which had so 
often spared him in battle. By advice of the 
dwarf Tronc, they repaired to the tomb of 
Ismcelot, where a mausoleum of noble simpli- 
city rose in view. The marble which covered 
the body of the warrior was raised, and the 
hermit dabbed Ysaie a knight with the right 
arm of the skeleton, accompanying this ghastly 
inauguration with a harangue, which seems to 
form a compendium of the duties of knight- 
hood : — " Chevalier, soles cruel a tee ennemys, 
debonnaire a tee amys, humble a non puis- 
sans, et aidez toujours le droit a soustenir, et 
cunfons celluy qui tort a Vefvea dames poures 
pucelles et orphelins ; et poures gens ayraes 
toujours a ton pouoir, et avec ce aime toujours 
Saincte Eglise.” 

Ysaie returned to the hermitage, but the 
recluse having died after a time, he set out in 
<|uest of adventures, in all which the stra- 
tagems and ingenuity of Tronc were of great 
service to liis master. The state of the country 
at this |>eriud gave ample scope fur chivalrous 
exploits. After the death of Arthur, a num- 
ber of petty sovereignties had been erected, 
and were maintained by cruelty and oppression. 
Ysaie, however, abolished the evil customs 
which had lieen established at different castles, 
and in their place substituted others more 
consonant to the genuine spirit of chivalry. 

By these means the iiune of Ysiue reached 
the court of King Irion. It is not said where 
this monarch reigned, but he had a beautiful 
niece, called Martha. This princess had a 
strong prepossession in favour of knights, as 
her nurse had persuaded her that the bravest 
heroes were the most tender lovers. She re- 
solved to he beloved by Ysaie, and immedi- 
ately wrote to him on the subject. Our hero 
returned a favourable answer, but his speed 
not keeping oace with her wishes, she pre- 


vailed on her uncle to proclaim a tournament, 
in the hope that he would repair to the exhi- 
bition. On the eve of its celebration, while 
Irion was dining in his hall with four hundred 
knights and an equal number of ladies, and 
while the second course (second metz) was 
serving, the pleasure of the repast was sud- 
denly interrupted by the arrival of Tronc, 
whom his master had sent on Iwfore, and who 
entered, to the utter amazement and conster- 
nation of the assembly. Car trap estoit kideux 
a wterveilltt. Having discovered Alartha seated 
between two knights, who were clothed in 
black and purple, he delivered her a letter 
from Ysaie announcing his speedy approach. 

Ysaie arrived during supper at the palace 
of the king, where he knocked out the brains 
of the porter who refused him admittance. 
On ascending the stairs he discovered Martha, 
by whom he was received as he had reason to 
expect. Their interview was interrupted by 
the approach of the king ; but the host, with 
whom Ysaie had taken up his quarters, came 
soon after to inform the princess that her 
knight had proceeded no farther than the first 
I house in the suburbs. In consequence of this 
intimation she repaired in the evening to the 
rendezvous, where she gave her lover the most 
decisive proofs of her benevolence. 

On the following day Ysaie, who was arrayed 
in white armour, distinguished himself at the 
tournaments ; but dating the entertainment 
by which they were succeeded, a defiance was 
brought from the giant, styling himself Lord 
of the Black Forest, addressed to Ysaie in his 
character of reformer of abuses, and declaring 
that he the giant meant to persevere in tlic 
practice which he had hitherto observed, of 
delivering all ladies whom he caught within 
his jurisdiction to his grooms (varlets de 
chevanlx), and afterwards throwing them into 
the ditch surrounding his castle, which, as 
the romancer very justly remarks, “ Estoit la 
plus laide coustume du monde.” 

Our hero proceeded to destroy this monster, 
and on the road conversed with Tronc on his 
late happiness ; who, it would appear, had 
little cause to rejoice at the amorous success 
of his nukster: — “Ja en suis Je,” says he, 
“moulu et dechird. Les Fees, vos amics et » 
protectrices, m’ ont fait chicrement payer vos 
plaisirs ; ores dansiez vous aux nujices et 
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payoU Jo Io8 riolons ; ct disoient elles que en 
ina chair devoU Je resentir le tort que avoit 
la votre/’ 

While Ysaic was engaged in discomhting 
the giant, and in making converts by force of 
arms to the true faith, the Princess Martha 
had felt the consequences of a frank letter 
and an imprudent rendezvous. King Irion 
pardoned her transgression, and indeed swore 
Par Saincte cruix si c*cst du chevalier au 
hlnnc escu Je ne fus oneques si joyeulx.” 
But, however much gratified by hearing that 
it was the white-shielded knight, he could not 
help expressing his astonishment that Ysaie, 
ha vi ng passed only twenty -four hours i n h is ter- 
ritoiics, should have employed them in knock- 
ing down his porter and seducing his niece. 

Maltha having given birth to a sou, who 
was called Marc, adopted, though some- 
what late, the intention of uniting herself in 
marriage to Ysaie. With this view she set 
out in quest of him, disguised as a minstrel, 
and wandered from tower to tower singing 
lays expressive of her pain and her passion : — 
“ Lors tire la haqie et la trempe, et puis com- 
mence a harper si melodieuscment que c' estuit 
nienreilles a ouyr. Et puis chantoit avec ce 
taut hieu que le palays en retentissoit.'* On 
one occ4ision she poured forth her melody at 
the gates of the castle of Argus, where Ysaie 
happened at that time to reside. U nfortunately 
she was recognised by Tronc, who, still mind- 
ful of the chastisement of the fairies, informed 
her, after having disguised himself, that Ysaie 
had gone to the next town, and that she would 
easily overtake him, 

W'hile Martlia thus wastes her steps and 
her music, her son Marc {>aased the period of 
infancy : — “ Et bien saichez que c* estoit le 
pyre de son aage que oneques fust veu. Si 
vous diray en quelle maniere ; de prime face 
quant le Hoy mengeoit il venoit a la table et 
es|>andoit le vin et tiroit la nappe et les hana]>s 
H Iny et l>outoit tout a teire : Et puis venoit 

en la cuisine ct res|)andoit les pots. Aux 
])elis enfans faisait il tant de hont que e'estoit 
inerveilles. Le roy avoit avec luy ung men 
iiepveu his dc son frere: une beure regardoit 
en la court dedans ung puis; Maro le leva 
• par les piez et le buuta dedans, et fut noyc. 
Quant le Roy Irion le sceut si en fust moult 
coiUTouce.** It was no wondtr then that the 


knight ^'qui rendoctrinoit,'*cotnp1ained to the 
king, “ que e'est la plus cnielle piece de chair 
qui oneques nasquit de mere. Et vous ditz, 
(|ue so tantost ne fois oy4 ce que il diet il 
meteroit hors par les fenestres de la tour : 
Et sachez que au jour de Tescremie il a tu^ 
vostre Boutillier et ung des maistres d’ hostel. 
Mon Dieu, fait le Roy Irion, J^estoye tout 
esl>ahy que Je ne les veoye plus aller ne venir.** 
The king on receiving this account sends for 
his nephew, and instead of reprimanding him, 
Beau nepveu, fait le roy, Je suis desortnais 
ancien homme et tout moladif, et vous etes 
fort, et puissant et saiffe; se vous voulez, si 
vouldroy^ que par le conseil des saige.s que 
gouvemisriez mon royaume en contester contre 
tous ceux qui mal vouldroycnt fairc.” 

The first exercise of power on the jmrt of 
this wLse young prince was to proclaim a tour- 
nament, during which he displa^’ed more cou- 
rage than courtesy. Tlie knights and courtiers 
of King Irion, being jealous of the authority 
of a prince whose recommendation to sovercign 
power seems to have consisted in his dexterity 
in throwing children into wells, and beating 
out the brains of butlers, entered into a con- 
spiracy against him, of which the j>lol is »o 
singular, and so similar to the stories of 
liauuted apartments in modem romance, that 
1 have thought it deserving of a place in the 
Ap|>eudlx.‘ 

After Marc had triunqdicd over nil the 
machinations of his enemies, intelligence 
arrived tliat the Amiral of Persia had just 
landed in Britain, accompanied by his nephew, 
the King of Nubia, surnamed the Red Lion ; as 
also by the kings of Castille, Seville, and Ar- 
ragon, who had all sworn by Mahomet and Tcr- 
vagant that they would not return to their own 
country till they had extiq>ated Christianity. 

It would appear that the Saracen com- 
mander bad divided liis army into two por- 
tions. A few troops proceeded against the 
capital of Irion, but the main lk>dy, under the 
orders of the amiral in person, remained near 
the coast on which they had disembarked. 
Marc advanced ag^nst the latter division, 
which, with the assistance of a few peasants, 
he totally defeated. After the engagement 
he found the beautiful Orimonda, daughter of 
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the amiral, reposing In the pavilion of her 
father. He conducts this princete as a 
trophy to his tents, sups with her, ba])tizcs 
her, and promises to espouse heron bU return 
to the court of King Irion, but meanwhile 
prevails on her to invert the usual ceremonies 
which constitute a legal marriage : — 

11 n*e«t non do si donx pour descoeurs picin* do 
gloire. 

Quo la paiiible null qui luit une rictoire ; | 

Dvnuir fur un troph^ e»t un cbarmant ri’poa, I 
Kt le champ de bataille est Ic lict d*un heroa. 

AtAXIC. 


Next morning the son of Ysaie set out in 
pursuit of the remaining Saracen army, but 
his father had been before hand with him. 
Ysaie liad proceeded with great rapidity in the 
work of conversion ; but aa he had nearly 
extirpated the native infidels, he was much 
delighted with this fresh supply, which he 
liad accordingly attacked and defeated under 
the walls of the capital of King Irion. Tlic 
father and son, equally victorious, met and 
recognised each other on the held of battle, 
Avhere Oiimonda w^as presented by Marc to 
his father. A moment of yet greater transport 
w as rcsen’ed. Tronc being now associated to 
Marc in tlic adventures he undertook, it was 
{Mirtly by his means tliat Martha was delivered 
fiuin traitors, who were leading her to death, 
and filially I'cstorcd to the arms of Ysaie. 

Thu posterity of Tristan were thus happy 
and united. The nuptials of the father and 
Boil w ei-e celebrated, and the son was knighted 
by the father. During the festival that ensued, 
the protecting fairies again appeared. To the 
fiiithful Tronc a recoin pence was still wanting. 
I'liey informed him tliat he had the good for- 
tune to belong to their family, being the son 
of Julius C«sar by their eldest sister the Fairy 
Morgana. Strange events, which are written 
in the Chronicles of Fairies, liad forced him 
to endure a long and severe penance. His 
aunts the fairies, in order to enable him to 
pass the time more agreeably, had transfonned 
him into a hideous dwarf, and linked him to 
the fate of their pnAeg^, But the period of 
disgrace was at length expired. The fairies 
cleansed him from his deformities, and he now 
appeared the handsomest prince in the world, 
as he had formerly been the most witty and 
JDgeuious. The smolluess of his stature^ which 
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did not exceed three feet, was the only imper- 
fection that remained. His aunts bestowed 
on him a kingdom, and in this new' form and 
dignity he was kuow'n by the title of Aubron, 

I under which denomination he performed many 
jw'onders, related in the beautiful romance of 
I Huon of Bourdeaux. Before de]iartiiig for the 
I Vergier des Fees, where he was about to esta- 
blish his empire, he left with Ysaie a magic 
horn, which is the origin of that in Huon : — 
“ Or quant Tronc fut baptize sc dUta Ysaie — 
tenez ce cor sur vous et le portez ; si vous 
avez besoing vous ou Marc si Ic sounez, inais 
gardez vous bien que point ne le sonnez si ce 
n'est pour grant besoing, et Je vous vicudray 
aider et secourir.** 

The romance of Yswe derives its chief ex 
cellence from the singular character of Tronc 
— Ills attachment, w'it, and endless resources. 
His hdelity is the same to Ysaie and Marc, 
whose heliaviour to him is singularly con- 
trasted ; by the former, who is a more {K>llshcd 
warrior, he b invariably treated with tender- 
ness and respect ; while he is often driven 
from the presence of his impetuous son, and 
reminded that he is “trop defigure, trop hideux 
a veoir, et ))lus laide creature du monde.** 

Ysaie le Tristc has also received much no- 
velty from Tronc’s relatives the fairies, as it 
is the first tale of chivalry in w’hich tliey are 
introduced acting a decided part. This new 
species of machinery has given rise to goi^e- 
ous descriptions, aud pictures of magnificence, 
hitherto unknown. The representation of 
the Vergier des Fees, which Tronc and YsJiie 
visit in the course of their adventures, is per- 
ha|>s the richest and most splendid in romance. 
— “ Et ainsi qu’ils purloiciit voyt Marc une 
grande valee, et au fons du val avoiiit taut 
d’arbrea que merveilles ; et y cliantoiciit 
oyseaulx taut duuleement que e'estoit plai- 
sonce a ouyr. Et Marc s'arresta uiig petit, si 
entend clianssons de damoyselles chantms 
tant doulceinent que tout csbahy en estoit, 
car oneques tels choses ouy n'avoit ; et avec 
ce s'accordoient divers instrumens de music 
tant et si mclodieusement que tous cueurs sen 
pouoient esjouyr . . . Mais ne veirenet ne 
dames, ne diamoysellce, ne creature nulle ; et 
y avoit ung si l^u pr^ que e'estoit soulas a 
veoir, car toutes manieres de bonnes fleurs et 
herbes aromtiques y estoient. et si y fleuroit 
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tant souef que tons cueun y debroient ptendre 
plaisance. Si cheraucha ung petit avant, et 
troQva ung moult beau verger enclos et advi- 
ronndd'uugpetit murtoutde direraes manieres 
de pierres precieuses, et tout entour y avoit 
une vigne qui eetoit toute d'or et y avoit grapes 
toutes d’esmeraudes ; et en ce verger avoit 
une table mise, et estoient lea trcteailx de 
jayet, et la table de jaspe, et la nappe de 
blanche soye si subtillement ouvrde que 
c’estoit merveilles a veoir ; Et aseez pres de 
la table avoit ung beau dressouer qui estoit 
tout chargd de pierres precieuses et de grant 
plante de joyaulx precieux ; au prds avoit 
une pctitefontaine plate qui estoit d’une topase, 
et y venoit I’eaue par ung couloir de mbis qui 
estoit ffl cler que autre eane ne si pouoit com- 
parer ; et yssoit I’eane de la fontmne quant 
elle estoit plains par ung conduit qui estoit 
de crystal, et entroit en terre tant subtillement 
que on ne le pouoit appercevoir ; Et a 1' autre 
coete du verger avoit ung lyt dont la chalit 
estoit d’ yvoire entaille en grans ymages 
eslevez moult subtillement ; et la estoit con- 
tenue 1' bystoire de Lancelot et de la Dame 
du lac, et estoit couvert d’ ung grant drap de 
diverses couleurs moult subtillement entrelacd, 
et y avoit tant d' hystoires qua les yeulx en 
estoient tous eblouis.” — C. 80. 

It is the introduction of fairies, and the 
frequently recurring descriptions of those 
splendid wonders they produce, or by which 
they are attended, that induce me to place 
the compontion of this romance in the end of 
the 14th or beginning of the 16th century, 
which is a century and a half later than the 
date of Tristan. In that work, in Lancelot du 
Lac, and other romances of the Round Table, 
there arena doubt fairies, but they are of a dif- 
ferent species from the protectresses of Ysaie. 
They are merely women,as Morgain or Vivian, 
instructed in magic. They indeed have all hell 
at their command, can perform the greatest 
miracles, and occasion to any one the severest 
misfortunes. All this, however, is accom- 
plished by intermediate agency, and they are 
only formidable by the intervention of dertrotts, 
with whom they have formed advantageous 
connexioirs ; but the second class of fairies, as 
those in the romance of Ysaie, were self-sup- 
ported beings — they were a species of nymph 
or divinity, and possessed a power inherent in 


themselves. Nor were these creatures merely 
the offspring of the imagination of romancers, 
but were believed to exist in the age in which 
they wrote. At a period much later than the 
composition of Ysme, the first question asked 
at the Maid of Orleans, in the process carried 
on against her, was, if she had any familiarity 
with those who resorted to the Sabat of the 
fairies, or if she had ever attended the assem- 
blies of the fairies heid at the fountain near 
Domprein, round which theevil spirits danced ; 
and the Journal of Paris, in the reigns of 
Charles VI. and VII. states, that she acknow- 
ledged that, in spite of her father and mother, 
she had frequented the beautiful fountain of 
the fairies in Lorraine, which she named the 
good fountain of the fiiiries of our Lord. 

There are other circumstances, besides the ma- 
chinery of fairies, which may lead ns to assign 
a late period to the composition of Ysaie ; os, 
for instance, the introduction of Saracens, 
instead of Saxons, as enemies of the heroes of 
the romance. The French is also evidently 
more modern, being much leas difficult, but 
also less energetic, than the language of Tris- 
tan or Lancelot. It is true, that the romance, 
as now extant, is said in the title to be " redige 
et reformd en commun langaige vuigmre.” 
The pretended Redacteur professes to have 
adhered to the story “selon I’ intention du 
premier hystoriographe j” but he declares 
that “ 1’ original estoit en ri estrange et maul- 
vais langaige mis et conchd que a grant peine 
en ay peu entendre le sens et elucider la forme 
de la matiere.” All this, however, was pro- 
bably asserted in order to give the stamp of 
authority, and I hare little doubt that the 
language and story of this romance are of the 
same antiquity. “ The romance of Ysaie,” 
say the authors of the Bibliotheque des Ro- 
mans, “ is as inferior to thoee by which it 
was preceded, in characters, sentiments, and 
incidents, as in language ; yet the history of 
Ysaie offers many interesting situations, and 
presents many coups de theatre ; but what 
renders it chiefly valuable is, that it makes 
us acquainted with the diflerenco of manners 
which prevailed in the beginning of the 12th 
and end of the 14th century. Tire world, 
which is so readiiy accused of growing worse, 
had no doubt wonderfully degenerated in 
point of chivalry', at least during these three 
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centuries. At the concluaon of that period, 
too, the deepest shades of ignorance had 
gathered, and mankind were strangers to all 
delicacy of sentiment. The knights, indeed, 
still fought with courage, and hence the writers 
of romance continued to describe the most 
terrible combats. Principles of honour yet 
existed in the heart of the Chaalier, but they 
were concealed under a rude exterior. Devo- 
tion was fervent and sincere, but it was ill 
understood and worse directed. All this will 
be remarked in the history of Ysaie.” 

This romance is also one of the scarcest of 
the class to which it belongs, which is strong 
evidence of its fancied inferiority. As far as 
I know, it is one of the few romances which 
never appeared in a metrical form. There is 
no MS. of it extant, and there have been but 
two editions— one printed at Paris, 1522, small 
folio, by Oallyot du Pre, and the other 4to, 
without date, by Filippe le Noire. 

The romance of 

ARTHUR' 

contains little more than the events of which 
we have already given an account in the 
preceding fabulous stories of the knights of 
the Round Table. The incidents, however, 
are better arranged, and presented in one 
view. It comprehends the history of the 
Round Table, of which Arthur was the 
founder, or at least the restorer, and gives an 
account of that monarch from his birth to 
the period of his tragical death. 

The authors of the Bibliotheque inform 
us, with most absurd credulity, that this 
romance was written by one of the Sire 
Clerks or annalists of the Round Table : they 
even fix on the name of the author of Artus, 
and assert that it was Arrodian de Cologne, 
who, they say, retired with Lancelot du Lac 
into his hermitage after the defeat of Arthur. 
They argue, that it is impossible to assign an 
earlier origin to the romance, as it gives an 
account of the catastrophe of almost all the 
knights of the Round Table . — “ Selon toutc 
apparenee, ces chroniqueurs sont les Sires 
Clercs, ou officiers bistoriens et annalistes de 
cette premiere chevalerie du monde. Nous 

1 Le Roman du Roy Artus et dee compegnone de 
la Table Ronde, Ac. 


savons meme leurs noms, et P on peiU con- 
jecturer, que c’ est ici 1’ ouvrage du premier 
d’ entre eux, nommd Arrodian de Cologne. 
On croit qn’ il se retire avec Lancelot du Lac, 
dans un meme hermitage, apres la terrible 
defaite ou perirent le Roy Artus, et la plus 
grande partie de ses chevaliers. La preuve 
que cette chronique ne fut terminde qu’ apres 
cette catastrophe c’ est qu’ on y voit la fin de 
presque tons ces heros.” 

In the body of the work itself, it is said to 
have been written by the equivocal Oualticr 
Map ; it was printed at Paris, 1488, folio, by 
Jelian de Pre. 

After a narrative of the events connected 
with the birth and succession of Arthur to the 
kingdom, which have been formerly related 
in the Book of Merlin, the romance informs 
us that he drove the Saxons out of his domi- 
nions, by which means he secured the public 
peace ; but he still continued to receive much 
disquiet from his own family. His four 
nephews, especially Quavain, on pretence of 
the illegitimacy of their uncle, refused to 
acknowledge him as king. He defeated them 
in the field by his own skill and the sagacity 
of Merlin, and afterwards so far conciliated 
their favour by his bravery and good conduct, 
that they became the most faithful of his 
vassals. 

Arthur then set out with bis knights to the 
assistance of Laodogant, king of Carmelide in 
Scotland. This prince had been attacked by 
King Ryon, a man of a disposition so malevo- 
lent that he had formed to himself a project 
of possessing a mantle furred with the beards 
of those kings he should conquer. He had 
calculated with the grand nuster of his ward- 
robe that a full royal cloitk would require 
forty beards : he had already vanquished five 
kings, and reckoned on a sixth beard from 
the chin of Laodogant. Arthur and his 
knights totally deranged this calculation by 
defeating King Ryon. Laodogant, in return 
for the assistance he had received, offered his ^ 
daughter, the celebrated Geneure, in marriage 
to Arthur. Merlin, however, who does not 
appear to have been a flattering courtier, and 
who does not seem to have attached to the 
conservation of Loodogant’s beard the import- 
ance that it merited, declared that his master 
must first deserve the princess. In obedience 
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to his oracle the enchanter, Arthur, in order 
to qualify himself for the nuptials, made an 
expedition to Britany, where he defeated 
Ciatidas,king of Bern, who had unprovokcdly 
attacked a vassal of the British monarch. 

After this exploit, Arthur returned to the 
court of Lao<logant, where preparaUons were 
now made for his uuion with Oeneura. ThU 
])rincess is described as the hnest woman in 
the universe — her stature was noble and ele- 
gant — her complexion fair, and her eyes the 
finest blue of the heavens : the expression of 
her countenance was lively yet dignified, but 
sometimes tender^her understanding, na- 
turally just, was well cultivated — her heart 
was feeling, compassionate, and capable of the 
most exalted sentiments. 

On the second day of the tournaments (for 
without these no great festival was exluhited), 
an unknown knight, of a ferocious aspect, 
came to defy the combatants. He entered 
the lists, but was speedily unhorsed by Arthur, 
and aftenvanU slain by him in mortal combat 
(romhat a entrance). This knight was, after 
his death, discovered to be King Uyon, by the 
mantle which he carried under his cuirass, 
half furnished with the spoils of vanquished 
monarchs. 

Arthur, after his return to England with 
Ills bride, re-established the Round Table, 
which was transported from Scotland, for 
King lAodogant Imd it in deposit since the 
death of Uter, the father of Arthur. Merlin 
dictated the laws and regulations of this 
renowned association. The kings of Scotland 
and Norway, the princes of Armorica and I 
Ouul, dis<lained not to pay a species of tribute j 
to the English monarch, in order to be ad- 1 
initted into this celebrated society. The' 
glory of the institution was completed by 
riiarainond, the king of the Franks, and 
conqueror of Gaul, arriving incognito in 
Britain to obtun, by his prowess and exploits, 
a scat at this renowned board. 

7’he knights of the Round Table liad no 
exterior and characteristic mark of their or- 
der, but each had a ]>eculiar device and motto 
of his own. Thus Arthur carried for his 
arms thiileen golden crowns, with the motto 
Moult de courounes plus de vertus. 

I^incelot du Lac had six bends of or and azure 
— liaut cn naissance en vaillance en amour. 


His brother Hector of Mares a gohlen star. 
—Pour etre heureux un bel astre suffit. 

King Pharamond bore the Fleur dc Lis. — 
Qua de beaux fruits dc ces flcui-B doivent 
naitre. 

After the institution of the Round Table, 
Arthur conceived the design of obtaining 
possesrion of the Sangreal ; but this pracious 
relic, according to the oracles, could only be 
acquired by a knight who had a verj’ rare 
qualification, and Perceval, it seems, was the 
only one whose purity of morals fitted him 
for this enterprise. 

The story of the false Oeneura, the credu- 
lity of Arthur, and the final triumph of the 
queen, which lias been mentioned in the ac- 
count of Lancelot, is fully related in the 
romance of Arthur. 

After Oeneura was reinstated in the affec- 
tions of her husband, the glory and domestic 
felicity of Arthur seem to have been at their 
height, but the period of the destruction of 
the first chivalry in the world was now fast 
approaching. Mordi*et, the son of Arthur, 
by the Queen of Orkney, disputed the right 
of succession with the nephews of tliat mo- 
narch. Arthur sustained the claims of his 
nephew Gauvain against this unworthy and 
illegitimate son, and Mordret assembled un- 
der his l>annei‘8 all those who had solicited 
and had been refused admittance to the Round 
Table. Some of the knights of Arthur were 
still engaged with Perceval in the conquest 
of the Sangreal ; the rest defended themselves 
with unexampled valour, but Arthur and his 
chivalrj' were finally overthrown. The Sa- 
racens, who 8uj)portcd Mordret, reached the 
I division commanded by the king. Arthur 
' was overpowered hy numbers and mortally 
wounded ; his fmthful squire, Goifled, who 
j saw him expire, carried off hU famous sword 
Escolibor, and threw it into a lake. Lance- 
lot, who, in the romance of his own name, 
does not arrive in England till after this 
battle, had meanwhile attacked the battalion 
w’hich Mordret commanded, put it to flight, 
and pursued its leader to the sea-shore. There 
he overtook him, and plunged his sword into 
his bosom. Lancelot having routed his whole 
host, returned exulting to the tents of Arthur, 
where he learned the fate of his sovereign. 
After these events the beautiful Oeneura re. 
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tired to a convent, and Lancelot closed liU 
life in a hermitage. 

It appears strange at first sight, that Ar> 
thur and his knights should W represented 
in romance, as falling in battle, as well as 
Charlemagne with all his {>eerage, at a time 
when success in war w*as thought necessary 
to complete the character of’a warrior. But 
the same fate has been attributed to all the 
fabulous chiefs of luilf-civilised nations, who 
liave invariably represented their favourite 
leaders as destroyed by a concealed and 
treacherous enemy. Achilles, at least accord- 
ing to the fables of the middle age, was thus 
shiin by Baris ; and RusUtn, the great Per- 
sian hero, fell a victim to the snares of Ba- 
haman, the son of his mortal foe Isfendar. 
This has probably arisen from iK>et5 and 
romancers wishing to spare (heir heroes the 
suspicion of having died in bed by the lan- 
guor of disease, to which any violent death 
is preferred by Iwirbarous nations. — “ He’ll be 
strapped up on the kind gallows of Crieff, 
wliere his fatlier died, and lus goodsire died, 
and where I hope he’ll live to die himself, if 
he’s not shot or slashed in a creagh.” You 
hope such a death for your friend, Evant” 
“ And tliat do I e’en ; would you liavc me 
wish him to die in yon den of his, like a 
mangy tykeP* — ( 

But though Arthur was universally be- 
lieved to have been discomfited, and was by 
some supposed to have perished in the battle 
witii Mordret, the expectation of his return 
to restore the Round 'lable, and to rule over 
Britain, was long and fondly cherished in 
Wales. Alanus de Insulis, who was bom in 
1100, says, that if any one were heard in 
Bretagne to deny that Arthur was yet alive, 
he would be stoned. This tnulition formed 
a favourite subject of the legends of the 
hards : and on his iinaginaiy tomb there was 
inscribed, 

liic jacot Arlburus rex quondam rexque futunu. 
The belief in Arthur’s return prol>ably ori- 
ginated with the stories in the romance of 
I^ncelot, and other tales of Chivalry, con- 
cerning his disappearance with his sister Mor- 
gana, after the battle ; some of which bear a 
striking resemblance to what Homer tells us 
of Sarpedon, that Apollo washed lus wounds 
in a sti-eam, anointed them with ambrosia, 


and having clothed him in ambrosial garments, 
delivered Ijim to the care of Sleep, to be con- 
veyed to Lycia. But though no doubt was 
entertained as to the re-appearance of Arthur, 
very different notions prevailed with regard 
to lus state of intermediate being. According 
to some traditions, he drove through the air 
in a chariot with prodigious noise and velo- 
city ; while, according to others, he had 
assumed the shape of a raven, a bird which 
it became a capital crime in Wales to destroy. 
It was more geneially fabled that he retmuiied 
in subterraneous existence, a superstition al- 
luded to by Milton : 

Arthur, tlicir cfdef, who even now* prepares 
In subtcrraneoui being future wars. 

CuW'Pxr's 

The various traditions concerning (he dis- 
appearauce and coining of this fabulous 
monarch, have been embodied in Wartou’s 
Grave of King Arthur, and are represented as 
sung by the Welch hards, for tlic amusement 
of Henry II., when he passed through their 
country on an expedition to Ireland 
** Then gifted bard% a rival throng. 

From distant Mona, nurse of song ; 

From Tcivi, fringed with mnbrage browT^ 
From Elvy’a vale and Cader's cruwnf 
From many a sunless solitude 
Of Radnor's inmost mountains rudev 
From many a shaggy precipice, 
lliat shadi'S feme's hoarse abyss. 

To crown the banquet's solemn clos\ 

Themes of Rritish glory chose. 

** O'er Cornwall's clifls the tempest roare^ 
High the screaming seamew ; 

On TinUggcl's topmost tower, 

Durksoine fell the sleety shower. 

When Arthur ranged his red-cross ranka 
On conscious Camlan's crimsoned bank% 

By Mordred’s faiililoss guile decreed. 

Beneath a Saxon spear to bleed I 
Yet, ir> viun a Paynim foe 
Armed with fate the mighty blow | 

For when ho fell, an ElRn (^ueen. 

All in secret and unseen, 

O'er the fainting hero threw 
Her mantle of ambrosial blue ; 

And bade her spirits bear him far. 

In Merlin's agate-axled car. 

To her green isles enamelled steep. 

Far in the navel of the deep. 

O'er his wounds slio sprinkled dew. 

From flowers that in Arabia grew; 

On a rich enchanted bed 
She pillowed hit majestic bead ; 
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OVr hu brow with whttpen bland. 

Tit ric« she wared in opiate wand ; 

And to soft music's airy sound 
Hermagio curtains closed around ; 

There renewed the vital spring. 

Again he reigns a cughty king ; 

And many a fair and fragrant clime, 

Blooming in immortal prime. 

By gales of Eden ever fanned 
Ow*ns the monarch's high command : 

Thence to Britain shall return, 

If right, prophetic rolls I learn. 

Borne on victory's spreading plume, 

His ancient sceptre to resume ; 

Once more in old heroic pride, 

HU barbed courser to bestride ; 

His knightly table to restore 
And brave the tournaments of yore.'' 

He ceased : when on the tuneful stage 
Advanced a bard of aspect sage. 

^ When Arthur bowed his haughty crest, 

No princess veiled in azure vest, 

Snatched him by Merlin's potent spell, 

In groves of golden bliss to dwell ; 

Where crowned with wreaths of mUletoe, 
Slaughtered kings in glory go. 

But when be fell, with winged speed 
His champions on a milk-white steed. 

From the battle's hurricane, 

Bore him to Joseph's towered fane. 

In the fair vale of Avalon : 

There with chaunted orison 
And the long blaze of tapers clear, 

The stoled fathers met the bier ; 

Through the dim aisles, in order dread 
Of martial woe the chief they led. 

And deep entombed in holy ground 
Before the altar's solemn bound : 

Around no dusky banners wave. 

No mouldering trophies mark hU grave, 

The faded tomb, with honour due, 

Tis thine, O Henry I to renew. 

There shall thine eye, with wild amaze, 

On his gigantic stature gaze. 

There sh^t thou find the monarch laid 
All in warrior weeds arrayed. 

Wearing in death bis helmet crown. 

And weapons huge of old renown— > 

Martial prince, tis thine to save. 

From dork oblivion, Arthur's Gravr." 

I have now given an account of the romances 
of the fabulous history of Britain, as far as Ar- 
thur and hisknighUare concerned, which form 
by far the largest proportion of the number. 

1 Le Roman de Gyron le CourtoU translate de 
Branor le Bnin le vieil Chevalier qui avoit plus de 
cent IDS d' age, lequel vint a U cour dn roy Artus, 
oecoropigni d' une demoiselle pour s’^eprouver a P 


There arc two romances connected with the 
imaginary history of Britain, pieceuing the 
time of Arthur, and two which relate tue 
fabulous incidents posterior to his itign. I 
Those which arc first in the order oi events, 
happen to be also the earliest, considered as 
to the dates of their composition. One of 
these relates the adventures of 

GYRON LE COURTOIS,' 
a romance which chiefly hinges on the disin 
terested friendship of Gyron for Danayn the 
Red, and the ungrateful return he receives. 

This work was written by Rusticicn de 
Pise, who was also the author of Meliadus, 
and lived during the reigns of Henry 111. and 
Edward I. of England. Rusticien informs us, 
that Gyron was translated by him from the 
book of Edward I., w’hen he went to the 
conquest of the Holy Land, ** et suchez tout 
vrayement que cestuy livre fut translate da 
Uvre du Monseigneur fklouart le roi d’Angle* 
terre, en cclluy terns que il passa oultre la 
mer, au service de nostre seigneur, pour con- 
quester le Saint Sepulchre. Et maistre Rus- 
ticien de Puise compila ce Romant : car de 
cellui livre au roi Edouart d' Angleterre tran- 
slata il toutes les mervcilleuscs qui sont en ces- 
tuy livre.” Who the original author was from 
whom Rusticien compiled, or what was the 
nature of this book of King Edward’s, whicli 
Rusticien used, it is impossible to conjecture 
The romance of Gyron, as written by Rus- 
ticien de Pise, was first printed by Verard, 
Paris, 1494, in folio ; and afterwards in 1519 
Tn this fabulous work we are informed 
that Brehus, sumamed Sans Pitie, in th< 
course of his unmerciful adventures, one day^ 
entered a cavern fitted up with dead bodies^ 
and inhabited by two old knights, who prove 
to be the father and grandfather of the hero 
of this romance. Having boasted of the ex- 
ploits which were performed by their com- 
panions in arms in their own days, Brehus 
contends that they were surpassed by those 
of a knight, who excelled all others in cour-‘ 
tesy and v^our, and was the admiration of 
the British court, though it was unknown 

encoQtre dea Jeunct Cbevaliera, &c. Et traitc Icdit 
de$ plus grandeft adventures que jodis odvinrent ^ 
aiix Chevaliers Erroni ; avec la devise et les unne 
de tous les Chevaliers de la Table Ronde. ^ 
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wlience he came, or what was his lineage. 
Grant Pert Gyrtm, as he is called, conjcctui'os 
from this description that Brch us alluded to 
his grandson, Gyron the Courteous. The 
oldest Oyron and his son had quilted the in- 
heritance of the throne of Gaul, in order to 
devote themselves to knight errantry, which 
they had in turn ohandoned for the tranquil 
and temperate life they were then enjoying. 
They thought it necessary, however, to make 
an apology for their meagre and squalid ap- 
pearance, which they attributed to the want 
of provisions, ** car nous mangeons si poure- 
ment en cestuy lieu, ou vous nous voyez, que 
a grant peine en pouons nous soubstenir nos- 
tre vie.’* 

The crown which the Gyrons abdicated 
had been usurped by Pharamond ; and their 
descendant, Gyron the Courteous, bad been 
compelled to embrace the life of a kuigbt 
errant. In the course of hU adventures he 
liecame the companion in arms of Danayn the 
Ited, lord of the castle of l^taloanc, whose 
wife, the lady of Maloanc, was the most beau- 
tiful woman in Britain. This lady was ena- 
moured of Gyron, and saw that she was by 
no means indin'erent to the knight ; but all 
her inducements proved ineifeetual to per- 
suade him to betray his friend. 

At length Gyron and Danayn proceeded 
to a tournament, proclaimed at the British 
court, whither they were followed by the 
lady of Maloanc. During the celebration of 
the tournament, l>ana3'n was unexpectedly 
called home, in order to avenge the death of 
one of his relatives, who had been treache- 
rously murdered. At his departure he con- 
signed his wife to tlie charge of Gyron, who 
was now distracted by the new temptations 
presented, and the additional claim on his 
honour. While roaming through a forest, 
j)crplexcd with these conflicting emotions, 
he overheard Messire Lac, as he is called, 
express a passion for the lady of Maloanc ; 
Lac accosted him, and commenced a long and 
tedious story, which he had no sooner con- 
cluded, than he proposed to tell another. 
This is declined by Gyron, but is insisted on 
by Lac,— “ en nom Dieu, fait le Chevalier, 
Je vous en compteray ung autre. Jo n’ en 
vucil point ouyr, fait Gyron. Nostre vassal, 
fait le Chevalier, or saichez qu’ il est me- 


stier que vous 1’ escoutez ; et que si vous 
nc le me laissez compter en telle maniero 
que Jc soics couroussc, Je le vous comp- 
tcray done en tcllc guyse qu’ il ne sera jour 
de vostre vie qu’ il ne vous en souviengne.’* 
Messire Lac accordingly proceeds to tell his 
story at the point of the sword. The object 
of these tedious narratives w.os to detain 
Gyron till line’s arrangements for carrying 
off the lady of Maloanc had been completed. 
Gyron, however, ultimately frustrates all his 
designs, overthrows I^ic in angle combat, and 
rescues the lady of Maloanc, who Iiad fallen 
under bis power. Et quant la belle dame 
de Maloanc, qui ja avoit toute sa paour oublie, 
se voit toute seule avec le Chevalier du moude 
qu* elle aymoit le plus, et qui si preud honime 
des armes estoit qu* il avoit tout le inonde 
posse, et qui estoit plus beau et plus graciculx 
que tous ies autres en toutes choscs, elle ne 
scoit a celluy point quelle en doit dire ; tout 
le coeur luy va reniuant. Orendroit luy 
veult elle purler d* amours, et mointenant s* 
en retient.*' At length, when they had 
reached the side of a delightful fountain, 
she ventures to ask Gyron if he be in love. 
The knight, unable longer to restrain his 
emotions, confesses th.at slie wna and had 
long been the sole object of his adoration. 
A mutual confession of a secret, but long 
subsisting attachment, sj>ares the minutiae of 
courtship ; and Gyron appears to have been 
on the eve of violating that fidelity to his 
friend, which ho luul so long prcsen’cd, when 
he fortunately casts his eyes on the hilt of 
his swoi'd, where was inscribed the motto, 
— Loyaultc passe tout — Faulsete hoiiit tout. 
He is awakened to such a sense of his own 
unworthiuess, and of self-indignation, by this 
inscription, that he plunges the sword intc 
his bosom. \Vhile lying wounded by the 
side of the fountain, Danayn, who had hcatd 
some false report of the iulidelity of his wife 
and his friend, arrives at the spot, on his re- 
turn to the British court. Gyron conceala 
the part which the lady bore in the adver- 
turc, and merely ralales, that he liad inflicted 
the wound as a punishment of his mental iu- 
fidcHty. The fiiendslrip of Danayn, instead 
of being diminished, is thus redoubled, and 
the wounded knight is conve.v#"* tlie custi 
of Muloana . 
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■'Vlwn Gyron was re.stored to health, he 
forn'eil a now attachment to a damsel, colled 
llloye, of whom he daily became more deeply 
enamoured. With this lady Danayn also fell 
in love, and secretly carried her off, regardless 
of the happiness of his friend, and unmindful 
of the striking example which he had expe- 
rienced of his fidelity. The resentment of 
Gyron Wiis proportioned to the injury he had 
received, and the ingratitude of him by whom 
it was inflicted : He immediately set out 
in quest of the traitor, and during a year’s 
wandering experienced many perilous and 
romantic adventures, totally foreign to the 
object of his search. 

One day, says the romance, when the season 
was fair and clear, as it might be in the end 
of October, it happened that the road which 
Gyron held conducted him to the foot of a 
hill. The hill was white with snow, for it 
was winter, but the plain was green as if it 
had been the month of May. At the foot of 
this hill, in the plain, and beneath a tree, 
gurgled a fountain most beautiful and most 
delightful, and under that tree sat a knight, 
armed with hauberk and greaves ; his other 
arms were near him, and his horse was tied 
to the tree. By the knight sat a lady so 
beautiful that she was a miracle to behold ; 
and if any one were to ask who was the 
knight, 1 would say it was Danayn the Red, 
the brave knight ; as the lady seated before 
him was no other than the beautiful Lady 
Bloye, who had been so much beloved by 
Gyron.' 

A desperate combat ensued between the 
knights, in which Danayn was vanquished : 
Gyron spared his life, but refused to be re- 
conciled to him, and departed with Bloye, of 
whom he was more enamoured than ever. 

Some years afterwards, Bloye engaged in an 
adventure with her lover Gyron, which had a 
very unfortunate issue, as they were both 
imprisoned, and it was not till after a long 
period that they were freed by the valour of 
Danayn, who thus made some reparation for 
the injuries he had fonnerly inflicted on his 
friend. Gyron and his lady, however, were 
a second time thrown into confinement by 
the treachery of the Knight of the Tower, 


• See Appendix, No. 14. ^ 


and are left in thraldom at the termination of 
the work, w hich concludes with the exploits 
of a son of Gyron by Bloye, referring the 
reader for an account of the deliverance of 
his parents to the romance of Meliadus:— 
“ JIais quant ils furent delivrez ne fais Je 
point de mention, pour ce que le livre de Latin 
se finist en cesto endroit quant a leurs faits ; 
mais le Romant du Roy tfeliadns de Leon- 
noys dit la nianiere comment ils furent de- 
livrez, et par qui.” 

The great fault, however, of the romance 
of Gyron is, not that it terminates too soon, 
but that it is too long protracted. It ought 
to have concluded with the overthrow of 
Danayn and the recovery of Bloye by Gyron ; 
for the adventures of their son, which form a 
considerable part of the romance, are miser- 
ably tagged to the main subject. Indeed it 
is a common blemish in romances of chivalry, 
that there is no repose in them, and that the 
reader is led on from generation to generation 
after the principal interest is exhausted. The 
earlier part, however, of the romance is 
uncommonly interesting, and the style is 
perhaps the finest of all the old fabulous 
histories of Britain ; accordingly, it was ex- 
tremely popular in this country and France, 
and was translated at an early period into 
many different languages of Europe. It is 
the subject of an Italian poem of the I6th 
century, entitled Girone Cortese, versified in 
ottava riina, and containing 24 cantos. This 
poem was written by the celebrated Alamarmi, 
author of the Coltivazione, but never obtmned 
much popularity, owing to an injudicious 
imitation of the ancient epic poems in a 
romantic subject. That part of the romance 
which relates to the adventures of Gyron with 
the lady of Maloanc, has been b^utifully 
versified by Wieland, the German poet, well 
known as the author of Oberon. 

The second romance concerning events pre- 
ceding the reign of Arthur, to which I alluded, 
and which exlilbts a different set of heroes 
from the tales of the Round Table, is 

PERCEFOREST,' 

which comprehends the fabulous history of 


' La tres elegante, dolicieuse, melliflnc, et tree 
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Britain, previous to the age of Arthur. It is 
the longest ami liest known romance of the 
class to which it belongs, and is the work 
which St Palaye, and mtnilar wtiters, have 
chiefly selected for illustrations and proofs of 
the manners of the times, and institutions of 
chivalr}'. 

It is strange that Perccforest, which sets 
all chronology, geography, and prol>ability at 
defiance, more boldly than almost any other 
romance, should begin with a profound, and 
by no means absurd, investigation concerning 
the topography of Britain, and the earliest 
ages of its history. Julius Ca*sar, Pliny, 
Bede, and Solinus, are cited with the utmost 
ostentation of learning. 

The author, however, soon enters on the 
regions of fiction. Tliat part of his work 
which immediately succeeds the geographical 
disrjuisition, corresponds pretty closely with 
the fabulous history of Oeoflfrey of Monmouth ; 
he relates that Brutus, or Brut, the son of 
Sylvius, and great grandson of .£neas, ha\ing 
killed his father by mischance, fled to the 
states of a Greek king, called Pandrasus, 
whose daughter Imogene lie espoused. From 
this kingdom he fitted out an expedition, and 
landed in Albion, since called Britain from 
his name, and conquered the whole country 
with the assistance of Corincus, another 
Trojan chief whom he had picked up on his 
voyage. Most of the European nations were 
anciently fond of tracing their descent from 
Troy. The greater part of them had been at 
one time provincial to the Romans ; and the 
Britons, who remained bo long under their 
dominion, may have imbibed a general notion 
of the Trojan story from their conquerors. 
As Rome, from becoming the capital of the 
supreme pontiff, was a city highly reverenced 
and distinguished, and as the Trojans were 
believed to be its founders, an emulation gra- 
dually arose among the nations of Euro|>e, of 
claiming descent from the same respectable 
origin. Nor were the monks and other eccle- 


plaisanto hjstoiro du tres noble, Yictoricux, et 
excellentitRime Roy Perreforent Roy do la Grant 
B|oUigno, fundatour du Franc PaUU et dn Temple 
du Souvoroin l>icu; avec lea morvoilleuaca enter* 
prioaea, fkita, et adventures du trea bciliqueula 
Ga<ldifler Roy d* Kacosao, leaquolz I'Empereur Alex- 
andre Ic Grant couronna Roys soubz son otcissanco : 


sia«itic8 (the only writers and readers of the 
age) uninterrested in broaching and maintain- 
ing such an opinion. But, os to the story of 
Brutus, who is represented as the founder of 
the kingdom of Britain, in Geoffrey and Perce- 
forest, and is the hero of the most ancient, as 
well as the most celebrated of all the metrical 
romances, it may be presumed that it was not 
invented till ^ter the ninth contuiys as 
Nennius, who lived towards the close of it, 
mentions him with great obscurity, and seems 
totally unacquainted w*ith the British affuiis 
which preceded Cssar's invasion. 

After the death of Brutus, the autlior of 
Perccforest drags us through the history of 
his numerous descendants. One of these 
monarchs is King Leyr, whose story was fii^st 
j related of a Roman emperor in the Gesta 
I Roinanorum, and was afterwards told of the 
j British monarch, in the Chronicle of QeoftVey 
of Monmouth. These works were the origin 
of Shakspeare's celebrated tragedy, which, 
j however, differs so far from them, that both 
I in Geoffrey’s Chronicles and Perccforest, tlic 
I events have a happy conclusion, as Cordelia 
I defeats her sisters, and reinstates her father 
j on the throne. From Perccforest the tale had 
j found ita way into Fabian's Concourdance of 
I Stories, written in the time of Henry VII., 
land thence passed into various Lamentable 
I ballads of the death of King Leyr and his 
’ three daughters, of which the catastrophe 
I probably suggested to Shakspeare the tragic 
I termination wliich he has given to his drama. 

I The story of King Lear is also in the 16th 
j chapter of the third book of Warner's Albion's 
England, and in S|>enser'8 Faiiy' Queen (book 
2, canto 10), where, in conformity with tlie 
romance and chronicle, the war against the 
sisters has a successful termination : — 

So to his crown sbo him restored ag^n. 

In wliich ho dyde, ma'lo ripe for death by old. 

Gorboduc, who succeeded to the crown of 
Britain, soon after the death of Lear, profited 
so little by the example of hU predecessor, 


en locquelle hystoiro le lecteurpourra vooir la source 
ot decoration de touta Choralcrie, culture do vntyo 
noblesse, prouesses ot conquestes infinies acoomplics 
des le temps do Julius Cesar; avecques plusioura 
prophctics, comptes d'amans ot lours divorses for- 
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that lie flivided his realm during liis life be- 
tween his two sons, Ferrex and Porrex, whose 
Moody history is the subject of tlio first 
regular English tragedy: it was partly written 
by Thomas Sackville Lord Buckhurst, was 
acted in 15C1,nnd afterwards printed in 15G5, 
under the name of Ooihoduc. Sir Philip 
Sidney says that this di-aina climbs to the 
height of ^‘neca, and Pope has pronounced the 
nuich higher eulogy, that it possesses “an 
unaffected perspicuity of style, and an easy 
flow in the numbers ; in a word, that chastity, 
correctness, and gravity of style, which ai*e so 
essential to tragedy, and which all the tragic 
poets who followed, not excepting Shakspeare i 
liimself, either little understood or perpetually 
neglected/' Both in the drama and romance, 
the princes, between whom the kingdom had 
been divided, soon fell to dissension, and the 
younger stabbed the elder : the mother, who' 
more dearly loved the elder, having killed his j 
brother in revenge, the people, indignant at 
the cruelty of the deed, rose in rebellion, and 
murdered both father and mother. The nobles | 
then assembled and destroyed most of the j 
rebels, but afterwards became embroiled in a 
civil war, in which they and their issue were 
all slain. 

BrennusandBeUnus,wcre thefirstmonnrehs 
who reigned over the almost depopulated 
country, These joint sovereigns, who, wc arc 
informed, with rare historical confusion, were 
contcmporaiy'with Artaxerxes, king of Greece, 
having subdued Gaul, liesieged and burned 
Romo during the consulship of Fabius and 
Porsenna. 

At length, after a long succession of princes 
of the family of Brutus, his race fortunately 
became extinct on the demise of King Pyr : 
during this interregnum the goddess Venus 
recommended to the inlmbitauts to watch for a 
certain time on the sca-shore, where tliey would 
find a king proi>erly qualified to gpvern them. 

About this period Alexander the Great was 
employed in the conquest of Asia. Parmenio, 
his lieutenant, slew Gaddiffer, governor of 
Gable, a city between India and Babylon, who 
had imprudently attacked the Greek army, 
on account of some depredations it had com- 
mitted. Alexander, who was a generous 
prince, took the children of Gaddiffer under 
his protection, and in a great battle defeated 


Claurus, who had seized on their territory. 
Claunis was killed in the engagement, and 
his son Ponis taken prisoner. Alexander, 
however, restored to the latter his father’s 
kingdom, on condition that he should marry 
Feronas, a lady of whom he knew that Poms 
was enamoured. M'ives are also provided by 
this bounteous monarch for Betis, afterwards 
called Perceforest, and his brother Gaddiffer, 
the two sons of old Gaddiffer, governor of 
Galde. 

The nuptials of Poms were celebrated in 
the city of GlcKlofard, About a league from 
this town, there was an island of the sea 
called Ciceron, where Venus was worshipped. 
To this isle Alexander sot out on a pilgrimage 
with all his knighu^ hut scarcely had they 
sailed when a frightful tempest arose, which 
drove their fleet on the coast of England ; and 
a frightful tempest it must have l>ecn which 
carried a fleet from the East Indies to the 
shores of Britain. 

Alexander landed with his barons at the 
moment the inhabitants, in obedience to the 
oracle of Venus, were waiting by the sea-side 
to receive a king, and being accordingly 
entreated to give them a monarch, he crowned 
lictis king of England, and Gaddiffer of 
Scotland. The Macedonian hero solemnized 
their coronation by the institution of tourna- 
ments, of which the intention was to renovate 
the ancient valour of Britons, who, even in 
that early age, were suspected of degenerating 
from their forefathers. These spectacles, 
which were attended by all the ladies and 
knights of the surrounding country', are de- 
scribed at full length. 

After the tournaments were concluded, 
King Betis conceived the project of construct- 
ing a palace from the wood of the forest of 
Glar, which enchanters defended by the most 
fonnidnble incantations. Betis accordingly 
set out on this expedition, and proceeded a 
considerable way in the forest wnthout ex- 
j>eriencing any adventures. At length ho 
came to a fountain, where sIockI an image 
with an ivory horn, which the statue soundtsi 
on his ajtproach. On this warning, the ma- 
gician Darnant, the inhabitant and guardian 
of the grove, issued forth in knightly armour. 
A combat ensued, and Danuint being defeateil, 
fled away. Betis, in the pui*suit, met with 
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enchanted rivers and other obstacles, raised 
by the power of magic. He at last overtook 
Damant at the gate of a delightful castle, but, 
when about to slay him, the sorcerer dianged 
liimsclf to the resemblance of the beautiful 
Idorus, the wife of Detis. The king then 
embraced him with transport, but received a 
wound in return, on which he instantly cut 
cift' the head of the magician.* The enchant- 
ments were now at an end, and Belis, on 
account of this exploit, acquired tho name of 
Perceforest. But the wood was ever after 
known by the name of the forest of Darnant. 
^V'e are told in the romance of Lancelot du 
I^c, that Merlin was conhned by his mistress 
in riie forest of Damant, ** qui marchoit a la 
mer de Comouailles et a la mcr de Sorclloys.^’ 
The idea of this forest may have arisen from 
that of Marseilles, in the Pharsalia, which 
was hewn down by Cicsar, and may in tnm 
have suggested the enchanted wood to Tasso. 
Like Rinaldo, Detis surmounts the obstacles 
presented by necromancy to his design. As ' 
the resolution of the Italian hero is for a 
moment shaken by a demon from the tree, 
assuming the appearance of the beautiful 
Armida, so the king of England is about to 
save the chief magician, who had clothed 
himself with the form of the fair Idorus. 

The labouTS of Perceforest were not com- 
pleted by the death of Damant, aa he had 
many combats to sust^n ynth the son and 
brothers of that enchanter. Alexander, sur- 
prised at his delay in returning from the 
forest, set out in quest of him : on his way he 
encountered the family of Damant, and car- 
ried on a long intrigue with Sibille, the Lady 
of the Lake in those days, from which amour 
sprung the ancestor of the renowned Arthur. 

After the termination of a long war against 
the posterity of Damant, of winch the siege 
of Alulebranche is the leading incident, tour- 
naments were exhibited by the knights of a 
new onlcr of chivalry, instituted by Alexander 
and Perceforest. These were attend^'i by the 
hermit Pergamon, whohad been a companion 
of Brut, and seems to have lived through the 
intervening centuries for no end but to be 
present at these tiresome spectacles. Tlie 
tournaments being concluded, Alexander, 
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whom we have hitherto seen acting so con* 

' spicuous a part in this romance, set off foe 
Babylon. The Macedonian monarch was 
introduced into many other tales of chivalry ; 
he was chiefly indebted for his romantic 
decoration to a fabulous account of his con- 
quests, which was compiled from eastern 
fictions by Simeon Seth, but passed under the 
name of Callisthenes, and was translated into 
' almost all the languages of Europe during the 
middle ages. 

About the time that Alexander returned to 
Asia, Gaddiffer, the brother of Perceforest, 
went to take possession of his kingdom of 
Scotland, of which country there is more said 
in this work than in any otlier romance of 
chivalry. After Gaddiffer arrived in Scotland, 
he proceeded on an excursion through hU 
dominions, for the sake of dispensing justice 
and reforming the savage manners of his 
subjects ; and the king and his courtiera, says 
the romance, entered on the deserts of Scot- 
land, and travelled two days without seeing 
town, castle, or human being. At length 
they came to a .delightful meadow, through 
which a fine river flowed. The king regretted 
that this district was so thinly peopled, but 
at length perceived some tame cows, and 
children of ten or twelve years of age running 
amongst them. The knight Estonne seized 
one of these tender savages, w'bo, like her 
companions, was clothed with a sheep skin, 
but proved to be a girl of twelve years of age. 
She was extremely handsome, but much more 
I remarkable for beauty than good manners ; 
for, on looking down, the knight perceived 
that his fair prisoner was gratifying eitlier 
her hunger or resentment, by demolishing 
the neck of his courser. She also spoke such 
bad Greek, that it was impossible to compre- 
hend her verbal communications, though 
accompanied by gestures unusually energetic. 

After Gaddiffer had done all in his power 
to amend the unpolished fashions of his infant 
kingdom, the incidents related have but a 
very remote connection with his history, or 
that of his brother Perceforest, the titular 
hero of the romance. Eveiy' thing like unity 
of action is disregarded, and the rest of the 
w’ork is occupied with the insulated adven- 
tures of individual knights. A great proj>or- 
tion of these is attributed to Estonne, lord 
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of the Scotch deserts. This great Janded Alain’s brother, and proceeded to preach the 
proprietor w*a8 in the good graces of a spirit gospel to his ancestors, Perceforest and Gad- 
called Zephyr, who, aasuTning a variety of differ, who, the reader will be surprised to 
shapes, carried his favourite wherever he [ hear, were 3'et in existence, and residing in 
desired. Estonne, at length, while dozing i the island of Life (supposed Wight). Perce- 
hy an enchanted fountain, was murdered by \ forest had been severely handled in the wai*s 


Bruyant Without Faith. His death was with the Romans ; he had received twelve 
revenged by his son Passelion, whose adven- mortal wounds on the head : he had left his 

tures are the most entertaining in the latter right Iiand on the field of battle ; the other 

part of the romance ; when only two years hung by a fibre ; hw belly was laid open in 
old he became a paragon of chivalry, and not four places, and he was lame of his left foot, 
long after was carried, by a spirit, around In this fractional state he had passed into the 
Tartarus, in a manner which may have sug- i?land of Life, where he w’as joined by his 
gested some of the scenes in the Comedia of brother Gaddiffer, and aftenvards by the 
Dante. deposed GallifFer. On landing on this island, 

Near the middle of the romance, an account King Arfaran l>eheld a temple, and, looking in, 
is given of the invarion of Britain by Julius perceived a group of worship{>ers before the 
Cffisar. This chief had landed on a former altar. They were clothed in sheep Vskins ; 

occasion, but had been wrorsted in single their hair, whiter than snow, descended to 

combat by the British knight Lyonnel ; his their heels; their beards covered their breasts, 
second attempt was more successful, owing to and thence extended to their knees. These 
the treachery of the wife of Bethidcs, son of antiques consisted of Dardanon, who had come 
Perceforest, a lady to whom the author assigns to Britain soon after Brut ; Gaddiffer, with his 
an intrigue with Luces, a Roman senator. All queen; Gallifer, and the relics of Perceforest. 
the knights of Britain were destroyed in a King Arfalan having given them an abridge- 
great battle. Their bodies are in<leed still inent of the doctrines of the Old and New 
preserved in Aran, an Irish island, where the Testament, they expressed a great desire of 
climate is such that nothing can decay : but death. For this S]>ecial purpose they departed 
the exploits of a new race of heroes fill up from the isle of Life, and arrived on a shore 

where five monuments had spontaneously 
arisen for their accommodation. Dardanon, 
as the oldest, is honoured with sepulchral 
precedence, and the rest follow according to 
Keniority. These monuments may have sug- 
gested to Tasso, the self-formed sepulchre 
which rose to n*ceive the body of Sueno 
(Gems. Lib. c. 8) ; and that w*hich in his 
Hinaldo miraculously enclosed the Knight of 
the Tomb (c. 7)* 

In this romance the concluding incident of 
this exaltation, as he was exj>elled by Scapiol, the tombs is indeed abundantly ludicrous, but 
a German knight, who uKur|>ed lire throne, it has l>een rendered impressive by description. 
Olofer, one of the deposed monarch’s sons, Nothing can be better jMiinted than the voyage 
became a great favourite of the new king ; from the isle of Life, and arrival at tlie uu- 
the other, named Gallafer, retired to a distant knowm solitary shore ; the mysterious voice 
part of the island, at first studied astronomy, directing where to proceed ; the midnight 
and afterwards founded a new sovereignty, journey through the wood ; the five monu- 
In this kingdom the royal astronomer was ments rising under the light of the moon ; the 
visited and converted by Alain, a Christian gradual decay of the venerable band, and the 
disciple, who persuaded him to cliange his voluntary resignation of their breath into the 
heathenish name of Oallaffer into Arfaran. hands of their Creator.’ 

He soon after I'csigucd liis crow'n to Josuc, Indeed, ludicrous incident and beautiful 


the romance. Of these the chief is Gallifer, 
gnind.son of old Gaddifier, king of Scotland, 
who experienced innumerable adventures in 
his pursuit of the lady with two dragons. 
Ho also put an end to the enchantments at 
the tomb of Damant, which seems to liave 
been the rendezvous of all the evil spirits in 
Oi*cat Britain. At length having delivered 
his country from the anarchy in which it 
was left by the Homans, he w’as acknowledged 
as sovereign of Britain, but did not long enjoy 
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descriptioQ furm the chief characteristics of 
the work. 1 know no romance of chivalry 
which more abounds in the beauties and faults 
of tliat s|>ecies of composition ; all unity of 
action, jiruliability, and chronological accuracy 
are laid aside ; but there Ls an endlc% variety 
of enchantments, and a wonderful luxuriance 
of description. 

There is a great difference among the ro- 
mances concerning the early history of Great 
Britain, with regard to the introduction of 
marvellous embellishments. Thus it is im- 
possible to conceive two works more com- 
pletely different than Pcrceforest and Meliadus, 
of which W'e have formerly given an account. 
The latter is almost entirely filled wth de- 
scriptions of battles and tournaments, and is 
adorned with no supernatural ornaments. 
Pcrceforest, on the other hand, abounds with 
evil sjdrits, fairies, enchanters, and all those 
specious wonders which constitute the soul 
of romance. Dreams, too, and visiuus, which 
we have seen were so much use<l by Helio- 
doruB, Tatius, &c., and so little in the other 
romances of chivalry, are common in Percc- 
forest. 

From the endless variety of enchantments 
it contains, this romance is ]>erhaps the most 
entertaining, and has become the most popular 
of the class with which it has been ranged. 
In consequence of the information it compre- 
hends concerning the manners of the period 
in which it was written, especially the solem- 
nities observed at tournaments, and the cojtfume 
of OUT ancestors, it is also the most instructive, 
and has been chosen as a text-book by M. dc 
Sainte Palaye, and other inquirera into the his- 
tory' and habits of the middle ages. It is said 
that Pcrceforest was one of the books which 
Charles IX., during his education, chiefly 
busied himself in reading; and that to this 
study he was enjoined (I cannot discover with 
what view) by his mother Catherine dc Me- 
dicis. 

Mr Warton informs us that Pcrceforest was 
originally written in verse about the year 
1220. It U difficult to say precisely at what 
time it was reduced to prose, but it was 
probably subsequent to the annexation of 
Dauphiny to the crown of Franco, as the son 
of the King of Guiles (^Vale.s) is called the 
daupliiii, which, I tliink, also proves that the 


author was a Frenchman. With regard to his 
name I cannot give even the inconsistent in- 
funuation which 1 have collected concerning 
the other writers of romance. There is no- 
thing said on this subject in the preface, w*hich 
U merely an address to the French nobility, 
loaded with extravagant complinjents, and 
containing a summary of the whole. The 
author just hints tliat he had boiTuwed the 
incidents, contmued in Pcrceforest, from a 
preceding work. It is in the second chapter 
that the fabulous story of its origin is related. 
Wc are there told that Philip, Count of 
Rainault, attended the daughter of the King 
of France to England, in order to be present 
at her nuptials with Edward, which were 
celebrated in 1286. During the count's re- 
sidence in England, he went on an excursion 
I to the northern part of the kingdom, and 
arrived one day at a monastery situated on 
the banks of the Humber. The abbot received 
him with much politeness, and conducted him 
through the apiartments of the convent. 
Among other places they entered an old 
I tower, which was then rei)airing, where the 
I abbot pointed out a vault in the deep walls, 

. which had lately been discovered by the work- 
men. He informed his guest that in this vault 
there load been found an old chronicle which 
no one could read, till a Greek Clcrc having 
come to study philosophy in this country, 
translated it from the Greek into the I^tin 
language. The count insisted on having a 
loan of the Latin version ; and, on his return 
to his own territories, took it with him to 
Ilainault, where it was copied. We are far- 
jthcr told in the course of the work, that the 
j first part of this MS, was originally written 
by Cressiis, maitre hoid to Alexander the 
Great. To Cressus the knights every year 
related their exploits on oath. He was thus 
enabled to make a compilation, wliich wa.s 
preser>'ed by Paustounet, a minstrel, and read 
by his son Pousson at the coronation of King 
Gallafer. With this recital the court were so 
much delighted, tliat Pousson was cominaiuled 
by the king to continue the adventures of the 
knights of his own period, and his labours 
accordingly formed the last jiart of the ro- 
mance of Pcrceforest. 

The whole work occupies three volumes 
folio, which were first printed in 1528, by Gal- 
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lyot du Pre, at Paris, and afterwards at the 
same place in 1531. 

It has already been mentioned that there 
are two romances which recount events sub- 
sequent to those concerning Arthur or his 
knighte^Artus de la Bretagne, and Cleriadus, 
both of which may be regarded as continua- 
tions of the fabulous history of the Round 
Table. The authors of these w’orks do not 
fix the }>eriod in which these two descendants 
of the great Arthur flourished ; but the ro- 
mances themselves have no doubt been com- 
posed at a date much posterior to Lancelot or 
'*'rUtan. 


ARTUS DE LA BRETAGNE, 


which, I think, is the earliest of the two, is 
8up]K)sed by the authors of the Bibliothequc 
des Romans, to have been written during the 
reign of Charles the Sixth of France, who 
died in 1422. — First, because the decorations 
given to the knigiRs and heroines are the 
same with those which were in fashion while 
Charles swayed the sceptre ; and, secondly, 
because the language is nearly of the same 
antiquity wdth that of Froissard, who lived in 
the time of that monarch. In the court of 
his queen, Isabella of Bavaria, it is said splen- 
dour and gallantry reigned in spite of disorder 
and proscription. — Festivals and tournaments 
wei-e revived by her to amuse the clouded 
mind of her husband, or occupy his attention 
when gleams of reason disclosed to him the 
miseries of his kingdom.^These exhibitions 
served to relume that romantic spirit of chi- 
valry which had blazed with so much lustre 
in the better ages of France, and which was 
not unsuitable to the character of its unfor- 
tunate monarch. 

I suspect, however, that too early a date has 
Won a»«igned to this as to most other romances 
of chivalry j and there is good reason to sup- 
pose that it was not written till wime years 
after the accession of Charles VIII., who 
ascended the throne in 1483. The subject of 
the rt>mance is the adventures of a duke of 
Britany, and the disgrace of Perona, an 
AuHtriiUi princess, whose alliance having been 
solicited, was finally rejected by the heir to 
that dukedom, under circumstances by no 
means creditable to the lady, after she bad i 


arrived at his court. Now, it is well known, 
that in 1489, the French council detennined 
to send back the princess Margaret of Austria, 
daughter of Maximilian, to whom the young 
monarch had been long betrothed, and who 
had arrived at Paris, where she bore the title 
of Madame la Dauphine. At the same time, 
the council resolved to demand Anne of Bri- 
tany in her place, and the nuptials by which 
that last great fief w'as united to the dominions 
of France, were celebrated in 1491. Now, 
tlie romance of Arthur of Britany was first 
printed in 1403, and I have little doubt was 
written immediately before its publication, 
during these important transactions at the 
court of France, in order to compliment the 
new queen by celebrating the exploits of her 
ancestors, and recording the disgrace of her 
rival. The language of the romance, I con- 
fess, aj)pears somewhat too ancient for the 
close of the 15th century’ ; hut it was natural 
for an author of romance and chivalry, rather 
to adopt the phraseology which was falling 
into disuse, than to affect a style which had 
recently come into vogue. 

The distinguished part which Anne of 
Britany performed on the political theatre of 
France, during the reigns of Charles VIII. 
and Lewis XII., to whom she was successively 
united; and the great popularity of her cha- 
racter, may have contributed to the circulation 
of Artus de la Bretagne, of which there w'ere 
three editions subsequent to that in 1493; 
one in 4to, 1502 ; a second in 1539, and the 
lost in 1584. 

This romance comprehends the adventures 
jof Arthur, son of John duke of Britany, who 
I was descended from the celebrated Lancelot 
j du Lac. A renowned knight, called Gouver- 
I nau from his employment, was appointed tutor 
I to this young prince. One day, while engaged 
in the pleasures of the chace, the precejjtor 
land his pupil being separated from their party 
' in a foi*est, arrive at a cottage, where an elderly 
I lady, wliose husband had been once a power- 
ful laron, resided w’ith her daughter Jean- 
nette. Arthur is enchanted with the beauty 
of tlic damsel, bestows on lier the revenues of 
the spot, and often re;>eats his vUit.^ 

The mother of Arthur, afraid, from his 
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frtMjui*nt absence, that he is about to be 
betmvuil into an alliance unsuitable to his 
bii'tli, proposes to the duke to demand Perona, 
daughter of the duchess of Austiia,in marriapre , 
for their son. This young lady possessed but 
an indifferent reputation, and the duke for 
sometime declines the connexion, but is at 
hist forced to consent to the wishes of his wife. 
The seneschal is sent as a proxy, and Perona, 
who ha<l cogent reasons to accelerate her nup- 
tials, arrives soon after with great ceremony at 
Nantes. 

During the preparations for his marriage, 
Arthur continues to fre<]uent the cottage. He 
finds Jeannette less troubled tlian he expected 
by the news of his approaching nuptials ; she 
merely informs him, tliat she also was about 
to be united, that her intended husband re- 
Bembled Arthur in fonn, and was matchless 
in nobility and power. 

These ambiguous expressions of Jeannette, 
and her apparent indifference, are accounted 
for in the following manner : — During the 
preparations for the marriage, Lucca, the 
mother of Perona, had been in some tribula- 
tion, as she was aware of the backsliding of 
her daughter. Ancel, one of her knights, 
for he too was iu the 8601*6!, suggests to the| 
Austrian family a stratagem similar to that! 
which for some time preser\*ed the fame of 
Yseult of Cornwall. He explains that there 
is a damsel in the neighbourhood called Jean - 1 
nette, whose mother might bo bribed to lend 
her daughter as a substitute for Perona till 
Arthur should fall asleep, after which the 
princess could occupy the place that was al- 
lotted her without hazard of detection. 

In pursuit of tliis speculation Ancel pro- 
ceeds to the cottage. He finds the mother 
little disi>oBed to engage in this sort of traffic ; 
but Jeannette overpowers all scruples by a 
torrent of argument, which may have been 
satisfactory to herself on the score of her 
future intentions, but certainly possessed very 
little plausibility for the conviction of others. 

The nuptials of Artliur and Perona are 
solemnized, and Jeannette performs the part 
she had chosen. It seems to have been the 
custom in Britany that on the night after a 
marriage the husband should present his wife 
with a ring and act of dowry. Jeannette does 
not neglect to demand the nerfonnance of 


this ceremony, hoping that she will thus be 
entitled to assert cinims to Arthur as her 
husband. Fortified with these credentials, 
she readily resigns her place to Perona when 
the opj)ortumty is j»reseuted. 

Arthur next morning pays a visit to Jean- 
nette, who produces the ring ; and at the same 
time gives him some Insight into the character 
of Perona. This lady Is also a good deal non- 
plus! on being asked by the duke to show 
him the act of dowry. Gouvernau, who had 
been at the cottage witli Arthur on his la&t 
visit, reveals the whole story ou his return. 
Jeannette is confronted with the Austrian 
family, and Perona is utterly disgniced. Lucca 
leaves the court with her daughter, and when 
they came to the fields the mother began to 
lament, and Perona was so much g^eved tliat 
she died ; at which, says the romance, Arthur 
and his court had great joy, and Jeannette 
above all the rest. 

Now Arthur remaned with Jeannette four 
years in his father's court. At the end of 
this period he has a dream, in which Florence, 
his predestine<l consort, appears to him, and 
his other adventures are very clearly jiortrayed 
by a vision of eagles and griffins. Arthur is 
induced by this dream to ask leave of his 
father to travel in quest of his future mistress. 
This being granted, he sets out with his cousin 
Hector, son of the Count of Biois, Gouvernau, 
and a squire. 

At this time a king called Emendus reigned 
in Sorolois, an empire little known in modem 
geography, but which tlie romance declares 
to be situated in the heart of Mesopotamia. 
This monarch had four vassal kings, who 
ruled over the uncouth lands of Normal, 
Valfonde^, &c., and a queen called Fenice, 
who possessed the contiguous territories of 
Constantinople and Demnark. On one occa- 
sion the royal pair held their court at Corinth, 
and gave a grand festival to their {>eer 8 , at 
which the queen sat on the right hand of the 
king. It would appearthat her majesty had in- 
tended to take the liberty of bringing forth in 
presence of her court, but the king of Yrcania 
having looked at her, declared she must in- 
stantly retire to the place where the king wished 
her to be confined. A discussion arose at table 
concerning the most suitable situation. At 
Icngtli it was detormiiietl tliat the cobtle o** 
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the Black Gate (Porte Noire), lying on the 
Perilous Mount, guarded by every s{)ecies of 
monster, and surrounded by a river, abound* 
ing in all sorts of vermin, would be the most 
commodious spot for the ensuing parturition. 
Another advantage of this situation that 
the castle belonged to a fairy called Pi'oser* 
pine, who, if duly propitiated, might bestow 
a number of hne qualities on the infant. The 
daughter to whom the queen gives birth re- 
ceives the name of Florence. She is educated 
with Stephen, son to the king of Valfondee, 
and proves, when she grows up, a miracle of 
beauty. 

The great object of Arthur is the quest of 
this incomparable princess ; but he is fre- 
quently diverted from his cliief design by the 
enticemenU held out to him in the destruc- 
tion of monsters and giants. His exploits, 
however, princij>ally consist in disenchanting 
castles, one of which is the Porte Noire, the 
birth-place of Florence, where an image, hold- 
ing a hat which it was foredoomed to place 
on the head of the destined husband of Flo- 
rence, had been in attendance from time im- 
memorial. But the period of this inaugura- 
tion was not yet arrived. Arthur had still to 
encounter 

faces llircatenin" vk-ars, 

CiantB of mighty )>onc ami buld emprise. 

In these exploits lie is neither assisted by 
Hector of Blois, whom at the beginning of 
Iiis career he had married to the countess of 
Brueil, a lady whom he had freed from her 
enemies, nor does Gouvernau attend him in 
many of his expeditions, but cxiwriences se- 
parate, tbougli similar, adventures. He is 
frequently enabled, however, to track Arthur 
by the carcases he finds on the roads ; and he 
walked, says the romance, till he saw ten 
robbers lying slain : then Gouvernau said to 
Jaqiiet, My lord has been hci*e (c. 57). 

But Arthur occasionally meets with a dif- 
ferent species of allurement from that pre- 
sented in an intercourse with giants and 
monsters. Proscr|une, the protecting fairy 
of Florence, in order to try his fidelity to her 
risks her own honour by throwing 
herself in liis way at tlie foot of an oak in a 
forest he was traversing. Nor is this vigilant 
fairy satisfied with one exjicriment. She con- 
trives a plot by which Arthur comes to her 


palace, where her own blandishments being 
again resisted, she employs one of her damsels, 
w*ho is treated vrith an indifference as satis- 
factory to Proserpine as provoking to tlie 
damsel, who did not feel the same interest as 
the fairy in this triumph of conatanc3% 

Florence, in the mean time, was exjiosed to 
similar difficulties. The emperor of India 
liad demanded her in marriage, and had lately 
arrived at her father’s court to prosecute his 
suit in {lersoD. This alliance was as accept- 
able to King Einendus as it was disagreeable 
to the party chiefly interested. Matters, 
however, having come to a crisis, Florence is 
obliged to request that the celebration of her 
nuptials be deferred till a splendid tournament 
is proclaimed, the fame of which she trusts 
w'ill lead Arthur to court ; for of his approach 
and attachment she bad been apprised by her 
confidant Stephen, w'ho had met with him at 
Porte Noire and other places. 

Arthur, according to expectation, appears 
I at the tournament, and Florence obtains an 
intcT^'icw' with him, by the intervention of 
Steplien, or the Master, as he is generally 
called. 1 

Oa the first day of the tournaments Arthur 
greatly distinguishes Iiimself, and Florence, 
in order that her lover might nut be exhausted 
with two days continued exertion, feigns sick- 
ness on the following morning, and retjueKts 
that the tournament be delayed. Aura ellc 
ce mescbef,**sjiys Emcndus,on hearing of the 
illness of his daughter, “ Je serois courrouce 
ri elle se mouroit sans hoir de son corps.” (c. 
63.) Tins |taternal monarch is conducted to 
tl)e chamber of Florence by Stephen, who 
there commences a harangue, which may give 
some idea of the mode of managing sick prin- 
cesses in those times. “ My lady, God to-day 
has done you great honour. Never were tliere 
so many people assembled by the sickness of 
a princess os there are to visit you ; for hero 
is an emperor, ten kings, thirty dukes, and 
the whole chivalrj' of the sovereign of India.” 
But in this chamber there was something 
still more inq)ortant than all tins blaze of 
quality. In a comer of the room stood the 
image with the hat, which Stephen, who 
dabbled in magic, had lately smuggled from 
Porte Noire by a stroke of nocmmancy. The 
company assembled are informed that tho 
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person on whom tliis statue confers the hat 
will be acknowledged as the husband of Flo> 
rencc. The emperor of India first presents 
himsclL but the image continues inotionle^. 
To the vasstU kings of Einendus it is e<iually 
unpropitious ; till at length Arthur appn>ach- 
ing receives the token that >vas reserved furhitn. 

In spite of this unequivocal demonstration 
on the i«rt of the image, Emendus still per- 
sists in his intention of bestowing his daugh- 
ter on the emperor of India. This resolution 
compels Florence to tty to the Porte Noire, 
accompanied by the kings and kniglits who 
were friendly to her cause ; while the fair}’ 
Proserpine, who exactly resembled her in 
figure, occupies her place at court. The 
imposture, however, being at length detected,! 
Florence is besieged in Porte Noire by her^ 
father and the emperor of India with immense 
armies. During the siege, Proserpine is ob- 
een’cd by the latter flying from the castle. 
As she had assumed the shape of Florence, 
he overtakes her, and extorts a promise of 
marriage. Then, having assured her of his 
protection, he conducts her to Kmeudus, who, 
on her entrance, salutes her with his foot. 
This commentary on her returning obedience j 
not being relislied by the emperor, a squabble 
an.ses between the monarchs, during which 
Proserpine disappears, .and the emjierur soon ; 
after retires to liis own country. | 

The night succeeding his de^tarture, Stephen j 
throws the whole anny of Emendus into a^ 
profound sleep, and then, with the assistance 
of five knights, conveys the king, while in! 
bed, to Porte Noire. By this trick of leger-l 
dcinain he is obliged, when he awakes, to 
give his consent to his daughters marriage 
with Arthur, Previous to their union that 
prince pays a visit to Britany, where he has 
rather an awkward interview with Jeannette. 
On his return to Porte Noire, he is accom- 
panied by a number of the peers of France, 
the duke and duchess, and also Jeannette, 
whose presence was certainly superfluous. 
Stephen on the journey informs Arthur, that 
he had discovered by his books tliat Florence 
had left Porte Noire, and was now besieged 
in the White Tower by the emperor of India, 
who had rctamed to the war. Arthur is 
advised to proceed thither with his hoet, but 
lie determines on a plan of action more suited 


to his impatience, and to his confidence in his 
own prowess. He presses forward in disguise, 
followed by tliree knights, to the White Tower, 
where he signalizes his arrival by cutting up 
a whole army, with wounds tliat exhibit great 
anatomical variety. His other friends having 
come up soon after, the gates of the White 
Tower are purposely left open, and the em- 
peror, thinking it defenceless, enters with the 
remains of his army, still amounting to fifty 
thousand men. These arc speedily despatched ; 
Ithe emperor himself is taken prisoner, and 
soon after dies of grief. 

I No farther obstacle remaining to the mar- 
riage of Arthur, a splendid tournament cele- 
brates the trij)lo nuptials of Arthur with 
Florence, Gouvemau with Jeannette, and 
Stephen tlie Master with Margaret, a princess 
whom Arthur had reinstated in her kingdom 
early in the romance. i 

Florence in due season produces a son, 
whom the accurate romancer informs us she 
conceived the night of the espousals. The 
birth of this child King Emendus solemnizes 
by dying of joy. Arthur is, of course, crowned 
king of Sorolois ; he reigned, says the romance, 
thirty-two years, and left the care of his 
child, and all that he possessed, to Hector, 
Gouvemau, and the Master — “ ct d* autre 
chose plus rieu n* en diet V histoirc, ains die 
se tait.’* 

The chief excellence of the romance of 
Artus de la Bretagne is, that it possesses more 
unity of design than the works of the same 
nature by which it was preceded. The story 
of Jeannette at the beginning is indeed 
episodical, but it is discussed in fourteen 
chapters, and through the remainder of the 
work the adventures relate to one common 
original, the object that appeared in the di-cam; 
and to one common end, the union of Arthur 
and Florence. Accordingly, the chief em- 
ployment of Arthur is the search of Florence, 
and her deliverance from the power of the 
emperor ; and though these objects be oc- 
casionally lost sight of by the irresistible 
temptations thrown out by giants or monsters, 
they are never entirely abandoned. But in 
Tristan, Meliadus, Perceforest, and the older 
I romances, there is no permanent motive that 
I inspires the action. In them the momentary 
I gratification of passion, an occasional dit- 
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j>]ny of valour, and a concludinjf paroxysm 
of devotion, comprise the incidents of the 
romance. 

Neither is there any romance of the Round 
Table in which so great a war U carried on 
for the sake of a single woman, as in that 
just analyzed. We do not behold two knights 
occasionally tilting for the heart or favours 
of a huly, hut the whole forces of India 
ranged against tlie chivalry of France. A 
single knight, in a paroxysm of valour, over- 
throws the army of an empire ; and though 
the combats are usttally described more cir- 
cumstantially than intclligihly, the slaughter 
is always conducted on a magnificeDt scale, 
and tends to one pur})ose. 

But though the unity of design in this 
romance be commendable, the design itself is 
by no means deseiwing of applause. Nothing 
can be more absurd than tliat Arthur should 
be enchanted udth a woman he had never 
beheld, desert a beloved mistress, and set out 
in quest of the unknown fair, in consequence 
of an obscure vision. There is something, 
too, extremely cold and hard-hearted in thus 
abandoning Jeannette, which gives us, at the 
first, a very unfavourable idea of the character 
of the hero. Nor, as we advance, do we find 
him possessed of a single quality, except 
strength and courage, to excite respect or 
interest. This remark might, perhaps, be 
justly extended to all the other characters in 
the romance, except Stejdien, or the Master, 
as he is called. That young and royal astro- 
loger is painted as endowed with ever}' 
|>crsonul grace and accomplishment — he has 
endless resources in every emergency — he 
possesses a delightful fmnkness and gaiety, | 
united to an invincible heroism ; the utmost | 
warmth of friendship for Arthur, and an 
unshaken fidelity to Florence. He also con-, 
etantly amuses the reader by raising up 
delightful gardens, fountains, and singing j 
birds, by the operations of natural magic — a 
knowledge of which wasatone time believed 
to be a common attaimuent, and was known 
in Scotland by the name of glamour. The 
Jongleurs were professors of this mystery ; 
and Sir John Mandeville saw many proficients 
ill the East. In particular, he gives a de-l 
hcription of the man*els displayed before tlie' 
khan of Tarbiry, so strikingly similar to 


those in the romance of Arthur, as to afford 
a strong presumption that such exhibitions 
were actually attempted in the middle ages, 
and were not merely the offspring of tlie 
romancer’s fancy. “And than comen jogulours 
and enchantoures that don many marvaylles: 
for they maken to come in the ayr the sonne 
and tlie nume, be seeniinge to every man’s 
sight. And after they maken the nyght so 
derk, that no man may see no thing. And 
aftre they maken the day to come agen fair 
and plesant, with bright sonne, to every 
inannes sight. And than they bringen in 
daunces of the fairest damyselles of the 
world, and richest arrayed. And after they 
maken to comen in other damyselles, bring- 
inge coupes of gold, and geven drynke to 
lordes and to ladycs. And than they make 
knyghtes to jousten in armes full lustyly ; 
and they breken here speres so rudely, that 
the tronchouns fien in peces alle aboute 
the halle. And than they make to come in 
huntyng for the hert and for the boor, with 
houndes renning with open mouthe, and 
many other thinges they don be craft of hir 
enchauntments that it is mar>*oyle for to see.” 
And elsewhere the traveller remarks, “ And 
wher it be by craft or nygromancyc, I wot 
nere.’* 

It can hardly be doubted that the leading 
incident of the romance of Arthur of Britany 
suggested to Spenser the plan and outline of 
his Faery Quecne ; where Arthur, the hero, 
sees in a vision, and, seeing, falls in love with 
the fairy queen, whose quest is the great 
object through the whole of that romantic 
poem. 

CLERIADU3 

is the last romance that has been ranked 
among those of the Round Table. It docs 
not strictly belong to that class of fictions, 
but has been numbered with them, os s 
great proportion of the adventui*es happen in 
England, and as the hero was married to a 
princess descended from the great Arthur. 

Philippon, king of England, one of the suc- 
cessors of Arthur, being far advanced in life, 
sent to Spain, in order to request that the 
count of Asturias, a man renowned for hii 
wisdom, would come to England to assist him 
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in the government of his kingdom. The count 
arrived according to invitation, and brought 
with him his son Cleriadus, who soon became 
enamoured of Meliadice, the daughter of 
Philippon. To render himself worthy of her 
aifcctions, he engaged in many hazardous 
enterprises both in Britain and in his native 
country. Among other exploits, he subdued 
a lion which ravaged all England, but who 
turned out to be a gallant knight metamor- 
phosed by the malevolence of a fairy j and 
on one occasion he cliallenged and over- 
came all the heroes of the court of Philippon. 
After thisexhibition, Philippon gave a splendid 
entertainment in honour of Cleriadus, who 
contributed a pic-nic of sparrowliawks and 
dressed dogs, which seem to have been the 
delicacies of the time ; be also danced for the 
amusement of the company, and sung a duct 
with Mcliadice by order of the king. 

The final happiness of the lovers seemed 
fast approaching, when ambassadors arrived 
from the court of Cyprus to beg assistance 
against the Saracens, who had invaded that 
island. Though this enterprise w'as somewhat 
out of the line of his English majesty's politics, 
yet in order to testify his zeal for the Christian 
cause, he sent eight hundred men to Cyprus, 
with Cleriadus at their head, an expedition 
which may, {>erhaps, have been suggested to 
the imagination of the romancer by the circum- 
stance of a king of Cyprus having rerided in 
England during the reign of Edw'ard the Third. 

The Queen of England had a brother, 
Thomas, Count of Langai*de, a man of infa- 
mous character, who had conceived an inces- 
tuous passion for his niece. As his proposals 
were rejected with horror, he seized tlie 
absence of Cleriadus as a fit opportunity for 
revenge. He forged letters, which he made 
appear to have passed between Cleriadus and 
Meliadice,in which the loversagreed to poison 
the king, and ascend the throne in his stead. 
The good monarch, though he seems generally 
to have dispensed with the trouble of reflec- 
tion, at first betrayed an inclination for a trial, 
but at the persuasion of Langarde, Meliadicc, 
w ithout farther ceremony, is sent under the 
charge of four ruffians to bo murdered in a 
wood. Two of their number, however, are 
seized with compunction, and persuade their 
comrades to agree in saving her. ^he is 


accordingly allowed to escape on condition of 
leaving England, hut is previously stripped, 
that she might not draw observation by the 
splendour of her dress. Thus she wanders 
through the country, in a dishabille which 
w'os fully as likely to attract attention as her 
royal vestments. At many gates slie w’as 
refused admittance, as a jierson of suspicious 
character ; but at length found refuge in the 
cottage of an old woman, w'ho gave herclothcs, 
and sent her, with letters of introduction, to 
a merchant, who lived on the sea-cost, and 
was speedily to embark for Spain. After a 
prosperous voyage she was landed at Villa- 
blanca, the capital of Asturias, where she 
entered into service with a female cousin of 
the merchant. 

Meanw'hile Cleriadus Iiaving conquered the 
Saracens, returned to England, w'here he was 
informed of the death of Mcliadice. He also 
found that his father, having lost all influence, 
had retired to Asturias, and that the defamer 
of his mistress was acting as viceroy. He 
assaulted Langarde next morning, and defied 
him to single combat ; but that traitor pre- 
ferring the certainty of immediate execution 
to the risk of a battle, confessed his crime. 
Philippon, as may be imagined, was inconsol- 
able fur the loss of liis daughter, but, spite of 
liis entreaties, Cleriadus would not consent to 
remain in England. He assumed a pilgrim's 
liabit, and embarked on board a vessel which 
was bound fur the Tagus. The ship, however, 
fortunately encountered a storm on the coast 
of Gascony, which forced it to enter the port 
of Villablanca. Although Cleriadus had for- 
mally renounced his country, he could not 
refrain from ascending a hill in the neigh- 
bourhood to take a last geographical smvey 
of the abode of his parents. 

While ruminating on his misfortunes, a 
young woman, whom the reader divines to be 
Mcliadice, arrived, bearing a water-pitcher on 
her head. St'cing him plunged in distress, 
she attcui]>ted to console him, and concluded 
with offering charity. She persuaded him to 
disclose the cause of his grief ; and wlnle he 
W’as yet speaking she recognised her lover, 
broke her watcr-pitcher, and threw herself 
into his anns. The happy couple set off fur 
the seat of the count of Asturias, who, in a 
few dtiys, accompanied them to England 
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There they were legally united with the 
consent of Philippon, who Boon after resided 
his crown to Cleriadus. 

The above work is the foundation of a Scotch 
metrical romance, written in the reign of 
Queen Mary, and entitled Clariodus,of which 
there is a MS. copy in the Advocates Library 
at Edinburgh. 

There exists one other prose romance of the 
knights of the Round Table, — the history of 
Oiglan (son of Gnuvain), and Geoffrey of 
Mayence ; it was translated from the Spanish 
by Claude Platin, and was printed, according 
to De Bure, in 1530. I have never seen this 
romance ; but to judge from extracts, it is not 
scarcer than it deserves to be. 

Besides the metrical romances from which 
the prose compilations above analyzed have 
been chiefly formed, there are a number of 
others which existed in MS. in the library of 
M. de Sainte Pahiye. None of them have 
been printed at full length, hut of those which 
were written by the Trouveurs of the north 
of France, an abridged version has been given 
in the admirable selection of Le Grand. A 
great proportion of the metrical romances 
concerning Arthur and his knights was writ- 
ten in the 12th century by Chrestien de 
Troyes, and many of them were afterwards 
continued by Huon de Mery, Some of these 
relate new adventures concerning knights of 
the Round Table, and others introduce new | 
heroes. ! 

1. One of the most beautiful of these met- 
rical tales is Ercc and Enide, by Chrestien 
de Troyes. Erec vanquishes a knight who 
had insulted an attendant of Queen Geneura 
at a national hunt. After the battle, Erec 
discovered on the domains of the person he 
had conquered, his beautiful niece, called 
Enide, who resided near her uncle’s castle, 
hut had been allowed by him to remain in 
the utmost povert)'. Erec marries this lady, 
and soon forgets the duties of chivalry in 
her embraces; his vassals complain bitterly 
of his sloth, and Enide rouses him to exertion. 
Attended by her alone he sets out in quest of 
n»!ventures, of which a variety are related. 
One day Erec swoons through fatigue, and 
Enide readily believes him dead. A baron, 
wliose ca.stle was in the neighbourhood, hap- 
])ciib to pass at the time, and Enide is married 


to liim while her husband is In the fainting 
flt. A nuptial feast is prepared in the room 
where Erec lay, but a squabble arising between 
the baron and his bride, on account of the 
obstinacy of the latter in refusing to eat, Ei-cc 
! is roused by the noise ; and being, it would 
I appear, much refreshed by his swoon, instantly 
boats out the brains of his rival, and disperses 
the attendants. As the provisions had by this 
time cooled, he immediately departs with 
Enide, and arrives in safety at his own castle, 
after experiencing a curious adventure in a 
subterraneous labyrinth, from which he re- 
scued a lady who was there detained by 
enchantment. 

2. La Charette, the first part of which was 
written by Chrestien de Troyes, and the con- 
clusion by Oeoffroy de lagny, relates the early 
adventures of Lancelot, and the commence* 
ment of his amour with Queen Geneura. 

3. The Chevalier au Lion has been gene- 
rally attributed to Chrestien de Troyes, but 
the Ahb^ de la Rue ascribes it to Wace. This 
romance must not be confounded with another 
of the same name, of which Perceval is the 
hero. In the present work Yvain isthe prin- 
cipal character, and it has given rise to an old 
English poem, Ywain and Gawain, published 
by Mr Ritson. A knight at the court of 
Arthur relates that he had been induced to 
try the adventure of a fountain, where a 
dreadful storm wras raised by throwing the 
water on a marble stone, and that the com- 
motion brought to the spot a valiant knight, 
by whom he had been defeated. Yvain re- 
solves to try this stormy experiment, and the 
expected combatant appears. Our hero kills 
this champion, and marries his widow, who 
resided in a castle in the neighbourhood, and 
finds that a knight is necessary to defend 
her territories, and reply to the whirlwinds 
from the fountain. After remaining some 
time with his wife, Yvain sets out in quest of 
new adventures, promising to return in a 
year. When he had exceeded the appointed 
time, a damsel on the part of his wife comes 
unexpectedly to the court of Arthur, and 
reproaches him with his infidelity. Yvain 
instantly goes mad, and roams through the 
country', committing extravagancies, which, 
it may be remarked, bear much closer re- 
semblance to those of Orlando, than the 
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tmiiflporis of I^ancelot or Tristan. It is after 
lieing cured of tbU phrenzy that he rescues 
the lion, which he finds engag;ed in a perilous 
combat with a drajfon. Tlie grateful animat 
attends him ever after, and is of great soi'vice 
in all his adventures. Yvmn at lost thinks 
of hciiig reconciled to his wife, and begins his 
overtures towards accommodation, by raising 
storms from the fountain. Tlie lady, who 
had resolvetl against agreement, is shaken by 
this species of eloquence ; as she finds she 
must either l>e reconciled to her husband, or 
|)ass her life in an eternal hurricane. This 
notion of a knight having obliged, and being 
aftcrwanls accompanied by a lion, wdiich is 
the leading incident in the above ttde, seems 
to he a fiction common to all nations : every 
one knows the story of the Homan knight, 
and in tlie Teutonic romance of the Book of 
Heroes, written in the beginning of the 13th 
centuiy', Wolfdietnch having aided a lion in 
a combat with a dragon, U ever after followed 
by the grateful quadruped. 

There are a great number of fabliaux re- 
lating to the knighta of Arthur, of wdiich 
Qauvain is generally the hero, but which also 
contain a vast deal about Queux, the seneschal 
of Arthur. 

4. In le Chevalier a TEpee, erroneously 
ascriljed by some to Chrestien de Troyes, 
Oauvain is received in a splendid castle, where 
it w'as a rule Uiat every person should he put 
to death who found fault with any thing he 
saw in the habitation. Owing to a hint he 
received from a peasant on entering this 
ceremonious residence, be abstains from all 
criticism : but he was not aw-are of a second 
regulation, that an enchanted sword cut off 
the head of those who took liberties with the 
daughter of the Chateloin. On the second 
night of his stay, the father locks him up in 
the same chamber with Ids daughter ; but 
the lady having taken a liking to him, warns 
liim of his danger, and he escapes with a 
alight wound in the arm. This damsel was 
afterwards married to Oauvain, and of her is 
related the example of female infidelity, con- 
trasteil with canine attachment, which lias 
been given in the abstract of Tristan. 

5. La Mule sans Kreiii has by some been 
attiihutcd to Paysans Maisiriers, and by others 
to Chrestien dc Troyes. A disconsolate Lidy, 


mounted on a mule without a bridle, comes 
to the court of Arthur, and requests that one 
of his knights would go in search of tins 
bridle, declaring, that the mule knew tho 
roatl to the place where it lay. Queux, the 
seneschal, offers his services, but speedily 
returns, ajqialled by the dangers he cncuim- 
tcm. Oauvain then sets out, and after much 
procedure with gumts and monsters, recovem 
the treasure from the lady’s elder sister, who 
had robbed tlie younger of it. In the original 
romance there is not the smallest advantage • 
to ho derived from tho possession of this 
bridle ; but, in an abstract in the Bibliothe* 
que des Romans, it is feigned to procure fur 
the holder the comforts of eternal youth ami 
unfading beauty, which gives a semblance of 
probability to the content of these freakish 
sisters. The tale has been versified by Mr 
Way, and by the German poet Wielaml. 

C. The well-known story of Le Court Man- 
tel, printed in the IGth century, and analyzed 
by Le Grand, under the title of Maiiteau 
mal Taille. 

7« History of the adventures of four 
brothers, Agravmn, Oueret, Galheret, and 
Oauvain, all of whom set out in difl'erent 
directions, in quest of Lancelot du Iac. 
Agravain, as a coup d' «siai, kills Druas, a 
formidable giant, but is in turn vanquished 
by Somehan, the brother of the deceased. 
His life is spared at the request of the 
conqueror’s niece, and he is confined in a 
dungeon, w-here his presei-ver secretly brings 
him refreshments. Oueret also conclmles a 
variety of adventures, by engaging Sornehaii, 
and being overcome, is shut up in the same 
dungeon with his brother. Galheret, tho 
third of the fraternity, arrives at a castle, 
where he is invited to play with its latly at 
chess, on condition that if he win he is to 
possess her person and castle, hut should 
otherwise become her slave. Tlie chess men 
are ranged in compartments on the floor of a 
fine hall, are largo as life, and glitter wdth 
gold and diamonds. Each of them besides is 
a fairy, and moves on being touched by a 
talisman. Galheret loses tlie game, and is 
confined with a number of other check-mated 
knights. Gaiivain, however, soon after ar- 
rives, and vanquishes the lady at her ow'ii 
arms ; but ouly asks the fiecdom of the pii- 

it 
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ftoners, among whom he finds hU brother. 
Having learned from an elvish attendant of 
the lady, the fate of his two other kinsmen, 
he equips himself in the array of the chess 
king. In this garb he engages ^mehan, who, 
being dazzled by the brightness of his attire, 
is easily conquered, by which means Agravain 
and Gueret are delivered from confinement. 

This story is told, with little variation, in 
the prose romance of Lancelot da Lac, to 
which it was probably transferred from the 
• metrical tale above-mentioned. 

An account has now been presented of the 
loinancea of the Round Table, the most an- 
cient class of chivalrous compoution. Of the 
usual tone of incident in these works, 1 trust 
the reader may have formed some idea from 
the abstracts already given. In many of 
those points that have been laid down, as 
constituting excellence in the materials of 
fictitious narrative, they will be found ex- 
tremely defective. The novelty of adventure 
is not great, as most of the events related were 
drawn from those metrical romances, by which 
the prose ones were preceded. But, if we at 
one view consider the originals and imitations, 
the incidents are of such a nature as were 
never before presented in combination to the 
ivorld, and form in every particular a com- 
plete contrast to the Greek romances. As 
the fictions concerning the Round Table, in 
common with all other tales of chivalry, are 
full of stories of giants and enchanters, they 
have no claim to probability of incident in 
one sense of the term, and even that species 
of verisimilitude, which we expect in the ac- 
tiuns and machinations of unearthly beings, 
is more often violated than preserved. 

A modem reader, too, is shocked by the 
glaring anachronisms and geographical blun- 
ders which deform the romances of chivalry. 
These and other absurdities have been happily 
ridiculed by Butler in his Hudibras : — 

Some writers make all ladies purloined, 

And knights pursuing in a wbirlwind ; 

Others make all their knights in fits 
Of jealous)* to lose their wits ; 

Horae force whole regions in despite 
Of geography, to change their site. 

Make former tiou>s sliake hands with latter. 
And that which was before come after. 

The story is invariably told in the person 


of the author, and in this the writers of 
romance have perhaps acted judiciously. As 
the exploits of so many knights were to be 
related, it would not have suited to put the 
account of them in the mouth of the principal 
character, as he could not be minutely ac- 
quainted with adventures, in which, fur the 
most part, he had no concurrence. The story 
is never carried on, as in the Greek romances, 
in the form of an epic poem, commencing in 
the middle of the action, but truly begins 
with the e^ of Leda — the adventures of the 
father or grandsire of tlie hero. After being 
protracted through a period of twenty orthirty 
years, the romance concludes wdth the death 
of the principal character, or his retirement 
into a hermitage; or drags us through a lung 
list of descendants. The interest, also, is too 
much divided, and the part of the titular hero 
is not always the most considerable. He ap- 
pears and vanishes like a spirit, and we lose 
sight oi him too soon to regard him as the 
most im}>ortant character in the work. In the 
Greek romances, all the adventures accelerate 
or impede the solution of the fable ; but in 
the tales of chivalry there is a total want of 
unity of design, which prevents our carr^dng 
on the story in our mind, aud distracts the 
attention. Indeed, I believe that in the me- 
trical romances, and those few tliat were 
originally written in proee, the author had no 
idea where be was to stop ; he had formed 
no skeleton of the story, nor proposed to him- 
self a conclusion to which Ids insulated ad- 
ventures should lead. 

With respect to those excellencies which 
have been termed the ornaments of fictitious 
narrative : the charact^M of the heroes are not 
well shaded nor distinguislied. The knight, 
however, is always more interesting thau the 
heroine, which must appear strange when we 
reflect that these romances were composed in 
an age when devotion to the ladies formed the 
essence of chivalry, and that it is quite the 
reverse in the Greek romances, though, at the 
time in which they were written, women 
acted a very inferior |>art in society. In the 
romance of Perceval, he appears a great deaU 
and Blancbefleur very little. Some romances, 
as Meliadus, have no heroine at all, and the 
mistresses of Lancelot and Tristan arc women 
of abandoned character. 
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In all th«<e works the stntimenU arc thinly 
scattered, and perhaiM a greater nuinlier would 
not have been appropriate in that species of 
composition. During the chivalrous ages, as 
Madame de Stael has well remarked, “ L' hon- 
neur et P amour agissoient sur le cocur de P 
liornme comme la fatalite' chez les anciens,sans 
qu' on reflechit aux motifs des actions, ni que 
P incertitude y fut admise.” 

The charm of style and beauty of descrip- 
tion form the most pleasing features of the 
romances of chivalry. There is something in 
the simplicity of the old French tongue which 
Buiqiasses tliat of all other nations, and, from 
an assiduous perusal of romances, where it is 
exhibited in its greatest richness and beauty, 
we may receive much additional insight into 
the etymology of our own language. 

M. de Sainte Palaye talks in liigh terms of 
the light which these works are calculated to 
til row on the labours of the genealogist, and 
of tire information which they afford with 
regard to the progress of arts runong our an- 
cestors. That writer was an enthusiast for 
thissjiecios of lore ; and, like other enthusiasts, 
was disposed to exaggerate its importance and 
value. It may indeed be granted, that the 
romances of chivalry are curious as a picture 
of manners, and interesting as efforts of the 
imagination, in a certain stage of the progress 
of the human mind ; but with this exception, 
and the pleasure occasionally afforded by the 
natKU of the language, the most insipid ro- 


mance of the present day equals them as a 
fund of amusement, and is not much inferior 
to them as a source of instruction. 

Those, too, who have been accustomed to 
associate the highest purity of morals with 
the manners of chivalry, will be greatly de- 
ceived. Indeed, in their moral tendency, many 
of the romances are liighly reprehensible. In 
some, as Perceforest, particular passages are 
exceptionable, and the general scope in others, 
where the principal character is a knight, 
engaged, with the approbation of aU, in a love 
intrigue with the wife of his friend or his 
sovereign. In one of the best of these ro- 
mances, Tristan carries on an amour through 
the whole work with the queen of his bene- 
factor and uncle. I need not mention the 
gallantries of Lancelot and Qeneura, nor the 
cold hard-hearted infidelity of Arias de la 
Bretagne. “ The whole pleasure of these 
bookes,” says Ascham, with some truth and 
naivete, “ standeth in two specyall poyntes, 
in open mansloghter and bolde bawdrie, in 
which bookes those be counted the noblest 
knights that doe kill most men without any 
quarrell, and commit fowlest adoulteries by 
sutlest shifts, as Syr Launcelott with the wife 
of Kyng Arthure his maister ; Syr Tristram 
writh the wife of Kyng Marke his vncle ; Syr 
Lamerocke with the wife of Kyng Lote, that 
was his own aunte. Tliis is good stufle for 
wise men to laugh at, or honest men to take 
pleasure at.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Romances of Chivalry relating to Cliarlemagne and his Peers — Chronicle of Turpin — Huon 
de Hordeaiix — Ouerin de .Monglave— -Gallien Rhetore — Milles et Amys— Jourdiun de 
Blaves — Ogier le Danois, &C. 


It was formerly shown that the romances 
relating to Arthur and tlie knights of the 
Round Table were in a great measure derived 
from the History of UeoiTrey of Monmouth. 
It now remains for us to investigate wliat 
influence the chronicle falsely attributed to 
Turpin, or Tiljiin, archbishop of Rheims, the 
contemporary of Chorlenugnc exercised over 


the fabulous stories concerning that prince 
and his paladins. 

The chronicle of Tuqiin is feigned to be 
addressed from Viennes, in Dauphiny, to 
Leoprandus, dean of Aquisgranensis (Aix la 
Chapelle), but was not written, in fact, till 
the end of the 11th or beginning of the 
12th century. Its real author seems 
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to be clearly ascertained, but is supposed by 
some to have l*cen a Canon of Itarcelona, who 
attributed his work to Turpin. 

This production, it is well known, turns 
on the ex|H'(Ution of Charlemagne to the 
peninsula. Some French writers have denied 
that Charlemagne ever was in Spain, but the 
authority of Eginhart is sufficient to establish 
the fact. It seems certain, that about the 
year 777, the assistance of Charlemagne w'as 
invoked by one of those numerous sovereigns, 
among whom the Spanish provinces were 
at that time divided ; that, on pretence of 
defending this ally from the aggressions of 
his neighbours, ho extended his conquests 
over a great part of Navarre and Arragon ; 
and, finally, that on his return to France he 
experienced a partial defeat from the trcach> 
erous attack of an unexj>ccted enemy. These 
simple events have g^ven rise to the famous 
battle of Roncesvalles, and the other extra- 
vagant fictions recorded in the chronicle of 
Turpin. 

Charlemagne, according to that work, having 
conquered Britain, Italy, Germany, and many 
other countries, proposed to give himself some 
repose, though the Saracens were not yet 
extirpated ; hut while in this frame of mind, 
being fortunately addicted to star-gazing, he 
one night perceived a cluster of stars, ^ which, 
commencing their procession at the Frisian 
sea, moved by way of Germany and France 
into Galicia. This phenomenon being re- 
peated, attracted the thought^ of Charles, but 
he could form no rational conjecture as to 
what was portended. The prodigy, which 
eluded the waking researches of the monarch, 
was satisfactorily expounded in a vision. A 
figure appeared to Charles while he was asleep, 
introduced itself as the apostle James, and 
Announced that the planetary march typified 
the conquest of Spain, adding, that he had 
liiinself been slain by King Herod, and that 
)iis body had long lain concealed in Galicia. 
Hence, continued he, I am astonished tliat 
you have not delivered my land from the yoke 
of the Saracens. The apostle's ap])ropriation 
of territory was somewhat whimsical, but 
Charles did not dispute his title. This prince, 


i^Intentiono sagaci.*' says Eginhart, “sidorum 
oursom curiosiMUUO rimabatur.** (C. 25.) 


however, seems not to have been renowned 
f<(i* a i-etentive memoiy', and accordingly the 
apostle took the precaution, on the following 
night, of renewing Iris suggestion. 

In consequence of these succeswve admoni- 
tions, Charles entered Sjtain with a large army, 
and invested Pampeluna. He lay three months 
l>efore this town, but could not take it ; be- 
cause, says the chronicle, it was impregnable. 
At the end of this period, however, he be- 
thought himself of prayer, on which the walls 
followed the examjde of their tottering proto- 
tyj>c8 of Jericho. The Saracens who chose to 
embrace Christianity were s|)ared, hut those 
w'ho peraisted in infidelity were put to the 
sword. Charles then pmd his respects to the 
sarcophagus of James, and Tur]>in had the 
satisfaction of baptising a great proportion of 
the Galicians in the neighbourhood. 

The main object with this bishop and his 
master was to destroy all the idols which 
could be discovered ; an undertaking which, 
among a |icople who abominate idolatry, must 
have rc<|uired a very patient research. At 
length these images were completely extir- 
pated, except an obstinate mawmiet at Cadiz, 
which could not be broken, because it was 
inhabited hy a cluster of demons. 

After this Charles founded a number of 
churches, and endowed them with much 
wealth ; grants which were afterwards re- 
claimed with great zeal by a successor, who 
boasted him as a prototype. 

Charles had scarcely returned to France, 
when a strenuous pagan, named Aigolandus, 
recovered the whole country, w’hich obliged 
the French monarch ta return with great 
armies, of which he gave the command to 
Milo, the father of Orlando. 

While these troops were lying at Bayonne, a 
soldier, named Romaricus, died, after having 
ordered one of his relations to sell his horse, 
and distribute the price among the clergy and 
the poor. His kinsman sold the horse, but 
spent the money in carousing. After thirty 
days the deceased, who bad been detained that 
time in purgatory, appeared in a dream, up- 
braided his faithless executor for the mLsap- 
plication of the alms, and notified to him that 
he might depend on being in Tartarus in the 
course of the following day. While reporting 
this uncomfortable assurance next moiming 
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to his fellow soldiers, he is hurried oflF by a 
flifi^lit of demons, and dashed against a rock as 
a ])relinunary to subsequent puiiishtnent. 

I After this there follows a long account of 
the war with Aigolandus, which was first 
carried on by two hundred, or two thousand, 
soldiers, on one i»art,engaging an equal number 
of the enemy ; but at length a general battle 
was fought, in which w'ere slain fort^ thouaai\d 
Christians, Milo the commander of the forces, 
and the horse of Charles. Next day, how- 
ever, the French having been reinforced by 
four thoutand men fi*om the coast of Italy, 
Aigolandus fled to a different part of the 
peninsula, and Charles departed for France. 

Aigolandus now carried the war into Gas- 
cony, followed by the Moabites, Ethiopians, 
Parthians, and Africans. At Sanctona (Xan- 
previous to a great battle, certain 
Christians liaving fixed their spears in the 
ground towards night, found them decorated 
next morning with leaves, which signified to 
the proprietors of these w'arlike instruments 
that they were about to obtmn the crown of 
martyrdom. Aigolandus was defeated in the 
battle with the loss of four thousand of his 
troops, and fled to Pampeluna. Thither he 
was followed by Charles, and an army of a 
hundred and thirty-four thousand men. On 
this occasion the reader is presented with a 
list of the chief warriors, among whom are 
mentioned the names of Orlando, Kinaldo, 
Oliviero, and Oaiio. Charles having arrived 
at PamjH*luna, received a message from Aigo- 
landus, requestinga truce till his army should 
come forth fully prepared for war. 

Tliis being granted, Aigolandus in the in- 
terval paid a visit to Charles, and was much 
astonished to hear himself attacked as an 
usurper in tho Arabic tongue, which Charles 
had learned at Coletus (Thoulouse). Aigo- 
landus expostulated, that his competitor had 
no right either in his own person, or derive<l 
from his ancestors, to the throne of Spain ; 
hut Charles replied, that the country must \>e 
conquered for the extension of the Christian j 
religion. Thia brought on a theological dispute 
betw^n the two sovereigns, which terminated j 
in a resolution to fight on tlie following day, 
with a hundred soldiers against a hundred, 
and a thousand against a thousand : but 
Aigolandus being ultimately vanquUbed 


this singular species of warfare, agreed to be 
baptized with his people. For this purpose 
'he came to Charles next day, and found that 
monarch carousing, while thirteen naked 
beggars w'ere sitting on the ground looking 
on the feast. The malapert heathen asked 
who these were. Charles replied, rather un- 
fortunately, that they were the people of 
God whom he was feeding, and that they 
represented the apostles. Aigolandus there- 
upon notified that he would have nothing to 
do with such a faith. 

Next day a pitched battle was fought, in 
which Aigolandus having only a hundred 
thousand troops, and his enemy a superiority 
of thirty-four thousand, was entirely defeated, 
and was himself slain, w’hich demonstrated 
the propriety of the mode which Charles had 
adopted of entertaining the representatives of 
the apostles. 

The French monarch next carried on a war 
against Furra, a prince of Navarre. On the 
approach of a battle, he prayed that the sign 
of the cross might ap()ear on the shoulder 
of those who were predestined to perish in 
the action. In order to evade the decrees of 
Providence, Charles shut up the soldiers who 
had been marked in consequence of tliis 
application, in his oratoiy' ; but on returning 
from the battle, in which ho vanquished the 
enemy, he found that all those he had in 
ward were dead, to the number of a hundred 
and fifty, wliich evinced the impiety of his 
precaution. 

While in Navarre, it is reported to Charles 
that a Syrian giant of first-rate enormity', 
called Ferracutus (the Feirau of the Italians), 
had appeared at Nagera. This creature pos- 
sessed most exuberant proportions : he w'as 
tw'elve cubits high, his face was a cubit in 
length, and his nose a measured palm. Aa 
soon as Charles arrived at Nagera, this un- 
wieldy gentleman proposed a single coinhat, 
but the king was so little tcm]>ted by a 
personal survey, that he declined his offer. 
Ogerius the Dane w'as therefore selecte<l as 
the Christian champion, but the giant trussing 
him under one arm, carried him off to the 
town. Having sen'od a succession of knights 
in a similar manner, Orlando at length went 
out against him. The Saracen, os usual, 
commenced the attack by pulling liis anta- 
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gonist from the saddle, and rode ofiT wnth him, 
till Orlando, exerting all his force, seized him 
by the chin, and both fell to the ground. 
When they had remounted, the knight think- 
ing to kill the pagan, only cut off the head of 
his horse. Ferrau being now on foot, Orlando 
stnick a blow on his arm that knocked the 
sword from his hand ; on which the giant 
slew his adrersaiy’s horse with a pat of his 
fist. After this the opponents fought on foot, 
and with swords, till towards evening, when 
Ferrau demanded a truce till next day. 

In the morning Orlando had recourse to 
a new sort of implement ; he attacked his 
enemy with an immense club, which had 
no more effect than the finer weapon. The 
champions now assaulted each other with 
atones ; but when this species of warfare was 
at the hardest, giants being naturally prone to 
somnolency, Ferrau became overjiowered with 
sleep, and again begged a truce. When he 
had composed himself to rest, his courteous 
intagonist placed a stone below his hood, that 
be might sleep more softly. When he awoke, 
Orlando took an opportunity of asking him | 
how he was so hardy, that he neither dreaded | 
sword nor batoon. The giant, who must have 
been more remarkable fur strength than | 
caution, explained the whole mystery, by I 
acknowledging that he was every where in- 
vulnerable except in the navel. Ferrau, in 
his turn, made leas pertinent inrjuiries con- 
cerning the name, lineage, and faith of hU 
foe. This last subject being started, Orlando, 
hoping to make a convert, explained the 
articles of his creed. The giant opened the 
controversy by questioning the possibility of 
three being one, but Orlando vanquished his 
arithmetical scruples by a number of ingeni- 
ous illustrations ; as that an almond is a single 
nut, though it consists of three things, the 
husk, the shell, and the kernel. The dispu- 
tant replied, that ho had now a very clear 
conception how three made one, but that 
he was scandalized at a virgin producing. 
Orlando reminded him that there was no- 
thing more remarkable in thus, than in 
the original creation of Adam. Our giant 
readily waved this point, but could not 
comprehend how a God could die. The 
arguments on this head he seems to have 
been as little prepared to canvass as the 


other topics, but entrenched himself within 
what he considered his last stronghold, that 
the God who died could not come alive agtun. 
It was argued by Orlando, that there was no- 
thing impossible in this, as Elijah and Elisha 
readily revived after tlieir death, and that the 
dead cubs of a lioness can be resuscitated on 
the third day, by the breath of the mother. 
Orlando must, no doubt, have expected, that 
the ingenuity of this last illustration would 
liave completed the work of conversion; what 
then must have been his disappointment, 
when the pertinacious Saracen, by demand- 
ing that a sword should he admitted into the 
conference, proved that his head was as im- 
penetrable to argument as bis body to the 
incomparable edge of Durindana. In the 
ensuing combat, Orlando made great use of 
the information he had received concerning 
the perforable part of his antagonist, who 
being slain in consequence, the city of Nagera 
surrendered to the arms of Charlemagne. 

After this success, the French monarch re- 
ceived intelligence that Ebrmm,king of Sibilia 
(Seville), who had escaped from the battle 
before Pampeluna,wasencam|>ed at Cordova, 
ready to resist his invasion. Charles, without 
loss of time, marched to the south of Si>ain. 
VV^hen the French vanguard approached the 
enemy, it found that the troops of the hostile 
army wore bearded masks, that they had added 
horns to their heads, and that each soldier 
held a drum in his hand, which he beat with 
prodigious violence. The horses, quite un- 
accustomed to this sort of masquerade, imme- 
diately took fright, and spread considerable 
confusion in the Christian army, which with 
difficulty retreated to an eminence. Next 
day, however, previous to an attack, Charles 
ordered his horses to be hood-winke<i, and 
their ears to be stopped with wax. This 
stratagem, or ars mircMlis, as it is called in 
the chronicle, rendered useless tho martial 
prelude of the enemy, and gained Charles the 
victory. A similar device is reeorted to, on 
a like occasion, in the metrical romance of 
Richard Cceur de Lion, by the English mo- 
narch. 

The capture of Cordova was the immediate 
fruit of the success of Charlemagne, and S|>ain 
being now entirely subdued, the conqueror 
made a proper partition of the kingdom, lie 
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befltowetl Navarre on the Biitona, Castille on 
the French, and Armgon on the Greeks, whil» 
Andalusia and Portugal were assigned to the 
Flemings. 

After the account of this distribution, the 
historian most seasonably introduces a deecrip- j 
timi of the person of his hero, and the capa- 
cities of his stomach. As to his external 
ap{)earance, he had dark hair, a mddy coun- 
tenance, a stem aspect, but a graceful and 
elegant form. This, indeed, appears from 
his dimensions, for his legs were thick, his 
altitude eight feet, and his belly protuberant. 
His daily consumption of proviuons, though 
almost incredible, scarcely exceeds that of 
Lewis XIV., of whose diet an account has 
been served up in the WalpoUana. During ; 
night, Cliarles was guarded by a hundred and ' 
twenty of the orthodox, who relieved eachi 
other during three watches, ten being placed ! 
at his head, ten at his feet, and the same 
number on either side, each holding a naked 
falchion in one hand and a burning torch in 
the other. 

When Charles had arrived as far as Pam- 
peluua on his return to France, he bethought 
himself that he had yet left in Sp^n two 
Saracen kings, Marsirius (the same who in 
Ariosto is present at the siege of Paris by 
Agramante), and hU brother Beligandua, who 
reigned jointly at Ciesaraugu.sta (Saragossa). 
To these miscreants he despatched Gannalon 
(the Qan Traditor of Italian {K>etH) to expa- 
tiate on the necessity of their paying tribute 
and receiving baptism. They sent Charles a 
quantity of sweet wine and a^tliousond houris, 
but at the same time bribed tlie ambassador 
to betray his master. Gannalon, on his return 
to head-quarters, reported that Marsirius was 
well dis{>osed to become a Christian and to 
pay tribute. Trusting to this information, 
Charles made a dis{K>sition on his march to 
France, by which he lost the half of his 
army. He himself passed the Pyrenees in 
safety with port of his troops; but the second 

* Thevalle/of Konccsvalles, where Uiis catastrophe 
is sup|K>scd to bove happened, lies to the north-east 
of Pampelunt. It extends to St Joan Pied do Porte 
in Basse Navarre, and receives ita name from the 
mountain of Ronccavallea, which terminatea this 
plain, and is accounted the highest of the Pyrenees. 

* This bom has been of infinite service to futures 
poets and romancers. Logystilla, in the Orlando 


division, commanded by Orlando, consisting 
of 20,000 men, was unexpectedly attacked in 
the dehles of Roncesvalles, by a guerilla of 
50,000 Saracens, and was cut to pieces, except 
Orlando and a few knights.i 

The main body of the pagans having retired, 
Orlando discovered a stray Saracen, whom he 
bound to a tree. After this exploit ho as- 
cended an eminence, and soundetl his ivory 
horn, wllich rallied around him a hundred 
Christiaw, the remains of his army. Though 
the pagan.s had, with little loss to themselves, 
reduced his soldiers from 20,000 to 100, 
Orlando by no means despaired of discomfit- 
ing the hc^ of his enemy. He returned witl^ 
his small band to the Saracen he had put in 
durance, and threatened to kill him unless lie 
would show him Marsirius. The Saracen 
yielded to so powerful an argument, and 
pointed out his king, who was distinguished 
by his bay horse and round shield. Orlando 
rushed among the pagans and slew their 
monarch, which induced Beligandus to fall 
back with his army on Saragossa. In this 
brilliant enterprise the hundred Christiana 
were killed, and their commander severely 
wounded. Wandering through a forest, Or- 
lando arrived alone at the entrance to the 
pass of Cisera, where, exhausted with wounds, 
and grieving for the loss of his army, he 
threw himself under a tree. As a refresh- 
ment, he commenced a long address to his 
sword Durindana, which he complimented 
with all the superlatives in the Latin language 
— Fortitudino firmissime, capulo ebumeo 
candidissime, cruce aurea splendidisame,** 
5ec. &o. 

The dying champion next blew his horn 
with such force that he burst itj Charles, 
who was then in Oascony, heard the peal 
distinctly, and wished to return to the succour 
of his nephew, but was persuaded by Qanna^ 
Ion that he could be in no danger, and that 
he was merely taking the diversion of hunting 
in the forests. The blast, however, brouglit 

Furioso (c. 15), bestows it on Astolpho, and Prince * 
Arthur's squire is fiimisbed with a similar one by 
Sponsor. The notion probably came to Turpin from 
Simeon Seth's Life of Alexander, where that mo* 
narcb gives his war signal by a horn of immense 
power. All tltese have |>crhap«i been derived from 
the bom of Alceto, iu Ihu 7lh book of the Aneid. 
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to him Theodoricus, the only surviving 
knight. Orlando had received the sacrament 
that morning, and had confessed himself to 
certain priests, which this learned ciironicle 
informs us was the universal custom of 
knights before proceeding to battle. Nothing, 
therefore, remained for the hero but to make 
a long prayer before lie expired. 

At this very moment Turpin was standing 
by King Charles saying mass for the souls of 
certain persons lately deceased, and informs 
the reader, that while thus employed, he 
licard the songs of the angels who were con- 
veying Orlando to Heaven. At the same time 
a phalanx of demons passed before the arch- 
bishop, and notified that they were so far on 
their way to Gehenna wdth the soul of one 
Marsirius, but that Michael, with an angel 
crowd, was conveying the trumpeter aloft 
(Tubicinem virum cum mnltis Michael fert 
ad supema). As no person could doubt the 
accuracy of these respectable deponents, Turpin 
announced to Charles the death of his nephew. 
Charles immediately returned to Roncesvalles, 
where he uttered a learned lamentation over 
the remains of Orlando, whom be compared i 
to Sampson, Saul, Jonathan, and Judas Mac- 1 
cabeus, and then embalmed the body with 
balsam, myrrh, and aloes. 

Clmrles now thought of taking vengeance on 
the heathen, as an incitement to which the sun 
held out to him tlie same encourngenicnt it 
had fonnerly done to Joshua. Ily this means he 
Ciune up witli the Saracens, while yet reposing 
on tlie banks of the Kbro in the neighbour- 
hood of Saragossa. Of them he killed four 
tliousand, a favourite number with this his- 
torian, and then retumed to Uoiicesvalles. 
Ilei-e he instituted an inquiry into the conduct 
of Gannalon, and the champion of that traitor 
having been slain in single comlmt, he was 
tied to the four most ferocious horses in the 
army, and thus toim to pieces. 

^ The origin ftud liicidoni* of this exjHrditlon of 
Charlem.'igne are told in a totally differout manner 
by the Spanish historians. They aasert that Charle- 
magne was called into Spain by Alphonso, king of 
boon, on a promise to nominate him as a sncecMor 
if he would assist in the expulsion of the liloora. 
Ch.irlemagne w*aa successful in his efforU against tlie 
intidels, but the nohlea and chieftains of Alphonso 
di-sapproTing of the ulterior part of their aovoreign'a 
compact, supported by Bernardo del Carpio, and at 
length by their own mouarcb. attacked and cut ta 


There U next related the manner in which 
the Christians presented the bodies of their 
friends, and the final interment of each s|>ecies 
of mummy.* 

The emperor having retumed to Paris, St 
Denis informed him in a dream, that all those 
who had fallen in Spain had their sins for- 
given ; and nt the same time took the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning that a similar mercy 
would be extended to those who gave money 
for building hU church. Those who contri- 
buted willingly were freed from all servitude, 
whence the name of Gaul was changed into 
France. 

Charles had been much debilitated by his 
campaign in the peninsula. For the sake of 
the warm baths he rei>aired to Leodio (Liege), 
where he built a palace, in which was {tainted 
the story of hU wars in Sjtain. Now it fell 
out that one day, while Turjtin, who resided 
at Viennes, was officiating before the altar, an 
host of demons, who seem to be the newa- 
: mongers in this history, passed before him 
I with unusual velocity. Having interrogated 
ione of these, who resembled an Ethiopian, 
and was lagging behind the rest, he was ad- 
vertised that they were all going to attend at 
the death of Charles, and hurry his soul to 
Tartarus. Turpiu requeste<l that, having de- 
sjiatched their errand, they would return with 
the earliest intelligence. The fiends wore 
faithful to their appointment, but were re- 
duced to the mortifying acknowledgtneiit that 
a Galician, without a head, having weighed 
the sins and merits of Charles, had deprived 
them of their expected prize, and conveyed 
the soul in a quite contrary direction from 
what they had intende«l. In fifteen days 
after, a sj>ecial messenger or express arrived 
at Viennes, who confirmed the dci>o5ition of 
the demons as to the death of Charles, a loss 
which could liave excited no suq>ri8e, as the 
sun and moon had prepared the minds of his 

pii-cc9 an immense arn^y, witli which the French 
emperor had encam]K*d on the plain of Roneesv.’Uk**. 
The incidents arc repreaentcil in a rinular mantu-r 
m the Spanish romantic poems. In the Orlando of 
Nicholas Espinosa, Con el \erdadcro succeaao de la 
famosa Datalla de RoucesTallcs, published 1557 
Bernardo del Carpio stifles Orlando to death, 
the poet declares. 

Canton la I'crdad acquesta historia, 

Y DU segun Turpin Frances lo sientd. 
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subjects for the event, by asemning a 
black colour for six days preceding his 
decease. Ueaidcs, his name was spontaneously 
enaceil from a church ; and a wooden bridge 
over the Rhine, which took six years to| 
build, liad been recently consumed by internal | 
fire. I 

Tnrpin concludes his historj' w ith a remark, 
which seems to be intended as the moral of ^ 
the whole w ork, that he who builds a church 
on earth cannot fail of obtaining a palace in | 
Heaven. I 

J have given this minute analysis of the| 
absurd chronicle of Turpin in deference to the | 
common opinion, that it had a remarkable , 
iiiHuence on the early romances relating to 
Cliarlemagne, and thence on the splendid 
monuments of human genius that have been 
erected by the Italian poets. 

It must, however, be remarked, that there 
are few incidents in this work which breathe 
the spirit of romantic fiction. Tltere are no' 
castles nor dragons, no amorous knights, and 
no distressed damsels. The chronicle is occu- 
pied with wars on an extensive scale, and with 
the theological controversies of cliiefs in the ' 
Saracen and Christian armies. Indee<l the 
campaign of Charlemagne seems to have been 
cliiefly formed on the model of the wars of 
Joshua. Jericho and Pampeluna fall in the 
same manner into the hands of the besiegers : 
the stratagem of Marsirius resembles that of 
the Gibconites, and the victors divide tlic 
conquered lands in a similar manner among 
their followers. Many wonders, it is true, 
arc related in the chronicle of Turpin, but 
tl\ey more resemble the miracles of the monk- 
isli legends than the beautiful fables that de> 
corate romance. These fictions, according to 
the principles already established, must have 
flow'cd from other sources, tliough the histo- 
rical materials to be found in some of the 
romances of Charlemagne may have been de- 
rived from the chronicle. It has been much 
doubted whether the Italian poets consulted 
the original Turpin. Ariosto quotes him for 
stories of which be does not say a single word, 
and which are the most absurd and incredible 
in liis poem ; as Voltmre, subsequently, in the 
Pucelle d’Orleans, laid the onut on 

the Abbe Tritheme. Thus in the Orlando 
Furioao, 


Scriro Turpino, come furo ai Paiwi 
Hi'Il alto Atianto, (*hci i cavalli loro 
Tutti in un punto divciitarun C. 44. 

Hoiardo, whose Orlando Innamurato, in ita 
original form, is the most serious of the ro- 
mantic poems of Italy, jocularly calls the 
chronicle of Turpin his True History, as 
Cerv'antes terms his feigned authorities, 

La rera Hiatoriadi Turpin ragiona 
Che regnava in la terra d'Onente, &c. 

The incidents in the Morgante Maggiore of 
Pulci are those which approach nearest to 
the chronicle, yet Crcscimheni has asserted 
that it was never seen by that father of ro* 
mantic poetiyL* Tl»e conclusion of the Mor- 
gante, however, seems almost copied from 
Turpin. Gano is there sent amlmssador to 
King Marsilio to negociate a treaty : lie trea- 
cherously writes that this king is ready to 
pay tribute, and requests Charlemagne to 
send his paladins to Koncesvalles to receive 
it. There they are attacked by the Saracens. 
Orlando sounded his bom, but Gano at first 
persuaded Charles that he was hunting. At 
the third blast, however, the king procenied 
to Spmn, but Orlando w'as dead before his 
arrival. He then liesieged and took Saragossa ; 
and, after the return to France, Gano was 
pulled to pieces by four horses. These cir- 
cumstances bear a stronger resemblance to 
the chronicle of Turpin than to any interme- 
diate romance, for it is clear that the French 
romance of Morgante is not the original, but 
a version of the Italian )>oem. 

But whatever may have been its effect on 
the IbiUan poems, it is probable, from its wide 
circulation and great popularity, that the 
chronicle of Tuqnn hud some influence on 
the romances of Charlemagne, or at least the 
metrical tales fnmi which they were imme- 
diately formed. The work was very generally 
read in the 14th century, and was seve- 
ral times translated into French with varia- 
tions and additions. Of these versions the 
first is by Michel de Hames, who lived as 
early os the time of Philip Augustus, and the 
next by Gaguin, who was librarian to Charles 
VIII. There were also a number of French 
metrical paraphrases, which were nearly co- 
eval with the original chronicle. 

I ^ l-uigi Pult'i ftpi.'wo vulta la cita piu |>cr giuoci^ 
j crcdiaoi noi, che i»crvhc egli 1* avesK* veduta. 
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In the reign of St Louis there appeared a 
romance in verse on the exploits of Charle- 
magne by an unknown author, which chiefly 
relates to the wars of tliat monarch with the 
Siixons, and their celebrated chief Guitichens 
(Witikend). 

About the time of Philip the Hardy, Girard, 

I or Girardin, of Amiens, composed a metrical 
romance on the actions of Charlemagne, di- 
vided into three books. Of these the first 
gives an account of an early expedition of 
Charles, under the name of Maine, into Ar- 
ragon, to assist Galafre, a Saracen, whose 
daughter he marries after vanquishing her 
father^s enemies ; a story which, in a much 
later romance, is told of Charles Martel. The 
second book contains his wars in Italy agunst 
Didier, king of the Lombards, and differs 
little from what is contained in the authentic 
histories relating to Charlemagne. Tlie third 
book is a rhythmical version of the chronicle 
of Turpin. 

Nearly at the same time, in another volumi- 
nous metneal romance, an account was given 
of Charlemagne's preparations for his expe- 
dition to the Holy Land, and the adventures 
of some of his knights who preceded him to 
that region. Nothing, however, is said of the 
conquest of Palestine, and indeed the reality 
of this enterprise is denied by all authentic 
historians, though it found its way into many 
of the absurd and fabulous chronicles of the 
13th aud 14th centuries. 

There is another work somewhat resem- 
bling the chronicle of Turpin, which, according 
to the authors of L* Histoire Litcmire de la 
France, was written in while the Count 
de Caylus places its composition in the reign 
of Lewis IX. It is called Philumena, a name 
derived from that of a pretended secretary of 
Charlemagne, but it was in fact written by a 
monk of the A))I>ey de Grasse. It contains 
on account of the exploits of the emi>eror 
against the Moors of Spain, hut is more csj>e- 
cially devoted to the history and miracles of 
the abbey, the foundation of which the author 
attributes to Chaileningne. 

In the Reali di Francia, an ancient Italian 
chronicle, we are presented with a fabulous 
account of the early periods of the French 
monarchy previous to the age of Charlemagne, 
the first exploits of that monarch, and the 


amours of Milo, father of Orlando, with Bertha. 
Charlemagne’s sister. 

There were also many rhythmical French 
romances on the subject of the paladim of 
Charlemagne. The northern bards, who fol- 
lowed Rollo to France, introduced their native 
traditions \ those, for instance, relating to 
Ogier the Dane, and other northern heroes, 
who were afterwards enlisted into the tales of 
chivalry. The earliest French metrical ro- 
mances related, as we have seen, to Arthur ; 
but when Normandy had fallen under the 
dominion of the kings of France, and that 
country l>egan to look on England wdth an 
I eye of jealou^, which was the prelude to 
more open hostility, the native minstrels 
changed their theme of the praises of the 
Round Table knights to the more acceptable 
subject of the paladins of Charlemagne. In 
the 13th century, Adenez, who was a kind of 
poet laureat to Henry III., duke of Brabant, 
wrote the metrical romance, L’Enfance d* 
Ogier le Danois; and about the same ]>eiiod, 
Huon de Villeneuve produced the still moi-o 
celebrated compositions of Regnauld de Mon- 
tauban, Doolin de Mayence, Maugis d' Aigre- 
mont, and Quatre fib Aimon. 

The ancient chronicles and metrical roman- 
ces above mentioned, may l>e considcret! as 
sources which su]>]>lied with materials the 
early writers of the prose romances ndating 
to Charlemagne ; but though they may have 
suggested his expedition to Spain and the 
Holy Laud, with several other circumstances, 
the authors of the prose romances of Charle- 
magne seem to have written more from fancy, 
and less slavishly to have followed the metrical 
tales by wdiich they W’ere preceded, than the 
compilers of the fiibles concennng Arthur, 
They added incidents which were the crea- 
tures of their own imagination, and embel- 
lished their dreams with the xpccio.^ miraculay 
derived from the fables of Arabia, or from 
northern and classical mythology'. Heroes 
of romance, besides, arc frc(iuently decorated 
w’ith the attributes belonging to their ]>re- 
decessors or descendants. Many of the events 
related in the romantic story of Charlemagne 
are hbtorically true with regard to Charles 
Martel. When the fame of the hitter was 
eclipsed by the renown of Charlemagne, the 
songs of the miustreb, and legends of the 
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monks, transferred the exploits of the Aiino- 
rican chief to his moi'e illustrious descendant. 

Thus, from the ancient chronicles and early 
metrical romances ; from the exploits of indi- 
vidual heroes, concentrated in one; from the 
embellishments added by the imagination of 
the author, and the charms of romantic fiction, I 
sprung those formidable compilations wc are! 
about to encounter, and which form the second 
division of Romances of Chivalry. 

It is still more difficult to fix the dates of 
the fabulous tales relating to Cliarlemague than 
of those of the Round Table. 

HUON DE BOURDEAUX,^ 

though written in Terse by Huon de Ville- 
neuve, as far back as the 13th century, is not, 
in its present form, supposed to be loitg ante- . 
rior to the invention of printing, as thei*e are 
no manuscripts of it extant. It is said, indeed, | 
at the end of the work, that it was written by ! 
desire of Charles Seigneur de Rochfort, and i 
completed on the 20th of January 1454 ; but 
it is suspected that the conclusion is of a date | 
Bomewliat more recent than the first part of 
the romance. The oldest edition is one in ! 
folio, without date, and the second is in quarto, | 
1516. There are also different impressions in 
tlie onginal language of a more recent period. 
Huon of Bourdeaux, indeed, seems to have 
been a favourite romance, not only among the 
French, but also with other nations. The 
English translation, executed by Lord Berners 
in the reign of Henry VIII., has gone through 
three editions, and it has lately formed the 
subject of the finest poem in tbe German 
language. 

As the incidents in the Oberon of Wieland 
are nearly the same with those in the old 
French romance, and are universally known 
through the beautiful translation of Mr 
Sotheby, it will not be necessary to give so 
full an analysis of the work as it would be 
otherwise entitled to, from its antiquity, sin- 
gularity, and beauty. 

Huon, and his brother Girard, while tra- 
velling from their own domains of Guyenne 
to pay homage to Charlemagne, are treacher- 
ously way-laid by Chariot, the emperor’s son, 

1 Lbs piMuesseset fsictsmerveilleux <iu noble Huon 
do BorUcaulx, Per do Franco, Due de Gujeuno 


who, by the advice of evil counsellors, hail 
formed the design of appropriating their pi»s- 
seasions. Having killed, though in self- 
defence, the favourite son Of liis sovereign, 
Huon could not obtain pardon, except on tho 
whimsical condition that he should proceed 
to the court of tho Saracen Amiral, or Emir 
Gaudisse, who ruled in Bagdod^tliat he sliould 
appear while this potentate was at table — cut 
off the head of the bashaw who sat at his right 
hand — kiss his daughter three times, and 
bring, as a tribute to Charlemagne, a lock of 
his white beard, and four of liis most efficient 
grinders. 

Before setting out on this excursion, Huon 
proceeds to Rome, where he is a<lviscd by his 
uncle, the to perform a pilgrimage to 

Palestine, and thcnco to depart on the re- 
mainder of his expedition. 

Having complied with this injunction, and 
visited the holy sepulchre, Huon sets out for 
the coast of the Red Sea, but wanders in a 
forest, where he supports himself with wild 
fruits and honey till the end of the third day, 
when he meets an old man of gigantic stature, 
naked, as far as clothes were concerned, but 
covered with long hair. This ancicn preud^ 
homme, as he is called, addresses Huon in a 
dialect of the French language, informs him 
that his name is Oerasmes, and that he is 
brother to the mayor of Bourdeaux ; ho had 
been made prisoner in a battle M’ith the Sara- 
cens, but having escaped from slavery, and 
possessing much of tbe s^avoir piere, he had 
judiciously chosen to reside thirty yeai-s in 
tho forest in his present comfortable predica- 
ment. 

Oerasmes informs Huon that from this wil- 
derness two roads led to the states of Guadissc, 
one a journey of forty days, the other less 
tedious, but extremely dangerous, as it jiassed 
through the forest inhabited by Oberon, who 
metamorphewed the knights who were bold 
enough to trespass, into hobgoblins, and ani- 
mals of various descriptions. 

Our hero liaving, of course, decided in favour 
of the most perilous road, he and Gerasmes 
penetrates into the thickest part of the forest 
of Oberon. Having followed a path through 
the wood to a considerable distance, they sit 
down almost exhausted with famine under an 
oak. At thishourOberoD,who wosnppareutly 
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a child of four years of of resplendent 
beauty, and clothe<l in a rol>e sparkling with 
precious stones, was parading through the 
forest. The dwarf accosts Huon and his at- 
tendants, but, enraged at their silence, ruses 
a frightful tempest- Huon attempts to escape 
through the thickets, but is soon overtaken 
by Oberon, who allays the storm, and sounds 
a magic horn, which throws the attendants of 
Huon into convulsions of merriment and 
dancing. Oberon, at length having ceased to 
blow the horn, entera into conversation with 
the knight : be commences an account of his 
own pedigree, and declares that he is the son 
of Julius Cffsar and a fairy, who was lady of 
the Hidden Isle, now Chifalonia, in which she 
had received the Roman chief, when on his 
voyage to Thessaly to attack Pompey. Many 
rare endowments had been bestowed on Oberon 
at his birth, but a malevolent fairy, offended 
at not being invited to attend on that occa- 
sion, had decreed that his stature should not 
increase after he w*as three years of age. 
Oberon farther professed the utmost esteem 
fur Huon and his kindred, as a proof of which 
he immediately raised up a sumptuous palace 
for his reception, where he was enlertuned 
with a magniheent banquet, at which the 
fairy prerided in great state. After the repast 
he presented Huon with a goblet, whicli, in 
the hands of a good man, spontaneously Ailed 
with wine, and also the ivory horn, which, if 
softly sounded, would make every one dance 
who was not of irreproachable character, and, 
if blown with violence, would bring Oberon 
liimsclf to Ills ossistaucc, at the head of 100,000 
soldiers. 

Fortified with these gifts, Huon proceeds 
on his journey. After travelling a few days, 
he arrives at the city of Tourmont, which he 
finds is govenied by one of his uncles, who, in 
his youth, had gone on a penitential pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, and having become tlic slave 
of the Emir Gaudisse, had been deputed to 
govern a Saracen city as a reward for renounc- 
ing the Christian faith. In this place Huon 
attracts immediate notice by feasting all the 
|K)or of the city out of his enchanted cup. 
This procures Huon a visit from ids apostate 
uncle, to whom he introduces himself as a 
nephew, and presents him with the goblet 
filled with wine; but as his relative was a 


person of abandoned character, the liquor 
instantly disappears. The renegade receives 
his nephew with apparent kindness, but pri- 
vately meditates his destruction. He accord- 
ingly invites himand Gerasmes to a sumptuous 
banquet, but orders one of his aga-s to placo 
guards in the antc-chamber, who should be 
ready to attack the Christians. This officer 
w'as of French birth, and having been be- 
friended in his youth by the father of Huon, 
he fills the ante-room with Cliristian prisoners, 
whom he had set at liberty. Accordingly tlie 
traitor's command for an attack on Huon is 
the rignal for a general massacre of the pagans. 
The emir, however, having escaped, assembles 
his forces and besieges his nephew, who re- 
mained in the palace. Huon, conridering tliis 
as an occasion sufficiently important to de- 
mand the assistance of Oberon, sounds liis 
horn, and while the besiegers are in conse- 
quence dancing with prodigious agility, the 
Christians are reinforced by an army of a 
hundred thousand men, with the fairy as 
generalisrimo. The governor's troops Mng 
immediately cut to pieces, and he himself slain, 
Huon prej>ares for his departure. Oberon 
gives him a last advice concerning his journey, 
warning him particularly not to approach the 
tow er possessed by Angoubiffro, a cruel giant, 
who could only be vanquished by a person 
defended by a certain hauberk; which tho 
monster unfortunately kept in his custody. 

To thLs very tower Huon directs his coui-so, 
and, entering it while the giant is asleep, lie 
arms himself with the fatal hauberk, awakens 
the lord of the manor, and kills him by the 
assistance of a lady, who was confined there, 
and who finds a kinsman in lier deliverer. 

Huon follows up this exploit by jKisscssing 
himself of a ring which had been sent to tho 
giant as a tribute from Gaudisse. Here lie 
dismisses Gerasmes and tho rest of his retinue, 
and having crossed an arm of the Red Sea on 
the back of Malebron, one of the spirits of 
Oberon, he at length arrives at Babylon (Bag- 
dad) in Aralda, where that emir held his court. 

Having entered the jialaco, and passed the 
saloon where the emir was lianquoting with 
a few tributary sultans, Huon suddenly inter- 
rupts tlie pleasures of the culcrtainmcnt by 
removing the head of the king of nyrcaiiia, 
w ho was the intended husband of Eschu inunde, 
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the daughter of Gaudisse, and was then seated 
at the right hand of lior father, lie next 
fuIfUs the second part of his mission, on the 
lips of tlie princess, and concludes with pro> 
niulgating his designs against the beard and 
grinders of tlie emir. This potentate w^os but 
ill prepared with an answer to so novel a 
proposition, and a mode of address somewliat 
unusual at his board, lluon, however, having 
produced the ring of Angoulalfre, is at first 
heard with tolerable patience ; but when he 
mentions liow he became possessed of it, the 
emir orders him to be apprehended. The 
knight at first defends himself with great 
courage, and kills many of the assailants, but 
is at last overpowered by numbers. It was 
now in vain to have recourse to his horn ; at 
the first gate of tlie palace, Huon, in order to 
gain admittance, had professed himself a 
inussulman, a falsehood which rendered the 
horn of no avail, since from that moment his 
character had ceased to ho irreproachable. 
He is loaded with chains and precipitated into 
a dungeon, where the emir intended he should 
be tormented with the punishments of hunger 
and l^ondage, as preparatory to that of being 
burned alive, which was in reserve. Huon 
receives sustenance, however, and many con- 
solatory visits, from the beautiful Esclar- 
monde, interviews which must have been the 
more agreeable, as he could not be conscious 
of any claims to the favour of that princess, 
farther than ha\nng cut off the head of her 
lover, insulted her father, and knocked out 
tlie brains of his body-guards. 

After a few tender conversations, Esclar- 
inonde professes her readiness to become a 
Christian. In many of the romances of 
Charlemagne, the fable hinges on the assist- 
ance given by Saracen princesses to Christian 
knights, and the treasons practised for their 
lovers' sake ^^nst their fathers or brothers. 
It must, indeed, be confessed, that they are 
not of the sex to which the Mahometan 
religion is most seductive. 

When this good understanding had been 
established, in oi*der to secure lluon against 
t!ic dangers with which he was threatened, 
his jailor, who had been bribed by Esclar- 
monde, informs the emir that his prisoner had 
died two days ago, and had been interred in 
the dungeon. 


I At this period, Oerasmee, whom we left at 
the tower of AngouluiTie, arrives at Bagdad, 
I and, along witli Esclarmonde, plots the deli- 
I verauce of lluon. The princess had now 
, become 80 furious aChristian, that she declared 
!to Huon, ** que n' est homme que plus Je 
, hais quo 1' admiml Gaudisse mon pere, pource 
I qu'il ne croit en nostre seigneur Jhesu Christ.’* 
j Her hatred, indeed, had risen to so high a 
pitch, that she insisted on her father being 
murdered in his sleep. — A 1’ heure de minuit 
Je vous meneray en la chambre de mou pere ; 
vous le trouverez dormant, puis incontinent 
le occirez : Et quant cst a nioy, Je vueil bien 
estre la premiere qui lo premier coup luy 
baillera.** These plans are aided by the 
invasion of Agrapard, tlie brother of Angou- 
^ lalTre, who enters the capital at the head of a 
formidable army, re]>roacbcs the emir (most 
unreasonably one should think) for not having 
' avenged the death of that giant, and suggests 
I the alternative of ]>aying a triple tribute or 
denuding himself of his kingdom. 

The emir could find no person at his court 
who would encounter this champion. After 
cursing his gods at considerable length, and 
to no pur|>ose, Esclarmonde embraces this 
favourable opportunity, to confess that Huon 
is still in existence. The knight is accordingly 
brought forth from liis dungeon, and the emir 
promises tliat if he vanquish Agrapard, he will 
not only allow his beard to be plucked, but 
will patiently submit to a partial extraction 
of his grinders. 

Huon, having overcome the giant, proposes 
to Gaudisse, that, in lieu of the despoliation 
of his beard and grinders, he sliould consent 
to bo baptised. This alteration in the agree- 
ment not being relished by the emir, he 
orders Huron to be seized, who, trusting that 
his long sufferings bad now ap}>ea8ed 01>eroD, 
sounds the horn with the requisite veliemence 
The sunnisc of the knight is justified by the 
event ; the fairj’ king appears with a formi- 
dable anny, and the head of the emir is 
struck off by an invisible hand. The bear4 
and teeth thus become an easy prey to the 
conqueror, and are sewed up by O^ron in the 
side of Gerasmes, who was in attendance. 
Huon loads tw'o vessels with the treasures of 
I the emir, and sails for Italy with Esclarmonde, 
|aftcr bcintr threatened by Oberon with the 
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eeverest punishmentft, if he should anticipate 
the delights of matrimony previous to the 
fulfilment of its graver ceremonies. 

In most romances, when a superior being 
receives a mortal into favour, some test of 
obedience is required. This is usually violated, 
and the consequent misfortunes form a series 
of endless incidents. As to Huon, he seems 
never to have received any injunction from 
Oberon, without acting in direct opposition 
to it. Geraames, foreseeing the fate of the 
lovers, sets sail for France in one of the ships, 
carrying in his side the precious deposit of 
beard and grinders. Scarcely had he left the 
vessel in which Huon and Esclarmonde are 
conveyed, when their conduct gives rise to a 
tempest more boisterous than the description 
of the youngest poet. The ship goes to pieces 
on a desert island, where the lovers wander 
about for some time, and renew the offence 
that had given rise to the late hurricane ; 
but, though on shore, they are not permitted 
to violate the injunctions of Oberon with im- 
punity. A band of corsairs arriving on the 
island, one of their number, who had been a 
subject of the emir Gaudisse, immediately 
rec(^ises Esclarmonde. These pirates leave 
Huon in tlie island, bound to a tree, and, in 
hopes of a great recompense, sail with the 
princess for the capital of Yvoirin, emir of 
hi ontbrant, and uncle of Esclarmonde. Though 
Huon was not in the vessel, a tempest drives 
it to the coast of Anfaleme. The captain 
having entered one of the ports of that king- 
dom, Galafre, the ruler of the country, comes 
on board, and on their refusal to deliver up 
the princess, puts the whole crew to death, 
with the exception of one pirate, who escapes 
to Montbrant. Esclarmonde is conducted to 
the seraglio, and informed that she must pre- 
pare to accept the hand of her new master ; 
but she pretends that she had lately made a 
vow of chastity for two years, which the emir 
promises to respect. 

Oberon, meanwhile, being touched with 
pity for the misfortunes of Huon, permits 
Malebron, one of his spirits, to go to his as- 
sistance. This emissary, taking Huon on his 
back, lands him in the territory of King 
Yvoirin. As the mercy of the fairy king 
had nut extended so far as to provide the 
ddincjuciit with victuals or raiment, he wan- 


ders naked through the country in quest of 
provisions. In a meadow he falls in with an 
old man eating heartily, who had formerly 
been a minstrel at the court of Gaudisse, and 
engages Huon to carry his harp and his wal- 
let for food and clothing. On the same eve- 
ning they arrive at the court of Yvoirin. The 
minstrel performs in such a manner as to ol>- 
tain rewards from all the courtiers : his at- 
tendant also attracts much notice, and by 
command of Yvoirin, plays at chess with his 
daughter, on conditions which show that this 
emir possessed the greatest confidence in the 
skill of the princess, or had very little regard 
to the honour of his family. The lady, who 
fell in love with Huon during the game, pur 
posely allows herself to be check-mated 
But the knight being resolved to preserve liU 
fidelity to Esclarmonde, commutes the stake 
he had gained for a sum of money,—" Et la 
pncelle sen alia moult dolcnte et courroucee, 
et dist en elle mesmes, ha maulvais cueur, 
failly de Mahom soys confondu, car si J' eusse 
sceu que autre chose n’ eusses voulu faire Je te 
eusse matte, si en eusses eu le chief tranche.** 

Yvoirin, long before this time, had been 
informed of the detention of his niece by 
Galafre. He had accordingly sent to demand 
the restitution of Esclarmonde, which being 
refused, hostilities had commenced between 
these neighbouring Sultans, The day after 
the arrival of Huon at the court of Yvoirin 
had been fixed for an invasion of the enem3'’s 
territories. Huon having learned the cause 
of the war, feels every motive for exertion ; 
he procures some rusty arms, mounts an old 
hackney, and, though thus accoutred, hia 
valour chiefly contributes to the defeat of 
Galafre. 

A new resource, however, presents itself to 
the vanquished monarch. It will be recol- 
lected that Gerasmes had left Huon at a most 
momentous crisis, and the lover had rendered 
himself culpable so soon after the departure 
of his friend, that the ship in which Oerasmes 
was embarked had experienced the full force 
of the tempest which w'recked the vessel of 
Huon and Esclarmonde. He had, in conse- 
quence, been driven out of his course, and, 
after being long tempest-tost, had sought 
shelter in the port of Anfaleme. To Gcrasmta 
the king communicates the situation of his 
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affairs, and proposes that he shonld defy a 
cliampion of the army of Yvoirin. Geiasiues 
having consented to this, goes out from 
Anfaleme with a few Christian friends, and, 
in a short time, finds himself engaged with 
Muon of Bordeaux. Having recognised each 
other in the coarse of the combat, Qerasmes, 
with great presence of mind, proposes that 
tlii^ should unite their arms, and defeat the 
miscreants. The small band of Christians 
makes a prodigious slaughter in the Saracen 
army, and pushing on at fuU speed, gets pos- 
session of the capital of Qalafi-e. 

Tliat prince, who seems to have been no 
less remaikable for rapidity of conception 
than the Christians, joins the remains of his 
forces to those of Yvoirin, and begs him to 
lead them on against Huon, to recover his 
capital. Oalofip is as unsuccessful in the 
coalition os he was singly. The allied army 
is totally repulsed in an attack upon the city, 
and Esclarmonde being now delivered from 
her captivity in the seraglio, the Christians 
possess themselves of the treasure of Galafre, 
and embark on board a vessel in which the 
mayor of Bourdeaux, with more good fortune 
than probability, had arrived daring the siege. 
Huon is landed safe in Italy, and is formally 
united to Esclarmonde at Rome ; but, on his 
road to the court of Charlemagne,he is way-laid 
by his brother Girard, who had possessed him- 
si'lf of his dukedom, and was ruling over it with 
unexampled tyranny. The usurper pays his 
brother an apparently kind visit at the abbey 
of St Maurice, where he lodged a few days on 
his journey to Pails. Having learned from 
Huon the secret of the treasure contained in 
the side of Gerasmes, he attacks the bearer 
on his way from the monastery, opens his 
side, takes out the beard and grinders, and 
sends him along with his master and Esclar- 
monde in chains to Bourdeaux. The traitor 
then proceeds to Paris, informs Charlemagne 
that his brother had not accomplished the 
object of his mission, and asks a gift of his 
dukedom. Charlemagne repairs to Bour- 
deaux, where Huon is tried by the peers, and 
after much deliberation he is finally con- 
demned by the voice of the emperor. Huon 
and Qerasmes are sentenced to be drawn and 
quartered, and Esclarmonde to be led to the 
stake. Charlemagne defers the execution till 


mid-day, that while seated at dinner he may 
feast Ilia eyes with the punishment of the 
destroyer of his son. The spectacle is about 
to commence, when suddenly the gates of 
the hall in n-hich the emperor was seated, 
are seized by a formidable army. A splendid 
table is prepared, and elevated above the 
sovereign’s. Oberon enters the hall to the 
sound of trumpets and cymbals. The chains 
drop from the prisoners, and they are arrayed 
in splendid vestments. Oberon reproaches 
Charlemagne with injustice, and threatens 
him with the disclosure of his most secret 
crimes. He concludes with producing the 
spoils of the emir, and deliveiing up Girard 
to the punishment that had been destined fur 
Huon. The frury then retires with the same 
solemnity with which he had entered, after 
inviting Huon and Esclarmonde to pay him 
their respects in his enchanted dominions. 

The story of Huon of Bourdeaux is here 
completely finished, but there is a long con- 
tinuation which seems to be by a different 
hand, and is apparently of a much later date 
than the work of which an abstract has been 
given. In the original romance, Huon begins 
his exploits by slaying the son of Charlemagne. 
He recommences his career in this second 
production by cutting off the head of the son 
of Thiery, emperor of Germany. That mo- 
narch in revenge carries war into the states 
of Quienne. Huon defends himself success- 
fully for some time, but at length sets out for 
the east, to beg assistance from the brother of 
Esclarmonde, to whom, though he had slain 
his father and seduced his sister, he thought 
himself entitled to apply. 

Daring his absence Bourdeaux is taken, 
Gerasmes killed, and Esclarmonde conducted 
captive to the German court, where she is 
liersecuted with love propoMtions by the em- 
peror. 

While on his voyage to Asia, Huon expe- 
riences a tremendous storm. When the 
tempest has abated, the vessel is carried away 
by a rapid and irresistible current, which 
draws it into a dangerous whirlpool. Huon 
perceiving a man swimming in the midst of 
the waters, and hearing him utter deep lamen- 
tations, orders the seamen to slack sails in 
order to gratify his curiosity. The swimmer 
proclaims himself to be Judas Iscariot and 
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declares that he was doomed to be tossed in ; 
this g\ilf to all eteniity, with no protection 
from the fury of the elements but a small 
piece of cloth, w'hich, wliile on earth, he had 
l>estowed in charity. Judas also recommends 
to Huon to use every exertion to get out of 
the wdiirlpool. At his suggestion, all the sails 
being set, the vessel is carried before a favour- 
able wind, and the master of the vessel makes 
for a distant shore, on which he descries what 
ap|>ear8 to liiin a sinall house, surrounded j 
b^' a wood. After four days sml these objects | 
prove to be a palace of miraculous magnitude i 
and splendour, and the masts of innumerable I 
vcsvscls which had been wrecked on the rock ! 
of adamant on which this magniheent struc- 
ture was situated. The pilot having now’ nO| 
longer power over the helm, the ship strikes 
on the rock, to which it was irresistibly at- 
tmeted. Huon alone gets safe on shore, and 
after wandering for some lime among tremen- ■ 
duuB precipices and sterile vallics, he climbs 
to the enchanted palace, which is beautifully 
described.* Here he enjoys no society for a 
long while but that of a hideous serpent, wdneh 
ho has the pleasure of despatching ; but at 
length, in a remote apartment, he discovers 
five fairies performing the office of pastry 
cooks, w’ho explain to him that this building 
had been constructed by the l^ady of the 
Hidden Isle to protect her lover Julius Cesar 
from the fury of three kings of Egypt, whose 
vessels, while in pursuit, had struck on the 
rock of adamant, and from w’hose treasures 
file palace had been so splendidly furnished. 
After a long stay in tins island, Huon is at 
.ength carried off hy a griffin, wliich occa- 
sionally haunted the shore ; and at the end 
of a long aerial voyage, is set down on the top 
of a high mountain, which seems to have been 
a place of rendezvous for these animals. Our 
hero kills four of their number, which was 
rather an ungrateful return for the safe con- 
duct w’hich he had received from their fellow 
monster. Soon after his arrival on this spot, 
he discovers the Fountain of Youth, in which 
he has no sooner bathed than he feels recruited 
from the effects of his late perils and labours, 
and recovers his pristine vigour. This fiction 
of the fountain of youth has been almost as 


* See Appendix, No. 17. 


universal as the desire of health and longevity. 
There is a fountain of this nature in the Greek 
romance of Ismene and Ismenios, in the Ger' 
man Book of Heroes, and the French Fabliau 
of Coquaigne,— 

I.a Fontaine de Jorent 

Qui fit nijuvenir !o gent. 

By the margin of this fountain, in which 
Huon had immersed himself, grew a tree, of 
W’hich the apples partook of the resuscitating 
properties of the W’aters by which its roots 
were nourished. Huon is pennitted by a 
celestial voice to gather three of these apples, 
and is also directed to the path by which he 
is to j»roceed. Having, therefore, descended 
the hill, he readies the banks of a river, ami 
embarks in a pinnace decked wnth gold and 
precious stones. TJiis boat is carried dowm a 
stream with surprising velocity, and enters a 
' subterraneous canal lighted by the radiance of 
i gems, which fomied the channel of the water, 

I and of which Huon gathers a handful. The 
roar of the waves and tempest above is dis- 
tinctly heard, but after a few days voyage 
the bark emerges into a tranquil sea, which 
he recognises to be the Persian Gulf. He 
lands in safety at the port of Tauris, where a 
skilful lapidary having inspected the precious 
stones which he had picked up during his 
subterraneous voyage, declares that one pre- 
served from fire and poison, a second cured all 
diseases, a third repressed hunger and thirst, 
and a fourth rendered the w'earer invisible. 
The possession of these very valuable articles 
procures for Huon a favourable reco])tion 
from the old sultan of that district, on w’hum 
our hero bestows one of the apples of youtli, 
whicli he had no soouertasted than he receives 
the strength andappearanceof a manof thirty. 
From motives of giatitude the sultan peniiiU 
himself to be baptized, and places a fieet and 
army under the command of Huon, with 
which he now proceeds to the assistance (*f 
Esclarmonde. On his way lie lan<!s at the 
desert island of Abillant in quest of ailven- 
tures, and his fleet being instantly dispersed 
by a stonn, he is forced to remain. After 
wandering about for some time he ascends a 
mountain, whoso summit formed a plain, 
round which a cask was rolling with won- 
derful noise and velocity. Huon arrests ita 
progress with a hammer and the inlnahiuint 
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proclnims himst'lf to be Cain, adding, that the 
<^k is full of ser|>ent8 and eliarp spikes, and 
tiuit he is doomed to lull in it till the day of 
judgment. The knight accordingly refuses to 
inteifcre in his punishment, and leaves him 
to prosecute his career in this uncomfoi table 
conveyance. 

In the course of hU convereation with Cain, 
Huon was informed that a demon, who luul 
been the contractor for this machine, was 
waiting for the fratricide in a boat near the 
shore. Availing hiinwlf of this hint he pro- 
ceeds to the beach, and tl»e evil spirit mistak- 
ing liiin for Cain, w*hoin he jjersoiiatca, receives 
him into the bark, and lands him on the op- 
{Mniite coast — a contrivance whicli shows that 
the knight hod not altogether forgotten tlie 
practiires by which, in UU youth, he gained 
atliiuAsion to the hall of the emir of Uabylon, 
and by which he first forfeited the favour of 
OI>eron. In the present instance, however, 
his <Iei«irturc from truth is not followed by 
any punishment or disaster : on the contrary, 
he i-ejoins hU fleet on the coast to which he 
Iiad been transported by the fiend, and theuce 
sets sail for France. 

Huon does not seem to have been in any 
great haste to bring assistance to Esclannonde. 
lie visits Jerusalem on his way, and entcra 
most gratuitously into a war with the sultan 
of Egypt, 

On arriving at Marseilles he dismisses the 
Asiatic fleet, and proceeds to pay a visit to his 
uncle, the abbot of Clugny, whom he presents 
with one of the ajiples of youth. la the ha- 
bit of a pilgrim he next comes to the court of 
Tliiery, emj>cror of Germany, who at length 
ograes (o restore hU wife, and receives the 
third apple as his reward. Huon and Ks- 
clarmoude jmy a short visit to their dominions, 
and then set out, according to invitation, for 
the enchanted forest of Ol)cron, who installs 
his favourite knight in the empire of Faciy, 
and expires shortly after. The remainder of 
the romance, or rather fairy tale, contains an 
account of the reign of Iluon, and his disputes 
with Arthur (who had hoj>ed for the appoiut- 
ment) os to the sovereignty of Fairy -land ; and 
also the adventures of the Duchess Clairctte, 
the ilaughterof Huon and F.sclarmonde, from 
w hom was descended the illustrious family of 
i/api’t 


Tlicre are few romances of chivaliy which 
possess more beauty and interest than Huuii 
of Bourdeaux ; the story, however, is too long 
prutmeted, and the first ]>art seems to have 
uxhau.ited tlie author^s stores of imagination. 
Huon is a more interesting character than 
most of the knights of Charlemagne. Even his 
weaknesses and disoliedieuce of Oberon ariso 
from excess of love or the ardour of milituiy 
enterprise ; and our prepossession in his favour 
is much cnlianceil by a mildness of natuio 
and tenderness of heart, superior to that ot 
other heroes of chivalry. The subordinate 
characters in the work are also happily drawn : 
nothing can bo better represented than the 
honest fidelity and zeal of Gerasmes, the 
struggles in the breast of the mother of Kuon 
be!wt>ea maternal tendemess and devoUtd 
loyalty to Cliarlemagne, and the mixed 
character of that monarch, in wliich equity 
and moderation predominate, but are ever 
warped by an excess of blind paternal aflec- 
tion. 

The early part of the romance of Huon 
bears a striking reseuiblance to the adven- 
tures of Otnit, king of Lombardy, related near 
the commencement of the Teutonic metrical 
romance of The Book of Heroes, which was 
written by the knight Wolfram of Bavaria 
early in the 13th century, and of which au 
entertaining analyids has been given in the 
lllubtrations of Northern Antiquities Otnit, 
we are told, lieforc setting out for Syria iu 
order to gain the hand of its princess, met the 
dwarf KIberich, who was clothed in armour 
dighted with gold and diamonds. This dwaif 
presented Otnit with various gifts wliich pos- 
sessed a magic }>ower, and which prove of 
infiiiiteberviceonhlsarrivalin Syiia. Elberich 
afterwards gave him personal assistance in his 
contest with the heathen father of hU destined 
mistress ; and on one occasion, having ren- 
dered himself invisible, he tore a handful of 
hair from the beard of the pagan, and pulled 
out several of the teeth of his queen. The 
princess becomes enamoured of the knight, 
and hi at lust willingly delivered into his 
hands by the dwarf, who warns him, however, 
not to be guilty of any amorous iudiscretious 
till his bride should be baptized. 

Some analogy also subsists between the se- 
cond part of liuou oud tU« second and sixth 
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voyages of Sindlmd ; but its resemblance to Aquitaine, and ruled in Montglave (Lyoni), 
the voyages of Aboulfaouaris, in the Persian a city he had acquired by his own prowoia, 
Tales, is much moi*e striking. Judas swim- had four sons. After repi'oaching them at a 
ming in the gulf comwponds with the stoiy high festival for indolence and gluttony, ke 
of the man wliom the Persian adventurer dismisses them from his palace in order to 
fished up on his first voyage, and who Imd push tlieir fortunes in the world. Arnaud, 
whirled about for three years, as a penance, the eldest, is sent to his uncle Girard, duke 
in the sea near Java. This renowned mariner of Aquitaine ; Millon, the second, proceeds to 
also escapes from on island, on which he had Pavia, and Girard and Regnicr to the court 
been wrecked, by a subteiTaneous passage of Charlemagne. The romance contains the 
which the sea had formed through one of its separate ailventures of the four knights, of 
mountains ; and by the assistance of a neigh- 1 which those of Arnaud alone are in any 
bouringkinghcisenabledtosuccourhiswife,of I degree interesting. 

whosedangcr he had been apprized in a dream. Arnaud on his arrival at the capital of 
The siory of Cain and the attendant fiend in Aquitaine finds that Gimrd was dead, and that 
H uon, is the model or imitation of the Brazen j Hunault, his mitural brother, had seized on 
Island, to which the ship of Aboulfaouaris is the dukedom ; but, though attended only by 
carried by an irresistible current, and in w'hich \ a single s<|uire, so completely was the usuq>cr 
he beholds the punishment of the Afrite or detested, that tlic princijtal inhabitants imme- 
Rebel Genius. Indeed, the works of eastern 1 d lately invest Arnaud with the sovereignty, 
faille are full of traditions concerning the : Hunault, unable openly to withstand this 
punishments of Cain, one of which, it U some- ' general disaffection, has recourse to stratagem, 
where said, was, that he could not be killed He pretends that he had only meant to pre- 
by spikes piercing his body. The author of ; sene the dukedom for his brother, gradually 
the Arabic Caima, a collection of oriental insinuates himself into the coufidciice of 
commentaries on s^npture, makes him proof Aniaud, and iH'comcs his chief adviser. In a 
against all the elements ; a sword could not shoi’t while he proposes to liim an union with 
hurt him, fire could not bum, water could the Saracen princess Fregonda, the daughter 
not drown, nor lightning strike him (c. 8), a of a sultan, called Florant, who reigned in 
curse resembling that which was imposed by Lombardy ; and farther, persuades him to 
Kehaina. pay a visit to the court of that monarch. 

The next romance relating to knights, con- Hoping to obtain a beautiful princess, and 
temporary with Charlemagne, is that of convert an infidel, Arnaud sets out for Lorn- 

hardy, accompanied by Hunault, who had 
GUERIN DE MONTGLAVE.' previously informed the sultan that hU 

brother was coming to solicit Ins daughter in 

*^A r issue do V yver que le joly temps d* maniage, and to abjure the Christian religion, 
este commence, et qu* ouvoit les arhres fiorir The sultan and Arnaud are thus put At cross 
et leurs fleurs es|»anyr, les oysillons chanter purposes. The former leaves the work of 
en loute joye et doulceur tant que leurs tons coiivei-sion to his daughter, but this princess 
etdoulx chants retentissent si melodieusemcnt had no sooner begun to love Arnaud, than 
qne toute joye et lyesee est de lea escouter ct she found that she could not endure Malioinet. 
ouyr ; tant que cueurs tristes {)ensifs et dolens Hunault is informed of the sentiments of the 
s'en esjouissent et esmeuventadelaisser dueil princess by hik brother Arnaud, and imme- 
et toute tristesse, et so perforcent de valoir ; diately acquaints the sultan. In commuui- 
mieux~>en celuy temps cstoit a Montglave, | eating this intelligence, he proposes that 
le noble Due Guerin, qui tant fut en sou Arnaud should be confined in a dungeon, and 
temps preux et vaillant chevalier.” Tliis.at the same time offers on hU own part to 
Guerin, who was brother of the duke of I assume the turban, should Florant agree to 

* Histoire du tres preux et vailinnt Guerin de 
Montglave, lequol fit en ton tempn pUisieurs nobles 
St Ulustres foils en armes; ct ausai purle des ter- 


rildes et morveilleux faits de Robastre et Perdigon 
pour seeourir le dit Guerin ct ses enfanU . — Parity 
tans date. Ho, 
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assigthiin in recovering possession of Aquitaine. 
3’liese ]irup08aU being accepted, Arnaud is 
thrown into coniinetnent, and Hunault scU 
nut by a retii-ed road for the duchy. On lus 
xvny he is siuKIcnly seia^d with remorse for 
)iis apostacy and treason. Hearing a clock 
strike while in the midst of a forest, he turns 
towanls the place whence the sound proceeded, 
nnd arnves at the gate of a hermitage, wliich 
is opened by a giant of horrible aspect. This 
singular recluse was Uoliastre, who liad 1>eeu 
the coinjuinion in anus of Guerin of Mont- 
glave, and had retii-ed to this forest to )>er- 
form }>eiiance. llunault insists on confessing 
his sills, and the catalogue being hiiislied, 
Jtobastre immediately knocks out his brains. 
'J'he ground of this commentary on the con- 
fession is, tliat he would thus die penitent ; 
but tliat if be lived, he would iiifallillty re- 
lapse into iniquity ; a train of reasoning cer- 
tainly more gigantic than theological. 

Rol>astre next turns his attention to the 
best means of delivering Arnaud from prison. 
He first goes to consult with Perdigon, who 
h.ad been formerly a companion of Guerin, 
and w'os once tolerably versed in the black 
art, but hod for some time renounced all his 
evil practices, and retired to a cell in the same 
forest with Rul)astre. This enclianter is at 
first scrupulous about renewing his inter- 
course with the devil, but at length satisfies 
his conscience on the score of good inteu- 
tions. 

The giant arms himself with an old cuirass, 
which was buried below bis hermitage, and 
throwing over it a lobc, gains admittance to 
the court of the sultan Florant in the cha- 
racter of a mendicant dervis. He soon obtains 
a private inteniew with the princess, and in- 
treducee himself asa Christian, and the friend 
of Aniaud. In return lie is informed by her 
that she |*ays frequent visits in secret to 
Arnaud, t<j whom she promises to procure him 
access With uiis view site acquaints her 
father that liol>astre is the most learned 
Mollah she had ever conversed with, and that 
if admitted to the prisoner he could not fail 
to convert him. lioliastre is thus introduced 
into the dungeon, and privately concerts with 
Aniaud the means of cscajie. In the course 
of the ensuing night the princess arrives with 
provisions, with which the Mahometan ladies 


in romance are always careful abundantly to 
supply their lovers. Robastre takingagoblet 
of water, liapti/es the princess, and unites her 
to Arnaud. Having then knocked out the 
brains of the jailor, he breaks open the tra|>- 
door of the prison, and thus gets possession of 
the tow’er, of which the dungeon formed Uie 
foundation. 

Arnaml escapes to Aquitaine, that he may 
asseH his sovereignty, and afterwards return 
to the assistance of Uobastre and the princes.^, 
who remain together in the tower. In that 
hold they are besieged by the sultan and bis 
forces, but Koljastre makes different suriieiy in 
wliich lie is always successful, being aided by 
the enchantments of his friend Pci'digun, who 
at one time pelts the Saracens with incessant 
hail, and at others cuts them up by means of 
fantastic knights in black armour. Robastre, 
avuling himself of the confusion into which 
the Saracens were thrown by one of theae 
attacks, escapes with the princess, and arrives 
safe in Aquitaine. Here they have the mor- 
tiheation to find that Arnaud had been im- 
prisoned by the materm^ uncles of Huiinult. 
They are vanquished, however, in single 
combat by Robastre. Arnaud is then restored 
to his dukedom, and soon after succeeds to llie 
Lombard principality, by the conversion aiul 
abdication of his father-in-law. His subjects 
also become Cliristians, for in those days they 
implicitly conformed to the religion of their 
prince, instead of forcing him to adopt the 
f^oith of his people. 

During theseinte resting transactions, Millon, 
the second son of Guerin of Montglave, had 
manied his cousin, the daughter and heiress 
of the duke of Pavia. Itegnier liod been 
united to the duchess of Genoa, after defeating 
a ponderous giant, who was an unwelcome 
suitor, and Oiraitl liad espoused the countess 
of Thoulouse by the interest of Charlemagne, 
who conceived himself obliged to pro\'ido for 
the children of Guerin of Montglave, as he 
had, on one occasion, lost hU whole kingdom 
to him at a game of chess. 

To these provisions, however, there seems 
to have been no end, for Ainicry, Arnaud’s 
son, having grown up, came to demand a settle- 
ment on the plea of the game at cbes.s. During 
one of his audiences, at which the queen was 
present, he seucs her majesty by the foot and 
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overthrows her. Cliarlenmgne thinks it iie- comer of the clmml)er allotte<l to his guesta. 
cessary to avenge this insult hy besieging The j)eei-s being unable to sleep, began to 
Vicuncs, the capital of Giranl’s territories, who bnig (<7«6cr). Roland boasted that he could 
is assisted in his defence by his throe brothers sound his horn with such force that it would 
and Uobostre. After a good deal of genend bring down the jialucc : Ogier, the Dane, 
and promiscuous fighting, it U agreed that tlie averred that he would crumble to dust one of 
quarrel should be decided hy single combat, the chief jdllars of tho edifice : the boasts of 
Roland is chosen on the j»art of Churleiuagne, Olivier, the youngest of the peers, related to 
and Olivier, son of Regnier duke of Genoa, on the l>cautiful Princess Jncquelina, the daughter 
thesidcofGinml.* These two champions had of Hugues. The king is informed of thiscon- 
l>ccumc acquainted during a truce, and recog- versation bcfoi-e retiring to rest, and being 
nising each other in the heat of combat, they much disaiipoiiited at hearing nothing but 
drop their amis and embrace with much cor* imprubahlc lies, instead of the expected praises 
diality. By their means a roconciltation is of his hospitality, he treats his guests with 
effected, and the paladins of France resolve to much less civility, next morning, than he had 
turn their united arms against the Saracens, formerly used. Having learned the cause of 

During the combat with Olivier, Roland had his I'esentment, the paladins depute Orlando 
been at one time in imminent danger, and to acquaint him that their boasts w*ere mere 
Charlemagne had vowed a pilgrimage to plcasdutries. King Ilugues, however, informs 
JerusHlem. The account of that expedition him that he thought they were in veiy' bod 
is detailed in the oommencement of the taste, and that the paladins must consent to 
oiauce of remain his juisoners, or jierfonn what they 

had undei'taken. Nothing but a very bitter 
OALYEN RHETOR^;,* aver^iion to liara could have driven the good 

king to this hasty measure, since he was 
which was first printed at Paris in the year obliged in its exei'ution to expose the honour 
1500. In that work Charlemagne and his I of his family in a very delicate point. Tho 
paladins, among whom was Olivier, son of the French j>eer8 accept the latter alternative 
duke of Genoa, proceed incognito to Jerusalem, proposed to them ; and from the fulfilment of 
Having betraye<l themselves at that place by the boast of Olivier, sprung Galyen, the hero 
their .Mgerness in search of relics, the jwitri- ofthe romance, suniamedRhetore, or Restaure, 
arch of Jerusalem considers it indispensable by the fairy who presided at his birth, because 
that they should i>ny a visit of ceremony to by his means there was to be revived in France 
King Hugues. They find this monarch en- the high spirit of chivalry, which w'as in 
camped on a vast ])lain with his grandees, danger of being lost by the death of the pala- 
w*ho were all iicat-hcrds or droveis, and his dins, who perished at Roncesvallcs. 
majesty a waggoner. Roland looked into This young prince having grow’n up, set out 
.court, wlicrc he counted 100,000 hogs, who for Euroj>e in quest of his father. Having 
were feeding on wheat The paladins en- arrived at Genoa, he learned that Chaile- 
quired if there was lodging for them, and inagne and his peers were engaged in an 
were told by the porter tliat he had room for ex]>edition against the Saracens of Spain. To 
four thousand. On the day of their arrival Spain he accordingly directed his course, but 
tl)c French peers were very kindly entertained met with many adventures, and performed 
at table, but, notwithstanding the ample ac- a variety of exploits, before reaching the 
commodation, they were lodged in the same camp of Charlemagne. Thence he dejarted 
Bpai-tment at night. King Hugues, though a for a division of the anny, in which he 
very good man, was extremely curious to understood his father was brigaded. He 
learn what strangers said of his hospitality, arrived after the defeat of Roncesvallcs, and 
and accordingly concealed an interpreter in a was only recognized by Olivier in his expiring 

^ See Ap;>cniltx, No. 18. qucline fille du Roi lluguct, qui fut Bmpercur de 

• Nobles proucatcxotvaillanccsdeOaJjenRhetori, Constantinople, 
ftls du noble Olivier le Marquis el de la belle Jac- 
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moments.' Oalyen having jtci formed tlie last 
duties to his father, was of great service in 
the subsec^uent war with Mai>iUua, and also! 
detected the treason, and insisted on the 
|uini?hinent, of Gano ; the account of which 
nearly corn^ponda with the deUiil in the 
chronicle of Turpin, He was soon, however, 
ol)liged to de]>art on heming of the death of 
IJtigues, and the usur{»ation of the crown hy 
the brothers of that prince ; he van<[uishes 
tiiem in ungle coml>at, rescues his mother, 
whom they had condemned to death, and 
afterwards, in her right, ascends tl)e throne. 

The two following romances are l>eUeved to 
have been written in the beginning of tlie 
century, but the first edition of both is, 
without date. Iii tlie prologue to 

MILLES ET AMYS,* 

which shall be 6rst mentioned, the w’ork is 
said to be extracted from ancient chronicles. 
” J’ ay voulu cxti*aire Icurs faicts ctgestes,et 
Ics fortunes a eux advenues ainsi comine Je 
]es ay trources en histoircs anciennes jadis’ 
trouvees et enregistreos eii jdusieurs livres' 
foisant mention d* eux par manicre de croni- 1 
<jucs,** and in the oOth chapter, “ il est a.sHu- 
voir que ccsto hystoire icy a osto extraicte de* 
1’ une des trois gestes du royaume de France, ^ 
ct ne furent quo trois gestes an dit pays qui ' 
out eu honneur et renomme, dequoy Ic pmnuT ^ 
a c«te Doolin dc M.'iyence, V autre Guerin, la 
tierce si a estc de Pepin dequoy est issu le . 
Koy Cliarlemagne/* This detail about the 
ancient histories, un<l the thi'ce Gestes, is pro- 
bably fcigncil to give the stamp of authority. 
MUles and Amys, however, are mentioned in 
the Chronicle of Alberic dc Troisfontaiiies, 
an author of the 13th century, who says they 
perished in the year 774, in an cxpctlitiun 
undertaken hy Charlemagne against Didier, 
king of the Umilmrds. Their story is, In'iddcs, 
rtdated in the Speculum HLstoriale of Vincent 
de ik'auvais, and is there said to iiave occurred 
in the reign of Pepin. The early j»art of the 
romance, p^ieularly that which relates to 
the leprosy of Amys, and liis cure by sacrifice 
of the children of Milles, is the subject of the 

^ See A|q>cio]ix, No. 1.0. 

* lit; Roman ties vaillnns chevaliers Millesct Amyt*. 
le^|ucls i'll Icur vivaiit lirciit do grjiidcs prouevses. 


English metrical Amys and Amylion, of w hich 
an account has been given by Mr Ellis, iu his 
Specimens of Metrical Romances. 

Millcs w'as the son of Anceaume, coant of 
Germont, and Amys of his seneschal. The 
former came into the w orld with the mark of 
a sword on his right hand, to the utter amuse- 
ment of the pope, who held him at the baptis- 
mal font. His )>arents, in gratitude for his 
bii*th, set out on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Ijand. The count was taken captive by the 
sultan of Acre, and banislied to an island 
which for forty years liad been governed by 
a griffin. But instead of 1>eiiig devoured by 
this monster, as was intended, heL*ontrivcd to 
desjiatch him by favour of St George, who 
descended from heaven on horseback, clad in 
white armour, bright as the sun. 

During the absence of Anceaume, however, 
the Count de Limoges seizes on Clennont. 
The nurse of Millcs is in consequence force<l 
to fly with her charge, and l>eg alms from 
province to province. Alleys, son of tho 
seneschal, is meanwhile brought up as a found- 
ling by his uncle, Rcgnier of Langres, who 
durst not educate him as his nephew', being n 
vassal of the Duke of Burgundy, who was au 
ally of the Count de Limoges. 

Milles commences his career in chivalry hy 
purloining his nurse’s hoard, w'hich she had 
amassed while flying with him from Clermont. 
\Vith this treasure he rejtairs to the province 
of Burgundy, where he forms an intimate 
friendship with Auiys. Their perfect resem- 
blance in appeaniiicc is the amusement of 
every one, and gives rise to many comical 
mistakes. 

At length Milles being discovered to be tho 
son of the rightful Count of Clermont, is 
forced to leave Burgumly, and esca|»es with 
his friend Amys to Constantinople. Hero 
Millcs meets with hts mother, the Countess of 
Clennont, who liad esenjied from the |M>wer 
of the Sultan of Acre, and was acting as gt>ver- 
ness to the Greek princess Sidoina. l*he city 
was at that time besieged by tlie sultan, but 
he is totally defeated, and the father of Mides, 
who was still dctaineil prisoner hy the Suiaccii 
monarch, is freed from captivity ; MiHt*s 
marries Sidoina, and soon after lisceiids in her 
right the throne of Constantinople. 

After bome time sjKMit in the caixn* of empire 
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l^Iilles departs with Amy.s for France, recovers 
his paternal inheritance, and bestows a duke- 
dom on Ills friend. In his absence the Saracens 
hum hU capital, hb empress, and lier mother ; 
and .Mill&s, in consequence of this conflagra- 
tion, espouses Bellbande, daughter of Charle- 
magne, wliile Aniys is united to Lubianc, the 
heirt*ss of the Duke of Friezcland. 

Some years liaving i>asscd in unwonted 
repose, tlie fneiids at length set out on a 
)>ilgiiiiiag6 to Jerusalem. When about to 
n'turii, Ainys b unexpectedly smitten with 
leprosy. On their arrival Milles b joyfully 
received by Hellisande ; but hb unfortunate 
coini>anion is driven from his own castle by 
his wife, who appears to liave been ignorant 
of the value of a husband of thb desenption. 
The servants whom she detaches to drown 
him, being moved with compassion, conduct 
their master to the castle of Milles, where he 
b I'cceired with the utmost hospitality. 

Soon after hb arrival it b i-evealed to Ainys 
in a dream, that lie could only he cured of the 
leprosy with which he was afflicted, if bathed 
in the blood of the childron of Milles. The 
leper infonnslib friend of the prescription he 
had received, which I suppOMJ was in those 
days accounted a sjieciflc fur thb disorder, as 
Gower, in the 2d hook of hb Confeasio Amantis, 
tells a storj' of Constantine, when struck with 
leprosy, ordering a bath of this description. 
Tiie licads of his two infants are immediately 
struck oft' by the father. Amys thus enjoys 
tlm benefit of the prescribed bath, and Milles 
soon after returning to Lament over the bodies 
of hb childrcu, finds them in as perfect health 
as before they liad been beheaded, ** et se 
jouoyent deilans le lict, 1* un a V autro, d* 
i.iie (>oinme que nostre Seigneur leur avoit 
doiiiie.” 

in gratitude for these miraculous cui*e8, 
the two friends set out on a ]>ilgrimage ; but 
on their return through Lombvrdy they are 
treacherously killed by Ogicr the Dane, wlio 
wa.s ut that time in rebellion against Charle- 
nmgne. 

Milles, when he j)roci'cde<l on hb i»ilgri- 
mage, left hb two children, Anceaume and 
Fiorisell, in the ciwlle. Thesic infants were 
constantly guarded by an ape, who acteil as 
an assidutms nui>e, and was gifted with n 
luoot oxcclleut uudcibCmding aud benevolent 


I 
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I 
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disposition.—** Si n* cst point de mcinoire d* 
homme que jnmais on n’ ouyt j»arler de la 
condition de tel Cingc : Car il avoit cn luy 
grant sons ct mcmoii-e, ct mainte bonne nm- 
niere avoit aj)prisc tandis qu* on le nouriw<oit. 
Sy aymoit iMufaictement ce Cinge Ics deux 
petis enfans du CV>mte, tellemcnt que luiict 
et jour ne Ics p<»uoit laisscr ; et ne sccut on 
oncqiies garder qu’ ii ne couchast toutes Ics 
nuicts avecques enx sans leur fairo luillo 
mesprision, ny aucun ninl : ne |>our quelque 
bature qu* on luy sceust faii*e jamais iic vou- 
loit laisser les ]>etis enfans, ct tout le long du 
jour leur tenuit compagnic, ct cstoit touto son 
intention aux enfans. Et ne faisoit que les 
baiscr et accoller, et jamais iie vouloit ne buire 
ne incnger si cc n* estoit de la ]>ropre viaiide 
qu* on bailloit aux enfans.” Thb ape had 
]>re)aired the minds of tlie household of Milles 
for the intelligence of his death, by equipping 
his childron in a complete suit of mourning. 

Lubiane, the wicked widow of Amys, seeing 
that the children were now left without the 
protection of a father, resolves, in conceit 
w ith her brother, on their destruction. The 
countess, their mother, b privately put to 
death, and the children carried off, to the 
gi*cat consternation of the ape, w ho in^sts on. 
Hccoinjianying them. After three mouths 
detention at the residence of Lubiane, they 
are tlirowm by her command Into the sea. 
The ape swims after them till tw'o angels of 
paradise descend in dbguLse of swans, and 
bear away the children safe through the sea ; 
one carries Anceaume to the coast of Provence, 
where he is picked up and educated by a 
woodman. The other conducts Fiorisell to 
the shores of Genoa, w'here he b taken under 
the protection of a lioness, who introduces 
him to lier cubs, w*ith which he is gradually 
accustomed to hunt. The ape having lost 
sight of them, continues to swim till he is 
received on board a merchant vessel, wliich 
soon after comes into harbour. Its crew pro- 
|K)8e to take him home to their own country, 
j but he ha.stily wnshes them good morning. — 
“ Kt pour le bicn qu’ ib luy avoient fait ne 
' leur (list aultre grant mercy, sinon qu’ U leur 
fist la moue.” 

Ouraj>e spent fifteen daysinaforcst, searching 
for tbe children, for whose sakehesuhsistod all 
that time on herbs and water, altlioiigh habitu-- 
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ally he was somewhat addicted to the pleasures 
of the table. Finding his scai*ch in the forest 
vaiii) he set out for Clennont, the ])atcrnal in- 
heritance of his waixls, where he was received 
with acclamations by the populace ; but lie 
declined the honours of apubliccntcrtaimncnt, 
ns he felt his spirits depres^d on account of 
the loss of the children : it would also sp- 
j»ear that he was in very bad humour, ^‘car 
il morduit et esgratignoit tous, qui n* estoit 
]>as sa coustume.” He ]iaid his hrst visit to 
Kicher, the old seneschal of Milles, whom he 
persuaded to proceed to the palace of Lubiane, 
to ascertain the fate of the children. The 
senesciial is immediately thrown into prison 
hy Lubiane, who sets out, accompanied by 
her brother, for the court of Charlemagne, to 
obtain a grant of the county of Clermont, on 
]>retcnce that the race of Milles b extinct. 
Meanwhile the ape having insinuated himself 
into the confidence of the jailer, gains access 
to the seneschal, and at the very first inter- 
view suggests the projiriety of writing to 
Cliarlemagne, to give him some insight into 
the character of the claimants. The ape 
chaTges himself with the letter, hut from the 
bmlness of the roads and want of relays, he 
does not reach Paris till some days after the 
tniitors. He makes liis first apjiearance at 
court, though still in liis travelling dress, 
during a great festival, and signalizes his 
nnivnl hy assaulting the Countess Lubiane, 
remling her garments, and even committing 
ravages on her |>er8on. He then respectfully 
presents the letter to Cliarlemagne, who thinks 
ll»e matter of sufficient imi>ortance to consult 
his peers. The difficulty b to find a champion 
to maintain the accusation : the ape, however, 
readily stejis forth as opponent to one of the 
relatives of Lubiane, who offered himself as 
her defender. Defiances of this description, 
singular as they may apj>car, were not un- 
known in France about the i>ciiod of the 
connKwition of tliis work. In Monfauvon 
(Moiiumcns de la Monarcluc Francois, vol.iii. 
p. 60), tlicre is an account of a combat which 
took j)lace in 1371, Iretween a greyhound and 
a knight who had treacherously slain the 
dog's master. This animal attacked the as- 

1 M. de Sointe Kotx, however, in his EssaiB Hi»- 
tnhijucft sur Paris, save this dog flourished in the 
time of Philip Augustus. 


Nossiii with such violence, whenever tliey 
hap|>encd to meet, that suspicion was at length 
excited, ami Charles the Wiae* apj»ointed a so- 
lemn combat between the jiartics. The knight 
was provided with a club: the dog had only 
his natural arms, but was supjdied with an 
oyten cask as a place of retreat ; the just cause 
prevailed, the traitor was forced to confess liis 
crime, and the memory of the event was pre- 
served in a painting in the hall of the castle 
of Montargia. On tlie present occasion, too, 
the good cause and our a|>e are triumphant. 
The champion of Lubiane b soon obliged to 
confess himself vanqubhed, in order to avoid 
being tom piecemead : according to the esta- 
blUhed customs, he is hanged after the combat, 
and Lubiane is burned alive. We are informed 
by the author of the romance, that the liis- 
tory of the ape, and particularly of this 
judicial combat, were delineated in hb time 
on the walls of the great liall of the palace of 
Paris, which was burned, I believe, in 1010. 

Wliile the ape was thus dbtinguisliing 
himself at court, and preparing moteriab for 
the genius of future artists, Florisell, the son 
of Milles, having followed his comrades, the 
young lions, in the course of their field sports 
as far as the Venetian territory, is caught by 
Gloriant, the Saracen king of that country, 
who delighted in the cliase of wild beasts. 
In a few days the lioness and her cubs came 
to Venice, to reclaim him, but hy this time 
her c/cw had fallen in love with tlic king's 
daughter, “ parquoy Florisscll ne* pensa plus 
au lion, lie n' eiitint conic and they are ac- 
cordingly obliged to return without him to their 
den, after dej>opu1ating the neighbourhood. 

Anceaumo, the oilier son of Milles, being 
detected in an intrigue with the daughter of 
the woodman, is driven from the house, and 
flies for refuge to an adjacent monastciy. To 
this place Richer, the senesciial, accom|>anietl 
hy the ape, comes to j>ay his devotions. The 
animal, by the fineness of his nose, soon re- 
cognizes hb young master, and persuades the 
senesciial to take him along with them. 

He is accordingly introduced by the ape at 
the court of Charlemagne, and serves in au 
expedition undertaken hy that monarch 
against Venice, of which the professed object 
was to recover the Iwdy of St Marc, which 
liad heen interred there about five bundle 1 
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yenrs before. In thu campaign Florisell 
distinguishes himself on the side of the Sa- 
rjicens, and Anceaumc on that of tlie Chris- 
tians. Anceaume takes Gloriant, king of 
Venice, prisoner ; and Florisell overthrows 
and sends captive to Venice the bravest peers 
of Charlemagne. At length the two brothers 
ere sent out against each other, and after a 
fhriou.s contest, being both tired, they sit 
down to rest. The young warriors are thus 
led mutually to recount the stoiy of the early 
part of their lives. From this reciprocal de- 
tail they conjecture that they are related, and 
Florisell in consequence proceeds with An- 
. ceaume to the camp of Charlemagne. There 
the surmises of the brothers arc confirmed 
by the testimony of Richer and of the ape, 
who embraces them alternately with much 
tympathy. “ Les deux frorcs s* en allerent 
couchor ensemble, et le Cinges’ en alia avee 
eux, et se mussa dessoubs: leur lict ainsi qu*' 
il avoit apprins. Et puis, quant ils furent 
couchez, les vlnt accoller et baiser tout a son 
ayse ; tout ne plus ne moins quo fait ung 
amant qui baise s* amyc. Si fut ce Cinge 
celle nuit si surprins d* amour, qu’ il se cou- 
cha entre les deux enfans, la ou il niourut la 
nuiet de joye. Et quant le roy Cliarlemagne 
le sceut si en getta maint soupir, et alia dire 
— -Haa Cinge moult avois le cueur scavant; 
Je scay de vray que' tu es mort de joye,” 

^ V The romance of 


t 


JOURDAIN DE BLAIVES* 

may in one respect be regarded ns a continua- 
tion of Millesand Amys : Jourdain, who gives 
imine to the w'ork, being the son of Girard of 
Blaves, one of the children of Amys. It is 
said to be “ extraito d’ ung viel livre moult 
ancicn qu* eatoit en Ryine et viel Picart;” a 
form in which it is often cited by Du Cange 
in his Glossary. Having been converted into 
prose, it was printed at Paris in 4to, without 
date, and at the same place in folio, 1<520. 

The hero of this romance came into the 
world with one of his legs white as snow, and 


the other black as ebony ; while the rigW 
arm appeared of a rose, and the left of a c- 
trine colour. A clerk explained that these 
{>ersonal |>eculiarities portended a chequeiod 
life — that at one time this party-coloured 
infant would be seated on a tiiroiie, that at 
another he would be poor and in captivity. 

These predictions are verified by the event, 
for Jourdain in his youth is so much |>erRe- 
cuted by a knight who had treacheronsly slain 
his father, that he is obliged to abandon his 
]mtemal estates. On his voyage from Blaves, 
being unfortunately ship-wrecked, he is pre- 
served, not by a doljfhin or a swan, but by a 
stag which was luckily in waiting, and which 
carries him to the shore of Gardes. The in- 
cidents that occurred on that coast have a 
strong resemblance to the landing of Ulysws 
in the kingdom of Alcinous, .and bis inter\’icw 
with Nausicaa. Jourdain, like the Grecian 
hero, is discovered by Driabelle, the king’s 
daughter, while he was reposing under a tree, 
and although he did not use the modest pre- 
caution of Ulysses,* he is accosted by the 
princess, who conducts him to her father's 
palace, and clothes him in suitable raiment. 
He is at first mistaken for a person of low 
degree j but having vanquished an host of 
pagans and giants, by wliich the kingilom of 
Gardes was attacked, he receives the Prin- 
cess Driabelle in marriage as the reward of 
his prowess. 

Soon after the nuptials, Jourdsin sets out 
with his bride for France, in order to recover 
his paternal inheritance. During the voyage 
a storm having arisen, it is proposed that 
Driabelle, who was by this time pi'egnant, 
should be thrown overboard as a victim to 
appease the temj>est. Her husband at first 
hesitates, but one of his knights removes his 
scruples by suggestingthat if an air-hole were 
bored in one side, she might be placed in a 
large ca.sk, fittc^l up with a comfortable bed, 
and stocked with gold and silver. On his 
return to Gardes, Jourdain boasts of this ail- 
inirable exj>edient to his fathcr-in-law, who 
of course could feol no uneasiness as to the 
fate of a daughter thrown overboard in a 


1 Les faitset pruuosses <!u noble ct imillant cheva- 
lier Jour<la)n de Blaves. lequrl cunqu«'ta plusteurs 
ri> 7 &umcs bat bares — les |jciiu;s qu'il eut a obtcnirl* 


.'vTnoiir do la belle Driabelle fille au fort roi Richartl 
de Gardes. 

* «v«ir«K i’nAirf mXmrt 
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cask which contained so much gold and silver, < 
and had an air-holc bored in Its side. 

8 >mc years after, our hero having succeeded 
to the crown of Gardes, sets out in qurat of j 
Driahtdle, and, after a long search, hiids her 
residing with a female hermit on the borders 
of a forest in the territory of Pisa, The 
woo !en cask in which she had been enshrined 
was picked up on the shore, to which it had 
miraculously floated, by a miller in the neigh- 
hou rhood,w*ho received Driabelle into his house, 
but exposed the daughter to whom she shortly 
after gave birth. To avoid the amorous soli- 
citations writh which she was persecuted by 
her host, she liad sought refuge with the 
recluse. Soon after this discovery, Jourdain, 
while hunting one day in the forest, meets 
his daugliter in company with two fawns and a 
hind, hy w'hom she had been kindly entreated 
when exposed by the miller. Fortunately the 
princess had inherited some personal peculi- 
arities from her father, whence the queen U 
ennble<l to identify her by certain marks that 
had been observed on her j>er»oii shortly after 
birth ; and os she was very beautiful, and of 
course well educated, she was betrotlied to 
Baduine, the Saracenic king of Scotland, whom 
Jourdain had recently converted along with 
liis ]>cople to the true faith. 

In this work the leading incident hears a 
striking resemblance to the history of Appol- 
lonius of Tyre, whose queen, to appease a 
storm, was thrown overboard in a chest, 
wliicli floated to the coast of Epliesus. (S<;e 
pp. 43, 44.) 

The romance of 

DOOLIN DE MAYENCE' 

is supposed to have l>een written during the 
reign of Charles VIII. of France, that is 
about the end of the 15th century. This 
inference has been drawn partly from thej 
language of the work — partly from the cha - 1 
racter and actions attributed to Charlemagne, j 
The romancers who wrote a few centuries 
after his death did justice to his talents and 
virtues } but their successors have painted 


him as an unreasonable monarch, and some- 
times even as a cowardly knight. At what- 
ever period written, the work was first 
published in 1501, at Paris, by Veranl. This 
edition was followed by a second in 1540, 4to, 
from the same place ; and a third at Lyons, 
IG04. 

Doolen of Mayence, the hero of this tale of 
chivalry, was the son of Ouyon de Maycnce. 
who, while engaged in the chase, had the 
misfortune to run dowm a hermit in mistake 
for a stag. As a suitable {>enauce fur this 
inadvertence, he resolved to occupy the cell 
of the deceased for the remainder of his days. 
During his absence the seneschal havingsoi7.ed 
on Mayence, his countess is condemned to 
death, on pretence that she hod privately 
procured the assassin.ation of her husband, 
and all she can obtain is a delay in the exe- 
cution of the sentence, in hopes that some 
champion mayap}>ear to espouse her quarrel. 
Her children are also committed to a ruffian, 
with instructions that they should be mur- 
dered : this design is accomplished on the 
younger children, but Doolin escai>es, and is 
found by his father w'andering in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hermitage. There he >9 
brought up in |>erfect seclusion, til), liaving 
attained tlio pro|>cr age, he and his father sot 
out to recover Mayence, and to rescue the 
countess. On their way to the city Ouyon 
is struck with sudden blindness, wliich wos a 
manifest indication of the will of heaven that 
he should not quit his retirement. Doolin 
therefore proceeds alone, and after experienc- 
ing a singular adventure at a castle which 
lay on his route,* he arrives at Mayence. 
There, by overthrowing her accuser, who 
mu>t have been possessed of w'onderful pa- 
tience, he rescues his mother from the death 
that had so long aw’aitcd her. He is now 
invested with the sovereignty of Maycnce, 
but has soon to sustain a war with Charle- 
magne, who had been exasperated at Doolin 
having failed on some occasion to siilnte him 
with proper re.s|>ect. In the course of this 
war the conduct of Clmrlemngnc is that of a 
W'cak and tyrannical prince \ but he at lengtn 


1 L* HUtoire du preux et vaillant Dolin do Maj* 
ence, en son tempt la flour dot clioTolien Francait, 
cotitunant set Caits, gettet, bataillct ct avcnturct 


amirables ; onsemblo let protietsot ot haul Uutt a* 
onnet de Charlemagne ot autret chevaiiert. 
s See Ap)K-ndtx, No. 20. 
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attem])t3 to effect a I'cconciliation, l>y offering 
liU enemy the hand of the countess of Niver- 
nots, ulio was Itis niece. This proposal is 
rejected by Doolin, who was fully as unrea- 
sonable as Charlemagne, with great contempt. 
“ Vrayment,” says Cliarlemagne, beau sire 
Doolin, Je ne me puis asscz esbair dc vous 
trouver si dur a appointer.” Doolin, how- 
ever, had placed his affections on the daughter 
of the lord of Vauclere, a city beyond the 
Rhine, not on account of her beauty or ac- 
complishments, but because slie was l>eloved 
by the sultan of Turkey, “icquel est si beau 
damoyseau que merveille and he coveted 
possession of the city, not for its extent or 
riches, but because it was held by a cruel 
giant, tlie lady's father, who hod under him 
thirty thousand Saracens of uncommon stature 
and ferocity. Charlemagne expresses his 
astonishment tliat Doolin should be si 
outrecuide et indiscret, qu’ il culde que Je 
luy feray don de la chose ou Je n* ay nul 
droict, non plus que a ce qui est au plus pro- 
fond dcs Indcs.'* The refusal of Charlemagne 
to bestow this territory on Doolin, produces a 
tangle combat between them, which is inter- 
rupted by an angel, who commands the 
einj>eror to acquire it for Doolin by force of 
anns. Accordingly the reminder of the 
romance is occupied with the wars against 
Vauclere and the king of Denmark, who su]>- 
ported the pretensions of the handsome sultan. 
These camjMiigns terminate witl» the capture 
of Vauclere, the marriage of Dooliu with the 
giant's daughter, and Ills accession to tire 
throne of Denmark by riglit of conquest. 

The exploits of Doolin are the subject of a 
German poem, by Alxinger, iu the style of, 
0!>eron, and wliicb, next to the work of 
Wieland, is accounted the best in the mixed 
class of hei-oic and comic j)octry. But what- 
ever may be tlic merit of tlie poem, the 
llistoire de Doolin is not an interesting ro- 
mance, and its hero is cliiefly remarkable 
as the ancestor of a long race of Paladins, par- 
ticularly Ogier the Dane, so frequently men- 
tioned by the Italian poets. 


^ Romans <lu preux ct vaillant Chevalier Ogier Ic , 
Da ois doc do Dancmarckc, &c. I 

llry endroit est cil livro Bnez, | 

<^iii de» Knfaxiccs d' Ogier est apcicz ; i 


The fabulous history of 

OGIER LE DANOIS,* 
though not printed till about the same period 
with that of Doolin, was written at a much 
earlier date, or at least the Incidents were 
earlier imagined. There can be little doubt, 
that a northern liero of the name of Ogierus, 
or Ilulgerus, actually existed in the age of 
Charlemagne. Barthulinus, in his **Disser- 
tatio llistorica de Ilulgcro Dano qui Caruli 
nragni tcmj>ore floruit,” cites a great mass of 
old French and German chronicles, as autho- 
rities for his existence and martial exploits, 
his being sent as an hostage to Paris, his flight 
to Lombardy, and marriage to an Englisli 
princess. The traditions cuucenung this liei o 
were probably first communicated to the 
Frencli nation by' the Norman invadera, and 
were embodied in a number of metrical ro- 
mances, written in the reign of Philip the 
Hardy. Of these the longest is Les Enfanccs 
d' Ogier le Danois, which w*as w'ritten by 
Adenez, or Adans as he is sometimes called, 

I herald to Henry III., Duke of Brabant,* and 
surnamed from having been crow’oed in 
a poetical contest. He informs us that tlie 
materials of his romance were communicated 
to him by a monk, called Savary, fi^om certain 
northern legends preserved in the abbey of St 
Denis. ThU metrical work of Adenez, and 
others of a similar description, were the foun- 
dation of the prose romance which was fonned 
not long after the appearance of its metrical 
prototypes. The infamous and traitorous 
character assigned in the prose romance to tlio 
knights templar, makes it proliable that it 
was written in the time of Phili]> the Fair, 
in whose reign that order was suppressed, on 
account of real or alleged cnonnitics. 

Doolin of Mayence had by his wife, Flan- 
drina, a son colled GeoftVey, wlio succeeded to 
him in tlic kingdom of Denmark, and Ogier 
the Dane w’as son to this monarch. 

The fairies, who only ac t a part in the more 
recent romances of the Round Table, aj)j>ear 
iu the earliest talcs relating to Cliarlemagiic. 


Or vufillc Dicx qu' il w>H pamchevez, 

F.n tcl mnnicro qu* c«tro n* cn puiase blames 
Ia Roy Allans, par ki il cat rimez 
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Xot fewer than six. of these intermeddling 
heiiij^ j>resided at the birth of Ojfier, Five 
of the nunilter he^towed on him the tiiostpre> 
douH ^ifts and accomplishments, while Mur^ 
gane, the sister of Arthur, who was the sixth, 
tieciecd, that when Ogier hud passed a long 
life of glory, he should come to her |)alace of j 
Aval Ion in his old age^and, laying his laurels j 
at her feet, jiartake with her the enjoyments, 
of love in the finest residence in the universe. ; 

Some disputes having arisen between the 
king of Denmark and Charlemagne, Ogier, ( 
who was now ten >'cars of age, was, at the! 
ailjustment of diAfertnccs, sent as an hostage 
to Paris, where he w*as instructed in all the 
accomplishments of the time. At the end of 
four years, Charlemagne, iriitated by some 
new tran^ression of the King of Denmark, 
banished Ogier to the castle of St Oiner. 
There his confinement and exile were soothed 
by the kindness of the governor, and still 
more sweetly solaced by the attentions of his 
daughter, the beautiful Bellissande. Ogier 
seems to havel>een on no occasion disposed to 
ahi<le the amorous old age reserved him by 
decree of the fairies: but he was unfortunately 
withdrawn from a residence which love had 
begun to render delightful, and summoned to 
attend Charlemagne to Italy, on an expedition 
against the Saracens. In the romance there 
is g long, but not very interesting account, of 
the services he |>erformed for Charlemagne, 
and his narrow escH|>ea from the plots of 
Chariot, Charlemagne's unworthy son, w*ho 
was envious of his renown. The emi>erur 
having at length triumphed over all his ene- 
mies, and re-establislied Leo in the pontifical 
throne, returned to France, accompanied by 
Ogier. 

The firstintelligencetheDanishhero leaimed 
on his arrival, was, that Uellissandc had made 
him father of a son, and the next, tliat he liad 
Bueceedetl to the crown of Deiimaik by the 
demise of his parents. He took immediate 
pt>«sessiou of this sovereignty, but aftera reign 
of some years lie resigned it, and returned to . 
France. 

Meanwhile the son of Ogier and Rollissande 
had grown up, and was a deserved favourite | 
at the court of Charlemagne. One day, having ; 
unfortunately vanquished Chariot at a game 
of chess, tluit prince, who was not romarkuble 


for his forbearance, struck him deail with the 
chess board. The exasperated father of the 
victim insulted his sovereign so grossly in 
consequence of this outrage, that he was forced 
to fly into Loinbaixly. l)i<lier, king of that 
couiitiy', was then at war with Cliarlemngne ; 
hut, 8]>ite of the assistance of Ogier, he 
was worsted by the Froiich inunaroh. The 
Danish hero escaped from a castle in which 
he was besieged, but while asleep by the side 
of a fountain, he was taken captive hy Arclw 
bishop Turpin. Ogier rofused to be reconciled 
to his sovereign, unless the guilty Cliarlot was 
delivered up to his vengeance. These condi- 
tions were complied with, but when Ogier 
was about to strike off the head of the prince, 
hU arm was arrested by the voice of an angel, 
commanding him to spare the son of Charle- 
magne. 

After this interposition, Ogier returned to 
his obedience, and was soon after employed to 
combat a Saracen giant, who had laiidc<l with 
a great army in France, but was defeated and 
slain according to the final lot of all pagans 
and giants. Ogier received as a reward the 
hand of the Princess Clarice of England. This 
lady had followed her father to France, who 
came there to do homage fur his crown. She 
had been intercepted, however, and detaimnl 
by the pagans, from whom she was rescuetl 
hy the exertions of Ogier, who, soon after his 
union, passed over to England, and in right 
of his wife, was there acknowledged as king ; 
but, tired of the enjoyment of an empire which 
had been so easily gained, he soon after sot 
out ill quest of new adventures, the account 
of wliich forms the second part of the ro- 
mance. 

Of this division of the work, a considerable 
portion is occupied with the wars in Palestine. 
Our adventurer successively selzcnl on Acres, 
JerusalcMii, and Babylon, of which citius ho 
was dechiretl king, but resigned tliein in turn 
to his kinsmen, who had accoin;>anied him ou 
his exjiedition, and anew set sml fur Kraiu-c. 
For some time he enjoyed a favourable breeze, 
but at length his vessel was driven by a tem- 
|iest on a rock, to which it became immove- 
ably fixed. In proportion as provisions failed, 
the sailors were in turn thrown overboard. 
When all his crew liad been thus disposed of, 
Ogier landed and directed his steps to a cosllo 
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cf adamant) which) though invisible daring 
day)bhone by night with miraculous splendour. 
Hi» first entrance into this mansion has a strike 
ing resemblance to a description in the ro- 
mance of Parteno|>ex : every thing is magni- 
ficently arranged) but no person apj>ears. At 
length) having entered a saloon) he perceived 
a repost prepared, and a horse seated at table, 
who, on the approach of Ogier, instantly rose, | 
presented him with water, and then returned 
to his chair. The hospitable quadruped next j 
made ugns to his guest to partake of the| 
viands, but Ogier, little accustomed to fellow- 
chip with such hosts, and scarce comprehend- ^ 
ing his imperfect gesticulation, left the whole 
repast fur belioof of the landlord, who, after a 
plentiful sup{>er, conducted the stranger to a 
magnificent chamber prc])ared for his repose. 
Next morning Ogier went abroad, and fol- 
lowed a path which conducted him to a de- 
lightful meadow. “ Welcome,” said the fairy 
Worgana, wlio now aj)|)earcd richly attii-ed, 
amidst an assemblage of beautiful nymphs — 
“ welcome to the palace of Avallon, where 
you Imve been so long exi>ected.” Slie then 
re-conducted him to Uie palace of adamant; 
but the reader hears no more of the horse, nor 
any sati^factorj' reason why he was preferred 
to the office of croupier ^ and selected to do the 
lionours of the castle, for which he must have 
been but inJitferently qualified, eitlicr by hisl 
dcxtei-ity in carving, or his talents for con- 
versation. 

On his arrival at the palace, Morgana placed 
A ring on tlie liaud of Ogier, wlio, though at 
tliat lime upwards of a hundred years of age, 
iiiiincdiately assumed the appearance of a 
man of thirty. She afterwaids fixed on his 
brow a golden crown, ndome<l with precious 
stones, which formed leaves of myrtle and of 
laurel. Fix»m this moment the court of 
(.'harlcmagne and its glories were effaced from 
his recollection — the thrones of Denmark and 
Palestine vanished from his view — Morgana 
was now the sole object of his devotion. The 
delights of her garden and palace W’ere ever 
varied by magic ; and, as described in the ro- 
mance, remind us of the illusions of Alcina. 
Tlic fairy also introduced her lover to the 
arguaiutance of her brotlicr Arthur, who liad 
rcsinc<l with h#»r for the last four hundi^l 
years. Oberoii, too, another brother of Mor- 


gana, frequently visited his rister, and placed 
at her disposal a troop of spirits, who assumed, 
a variety of forms, appearing in the shape of 
Lancelot, Tristan, or some other knight of the 
Round Table, w'ho came as If to consult their 
sovereign on the intei'pretation of tlie laws of 
that celebrated institution, and to discourse 
with him on their funner exploits. S^inie- 
tiiues they were pleased to take the figures 
of giants and monsters, and in these charoctei-s 
attacked the pavilion of the monarch. Ogier 
and the British king w'ere delighted with each 
other's society, and were frequently engaged 
in joust and tournament with tiiese imagiuaiy 
foes.* 

Two hundred yearshaving elapsed in these 
amusements, the moment arrived at which 
Ogier w'as destined to be separated for a short 
while from his mistress. The crown of obli- 
vion haring been removed from his brew, the 
glories of his former life burst on bis memory, 

I and he suddenly departed for the court of 
France, where he was destined to revive, under 
the first of the Cai>et8, that spirit of chivalry 
which had sunk under the feeble successors 
of Charlemagne. The romance describes, in 
a w’ay amusing enough, the astonishment of 
the courtiers at tlie appearance of this cele- 
brated but old-fashioned hero, and his reci- 
procal surprise at the change tliat bad taken 
place in manners and customs. Fiance, and 
even Paris, were at this time threatened by 
the northern nations who had si'ttlcd in Nor- 
mandy. Ogier was ap]>oiuted to comnmml 
an ex{>cditiun against them, and by restoring 
the genuine spirit of chivalry in his army, 
entirely defeated the enemy. After his return 
he assisted at the ineetiugs of the councils ; 
and, in the course of a twelvemonth, revived 
throughout the kingdom the vigour of the 
age of Charlemagne. 

As Ogier still bore the ring he had received 
from Morgana, which gave him the ap)>ear- 
ance of unfaded youtli, he w'as highly favoured 
by the ladies of the court. The secret, liow- 
ever, hod nearly tnmspired by means of the 
old countess of Senlis, who, while making 
love to Ogier, drew this talisman from liis 
hand and placed it on her own. She instantly 
blossomed into youtli, while Ogier shrunk 


* See Appendix, No. 21, 
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int» decrepitude. The countess was forced 
to give back the ring, and former appearances 
were restored ; but, as she had discovered its 
value, she employed thirty champions to 
regain it, all of whom were successively de- 
feated by the knight. 

About this time the king of France having 
died, the queen wisely resolved to espouse a 
hero, who, with the bloom and vigour of 
thirty, possessed the experience of three cen- 
turies : but while the marriage ceremony was 
performing, the bridegroom was suddenly 
carried away by Morgana, and, to the misfor- 
tune of chivalry, has never since been heard 
of. The fairies of romance are much in the 
habit of conveying away mortals who possess 
the qualities that engage their affections. In 
the Arabian Nights, Ahmed, son of the sultan 
of the Indies, is transported to the castle of 
the fairy Pari Daiiou, who w*aa enamoured 
of him ; and in the fabliau of Lanval, the 
knight of that name was borne away, like 
Ogier, to Avallon, whence be has never yet 
returned. 

Ogier le Danois is certainly one of the most 
interesting stories of the class to which it 
belongs, and has accordingly gone through 
a great number of editions, of which the 
earliest was printetl at Paris, in folio, by 
Verard, without date, aud the next at Lyons, 
in 1525. 

The hero of this jmpular work has been 
the subject of two romantic ]>oeins in Italy, 
11 Daneso Uggitri, and La Morte del Danese. 
He is also frequently mentioned by Ariosto 
and Boiardu. Pulci, in his Moigantc Mag- 
giorc, alludes in a jocular manner to the fiction 
of his long']U‘oti'acted existence 

** E del Danrsc die ancor vivo sia 
Diconu alcun (ms non la Utori* mu), 

E che si truuva in certa grotta oscura, 

E »pcs8o armaU) a cava) par che stia, 

Si eba cbi il vedo gli mette paura.** 

Morg. Moq, c . 28. 

There exists a romance which gives an 
account of the exploits of the son of Ogier 
and Morgane, called Afeurvin, from w’hom the 
celebrated Godfrey of Bouillon is feigned to 

* I.a trea plaiaante histoire do Maugia d* Aigre- 
xnont et do Vivian ton frere, en laqnelle cat contenu 
commo le dial Maugia a 1* side de Oriando la Fee a^ 
smie alls cn V iale do Boucsult on U a' babills cn 


have been descended. This work lias gone 
through many editions, but beems totally un- 
interesting. 

It has ^ready been mentioned, that Ogier 
the Dane, was grandson of Doolin of Maycnce. 
Doolin appears to have been the patriarch of 
chivalry ; for, besides his eldest son Geoffrey, 
the father of Ogier, he had a child of his own 
name, who inherited the country ofMayence, 
and was the ancestor of Gan, who acts so 
villainous a part in the Italian poems. The 
exploits of a third son form the subject of 
the romance Gerard d* Euphrate, which the 
author says he was employed for thirty years 
in translating from the Walloon rhyme, and 
which was published in folio, 1549. The 
scene of roost of the adventures is Imd ir. the 
east, and the whole work is very freely inter- 
spersed with enchantments, and the machina- 
tions of magicians and fairies, some of whom 
were friendly and others hostile to Gerard, 
the hero of the romance. A fourth son or 
Doolin was Beuves, count of Aigremom., who 
was father of Vivian and tlie Christian en- 
chanter Maugis, the Malagigi of Ariosto. 
Aymon, count of Dordogne, the youngest son 
of Doolin, left a posterity still more illustrious, 
having been the parent of Renaud de Mon- 
taul>an and his three brothers, whose names 
suggest every thing that is splendid and ro- 
mantic in poetry or fiction. 

There are different French romances, both 
in prose and verse, concerning the adventures 
and exploits of the four sons of Aymon. In 
these the same circumstances are fre<]uently 
repeated, which renders a separate analysis 
of each superfluous. 

The History of Maugis' and his brother 
Vivian derives considerable interest from the 
novelty of the character of its hero, and the 
singul^ enchantments he employs. In hia 
infancy Maugis was stolen by a Moorish 
slave, with the intention of carrying him into 
Paganism. He was rescued, however, by the 
united efforts of a lion and leopard, and was 
picked up by a benevolent fairy, who was 
fortunately traversing the desert at the mo- 
ment. A dwarf, whom thefaiiy kept in pay, 

dUble, et comment ii CDchanU le dbible Raouartet 
occist le serpent qul gardoit la rocltc par laqueJie 
chose H conquist le bon cheval Bayard et ausatcou* 
quests le grant Sorgolont.'— /*aru, 1527, itOi 
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soon after acquainted her with the lineage of 
the child. Having received this information, 
she conferred on him the benefits of baptism, 
and sent him to her brother to be initiated in 
magic, the rudiments of which he acquired 
with wonderful facility. His first magical 
exi>eriinent was of the boldest description, — 
he pci'sonated the devil, and in that character 
passed into the island of Doucault, where he 
sulnlued and tamed the horse Dayardo, an 
exploit attributed by Tasso to Rinoldo. This 
unruly steed inhabited a cavern which w’as 
guarded by a horrible dragon, and was in the 
vicinity of a volcano which fonned one of the 
principal mouths of hell. There is a striking 
rasemblance between this adventure and tlie 
eastern story of the Kakshe, a winged horse, 
wliich i-endered the dry islaiid uninhabitable 
till he was subdued by Housheng, King of 
Persia, who tamed and mounted him in all 
his wars with the Dives. Maugis having 
signalised himself by the conquest of Bayardo, 
was admitted to the necromantic university of 
Toledo, where he completed his studies, and, 
according to some accounts, held the professor 
of magic’s chair in that city, which was dis* 
tinguUhed as a school for the mysteries of the 
block art 

Quetta citta di Toilette solea, 

Tenerc studio di Nogromaniia, 

Quivi di magira arto si leggea 
PuUicanieuto, et di Pcroinaiiiia; 

K molti Geomanti sempre avea 
K speriiueuli assai da Tetremanzia.** 

A/ory. Afaff. c, 25. 

Having perfected himself in the mysteries of 
magic, the enchanter assisted Marsirius, King 
of Spain, in his w'ars with the Amiml of 
Persia, and availed himself of his incantations 
to forward and conceal his own intrigue with 
the queen. He also aided Arnaud of Montcler 
in his contest with Cliarlemagne, deceiving 
the enemy by fascinating their eyes, or enter- 
ing the hostile camp in various disguises, after 
the manner of Merlin. 

The story of the enchantments and amours 
of Maugis is prosecuted in The Com[uest of 
Trebizond, by Hinaldo.* This romance opens 


I ConqooBte de trc« puUsant Empire do Tre- 
bissontle, par Renaud do MonUuban. — /'arw, $ant 
dufe, ito. 


with an account of a magnificent tournament 
prochumed by Charlemagne, to which Rinahlo 
comes incognito, and l>car8 away all the 
honour and prizes. At length the ceremony 
is intemipted by an embassy' from the King 
of Cappadocia, announcing his intentions of 
embarking for France in order to joust with 
all tlie kniglits of Charlemagne. Kinaldo, 
however, anticipates his design, and having 
landed in CappadcK'ia, overthrows and deposes 
its monarch. Maugis, w’ho liad accomjianied 
Rlnaldo, meanwhile eng^ed in an intrigue 
with the daughter of the King of Cyprus. 
His amour was detected by a dwarf, who re- 
vealed it to tlie king. It is true the princess 
burnt the dwarf, but this could not prevent 
her father from beKieging Maugis in a citadel 
into which he had thrown himself. The 
Em{>eror of Trebizond aided the King of 
Cyprus, and Kinaldo came to the assistance 
of Maugis. The allied monarchs were defeated 
and slain in a great battle, after which Itiiioldo 
was elected by the army Emperor of Trabi- 
zond. This romance is the foundation of the 
Italian poem entitled ** Trabisonda nel quale 
si tratta nobillissime battagHc con la vita e 
morte de Kinaldo.’* 

Maugis continues to act a distinguished part 
in the popular romance of the Four Sons ot 
Aymon,* which was taken from a metrical 
tale written by Huon do Villcneuve as far 
back as the 13th century. In the prose work 
there is detailed the events of a war canied 
on by Charlemagne against the four brothei-s, 
in revenge for the loss of his nephew, who 
had been slain by Kinaldo, a contest in which 
Maugis renders, by his usual arts, the most 
powerful assistance to liis rebellious kinsmen. 
There is also an account of the reiterated 
treasons of Oano, and the victories which 
Kinaldo gains over the Saracen invaders of 
the dominions of Yvon, King of Gasconv, who 
bestows on his champion tlie castle of Jlon- 
tauban and his sister Clarice, which, it will 
be recollected, is the name of the heroine in 
the Kinaldo of Tasso. At length this cele- 
brated )>ala<}in retired to a hermitage ; but, 
for tlie sake of occasional exercise, hired hini- 


* Quatre fiU Ayroon, 1525, yU*o. 
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self out as a mason. His piety drew on him 
the hatred of his fellow-lsbonrers, and one 
day, while he was praying at the bottom of 
the wall of a church which they were build- 
ing, they threw on his head an enormous 
stone, by which he was slain before he had 
completed his devotions. 

Tile concluding scenes of the life of Mangis 
are exhibited in the Chronicle of Mabrian. 
Like his cousin Itinaldo, this enchanter had 
retired to a hennitage ; he emerges, however, 
from this seclusion, and repairs to Rome, 
where he attracts so much notice by his elo- 
quence and the sanctity of his manners, that 
on the death of Leo he is raised to the pon- 
ubcal chair. lie soon, however, abdicates 
his new-acquired dignity, and again betakes 
himself to the hermitage. About this time 
Kichardette, the youngest brother of Rinaldo, 


1 With the elaM of roTn&neei relating to Charle- 
magne we may range the well-known story of Vo* 
kmtino and Orson, which waa written during the 
reign of Charica VIII., and waa first printed In 1495, 
at Lyons, in folio. 

There are a few romance! of chivalry concerning 
French knighta, which cannot properly be claused 
amting those connected with Charlemagne and his 
palodina. Of these the only one worth mentioning 
is Lo Petit Jehan do Saintr6, which was composed 
in the middle of the 15th century by Anthony 
de la Sale, a Dnrgundian author, and printed in 
1517 and 1723. Trossan says, that this work gives 
a great deal of inaight into the manners ?f the age 
and customs of the French court ; in short, that it 
may he considered as the most national of all the 
French romances. ** I have not seen," says Warton, 
** any French romance which has preserved the 
practices of chivalry more copiously than Saintri. 
It must hare been an absolute master-pioce for tho 
nilcs of tilting, m.artial customa, and puhllo eere- 
nmniet prevailing in the author's age." — Warto.s's 
//»■</. Knfi. Poet. vol. i. p. 334. 

Daudoiiin, or Baldwin, Count of Flanders, is the 
hero of anotlior romance, which may bo here men- 
tioned. This count is represented o.s inflamed with 
such excessive pride, that he refused the daughter 
of the King of Franco in marriage. One day, while 
hunting in a forest, he met a lady of majestic stature, 
arrayed in magnificent attiro, who accosted him, and 
declared that she was the heiress of a splendid throne 
In Asia ; but that she had fled from the court of her 
fiither to avoid a marriage which w*as disagreeable 
to her. Tho count, incited by love and ambition, 
esponsed and carried her to tho French court When 
a year bad elapsed, the Asiatic princess brought 
him two beautiful daughters ; yet Baldwio, though 


was assasnmated by the treaclteiy of Gano. 
Alard and Guichard, his two surviving 
brothers, suspecting that the crime had been 
committed by the command, or with the con- 
nivance, of Charlemagne, publicly insult 
their sovereign, and after this imprudence fly 
for refuge to the hennitage of Maugis. The 
emperor having discovered the place of their 
retreat, kindled faggots at the entrance of the 
cavern, and smoked the heroes to death. 

There also exists a French romance con- 
cerning Charlemagne and tho family of 
Aymon, entitled ^lorgant le Geant, the in- 
cidents of which correspond precisely with 
those of the Morgante Maggiore of Pulci. It 
18 probable, however, tliat the romance was 
translated from the poem, as it was not cus- 
tomary with the Italians to versify so closely 
the lying productions of preceding fablers.* 


in the enjoyment of great domestic felicity, awaited 
with much impatience the return of a courier ho had 
despatched to the dominions of his royal father-in- 
law. Meanwhile a hermit haring obtained admit- 
tance to tho preionce of the count, expressed his 
doubts as to the existence of this Asiatic empire, 
and concluded with begging leave to dine in com- 
pany with the princess. The request being com- 
plied with, when the otlier guests are seated at table 
the hermit enters the apartment, and, without far- 
ther exordium, commands the landlady to return to 
the hell whence she had originally inued. This 
mode of address, which unfortunately none of tho 
count's viaitors bad hitherto thought of employing 
at hit board, baa tho dosired effect on the hostess, 
who vanishes with hideous yells, but not without 
doing irreparablo damage both to tho dwelling and 
the dinner. 

The fact ia, that Baldwin, as a punishment for his 
pride, bad been unwittingly married to the devil. 
The remainder of the romance ia occupied with a 
crusade performed by tho husband, as an expiation 
for this unfortunate connectitin, and witli theatWen- 
tures of his two daughters, w'ho turn out better than 
could have been anticipated from their diabolical 
descent. 

Unions of the description formed in this romance 
were not only common fictions, but were credited 
by the vulgar. It was at one time generally believed 
that an ancestor of Geoffrey of IMantagcnet had 
espoused a demon, and from this alliance Fordun 
accounts for the profligacy of King John. Andrew 
of Wyntoun, in his Orygynale Cronykrl of Scotland, 
attributes a similar origin to Macbeth ; and a story 
founded on this species of connection is related as a 
&ct in tlio 35 th chapter of Luther's Colloquia Mon* 
saluu This superstition, indeed, appears to bare 
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The romances of the second class, or those 
which relate to Charlcmaj^ne, so closely re- 
semMe the fictions concerning: Arthur and his 
kniglits of the Round Tabic, that the same, or 
nearly the sjime, observations apply to both. 
The foundations of each are laid from supposed 
histories: Arthur wars against the Saxons, and 
Charleinagneagiunst theS.ii‘acens;hotli princes 
are unhappy in their familtes, and sometimes 
unsuccessful in their uiidciiakings. In each 
class of compositions the characters of tlicsc 
sovereigns are degraded below their historical 
level, for the purpose of giving greater dignity 
and relief to their paladins and chivalry ; 
sfnee otheiwase the monnrehs would have 
been the only heroes, and the different war- 
riors would not have appeared in their proper 
light. But, by lowering os it were the sove- 
reign princes, the writers of romance deline- 
ated the manners of their times, and pleased por- 
liape those haughty barons, who took delight 
in representations of vas.sals superior in prow- 
ess and ill power to their lords. The authoi*s 
of the romances concerning Charlemagne 
wrote under considerable disadvantages : the 
ground had been already occupied by their 
predecessors, and they could do little more 
than copy their pictures of tented fields, aud 


cxiateil in all and countries, and scorns one of 
the most pn'Valont to which nuinkiiul have been 
addicted. The Jewish R.'ibbins believed in an inter- 
course iH'tween the fallen angels and daughU^rs of 
the childrtm of men ; in particular, they believed 
tliat Cain was the progeny of the devil, having b<>en 
the offspring of the woman and the serpent. The 
marriage, however, of Daldwinj Count of Flanders, 
above related, and other unions of a similar de- 
scription Si>em to have been suggested by the story 
of Menippus, in Philustratus' Life of Appolloniusof 
Tyana. A young man, called Menippus, while 
travelling in the neighbourhood of Corinth, was 
accosted by a beautiful woman, who said she was a 
Pha^uician, and avowed she was captivated writh his 
love. She assured him that she was possessed of 
ample ruvenues, and was proprietor ofa msgiiiBcent 
palace in tlio vicinity of Corinth, whe-ro they might 
reside In the indulgence of every imaginable luxury 
and pleasure. Menippus went with her to this alxMle 
in the evening, c<*ntinucd fur some time to frt quent 
luT society, and at length fixed on a day for the cele- 
b-wtion of the nuptial ceremony. Meanwhile the 
philosopher Appollonius remarking some peculia- 
nues in me aspect of Menippus, thus addressed him : 
A Hcrceivo plainly, O Menippus, that you bar- 
bout or are harboured by a serpent.'' Mvnippos 


their method of dissecting knights and giants. 
On the other hand, circumstances were, iti 
some degree, more favourable to them than to 
the authors of the fictions concerning Arthur 
and the companions of the Round Table. The 
Saracens were a more romantic people than 
the Stixons ; and tales of eastern fairies and 
eastern magnificence offered new pictures to 
delight and astonish the mind. “ The knights 
of Charlemagne,” says Sismondi, “ no longer 
wandered, like those of the Round Table, 
through gloomy forests, in a country half 
civilized, and which seemed always covered 
with stonns and snow. All the softness and 
I)erfuines of regions most favoured by nature 
were now at the disposal of romancers ; and 
an acquisition still more precious w'as the 
iinagiuation of the east, — that imagination so 
brilliant and various, which was employed to 
give animation to the sombre mythology of 
the north. Magnificent palaces now arose in 
tlic desert : enchanted gardens or groves, per- 
fumed with orange trees and myrtles, bloomed 
amidst buming sands, or barren rocks sur- 
rounded by the sea.” All these are much 
less agreeable tlian genuine pictures of life 
and nature ; but they are better, at least, than 
descriptions of continual havoc, and the un- 


replicd, ** that serpent or not, he was to eapouae her 
un the morrow.” Appollonius invited himself to tho 
nuptial b.inquct : during thcontertoinmeiit he posi- 
tively declari-d the golden vei*scla, precious furni- 
tures and delicious viands to be accuriied delusion 
and phantom, and ho denounced the lady as a Lamia, 
who devoured tho.s« whom sho attracted by her 
chnrms. The bride entreated him to change tUo 
subject of conversation, but Appollonius persisting 
in his invective, she in turn began to revile the phi- 
losophers and sophists. Meanwhile the furnituro 
was disappearing, and the viands were perceptibly 
melting away, on which tho bride burst into U'ars, 
and begged to be excused from revealing her name 
and lineage. The philosopher, however, whom she 
had irritated by her rash attack on the sophists, was 
inexorable, and would not be satisfied till she ex- 
plicitly confessed that sho was, in truth, a confiniied 
Lamia, who had inveiglcnl Menippus merely fur the 
pleasure of devouring him, a pririlegc she would 
liave enjoyed as soon as tlio nuptial ceremony was 
completed. She farther admitted, that she w.as 
much in the use of this practice, which gave her 
s{H>ciul delight. Menippus was a good deal sur- 
prisc<I, tlianked Ap|>ollonius for this dclivenineo, 
and became in future more circumspect in his 
amours. 
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provoked slaughter of giants. Of all kinds 
of warfare the pigantomaehia is, in truth, 
the least interesting, as we invariably antici- 
pate what will be the final lot of the giant, 
who, from the unlucky precedent of the Titans 
and Goliah, has constantly fallen under the 
ann of his adversary. Indeed, in propor- 
tion to his bulk and stature, his destruction 
appears always the more easy and his fate 
mure certain. Butler pronounces it to be a 
heavy case, that a man should have his brains 
knocked out for no other reason than because. I 


be is tall and has large bones ; but the case 
seems still harder, that strength and stature, 
while they provoked aggression, should have 
been of no sendee in repelling it, and that a 
giant's pow'cr and prowess should have proved 
of no avail except to his antagonist. In tins 
respect, however, it must be confe«sc<l, that 
the book of nature differs little from the 
volumes of chivalry, since, while the race of 
mites and moths remain, the mammoth and 
megatherion are swej)! away. 


CHAPTER V. 

Romances of the Peninsula concerning Amadis de Oaul and his Descendants — Romances 
relating to the imaginary Family of the Poimcriits^Catalonian liomaticcs — Tirante tlie 
Whit«-~Partenopex de Blois. 


The reader, who has now toiled through the 
^mances of the Round Table, and those re- 
lating to Cliarlemagne, has not yet complcte<I 
ihe whole of his labour : — 

Alter crit nunc Ti{ihjs, ot altera quae vebat Argo 
Delcctos heruas; cnint otiam altvra liolla. 

ViRO. Ed, A. 

Had it been my intention, indeed, merely 
to compose a pleasing miscellany, I should not 
only refrainfroin analysingany other romances 
of chivalry, but should even liave omitted 
many of which an abstract has been given. 
But the value of a work of the desciiption 
w'hich I have undertaken, consists, in a con- 
Mderahlc degree, in iU fulness. The multi- 
plicity of the productions of any species is 
evidence of the kind of litcraturo winch was 
ill fashion at the time of their coni]>osition, 
and therefore indicates the taste of the age. 
Even the dulness of the fictions of cliivalry 
js, in some degree, instructive, as acquainting! 
us with the monotonous mode of life which 
prevailed during the periods which gave them 
birth ; while, at the same time, by a coiii|iari- 
Bon of the intellectual powers exhibited In 
romance ^vith the exertions of the same ages 
in law, theolog}', and other pursuits, we arc 
enabled to form an estimate of the employment 
of genius in those distant periods, and to be- 


hold in what arts and sciences it was most 
succesHfully displayed. 

Wliile the other European nations were so 
much occupied with romance writing, it was 
not to be expected that the Portuguese and 
Spaniards should have altogether ncglecte*! a 
species of comj>oi>ition so fascinating in itself, 
and at this time so much in vogue. The sub- 
ject of Arthur, and tlie topics connected with 
Cliarlemagne, had been exhausted, and it was 
now requisite to find a new chief and a new 
race of heroes. Arthur h«l been selected as 
a leader in romance, less perhaps from na- 
tional vanity than from being in possession of 
some traditional glory, and thus forming a 
kind of head and support, by which unity 
was given to the adventures of suboiTliiiato 
knights. Cliarlemagne was naturally adopted 
by the romance writers of the neighbouring 
countrj* as having many analogies with Arthur. 
In Portugal, however, where we shall find the 
first great romance of the scries on which we 
arc now entering was formed, there seems to 
' have )>een no prince nor leader who was thus 
clothed with traditional fame. Accordingly 
an imaginaiy' hero ivas chosen, and, as the 
first nmiRiice wliich ivas written in the penin- 
sula was {Hjsscssed of great literary merit, it 
had on overpowering and subduing efiect on 
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succeeding fablers. In imitation of the former according to Sismondi/ in 132t$. This opinion 
author, they continued the family history, has been also adopted by Mr Southey, 
sup]K)sing, perhaps, that the interest which who has entered at considerable length into 
had been already excited on the subject, tl»e reasons on which it is grounded. The 
which formed the source of tlieir works, oHginal work lie believefi to be lost, but he 
would be favourable to their success. This conceives that Aiuadiswas first written intho 
also furnished a certain facility of magnifying Portuguese langii^e ; and he argues that 
their heroes, as it was not difficult to repre- Loheira was tlic author, from tlie concurrent 
sent each new descendant as surpassing his testimony of almost all Portuguese writers, 
jjredecessor. Unfortunately the successive jiarticularly of Gomes Kannes de Zurram, in 
writers of romance supposed that what had his chronicle of Don Pedro de Menezes, which 
pleased once must please always ; in the same appeared only half a century after the death 
manner as it was long thought necessary of Loheira. He also thinks the Portuguese 
tliat an epic writer should have in his poem origin of the romance is established from a 
the same number of books as Homer, and sonnet by an uncertain poet, but a contcni' 
should employ the same forms of address, porary of Lobeira, praising him as the 
cuniparisoti, and description. Accordingly author, and from the circumstance that in 
the heroes of most romances of the peninsula the Spanish verrion by Montalvo, it is men- 
are illegitimate ; there are usually two bro- tiooed that the infant Don Alphonso of Por- 
tliezB, a Platonist and Materialist ; and, in tugal had ordered some part of tlie story to 
short, a general sameness of character and in- be altered. 

cident. The opponents of the knights are. The French writers, on the other hand, 
however, diffiereut from those in the romances and particularly the Comte de Tressan, in his 
of Arthur or Charlemagne ; they are no longer preface to the Traduction libre d* Amadis dc 
the Saxons or Saracens, but the Turks ; and Guule, have insisted that the work (or at least 
as the Greek empire w'as now trembling to the three first of the four books it contains) 
its base, many of the scenes of warfare are was originally written in French, in the reign 
laid at Constantinople. In some of the con- of Philip Augustus, or one of his predcces- 
eluding romances of the series, indeed, happier sors. His arguments rest on some vague 
fictions are introduced, and an attempt is assertions in old French manuscripts, that 
made to rary with new incidents, and the Amadis had been at one time extant, and on 
splendour of eastern enchantments, the per- the similarity of the manners, and even inci- 
petual havoc which occurs in the preceding dents, described in Amadis, with those of 
fables. But I am, perhaps, anticijiating too Tristan and Lancelot, which are avowedly 
much the reflections of the reader, and shall French : he thinks it also improbable that 
therefore, witliout iarther delay, proceed to while such hatred subsisted between the 

French and Spaniards, an author of the latter 
AMADIS DE GAUL,* nation should have chosen a Gallic knight 

for his favourite hero ; but this argument 
which has generally been considered as one strikes only against a Spanish and not a 
of the finest and most interesting romances of Portuguese original. To the reasons of 
chivalry. Hence, perhajis, diflereut nations Tressan, however, may be added the testi- 
liave anxiously vindicated to themselves the mony of one Portuguese poet, Cardoso, who 
credit of its origin. I^opez de Vega, in his says that Ix)l>eira translated Amadis from the 
Fortunas de Diana, attributes it to a Portu- French by order of the Infant Don Pedro, 
guese lady. On the authority of Nicholas son of Joan First ; and also the assertion of 
Antonio, Wartoii has assigned the composition D’Herbcray, a translator of Amadis from the 
of Amadis de Gaul to Vasco Lobeira, a Por- Spanish into French, about the middle of the 
tuguese officer, who died at Elvas in 1403, or, IGth century, who declares that he hml seen 

1 Ixn quatro libros del Csrallcro Amadis de i De la Literature dn midi do V Euro(« 

Gaula. 
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fragments of a MS. in the Picard langtmge, 
which seemed to be the original of Ainadisde 
Gaul : — “ J’ en ay trouve encore <|iielque reste 
d* un vtel llvi^, escrit a la main, en langage 
Picanl, sur Ics^iicl J’ cstime que les Espag- 
noU ont fait leur tmduction, non pas du tout 
Huyvant la vrai original comme 1* on pouira 
ViMiir par cestuy, cor iU en ont obmis en 
micuns endroita et augmentc aux autrcs.** 
The testimony of Uemardo Tasso, author of 
the Amadigi, a poem taken from the romance, 
is also against a peninsular ori^pn. To his 
evidence considerable weight is due. as he 
lived at a period of no great distance from 
the death of Lol>eira, and from l>eing engaged 
in a {M)cm on the subject of Atnadis, he would 
natumlly be accurate and industrious in his 
researches. Now the Italian bard is decidedly 
of opinion that the romance of Amadis has 
been taken fr6m some ancient English or 
Breton historj". “ N(/n e dubbio,'* (says he in 
one of his letters to Gindamo Ruscelli,) “die 
lu Bcrittore di questa (eggiadra e vaga tnven- 
eione V ha in parte cavata da qualche istoria 
di Bertagna, e poi abbelitola e rendutala a 
quella vaghezza che il mondo cosi diletta 
(vul. ii. let. 16(),) and again, “ Gaula in lingua 
J nglese dalla quale e cavata quest* Istoria vuol 
dir Erancia,** (vol. ii. let. 93). 

it also appears from various passages of the 
letters of B. Tasso, that as much doubt and 
misapprehension existed with regard to the 
country of the hero as concerning the original 
autiior of the romance. He says that the 
fr/aitricator of the work from tho British 
lustory thought tlmt Gaul meant Wjiles, and 
that ho hod erroneously styled his hero 
Amadis of Gaul, “ ]>er non avere inteso quel 
v<icahuio Gaules, il qual ndla lingua Inglese 
vuol dir Gallia.’* But Oualcs signifying 
Gallia, or France, Tasso concludes that Fmnce 
was the country of Amadis; he therefore 
resolves to call his poem Amadigi di Francia, 
apd expresbcs his confidence that the reasons 
he has iue$igned will besutheient, “a divellcre 
questo invecchiato abuso dall opinion deglt 
uoiiiini.” 'J his general opinion, that Wales 
was the country of Amadis, was not an unna* 
tiiral one, since Gaules and Oaula, in old 
English, was the name for Wales as well as 
Fmnce: — “1 say Gallia and Gaul— French 
and \N'elsh — wml-curer and body-cui"er,** ex- 


claims the host ill the Merry Wives of 
Windsor (act iii. scene i.) while addressing tho 
French doctor and the Welsh parson. Tliero 
arc also seveml circumstances in the romance 
itself, which might have led to the mistake. 
Thus AmodU proceeding from Gaul to the 
court of the king of England, which was then 
held at Vindilisora (Windsor) sails to a goodly 
city in Great Britain, called Brestoya (Bristol ), 
a strange j)ort to land at in crossing from 
Fmnce to England, but a very convenient 
harbour for one proceeding from South W'ales 
to Windsor. On the whole, however, Ta-sso 
seems right in sup]>o8ing that by Gaula the 
author of Amadis meant France ; for we are 
told in the course of tho w'ork, tliat Perioii, 
king of Gaul, and father of Amadis, summunl* 
to a council the bishoi>s and lords of his king- 
dom, commanding them to bring the must 
celebrated clerks In their respeclive districts, 
and tw'o members of the counsel were in con- 
se<iuence attended by Clerk Ungan of Picardy, 
and Alberto of Champagne. 

Though the Spaniards do not lay any claim 
to the original composition of this romance, 
nor to its hero as their countryman, the most 
ancient impression of it now' extant is in their 
language, and w*as printed in 1520, at Seville. 
This work woscomjnled from detached S]>anis!i 
fragments, which had appeared in the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. It was subsequently 
revised and compared with the old manuscript 
fragments by Garcias Ordognez dc Montalvo, 
who at length published an amended editloa 
in 1547»at Sulumanca. Fiom the prior edition 
of 1620, DTlerl>eray formed his translation 
of the four hooks of Amadis, dedicated to 
Francis I., and printed 1540. To these he 
added other four books containing the exploits 
of the descciulanta of Amadis, which wero 
drawn from Spanish originals: the family 
history w’as subsequently carried to the 
tw'enty-fourth hook by translators wlio also 
wrought from Spanish originals, but some- 
times added interpolations of their ow*n ; ami 
the whole received tlie name of Amadis de 
Gaul, whicli w'as the title of all the j>cninsiilar 
prototypes. The first hooks, which relate 
{>eculiarly to the exploits of Amadis, were 
compress^ by the Count de Tressan, in his 
free translation, into two volumes 12mo. 
iiU labour was entirely useless, as he lias 
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in a great measure, changed the incidents of Beltenebros to a hermitage, after receiving a 
the romance, and hid the genuine manners cruel letter from his mistress Oriana, one of 
and feelings of chivalry under the varnish of the chief [wints of Don Quixote's fantastic 
French sentiment. A late veision by Mrj imitation — the battIcshcfought,after(]uitting 
Southey is greatly preferable, as the events . this abode, against Cildadan, King of 1 reland 
are there accurately related, and the manners j — the defeat of a hundred knights, by whom 
faithfully observed. Lasuarte had been attacked ; and, finally, his 

The era of the exploits of Amadis is prior . innumerable exploits in Germany and in 
to the age of Arthur or Charlemagne, and he Turkey, when the jealousy and suspicion of 
is the most ancient as well as the most fabu- Lisuarte,cxcited by evil coun8cllora,had forced 
Ions of all heroes of chivalry. He is said him to leave Oriana and the court of England, 
in the romance to have been the illegitimate Amadis returned, however, in sufficient 
offspring of Perion, King of Gaul,and Elisena, time to rescue his beloved princess from the 
Princess of Britany. The mother, to conceal power of the Ramans, to whose ambassadors 
her shame, exposed the infant, soon after his Lisuarte had given her up, to be espoused by 
birth, in a cradle, which was committed to the emperor's brother. Their fleet having 
the sea. He was picked up by a knight of been intercepted by Amadis, and totally de- 
Scotland, who was returning from Britany to feated, Oriana was conveyed to the Firm 
his own country, and who reared him under Island by her lover. A long war was then 
the name of Child of the Sea. When twelve carried on betwixt lisuarte and Amadis, in 
years of age he was sent to be educated at the which the former was worsted ; and when 
court of the King of Scotland. There a weakened by two dreadful battles, he was 
mutual attachment was formed between him une.xpectedly attacked by on old enemy, 
and Oriana, who was daughter of lisuarte, Aravigo, who was ui-ged on by the enchanter 
King of England, but had been sent to Scot- Arcalaus. When in this dilemma, he was 
land on account of the commotions in her saved by the generoaty of Amadis, who 
own country. After Amadis had received the having turned to his asidstance the arms he 
honour of knighthood, he proceeded to the had lately employed against him, defeated his 
succour of Perion, King of Gaul, who by this enemies, slew Aravigo, and took Arcalaus 
time had espoused Elisena, and had become prisoner. On account of this conduct, and a 
the father of another son, named Oalaor. discovery that the delights of rrutrimony had 
This second child had been stolen by a giant, been anticipated, Lisuarte consented to the 
who wished to educate him according to his formal union of his daughter with Amadis. 
own system ; but Perion was consoled for the Their nuptials were celebrated on the Firm 
loss by the recognition of Amadis, who was Island, and Oriana terminated the wonderful 
discovered to be his son by means of a ring, enchantments of that spot, by entering 
which had been placed on bis finger when he the magic apartment, which could only be 
was exposed. His parents derived the greater approached by the fairest and most faithful 
satisfaction from this acknowledgment, as woman in the world. 

Amadis had already proved his valour by the The notion of a chamber, a tower, or island, 

overthrow of the King of Ireland, who had accessible only to a certain hero or beauty, 
iiivo<led Gaul, — an exploit similar to that with and which occurs in many of the subsequent 
which it may be recollected Tristan began his books of Amadis, is evidently derived from 
career. oriental fiction, which, as naturally to be ex- 

it is impossible to give any account of the pected, abounds more in the romances of the 
adventures of Amadis after his return to peninsula, than in those of Fiance or England. 
England, though they only dividethe romance We arc told in an ca-stem story, that Abdal- 
with those of his brother Galaor — the wars malek, fifth caliph of the Ommiades, and one 
of extermination he carried on against giants of the first who invaded Spain, arrived at a 
— the assistanceheafibrded to Lisuarte against castle erected by the fairies, on one of the 
the usurper Barsinan and the enchanter Area- most remote mountains in Spain. The gate 
laus — his lung retirement under the name of was secured, not by a lock, but by a dragon’s 
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tnoth, and over it was an inscription, wliich 
imported that it was accessible to none but 
A bdalmalek. 

But while eastern fictions have supplied 
some magical adventures, es[>ecially towards 
the conclusion of the work, the earlier and 
greater part of Amadis de Qaul is occupied 
with combats, which arc generally described 
with much spirit, yet are tiresome by fre- 
quent repetition ; and at length scarcely inte- 
rest us, as we become almost certain of the 
success of the hero from the frequent recur- 
rence of victory. 

Though the story does not lead us, like 
many other romances, through the adven- 
tures of a multitude of knights, changing 
without method from one to another, it sus- 
pends our attention between the exploits of 
Amadis and those of his brother Galaor. 

Amadis excels the French romances of chi- 
valry in the delineation of character. There 
is much sweetness in the account of the in- 
fancy and boyhood of the Child of the Sea, 
and the early attachment betwixt him and 
Oriana. This princess, however, proves to be 
of weak intellect and peevish disposition, and 
is fre<iuently disquieted with ill-founded jea- 
lous- Amadis is an interesting character, 
and is well distinguished from his brother 
Oalaor; they are e<iually valiant, but the 
elder wants the gaiety of the younger ; he 
also remains faithfully attached to one mis- 
tress, while Galaor is constantly changing the 
object of h[s affections, a fraternal contrast 
which has been exhibited in most of the 
Spanish romances relating to the descendants 
of Amadis. 

In the morals dispbyed,and in the general 
conduct of the incidents, these continuations 
are much inferior to the work wliich they 
follow, but they become, as they advance, 
more splendid in their decorations, and more 
imposing in their machinery. The Urganda 
of the original Amadis, as Mr Southey re- 
marks, is a true fairy, like Morgaine le Fay, 
and the Lady of the Lake ; but the Urganda, 
who, in the subsequent books of Amadis, smls 
about in the Green Serpent, is an enchantress 
of a more formidable descrijition, and her 

‘ Quinto libro d' Amadis de Gaula, o las Sergas 
doll cavallcro Esplondian hijo d* Amadis do Gsula. 
— Seciiief 1542 t^nv/oiso, 1557. Sergas is probably 


rivals, Zirfea and Melia, are aa tremendous 
as the Aledea of classical mythology. 

Of this scries of fictions, the first romance 
is the Exploits or Esplandun,' the son of 
Amadis, the greater part of which is the work 
of Montalvo, the Spanish translator of Ama- 
dis. In order to shelter himself under a po- 
pular name, the author called it the fifth book 
of Amadis ; on which it thus became the 
burden and excrescence. This example was 
imitated by the followers of Montalvo — the 
history of Lisuarte formed the seventh and 
eighth books, and that of Amadis of Greece 
the ninth and tenth of Amadis de Gaul. The 
Spanish romancers thus proceeded from gene- 
ration to generation ; and, in order to give 
some plausibility to the Utle they bestowed, 
they kept Am^is himself alive, who thus 
became the perennial prop of his otherwise 
insupportable descendants. i 

None of the progeny degenerated mors 
from the merits of the parent than his imme- 
diate successor Elsplandian ; and Cervantes, 
who tolerated Amadis de Gaul as the first and 
best of the kind, hath most justly decreed, 

“ that the excellence of the father should not 
avail the son, but that he should be thrown into 
the court to give a beginning to the bonfire.” 
The part of Amadis de Gaul, however, 
which contmns an account of the infancy of 
Esplandian, is one of the most beautiful por- 
tions of that romance. Oriana having given 
birth to a son, the fruit of her stolen inter- 
views with Amadis, delivered the child to her 
confidants, that he might be conveyed to a 
remote part of the country for the sake of 
concealment. Those to whom the infant was 
entnisteil, in order to travel more privately, 
strnck into a forest. A lioness, which resided 
in this quarter, made free to cany off the 
child as provender for her whelps. Unfor- 
tunately for them she hod a respectable hermit 
for a neighbour, wito met and rebuked her 
before she reached the den with her prey. 
■She was quite disconcerted at being thus un- 
expectedly canght, and, at length, by her good 
neighbour’s seasonable remonstrances, was 
brought to a better way of thinking, and was 
induced to undertake the office of nurse to 

a corruption of the plural of tlio Greek word Kryam 
(opus), vorrespoiiiling to htviuxi in Spanish. 
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the chilJ, who wns now conveyed to the her- 
mitage. There Esplandian was accordingly 
suckled with much blandishment by the 
reformed lioness, and when slie went to prowl, 
licr place was su]>]died by an ewe and a she- 
goat. Other heroes of chivalry, it may be 
recollected, were fostered in a similar man- 
ner; fictions, no doubt, suggested by the 
classical fahle of Romulus and Remus. 

As Esplandian grew up, the lioness acted 
ns a dry nurse ; she guarded him wlien he 
walked out from the hermitage, and after- 
wards accompanied him in the chase. 

One day King Lbrnartc, in the course of his 
field sports, entered tlie forest where Blsplan- 
dian was bred up by the hermit an«l the 
motherly lioness, and j>erceived the lead- 
ing in a leash this animal, which he loosed, 
when a stag was started, and hallooed her to 
the prey. When the game was overtaken, 
the lioness and two s|>anicls had their shai'es 


romance, is the chief theatre of exjdoits. 
Esplandian took possession of it in beiialf of 
the Greek emperor, having shiin its former 
gigantic and heathenish proprietors. He did 
not, however, long occu])y this fortress in 
quiet, as it was soon besieged by Ariuato, the 
soldan of the Turks, with a great army. But 
Esplandian had now additional motives to 
exert himself in behalf of the Greek empcn)r. 
Leonorina, the emperor^s daughter, and our 
knight, though they had never met, had be- 
come mutually enamoured, and inmutain, 
during the romance, an interchange of ama- 
tory embassies. Annato, instead of recovering 
possession of the Forbidden Mounhiin, whs 
defeated and made prisoner. Encouraged by 
this success, Esplandian carried the war into 
the heart of Turkey, and took the princi|>al 
city. Hearing, however, that his mistress was 
offended at his neglect in not liaving come to 
visit her, he departed for Constantinople; and 


of the spoil. The king was 8urj)rist*d at be- on the night of his arrival was privately con- 
holding this singular group, and Esplandian veyed into her apartment in a cedar coffer, of 
being carried to the verge of the forest, where which he Imd requested her accejitance. 
the queen had pitched her pavilion, was On his return the war was prosecuted against 
recognized by Oriana os her son, by means the Turks with new vigour. TIjc Christians 
of certain characters on his breast. In the were assisted by Uipinda, who, in ail his 
8ubse>}iicnt romances, the descendants of adventures, hod highly favoured Amadis, and 
Ksjdandian are usually discovered by some extends her protection to his latest posterity, 
inscription of this nature, or other personal On the other hand, the infidels were supported 
mark, as a cross or ffaining sword, an awkward hy the enchantress Melia, the sister of Annato. 
alteration on the Greek romances, where That soldan having effected his escape from 
children are identified by certain articles of confinement on tlie back of a dragon, which 
app.arcl or decoration, which they wore at the Iiad been provided by his sister, speedily raised 
time of their loss or ex|K>sure. animmensearmy,andbcsiegedConstautinopIe. 

Esplandian was brought up at the court of He was aided by all the eastern caliplis and 
King TJsuarte, and was in due time admitted soldans, and especially by an Amazonian 
into the ortler of knighthood. The romance, queen, who brought, as her contingent, a flight 
which is aj)pi*opriatod to his exploits, com- of fifty prime griffins, well equipped, whicli 
mences immediately after this inauguration, flew over the bulwarks of the city, and com- 
During a sleep, into which he fell soon after mitted internal devastations. The Gt'ceks, 
the ceremony, he was carried, with his s^iuire, on their part, were assisted by AinadU de 
by means of Urganda tlie Unknown, to that Gaul and the western iKiteutatcs. After a 
inconiprehensildo miichinc the Sliip of the protracted warfare, it was agreed that the 
Great Serf»eut, wherein ho was conveyed to contest should be settled by a double combat, 
the foot of a castle, the enchantments of which Amadis and his son Esplandian wei-e selected 
he was destined to terminate. on the one side ; the Amazonian queen and a 

Thence, under the name of the Black choice soldan on the other. The latter wera 
Knight (an ap))ellation bestowed from the worsted, yet, notwithstanding the agieemcnt, 
colour of his armour), he sailed to the For- the Paynim army attacked the Clmstinns, 
bidden Mountain, a stronghold on the confines hut >vas totally defeated and expelled tlio 
of Turkey and Greece, and which, in this Greek dominions. The emperor tlicu resigned 
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his kingdom in favour of Esplandian, who 
espoused Leonorina, daughter of the abdicated 
monarch. 

Now, after a time, Urganda by her great 
knowledge discovei-ed that AmadU, O.ilaor, 
Esplandian, and all her favounte knights, 
were in a short time to j>ay the debt of na- 
ture. She therefore sent for them to the 
Firm Island, and informed tlicin that the only 
way to escape moiiality, was to remain in tlie 
donuant state into which she could throw 
them, till disenchanted by Lisuarte, son of 
Esplandian, acquiring possession of a certain 
magic sword, when they would all spring to 
life with renovated vigour. 

Thus, although new heroes arc always ris- 
ing on the stage, the reader never gets free of 
the old ones. They subsist through the wliole 
romance of 

LISUARTE OF GREECE,’ 

son of Esplandian and Leonorina, who was 
destined to recall them to their former inquie- 
tude. His exploits occupy the seventh and 
eiglith books of Amadis, wliich are said to have 
heen written by Juan Diaz, bachelor of canon 
law. Perion, who was son of Ama<li3 de Gaul 
and Oriana, and bom after tlieir legal union, 
is the second character in this romance, which 
commences with the account of a voyage un- 
dertaken by Perion, fi*om England to Ireland, 
in order to be dubbed a knight by the king of 
the latter country. On his way he is sejMi- 
rated from his followers by a lady cruising in 
a boat managed by four apes, who insist that 
he should accompany their mistress, for the 
fulfilment of a great emprise. Ilis attendants 
proceed to Constantinople, where they report 
his adventure, and Lisuarte, in consequence, 
sets out in quest of his kinsman Perion. This 
prince had meanw'hile arrived in Trebizond, 
and fallen in love with one of the emperor's 
daughters : he had not, however, leisure to 
prosecute his suit, as fthe of the Aj»es hurries 
him away to accomplish the enteiq>iisc he had 
undertaken. 

Soon after his departure, Lisuarte also ar- 
rived in Trebizond, and fell in love with | 


Onoloria, the emperor's other daughter : but 
while enjoying himself in the society of Ins 
mUtre^, a lady of gigantic stature came to 
court, and asked from Lisuarte a gift. This, 
as usual, was promised without any inquiries 
as to its nature, and it proved to be the atten- 
dance of Lisuarte for a twelvemonth, wherever 
she chose to demand. Now this lady was in 
the interest of the |>agnns, and ha4l fallen on 
this device to remove Lisuarte, who was llie 
chief support of the Grecian throne. Tiie 
emperor of Trebizond was informed of her 
stratagem soon after the deimrture of Lisuarte, 
by a letter which was closed with sixty-seven 
seals, and w'hich also announced tliat Constan- 
tinople was about to be besieged by Armato, 
the Turkish soldan, who had placed himself 
at the head of a le.igue of sixty-seven princes 
— a coalition ingeniou-ly denoted by the num- 
ber of seals. 

Lisuarte, meanw]iile,wrasdclivered in charge 
to the king of the Giants’ Isle, w'hose daugh- 
ter Gradafiile fell in love with the prisoner, 
procured his escape, and followed him to Con- 
stantinople. There Lisuarte performed many 
feats of valour in combating the pagan ene- 
mies by whom the city was now liesieged, and 
was soon assisted in the defence by Perion, 
who arrived in Greece after having accom- 
I plished the enterprise in which he had 
j been so long engaged. At length Lisuarte 
having obtained possession of the fatal sword, 
Amadis deGaul, Esplandian, and the Grecian 
princes burst the enchantment into which 
they had heen lulled by Uiganda, in the Finn 
hland. The city being relieved by tlie return 
of these potent and refreshed auxiliaric^s, 
Lisuarte set out for Trebizond, hut, on his 
way thither, met with various adventures 
which detained him. I’erion arrived before 
him, but left Trebizond for a time, at the re- 
quest of the Duchess of Austria, whom he 
restored to her dominions, and received from 
her the highest reward she could bestow. In 
this romance Lisuarte is the Amadis, or con- 
stant lover, Perion, tlie Galaor or general 
lover. Perion, however, differs from his j»ro- 
jtotype in tills, that Galaor was altogether 
'UndistinguUhing in his amours, and had no 
i 


1 Chronica do lo« famoKos osftircados cavalloroa I do Oaul, hijo d' Amadin de Gaula.— 
Liauartc deOred t, bijo d* Esiidatidion ; y do Perion [ fUio, 
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pirference for any mistress; whereas Perion,j 
though guilty of occasional inhdelities, stilL 
retains the first ]>lace in liis aflfections for the 
princess of Trtdnzond. 

At length Perion ami Lisuartc meet at the 
]>al:ice of their mistresses, who, as usual, ad* 
mil their lovers to the privileges, hofore they 
have possessed the characters, of husbands. 

1 1 afterwards occurred to them to send amha.s- 
s^idors to Ksplandian and Amadis de Gaul, to 
talk of their nuptials; but, meanwhile, thc| 
emj>crorof Trebizond and Perion were carrieil I 
oflf I>y pagan wiles, during a hunting match ; 
and lisuartc having gone in quest of thcm,j 
came to tlic spot where they were detained,; 
anti was imprisoned in the «une confinement. 

While her lover Lisuartc thus remained in 
durance, the princess of Trcliizond gave hirth 
to a son, afterwards known by the name of 

AMADIS OF GREECE,' 


whose adventures, blended with those of his 
sein)*iternal ancestry, fonn the ninth hook of 
the family history, which is feigned, in tlie 
coinmencementuf the second |>art,tohAve been 
irnihited in I.atiii from the OriH'kjand thence 
translated into the Romance language: — 
“ Sacada dc Griego in Iwitin, y de I.alin en 
itiinance, seguii lo escrivio el gran sahio 
Al(]uife en las magicas.** 

The imprudent nnlicipation of Onoloria 
ri'ndere<l coucealinent necessary, and, during 
the baptism of her infant, which was j»er- 
formed at a retiieil fountain, he was curried 
o(f hy coi-sairs, and sold by them to the 
Moorish king of Saha (Sheva). It has been 
remarked, that the lineage of Amadisgenerally 
had from infancy some striking ]>ersond 
jtoculiarity, which, in the untoward circum- 
stances of their birth and cliildimod, was 
f^seiitial to a future acknowletlgmcnt hy their 
parents. Amadis of Greece was distinguish- 
able by the representation of a sword on his 
breast. Hence, when, at the age of fourteen, 
he obtained some order of chivalry from the 
king of Saha, he assumed the name of the 
Knight of the Flaming Swoixl. A black 
courtier being jealous of the favour which He 
of the Flaming Sword enjoyed with the king, 


I 

I 

i 
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' Amadis dv Grceia biju dc Dun Lisuartc. — Ituryo*^ 

\oib. 


accused him to his master of a criminal in- 
trigue with the queen. Amadis was o!)lige<l 
privately to escape from the wrath of the 
incensed monarch, and thus at an early ago 
enters on the career of adventure. 

The exploits in this romance commcnctVas 
they did in thatof Rsplandian,at the Forbidden 
Mountain. Amadis, who was yet an obdurate 
heathen, defeated and ex]>clled the Christian 
p(.isscssors who held it for the Greeks, and 
afterwards defended it in single combat against 
the Emperor Ksplandian himself, who cainc 
in person to recover that inqmrtant citado). 
After this he fell in with the king of Sicily ; 
their acquaintance commenced with a combat, 
but Anio^lis subsequently aided him in various 
enterprises, to which he was stimulated hy 
the }ULssiun he had conceivedfortlus monarch's 
daughter. 

Ill the course of his navi^tion to Sicily, 
Amadis arrivctl at an island where he disen- 
chanted the emperor of Trebizond, Lisuarte, 
Perion, and Gradutfilc. These prints, and 
their female coinpaniun Gradafiile, as was 
mentioned in the end of the last romance, had 
been carried oflF hy pagan stratagems, and 
were lying in the donnant state into which 
they had been lulled hy the sorcery of a 
|».agan princess, in the ^ame manner, though 
with difierent views, that their ancestors luul 
been put to rest by Urganda. When these 
heroes were completely roused, Amadis dc 
Gaul having set out in quest of adventures, 
met with tlio queen of Saha, who was scouring 
the seas in scorch of a champion to defend her 
ngsiinst the false charge of conjugal infidelity. 
Amadis espoused her quarrel, and having 
arrived in Saba, overthrew her accuser, and 
established to the satisfaction of the king tho 
innocence of his wife, and his Elcve of the 
Flaming Sword. 

After the account of this exploit, a con- 
siderable ]>ortion of the romance is occnpitnl 
with tho unremitting pursuit, by Amadis of 
Greece, of a knight whom he erroneously 
imagined to lie in love with the princess of 
Sicily, because he overheard him reciting 
amorous verses. He long pursued him with 
unabating animosity, and met with many 
adventures during his chase ; but was at length 
undeceived at a |>ersonal interview, at which 
he seems to have learned, fur the first time, 
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that there could be other subjects of amatory 
verses besides the princess of Sicily. 

While Amadis was thus occupied, his father 
Eisuarte lud returned to Trebizund, and had 
fonnatly requested the hand of Onoloiia. 
Unfortunately for his pretensions, Zairo, 
sultan of Babylon, had become enamoured of 
this princess in a dream, and had arrived at 
Trebizond, accompanied by his sister Abra, to 
demand her in marriage. His propositions 
were mucli relislietl by the emperor, but, 
1>ving of course op]>osed by LUuarte, the 
sultan resorted to warlike measures to obt^n 
jKisHCjisioii of Onoloria ; he accordingly be- 
hiege<l Trebizond, but the chani])ions he 
selected to decide his pretensions were defeated 
hy Qradaffile, who appeared in the disguise of 
a knight. The sultan aftenvards forcibly 
carried otf the object of his passion, but his 
fleet was eucouQtered by Amadis dc Gaul, who 
was B^ing to the relief of Trebizond. Ono- 
loria was rescued, and the sultan himself was 
slain. • 

Abra, his sister, succecilcd to the throne of 
Babylon. This princess, when she accom- 
panied her brother to Trebizond, had become 
enamoured of Lisuarte : her suit had been 
rejected, and the ]>angB of ill-rcquitcd affec- 
tion, added to the desire of avenging the death 
of her brother, induced her to raise up knights 
in all parts of the world to attempt the de- 
struction of Ub-uarto. One of her damsels, 
while on this quest, met with Amadis of 
Greece, and made him promise to grant her 
mistress the head of Lisuarte as a gift. Hence, 
on the arrival of Amadis at Trebizond, there 
was a dreadful combat between the father 
and son, which must have terminated fatally 
to one or other, hod it not been broken off 
by the appearance of Urganda, who now 
revealed that Anuulis was the offspring of 
Lisuarte. 

This, however, was but an incidental ex- 
ploit on the iMVrt of Amadis ; his attention 
iiad lately been engrossed by objects different 
from those by which it hatl been fonnerly 
absorbed. Niiiuea, the daughter of an eastern 
soldan, luid hillen in love with Amadis by 
report, and had already despatched concilia- 
tory messages, and sent a gift of her portrait 
by a favourite d\varf. Like the princess in 
the Tersian Tales, Niquca was of such re- 


splendent beauty, that all who behchl her 
died, or at least were deprived of reason. 8lie 
was in consequence shut up by her father in 
an almost inaccessible tower, to which her 
family alone hod admittance ; and afterwards, 
to preserve her from the passion of her brother 
Anastarax, this prince was enclosed by tlie 
magician Zirfea in a magic palace, surrounded 
by impassable flames. The view of the por- 
irmt of this beauty overcame the fidelity 
which Amadis had hitherto preserved to the 
princess of Sicily. In order to obtain access 
to his new iiiistress, Amadis, soon after tbo 
period of his late combat with L’suarta, so 
arranged matters that he was sold, in tho 
disguise of a female slave, to her fatlier the 
soldan ; he thus obtained admittance to his 
daughter, and, after a promise of iiiarriago, 
was received by her in tho clionictcr of a 
husltand. 

Meanwhile, Ahra being disap{M)ii:tcd in tlio 
Issue of the combat between Amadis and 
Lisuarte, assembled a great arm}'', and led it 
against Trebizond. Her forces were totally 
defeated, but Onoloria dying about this time, 
Lisuarte, at tlie persuasion of Gratlaffile, 
finally agreed to espouse the Baliylonian 
queen. 

T)io situation of Niquca no^v requiring 
retirement from a futlier's obscr\'ation, sbe 
eloped with Amadis, and soon after arrived 
with him at Trebizond, where alio was so- 
lemnly espoused, and gave birth to a son, 
named Florisel de Ni<iuca. 

That part of the family history which m- 
lates particularly to tlie exploits of Amadis 
of Greece, concludes, like the romance of 
Ks])landian, with the enchantment of all the 
Greek heroes and princesses by Zirfea, in the 
Tower of tho Universe, in order tluit they 
might evade the period appointed for their 
decease. There every thing that passed in 
the universe was magically exhibited ; a 
display which this a.ssembly while seated in 
easy cliairs, was destined to contemplate at 
leisure for the ensuing century. 

This romance of Amadis of Greece, and all 
its successors, have suffered the severest cen- 
sure from Cervantes. “ The next, said the 
barber, is Amadis of Greece, yea, and all these 
on this side are of the lineage of Amadis. 
Then into the yard with them all, quoth the 
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priest, for rather than not bum the queen 
Pintiquinestra, and the shcplierd Darinel, with 
liis eclogues, and the devilisli intricate dis- 
courses of its author, I would burn the father 
who begot me, did I meet him in the garb of 
a knight errant.” It is in the tenth book 
of Amadis de Gaul, which is feigned to have 
been written by Cirfea, queen of the Argives, 
and which cliiclly contains the adventures of 

FLORISEL DE NIQUEA,' 

son of Amadis of Greece and Niquea, that the 
character of Darinel, which seems so strongly 
to have excited the rage of Cervantes, is 
exhibited. This shepherd is a new character 
in romance, being anaraorous pastoral buffoon, 
who is in love with Sylvia, the heroine of the 
work. Sylria was the fruit of one of the 
stolen interviews of Lisnarte and Onoloria ; 
she of course was removed from her p.arents 
in her infancy, and had been educated in the 
vicinity of Alexandria. As she grew up she 
was beloved by Darinel, a neiglibouring swain; 
but as the fair one exercised unusual rigour 
towards her lover, he resolved to expose him- 
self to perish on the top of the highest 
mountain in the empire of Babylon. In this 
region ho met with Florisel, who was at that 
time residing at the Babylonish court. To 
this prince Darinel gave such an animated 
deecription of the beauty of Sylvia, that he 
disguised himself as a shepherd, and prevailed 
on Darinel to conduct liim to her abode. 
Sylvia was as unrelenting to the pretended 
as she had been to the real shepherd ; but, on 
hearing from Florisel an account of the en- 
chantment of Anastarax, who was still enclosed 
in his fiery palace, she became enamoured of 
that prince, and persuaded Florisel, and also 
Darinel (who had for a time relinquished his 
Bclieine of exposure on the top of the highest 
mountain of Babylon), to set out with her to 
attempt his deliverance. They departed to- 
gether, but having arrived at the spot, they 
understood that this adventure was resened 
fur Alastraxarc, an amazon, who was the 
fruit of an amour betwecu the queen of Cau- 


1 El doceno libro dc Amadis, quo cs cl cronica dc 
I>un Florisel dc Niquea, hijo dc Amadis do Oroeia. 
— yatlaJMI, 1532. 


casus and Amadis of Greece. The achieve- 
ments of Alastraxare occupy a considerable 
part of the romance ; and in their search for 
this heroine, the pastoral party met with many 
adventui'cs, of which the chief is that of 
Florisel with ArLanda, princess of Thrace, 
who h.ad fallen in love with him by lepoi-t, 
followed him in his travels, and, finally, 
contrived to gratify her passion, by coming 
to him in the dusk, disguised in the clothes 
of Sylvia. 

At length Sylvia was separated from Florisel 
and J>arinel during a tempest, and returrred 
to the flaming prison, or hell, as it is called, 
of Anastarax. Tlier-e she met Alastraxare, 
and their united efforts accomplished the dis- 
enchantment. Nearly at the same tirrre there 
arrived at this s|>ot a nurnirer of the Greek 
princes, who were travelling to the Tower of 
the Universe, to attempt the deliverance of 
their kiitdrcd. Sylvia was then discovered 
to be the daughter of Lisuarte, and was soon 
after united to her bcloverl Anastarax. 

Meanwhile Florisel and Darinel had been 
driven to the coast of Apolonia, where Flo- 
risel, forgetting Sylvia, became ertarnourol of 
Helena, princess of that country, but was soon 
forced to leave his new mistress, and, during, 
bis absence, accomplished the deliverartce of 
his kindrerl ; an adventure, the completion of 
which had all along been reserved for him. 

On his way back to Apolonia he landed at 
Colchos, where he met with Alastraxare. 
Falangcs, a Greek knight, and the constant 
companion of Florisel in his expeditiorrs, fell 
in love w ith and finally espoused this anrazon. 
Florisel, on his arrival in Apolonia, found his 
mistress, Helerta, on the eve of a marriage 
with the Prince of Gaul, an infidelity to which 
she had been constrained by her father; but 
Florisel interrupted the marriage ceremony, 
by carrying off the bride. This rape of the 
second Helen, as she is termed, produced a 
great war. The forces of all the ]>otcntntcs 
of the west of Europe laid siege to Constan- 
tinople, and defeated the Greek arrtry, chiefly 
by aid of the Russians. The savage monarch 
of that jieople, however, offended that hi.s 
assistance had not been solicited by either 
party, w.as anxious for the destruction of lotlr. 
Accordingly the Greeks having made art 
attempt to retrieve matters, the Kussiaits 
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unexpectedly fell on their former allies, and 
thus delivered Constantinople from the west- 
ern invasion, and secured Floriscl in the pos- 
session of Helena. 

Here the romance might have received 
termination, and the reader repose, but there 
yet remain two-thirds of the family historj', 
and the adventures of a long series of heroes, 
wlio of course must be ushered in by an 
account of the previous amours of their an- 
cestors. Amadis of Greece, in pursuing the 
treacherous Russians, to whom his country 
had i^ecn so much indebted, and who set sail 
liiiinediately after their late notable exploit, 
was driven on a desert island, where he rc- 
liolved to stay and do penance, on account of 
hU infidelity to the Princess of Sicily. Here 
he remained till that princess acci<lentally 
landed on the island, and, after the proper 
expostulations, )>crKiaded Iiim to return to his 
wife Xiquea. Meanwhile the Greek knights, 
particularly Floriscl and Falunges, had set 
out in quest of Amadis, and Imd arrived at 
the isle of Guinday. Sidonia, the queen of 
this country, proposed to marry Falanges ; 
but, as ho was scrupulous in maintaining his 
I fidelity to Alastraxarc, Florisel agreed to sub- 
stitute himself in the place of his friend, and 
accordingly esjKiused her majesty under the 
feigned name of Moraizel. He soon after 
ahamdoned his bride, but the effect of this 
sliort intercourse w'as the birth of Diana, the 
most beautiful of all the princesses of romance, 
and heroine of the eleventh and twelfth books 
of this enormous history, which chiefly con- 
tain the adventures of 

AGESILAN OF COLCHOS, 

son of Falanges and Alasti*axare. A repre- 
sentation of the figure of the incom|)arabIe 
Diana having been raslily exhibited at Athens, 
where Agesilan was profrecuting his studies, 
he W'as inspii'ed with such an irresistible pas- 
sion, that he rei)aire<l, in the disguise of a 
female minstrel, to the court of Queen Sidonia, 
the mother of liis mistress, and was presented 
to her daughter as an amusing coni]>aiiion. 
Here he occasionally entertained the court 
ladies by the exercise of his musical and 
jioetical talents, but at other times distin- 
guished himself os an amazon, in combating 


the knights, w'ho, on various pretexts, came 
to molest Sidonia. The circumstance of a 
lover residing with his mistress, and, unknown 
to her, in disguise of a female, is frequent in 
subsequent romances, as in the Arcadia and 
Argenis, and its origin must be looked for in 
the story of the concealment of Achilles. 

Agesilan at length having sufficiently sig- 
nalized himself by his exploits, a)q>earod in 
Ills real cliaracter, and undertook to bring 
Sidonia the head of Florisel, against whom, 
since he hod married and almndonetl her, 
under the name of Moraizel, she imd conceived 
the most bitter resentment. In prosecution 
of this scheme, Agesilan repaired to Constan- 
tinople, and defied Floriscl to mortal fight. 
It was arranged that this combat should take 
place in the dominions of Sidonia, but it was 
theiu discovered, on the arrival of the cham- 
pions, that Florisel might be turned to bettor 
account by employing him in defence of the 
island, which had been recently invaded by 
the Rnsrians. Having got rid of these enemies, 
Agesilan and Diana were affianced, and the 
general joy was increased by the arrival of 
the elder and younger Amadis. The Greek 
princes then set sail fur Constantinople, where 
it was intended that the nuptials of Agesilan 
and Diana should be solemnized. A tempest 
having arisen during the voyage, Agesilan 
and Diana were separated from the rest of 
their kindred, and thrown tf^gctlicron a desert 
rock, where they would have perished, liad 
not a knight mounted on a griffin p.icked 
them up, and conveye<l them to his residence 
in the Green Isle, one of the Canaries. Next 
morning their preserver having become en- 
chanted with the beauty of Diana, privately 
carried her off to a remote part of the island, 
and was proceeding to give her the most 
lively demonstrations of attachment, w'lien 
she was rescued by corsairs who liad acciden- 
tally landed, and was conveyed on board their 
vessel. Agesilan having missed their host, 
and being also unable to find Diana, set out in 
quest of her on the griffin. Having in vain 
surveyed the island from the back of this 
wingeii monster, he traversed many other 
atmospheres, and at length descended in the 
country of the Oaramantes. The king of this 
region, on account of his pride, had been struck 
blind, and had been sentenced to have thu 
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food prepared for him dcrourcd hy a imtiseoua ' 
dragon, which was now driven off hy Agesitan. ! 
This story corresponds with tliat in the Or- 
lando Furioso (c. 33. st. 102, ^c,), of Scnnpus, 
King of Kthiopia, wlio, on account of his 
•vcrwcening pride, had been deprived of sight, 
and had his food daily {>olluted by luiqnes, 
till relieved by Astolpho, who descended as 
from heaven on a winged steed. Resides these 
circumstances of resemblance, the nations, 
both in tlie poem and romance, ore of the 
Christian faith, botli monarchs reside in Uie | 
moet sumptuous palaces, and both deliverers 
are mistaken for deities on their descent. The 
origin of these, as of most other stories of the 
same sort, is classical, and is derived from 
the story of Phineus and the Horpie.s in the 
Aigonautics of Apollonius Khodius 

There on the margin of tbc boating flood. 

The mournful man&ions of ».vl Phiiicus stood : 
Taught by the wise Apollo to descry 
Unborn events of dark futurity. 

Vain of his science, the presumptuous seer 
Deigned not Jove's awfiil secrets to rovere ; 

Hcnco Jove, indignant, gave him lengtli of days, 
But qncnchcd in endless night his visual rays; 
Nor would the vengeful god indulge his tasto 
With the sweet blessings of a puro repast. 

Though (for they learned his fate), the country 
round 

Their prophet's board with every dainty crowned. 
Fur, lu ! descending sudden from die sky. 

Hound the pilod banquet shrieking haques fly. 
Whose beaks rapacious, and whoM talons, tear 
Quick from bis famishod lips the untosted fare. 

• I^wLet Ap. HkodiMS^ b. 2. 

The Argonauts touch at the mansion of Phi- 
neus on their voyage to Colchoe, and two of' 
their number, the winged children of Boreas, | 
deliver the prophet from tills disturbauce. 

After having le-installed the king of the 
Garamantes in tlie pleasures of a comfortable 
meal, Agesilan aet out on the farther quest 
of Diana, and arrived at the Desolate Isle. 
The god Tervagant had fallen in lore with 
the queen of this country ; but, being baulked 
in his amour, hod let loose a band of destruc- 
tive hobgoblins, who ravaged the land. An 
oracle of the god declared, that Tervagant 
would only be appeased, if tlie inhabitants 
daily exposed on tlie sea-shore a fresh beauty, 
till such time as he found one he liked as 
well as the queco. As the fair offering to the 


fastidious god was every day devoured hy a 
sea-monster, the island was now nearly depo- 
pulated, and corsairs were employed to ravage 
other countries, in quest of victims. Diana 
bad fallen into the liands of this crew, and, 
on her arrival, was bound to the rock. Tliat 
very day Agesilan descended on his griffin, 
and offered his services against the sea-mon- 
ster, On proceeding to the place of combat, 
the discovery of the situation of Ilia mistress 
invigorated his exeKions. Having slain the 
monster after a dreailful combat, he place.! 
his beloved Diana on bis hippogriff, and 
skimmed with her towards Constantinople. 

It may be remembered, that in tlie Orlando 
Furioso (c. 8), Proteus, being offended at the 
bad treatment the princess of Kuiiuda had 
received, in consequence of an affair of gal- 
lantly in which she had engaged with him, 
comiuissioned herds of marine monsters to 
dejiopulnte the countiy, and would only be 
appeased by a daily offering of a damsel, to 
glut an ork which was stationed on the shore, 
in readiness to receive her. Angelica was 
brought to this country by seamen, who 
scoui-cd the main for victims, and was bound 
to the tital rock when delivered by Hu^cro, 
who anived on his winged courser. This, 
like tlie btoiy of tbc blind king and the dra- 
gon, is of classical origin, and has been doubt- 
less suggested by the fiction of Perseus and 
Andromeda. 

On his flight to Constantinople, Agesilan 
8]iied beneath him the ship of Amadis, from 
which he had been originally separated, and 
which was still on its voysge. lie dexterously 
alighted on this vessel, and ]>roceeded with 
the rest of his kindred to the Grecian capital, 
where his nuptials were solemnized with 
Diana. 

Agesilan of Colchos is the faithful lover of 
this i>art of the family chronicle. Kogcl of 
Greece, wliose adventures occupy a consider- 
able part of the romance, is tlie Galaor, or 
general lover. He was the son of Klorisel 
and Helena, and is, I think, by far the most 
rakish of his kindred. It is true he is s|>e- 
cially attached to Leonida, a Greek princess, 
whom he finally marries ; but, at the solici- 
tation of any damsel, he sets out to the relief 
of her mistress : he usually begins the adven- 
ture by on intrigue with the ambassadress. 
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and concludes by an amour with the lady he Here they fall in love with two Parthian 
had served. princesaes, Rosaliana and Richarda, whom 

The reader, 1 presume, docs not wish any they espouse after they have gone through 
farther to pursue the involved geneali^y of the requisite number of adventures. Among 
the romantic issue of Aniadis, and a few w ords others, they had been present at a great 1>attle 
will biing us to the latest posterity. betw'een the Christians and Pagans, who, as 

Many of the chief heroes of the family of usual, had besieged Constantinople. In this 
Anmdis possess a seniiinental and platonic combat the king of the Island of Terror was 
female friend, like the Gmdiifhle of Lisiiarte. | slain on the side of the paynims. ills widow 
Fiiiistca acted in this c&]>acity to Amadis of. resolves to be avenged, and accomplishes her 
Greece, and attended him in his long quest of { purpose by carrying away the young prince 
his empress Niquea, w*ho had l>ecn carried off i Sapliiraman, son of Spheramon and the prin> 
while on her way to visit her father. In the cess Richarda, as also Hercules d^Astre, son 
course of their ]»cregrinalionH, Aniadis and of Amadis d*Astre and Rosaliana. These 
Fiiiistea came to a desert island, w here, having ! tw*o princes are shut up in an impregnable 
|iartaken of a certain fruit, they totally di< tower; and the ad veiitun*s of different knights 
vested themselves of their platonic liabits, who attempt their deliverance are related at 
and a sou was in consequence produced, who, great length. This U finally effected by FuL 
from the place of his bii-th, w as called garine, sou of Uogel of Greece ; and the family 

history concludes with the exploits of these 
princes after they have received their freedom ; 

SILVIO DE LA SELVA.* but wliat relates to them is chiefly of French 

invention. 

This prince first distinguished himself at A Spanisli romance concerning Flores of 
the siege of Constantinople by the Russians, Greece, sumamed Knight of the Swan, second 
whose king had lately transmitted, by twelve son of tlic Emjieror Esplandian, a work also 
dwarfs, a defiance to the Grecian princes, in translated hy D'Herberay, may be ateociated 
wtiich he mentioned tliat he hatl entered into to the history of Amadis. The adventures of 
a confederacy with a hundred and sixty the Knight of the Sun* and his brother Rosi* 
eastern monarchs, to bum all the habitations clair, may also be conridered os belonging to 
of the Greeks, Uiat they might be re*buUt on the same series of romance, since Perion, the 
an improved plan by his subjects the Rus< parent of Amadis de Gaul, was descended from 
^ns. A long account is given of the w'hf, Trebatius, father to the Knight of the Sun. 
which temiinated successfully for the be* Nicolas Antonio, in one part of his Dibljptheca 
sieged ; but they are hardly freed from tlicir His|ianis, says, that the first two books of 
Russian foes, when the w'hole bevy of Greek this romance were written by Diego Ortunes, 
empresses and princesses are carried off by and elsew'bere that they were from the pen 
one fell stroke of necromancy. All the knights of Pedro dc la Sierra. A third part was com- 
and heroes set out in search of them, and ]> 08 ed by Marcos Martinez, and a fourth hy 


meet with the accustomed adventures, in 
which Silvio de la Selva particularly distin- 
guishes himself. After the princesses are 
brought bock to their own habitations, it is 
found tliat, during their absence, many have 
given birth to children. Spherainond, sun of 
Kogel of Greece, and Amadis of Astre, son of 
Agesilan, are of the numl>cr. When S]>licra- 
inond and Amadis grow up, they are both 


Feliciano de Selva : Nevertheless the work is 
not finished, and the knights are left under 
enchantment. Cervantes says it contains 
something of the inventions of the Italian 
poet Boiardo ; but I imagine the Orlando 
Innamorato w'as prior to the Spanish work. 
The whole romance has been translated into 
English, under the title of the Mirrour of 
Knighthood, and into French literally from 


sent to Parthia, for it was destined they should the Spanish, in eight volumes. It has also 
be there admitted into the order of diivaliy. been compressed into two by tlie Marquis de 

* liect.os Ue Silvio dc U Svlva, hijo de Aaiadis de * Eipejo de principes e caval]cros«o Cavallero del 
Qrecia. Febo. — Sarai/tma^ l^K), 2 
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pAulmy, who has iiBe<l It as a fiame, in which 
he ha8 enclosed what lie considered the finest 
deUneatioiis of the whole family picture. The 
romantic story of the issue of Aina<lU has 
been wound up in the Roman dcs Romans, a 
work originally French, and written by 
Duvenlier. 

The fables relating to Amadis de Gaul, and 
his lineage, often supplied with materials the 
poets and dramatists of the nelghhouring 
countries. Both the Amodigi and Floridante 
of Rernanlo Tasso are formed on the first 
w ork of the series, and innumerable French 
and Italian dramas haye been founded on in- 
cidents which occur in Amadis of Greece and 
Agesilan of Colchos. The romances of the 
peninsula, however, in general, had less influ- 
ence on the early literature of this country 
than either the French romances or Italian 
novels. This Mr Southey attributes to the 
wretched manner in which the early transla- 
tions of them wera executed. He has men- 
tioned, however, that in Amadis of Greece 
may he found the original of the Zelmane of 
Sidney's Arcadia, the Flurizel of Shaks{)earc'8 
Winter's Tale, and Masque of Cupid in the 
Faery Queene. 

Having now discussed the history of Amadis 
and his descendants, we come to the second 
family chronicle, carried on in the romances 
of the peninsula. Of this new series, the first 
rumaiico, at least considered in relation to the 
order of events, U 


PALMERIN DE OLIVA.' 

There is no dispute concerning the language 
in wliich this w*ork was originally w'ritten, as 
there is with regard to so many of the other 
tales of chivalry belonging to this third class 
of romances. It first appeared in Spanish, and 
was printed at Seville, 152^5, in folio. A second 
impression, also in Spanish, was published at 
Venice in 152C, and is dedicated, in a prologue, 
to CiEsar Triulsci, who was then learning that 
language. The work afterwards appeared in 
15iW, 12ino, also at Venice, corrected by the 
Sjianiard Juan Matheo da Villa, and addressed 
to the Senor Juan dc Nores Conde de Tripoli, | 

^ Libro <lol faJiiOdU Ca\adc*ro Paluivrin do Oliva, 
V do «uit gmndc-s llcclioit. 


Embaradordell Universidad de Chipro, who Is 
told that it is dedicated to him that, as he had 
a taste for languages, he might learn the 
Spanish, and thatthis tongue might be ennobled 
by his acquiring it. In 104(>, there was pub- 
lished at Paris, in folio, a French version, of 
which Jean Maugin, called Le petit Angevin, 
is announced as the author. This production 
professes to be revised and amended from a 
former French translation, wliich is by an 
uncertain hand, and which, as is acknowledged 
in the preface, has only drawn tlie matiere 
prinetpale from the Spanish. Accordingly, 
Maugin, who wrought on it, has enlarged in 
some places on the original, and abridged in 
others ; the mode of w*arfai*e too has been 
altered, and the love intrigues have been 
Frenchified and modernized. This edition is 
adorned with cuts, which might suit any 
Spanish romance of chivalry, and are in fact 
adopted in the French edition of Amadis of 
Greece ; they represent a lady in child-bed — 
a young man receiving the order of knight- 
hood — an equestrian combat— a city scaled — 
shi(» in a storm — an interview between a lady 
and knight. The romance of PaUncrin de 
Oliva w*as also translated into English by 
Anthony Munday, and published in the year 
1588, 4to, in black letter. 

Like many other heroes of Spanish ro- 
mances, the kniglit who gives name to this 
work was of illegitimate birth. Rcymicio, 
the eighth emperor of Constantinojde from 
Constantine, had a daughter named Griana, 
whom he destined ns the wife of Tarisius, 
son to the king of Hungary, and nephew to 
the cinproRS. The princess Griana, liowever, 
j>referred Florendos of M.icedon, w'ith whom 
she had an interview one night in an orchard, 
of w hich the consequence was the j)roductioii 
of the hero of tills romance. Griana, by 
pretending sickness, concealed her pi-egnancy ; 
and on the birth of the child slie entrusted 
him to one of her confidants to he exposed. 
The infant was discovered by a pca&ant in the 
neighbourhood, who carried him to his cottage, 
brought him up as liis son, and be.stowed on 
him the name of Palincrin d'Oliva, from his 
being found on a hill which was covered with 
olives and palms. Palmerin was for a time 
contented with his humble destiny, but 
when he grew up and discovered (hut lie was 
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not the son of his reputed father, he longed 
to signalize himself by feats of arms. 

One day, while in a forest, ralinerin had an 
opportunity of delivering from the jaws of a 
lioness a merchant who was returning to his 
ow’n country from Constantinople. Our hero 
was taken to the city of Hcrmide by the peiiion 
ho liad preserved, and there furnished with 
arms and a horse. Thus equip{>ed, he pro- 
ceeded to the court of Macedon to receive the 
order of kniglithood from Floi*endos, who was 
son to the king of that countty, and (though 
this was unknow'n to both parties) the father 
of Palmcrin. 

After obtaining the honour he required, the 
first exploit of our young hero w;is destroying 
a serpent that guarded a fountain, of wliich 
the waters were essential to the recovery of 
the health of Primaleon, king of Macedon. , 
While engaged in this adventure, he received i 
the privilege of being proof against enchant- 
ment from certain fairies who resorted to 
this fountain, and bad a pique at the ser- 
pent. . 

The fame of this exploit of Palmerin being 
spread abroad, many neighbouring princes 
applied to him for assistance. In ^1 the 
enterprises undertaken at their request, Pal- 
tnerin was eminently successful. At length, 
extending his succour to more distant quar- 
ters, he delivered the emperor of Germany 
from the knights by whom he was besieged 
in the town of Gand (Ghent). Ileie Palmerin 
fell in love with the emperor’s daughter, Poli- 
narda, the heroine of the romance, and who, 
before this time, like the mistress of Artusdo 
la Bretagne, Imd appeared to her lover in a 
dream. Having distinguished himself at a 
tournament in Germany, Palmerin proceeded 
to one winch had been proclaimed in Fiance 
by the prince of that country, for the purpose 
of driving into his opponents a due sense of 
the peerless beauty of Ids mistress, the duchess 
of Burgundy ; but Palmerin, of course, esta- 
olished the superior excellence of the charms 
of Polinarda. After his return to Germany, 
this princess still continued in the retirement 
in which she lived at the time of his de{>ar- 
ture, but at length, by the intervention of his 
dwarf Urgaudo, he was admitted to her em- 
braces. 

Now about this time messengers anived at 


court from the king of Norway, to implore 
assistance for their master in a war in wldcli 
he was unfortunately engaged witii the king 
of England. The emperor agreed to send an 
army to his relief ; but Trincus, the enipei or's 
son, being enamoured of Agriola, daughter of 
the English monarch, privately departed with 
Palmerin, and anivetl in Britain with the view 
of aiding tlio father of his mistress. England 
now becomes the cldef theatre of advcntuies, 
which at length terminate with the departure 
of Palmerin and Trineus, who eloped with 
Agriola, the king’s daughter. Tlicy all set 
sail in the same vessel, and during their voy- 
age experienced a storm of some day’s conti- 
nuance. When it ceased, they found they 
were somewhat out of their reckoning, for, 
instead of having reached the north of Ger- 
many, as intended, they had made the coast 
of Uie Morea. During the calm, by which 
the tempest was followed, Palmerin landed at 
the adjacent island of Calpa, for the purpose 
of hawking, a diversion which, next to tho 
pleasures of the chase, seems to have been tho 
I chief amusement of persons of rank, and which 
continued to be so till the improvement in 
fire-arms. In the absence of Palmerin, the 
ship in which he had left his friends was 
taken by two Turkish galleys. The princess 
Agriola was presented by her captors to the 
Grand Turk ; but Trinena haring been set 
ashore on an island, which is the countei-part 
of that of Cixce, was converted into a Up- 
dog. 

Palmerin, meanwhile, was discovered in the 
island of Calpa by Archidiana, daughter of 
the sultan of Babylon. This lady can ied him 
with her, and took him into her sendee, as 
did also her cousin Ardcmira, w'ho then resided 
at the Babylonish court. Palmerin, however, 
maintained his fidelity to Polinarda, and re- 
sisted the importunate solicitation of these 
princesses. The disappointment had so power- 
ful an effect on Ardemira, that she burst a 
blood-vessel and expired. Amaran, son of 
the king of Phrygia, to whom she had been 
affianced, came, on hearing of her demise, to 
the court of Babylon, charged the princess 
Archidiana with her death, and offered to 
maintain his accusation by an appeal to arms. 
Palmerin espoused her quarrel, killed Amaran 
in single combat, and, in consequence, became 
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a KTeat favoarite of the soldan, whom he 
assisted in carrying on a prosperous war 
against the lineage of Amatan. The aoldan, 
elated with this success, fitted out an expedi- 
tion against Constantinople, which Falmerin 
was ordered to accompany. That knight, 
however, seized the opportunity of a tempest, 
which arose during the voyage, to separate 
from the Anatic fleet, and forced the seamen 
of his own vessel to steer for a port in Ger- 
many. Having landed, he immediately pro- 
ceeded to the capital of the emperor, where 
he passed some time with Polinarda. After 
remaining fifteen days, he act out In quest of 
Trineus ; and having arrived at Buda, he 
learned that Florendos, prince of Macedon, 
had lately slain Tarisius, who, it will be re- 
collected, was his rival in the affections of 
Qriana, princess of Constantinople, and had 
been united to her in marriage by compulsion 
of her father. Florendos, having been taken 
captive by the family of Tarisius, had been 
sent to ^nstantinople, where he was con- 
demned to the flames along with Griana, wl )0 
was sus|>ected as his accomplice. Palmerin 
instantly repaired to Constantinople ; main- 
tained their innocence ; defeated their accusers, 
the nephews of Tarisius ; and thus, though 
unknown to himself, preserved the lives of 
his parents. While confined to bed, in con- 
sequence of the wounds ho had received in 
their vindication, he was visited by Oriaiut, 
who discovered, from a mark on his face, and 
from his mentioning the place where he had 
lieen exposed, that he was indeed her child. 
He was then joyfully received by the emperor, 
and acknowle<lged os his succe^r ; his own 
son and grandson having been slain in the 
luittle with the Assyrians, who, after their 
se|iaration from Palmerin, had landed in 
Greece, but had been totally defeated. 

After these events Palmerin continued his 
quest of Trineus, but in sailing over the Me- 
diterranean he was taken captive by the 
1'urkish galleys, and conducted to the palace 
of the Grand Turk. There he was instru- 
mental in liberating the princess Agriola 
from the power of that monarch. He after- 
wards arrived at the court of a princess, with 
whom Trineus at that time resided in quality 
of her dog, having been lately presented to 
her by the enchantress, by whom he was 


originally transformed. Palmerin agreed to 
accompany this princess on a visit which she 
paid to Mussabelin, a Persian magician, in ex- 
pectation of being cured of a distemper in her 
nose. The necromancer informed her, at the 
first consultation, that this cure could only be 
effected by the flowers of a tree which gi-cw 
in the castle of the Ten Steps, an edifice which 
was guarded by enchantment. ' This adven- 
ture was undertaken and achieved by Palme- 
rin, who gmned the flowers of the tree, and 
an enchanted bird, which was destined, in due 
season, to announce to him, by an unearthly 
shriek, the approaching termination of his 
existence. He also put an end to the spells 
of the castle, by which means Trineus, who, 
in his canine capacity, had accompoiued hLs 
friend and owner, was restored to 1^ original 
form. 

This exploit is followed by a long series of 
adventures, bearing, however, a strong resem- 
blance to those alreadv related ; new combats, 
new enchantments, and new soldans with in- 
flammable daughters. Palmerin and Trineus 
at length returned to Europe, and the latter 
was soon after married to Agriola. At the 
same time Palmerin espoused Polinarda, and 
on the death of his grOndsire Reymicio as- 
cended the throne of Constantinople. 

It has been suspected, from what has been 
said in some Latin verses at the end of Palme- 
rin d'Oliva, that this romance was written by 
a woman ; and if so, it gives us no very fa- 
vourable impression of her morals. Nor docs 
she atone for this defect b}' genius or felicity 
of invention. M. de Paulmy, indeed, prefers 
Palmerin d'Oliva to all the romances of the 
family history of the Palmerins, and thinks it 
as superior to them as Amadis de Gaul to its 
continuations. But more weight is to be given 
to the opinion of the author of Don Quixote ; 
and even from the abstract that has been pre- 
sented, the reader will, 1 think, be satisfied of 
the justness of the sentence by which Cervan- 
tes condemned it to the flames. — “ Then open- 
ing anotlier volume he found it to be Palmerin 
d'Oliva. Ha ! have I found you, cried the 
curate ; here, take this Oliva, let it be hewn 
in pieces and burnt, and tlie ashes scattered 
in the ur.” 

The next romance in the series of the Pal- 
mcrin histories is that of 
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9on of Palmerin d ’Oliva and Polinarda, which 
was written ori^nally in Castilian, and liears 
to be translated from the Greek by Francisco 
Delicado. It was first printed in 1516 ; after-' 
wards at Seville in 1524 ; at Venice in 1534 ; 
Bilboa, 1585 ; and Lisbon, 1598. An Italian 
translation was published at Venice in 1559, 
and a French one at Lyons in 1572. Anthony 
Munday translated into English, hrst, that 
|>nrt of tlie romance which relates to the ex- j 
pluits of Polendos, which was dedicated, in 
some Latin verses, to Sir Francis Drake, and 
published in 1509 : He aftenvards continued 
jis labours, and produce<l the complete version 
ttf the romance, printed in 1595 and 1619. 

Near the commencement of this work there 
are related the atlventurcs of Polendos, which 
form the most interasting part of the romance 
of Primaleon. The first exploit of this hero 
was not brilliant. While he yet resided in 
the court of his mother, the queen of Tharaus, 
returning one day from the cliase, he perceived 
a little old woman sitting on the steps of the 
palace, and, on account of some imaginary 
offence, kicked her to the foot of the stair- 
case. The old lady, when she had reached 
the bottom, muttered that it was not so his 
father Palmerin d’Oliva succoured the unfor- 
tunate. Polendos thus learned the secret of 
Ills birth, for, in fact, he was the son of Pal- 
incrin, whose fidelity to Polinarda had been, 
on one occasion, overcome by an intoxicating 
beverage he had received from the Queen of 
Tharsus. The prince now burned to signalise 
himself by more splendid actions than the one 
he had just committed. Accordingly, he de- 
parted for Constantino])le to make himself 
known to his father, and performed the usual 
exploits on the way. He did not, however, 
remain long at that city, hut set out to rescue 
the Princess Francelina, of whom he hatl be- 
come enamoured, from the hands of a giant 
and dwarf, by whose power she was confined 
in an enclianted castle. 

Polendos returned to Constantinople durihg 

1 Libro quo trata do los Talcroso* licchnt en nrmafl 
do Primaloon hijo dol KmporaHor Palmerin, y do su 
horm.'uHi Polondoiq y <le Don Dunrdoa Prinripe do 
In;;latofTa, y do ostroa proruidos Cavallcror dc la 
Coric del Kinj>crador Palmcriiv 


a great tournament, which was held to cele- 
brate the nuptials of one of the emperor’s 
daughters. On this occasion, Primaleon, be- 
ing stimulated to the derire of glory by the 
exploits of his half brother Polendos, was ad- 
mitted into the onler of chivalry^ and greatly 
distinguished himself. The remainder of the 
romance is occupied with his adventures, and 
those of Duardos (Edw'ard) of England. A 
Ducheas of Ormedes, incensed at Palmerin d’ 
Oliva, because he had slain her son, had de- 
clared she would only grant her daughter, 
the beautiful Oridoina, in marriage to the 
knight who should bring her the head of 
Primaleon. This raised up many enemies to 
that young hero, and, as he invariably slewr 
the lovers of Gridoina, he became the object 
of her deepest detestation. Tl>e lady Hv»kI 
shut up in a remote castle, where Primaluiin 
accidenbilly arrived one evening, and laiiig 
unknowm, he completely possessed himself o% 
her affections before his departure. 

Tlie author of Primaleon dcisigned 

PLATIR,* 

the son of Primaleon and Gridoina, to succcrA 
[ his father in chivalry’, and a romance, of whicii 
lie is the hero, was accoi-dingly written to 
continue the series, which was printed at 
Valladolid in 15.3.'l. This work is one of 
those tales of chivalry condemned to the 
flames by Cervantes. “ Here is the noldo 
Dun Platir, cried the barber. It is an old 
book, replied the curate, and I can think of 
nothing in him that deserves a grain of pity : 
away with him without more words ; and 
down he went acconlingly.” 

This indifferent romance was superseded, as 
the legitimate continuation of the family his- 
tory of the l*almerins, l>y the superior merit 
of the romance of 

PALMERIN OF ENGLAND,* 

.son to Don Duardos, prince of England, and 
FIcrida, daughter of the Emperor Pulineiin 
d'Oliva. 

I Chronica del omy valentc y esforzadu Cavallcro 
Platir hijo del Emperador Primaleon. 

* l.ibro del famiwiwnmo y nmy valerooo Cavallero 
Palmerin de Ingalaterra bijo del Rcy Don Duane. 

ft 
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The most ancient eilition of Palinenn of 
Kiigland is in tlic Fi-cnch lanf^nage ; it was 
piinted at Lyons, 1555, is dedicated to Diana 
of Poictiers, duchess of Valentinois, and is 
KiiJ ill the title-page to be translated by 
Jacques Vincent from the Castilian. lu 1555, 
an edition in the Italian language was pub- 
lished at Venice, which also purpoits that it 
was transbated from the Spanisli. This ro- 
nmneo next appeared in Portuguese in 15C7, 
dedicated to the Infanta Dona Maria, by 
Francesco de Moraca. Of Momes little farther 
is known than that he wrus born at I5racan<:a; 
that ho was treasurer to King Joam III., and 
jierislied by a violent death at Evora in 1572.. 
lie informs the reader, in the dedication, that 
being in France, he had discovered a French' 
MS. chronicle of Palmcrin which he had i 
translated into Portuguese. 

In spite of this declaration of Moracs, and | 
<»f the circumstance that the Fi'cnch and 
Italian editions appeared twelve or fourteen 
years previous to the Portuguese, both pro- 
fessing to be translated from 8»panish, Mr 
Southey has maintained that l*almcrin of 
England was neither written in Spanish, as 
alleged in the French and Italian editions, nor 
translated from ancient chronicles, as pre- 
tended by Moiues ; but that the Portuguese 
is the lang:uage in which it was originally 
coin]) 08 ed, and that Monies himself is the 
author. 

With regard to the assertion of Moracs, it 
is argued justly that original romances were 
very frequently represented by tlie authors 
as translated from old manuscripts ; that the 
account which he gives of discovering the 
chixmiclcs implies that the story is his own, 
was meant to be so understood, and was un- 
derstood so ; and that if the work had not 
been original, the pretence conceniing the 
manuscripts conld not have escaped detection, 
ns the French and Italian versions could not 
have been unknown in Lisbon at the period 
of its publication. 

The difficulty arising from the priority of 
fbc French and Italian translations, Mr 
Southey resolves by adducing eimilar in- 
stances in w’hich translations have been made 
from written copies, and published before the 
original, and by conjecturing that Moracs 
T.'folc the bwk in France, but dchivcd print-' 


ing it till bis return to Portugal, and that 
meanwhile it wjis translated into French and | 

Italian. As to the assertion in the title-pages 
of the French editions, that it was taken from 
the Castilian, he Ixdieves that term to be used 
as synonymous with Sj>anish, which was, at 
that tijne, employed to denote generally the 
language of all the writers of the ]>cninsula. 

He remarks, besides, that the Sjmniards lay 
no claim to the romance, and that ho knows 
no proof that it exists in their language. 

Thus the way is cleared for the eviilenceof 
its Portuguese original, which consists in an 
assertion of Cervantes, that therc was a report 
that it was composed by a wise king of l*ur- 
tugtil, which, though a mistake as to the 
author, evinces the general belief that it was ■ 

written in Portuguese. There is alst>, acconl- 
ing to Mr Southey, internal evidence that 
Palmcrin of England was tlie work of an in- 
liabitant of Portugal, since to much of the 
scenerj' the author lias given not only natural 
but local truth. 

In Palmerin, ns in many othw romances of 
chivalry, the author gives an account not only 
of the infancy of the hero, but the ndvciitiii-cs I 

of his parents. Don Duardos, son of Fadrique, 
king of England, was united, as mentioned in 
the romance of Primaleon, to Florida, daughter 
of Palmcrin d'OIiva. One day, wliile 2 )ui‘su- I 

ing a wild boar in a forest of England, this 2 

piinco loses hia way and arrives at a castle, 
into which ho is admitted, and is aftenvards 
treacherously dctainc<l by a giantess called 
Eutropa, with the view of revenging the death 
of her brother, who had been slain by Pal- 
incrin d'OIiva. This giantess had a nephew 
called Drainiiziando, who residetl in the castle, 
and was the son of the person who had been 
killed by Palmerin. Dramuziando j)ro6C*nts 
the character (a very singular one in romance) 
of an amiable and accomplished giant. lie 
WAS, wc are told, pleasant in discourse, and 
(which was prolmbly no iifficult matter) sur- 
passed all his kindred in com'tesy ; lie con- 
ceived a friendship for Duardos, and, contrary 
to the intentions of the aunt, treated him with 
much kindness while he was detained a pri- 
soner in the castle. 

Florida having .«et out in search of her hus- 
band Duardos, with a large escort, is seized in a 
forest with the i*aius of labour, and gives birth 
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t<» two sons, who ore baptized by a cha]>lain 
who was ill attendance. This ceremony was 
warccly concluded when a savage man, wlio 
iniuibitcd the forest, aj'proached, leading two 
lions, ami possessed himself of the infants, 
one of whom liad just been named Palmerin, 
tlic future hero of the finance, and the other 
Kiorian. Iloth these unfortunate chihlrcn he 
stmiglitway conveys to his den, and destines 
tliem as foml for his lions. 

After this mishap, Klerida returns discon- 
solate to the palace, and a messenger is de- 
sjmtched to Constantinople to inform tlie 
om|>eror and his court of the recent loss, and 
also of the cajdivity of Duardos. On receiv- 
ing this intrllij^ncc, Primaleon and a numher 
of knights depart for Eiiglantl. A gi-eat pro 
I>ortioii of the early part of tho rcunance is 
occupied with the adventures of tlnwe engaged 
in atteinj»ting the deliverance of lJuanlos. 
Most of the knights fall under the [jower of 
tlie giant Dramuziaiido, but the only revenge 
be takes is employing them, as he of hite had 
employed Duardos, to combat each new cneny 
that Approached. 

Meanwhile the wife of the savage man had 
pivvailed on her husband to iLdim|uish liis 
intentions of dismembcinng Palmerin and 
I’lorian for behoof of his lions, and the tw'o 
young princes are brought uji as his own 
childi'cn, along with his son Selvian, One 
ay, when Floriau had roamed to a consider- 
able distance in pursuit of a stag, he meets 
Sir Pridofl, son to the Duke of Wales, who 
hikes him to the English court, where he 

ihtroiluccd to the king and Flerida, and 
tmined up by them with much care, under 
the name of tho Child of the Desert. 

S<nne time after this, Palmerin having 
strayed to tlie sea-coast, accompanieil by 
fkdvian, the savage man’s son, sees a galley 
strike on the shore. From this vessel Polemlns, 
mentioned in the romance of Primaleon, dis- 
embarks, liaving come to England with other 
(ii*eek knights, in quest of Duardos. At their 
mvn rtsjuest he takes Palmerin and Selvian on 
lioanl his ship, and sails with them to Con- 
stantinople. Here they are introduced to the 
emperor, who remains ignorant of the extrac- 
tion of Palmerin, but is certifie<l of his high 
milk hy sjiecial letters from the Lady of the 
’"*ake. Our hero was in consequence knightctl, 


and had his sword girt on hy Polinarda, tho 
daughter of Primaleon. During his residence 
at court a tournament is held, in which he 
and an unknown knight, who bore for liis 
device a savage leading two lions, chiefly dis- 
tinguish themselves. The stranger departs 
without discovering himself, but he is after- 
wards fouml out to lx* Florian of the l)i*sei‘t, 
and is thenceforth denominated the Knight of 
the Savage. 

Palmerin having become enamoured of Po- 
linanla, the daughter of Primaleon, and having 
expi'csscd his sentiments rather freely to the 
princeA*!, she forbids him her piTsence. In 
the depth of despair ho fomkes the Grecian 
court, and journeying towards England, under 
the name of the Knight of Fortune, succours 
on his way many injured Ia<lics, and hears 
away tlie prize from many knights, lie is 
always acc(»mi>anied in these exploits hy SeU 
vian, who acted as liis squire. Havingan ived 
in England, while passing through a wood, 
they ai*e met and recognized by the savage 
man. In the neighbourhood of Loudon, Pul- 
merin is received in a castle, of whicli the 
lady asks him to combat the Kniglit of the 
Savage, who Imd slain lier son. On his arri- 
val in London, the first business of Palmciin 
is to defy Florian of the Ravage. U is ciist<»- 
mary in most Spanish romances to stake 
against each other the two hrothers, who aie 
the chief characters in the work. On tlie 
present occasion, however, the coinliat is 
interrupted at the entreaty of the princess 
Flerida. Nor U itcverresumiMl, for Palmerin 
liaving overcome Dmiiiuziainlo, and set Diiar- 
dos at liberty, the birth of the champiouH is 
revealed hy Daliarte the magician, whose de- 
claration is confirmed hy the deposition of tlic 
savage man. 

Florian and Palmerin now leave the court 
of England in company, hut it is iinpossihio 
to follow them through tlie long wries of 
adventures in which they engage. A great 
projxirtion of the exploits in the romance art* 
|ierformed by the brothers, separately or 
united. Some of the adventures of Paliiieriii, 
particularly those in the Perilous Isle, j>ossess 
considerable beauty and interest. A number 
of exploits are, however, attributed to sul>or- 
diimtpc}iaractera,and a prfqx*rsliareisassigm’d 
to the giant Dramuziandu, who, though he 
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liail boen vauquishe<l l»y Palinerin, is allowed 
to retain his castle^ on account of his courtesy 
and jfood treatment of Duardos. Eutropa, 1 
nt vcrtheless, still retains her ill will to the i 
family of the Pulmerins ; and many of the 
incidents in the romance arise from her ma-] 
rhinations,and thoseof other af^grieved giants^ 
to avenge themselves on the brothers ; but all 
flieir efforts arc uUinmtcly counteracted by 
the magician Daliarte. 

The chief scene of adventure is the castle of 
Almourol. There, under care of a giant, dwelt 
the beautiful but haughty Miraguarda, whose 
])ortraiture was delineated on a shield, which 
hung over the gate of the castle. This picture 
was, in rotation, protected by knights, who 
bad become enamoured of the original, against 
all other knights who had the audacity to 
maintain that the channs of their ladies w ere 
corn|>arahle to those of Miraguartla. At 
length, during a period when the picture was 
guanled by the giant Dratnuziando, one of 
the adorers of the original, it is stolen by 
Albayzar, soldan of Babylon, who had been 
positively commanded to gain this trophy by 
ins misti*ess the Lady Targiona, daughter of 
the Grand Turk. 

Finally, all the knights being assembled at 
(*(mstantinople, espouse their respective ladies. 
Palnterin is united to Polinarda, and his 
brother Florian toLconarda, queen of Thrace, 
Avhose disenchantment liad been one of the 
priiH’i{>al adventures of Palrnerin. 

The romance, however, does not conclude 
with these marriages. Florian, whose cha- 
racter resembles that of the younger brothers 
in the history of Amadis, while residing at 
the court of the Grand Turk, had run off with 
lu3 daughter. That princess was now married 


to Alhayzar, soldan of Babylon, who had 
stolen for her sake the portrait of Miraguarda ; 
hut as she still retained a strong resentment 
at the conduct of her fonner lover, she em- 
jiloycd a magician to avenge her on the Queen 
of Thrace, who had been lately united to 
Florian. This queen, while disporting in a 
garden, is unexpectedly carried off by two 
enonnous griffins, and conveyetl to a magic 
castle, where she is confined in the image of 
a huge serpent. Florian’s attention is now 
occupied by the discovery and disenchant- 
ment of his queen, in which he at length 


succeeds, by the assistance of the magician 
Daliarte. The scheme of revenge having thus 
failed, Alhayzar, on account of the affront 
which luul h<K*n offered to his queen by Flo- 
rian, and exasperated at the refusal of tho 
emperor to deliver tluit prince into his power, 
invades the Greek territories with two huinlrcd 
thousand men, and accompanied by all the 
kings and soldans of the east. Three desperate 
engagements arc fought between thcCliristians 
and Turks, in wluch Alhayzar is slain, and 
the pagan army totally annihilated ; not, 
however, without great loss on the other side, 
for though Palinerin, Priinaleon, Draimizi- 
ando, and Florian survive, a largo proportion 
of the Christian knights perish in these fatal 
encounters. 

The fame and reputation of this romance, 
which divides the palm of popularity with 
Amndis do Gaul, has probably been, in some 
measure, ow'ing to the comraeudatiuns of 
Cervantes. For, if w'e may judge from the 
number of editions, Palrnerin w'as less read 
in the age during w’hich talcs of chivalry were 
in fashion tlian many of its contemporaries ; 
and hence its celebrity was probably the con- 
sequence of the extravagant eulogy of Cer- 
vantes. And this Palm of England, let it 
he kept and prcBcnred os a thing unique ; and 
let another casket be made for it, such as that 
which Alexander found among the spoils of 
Darius, and set apart, that the works of the 
poet Homer might be kept in it. This book, 
Sir Comrade, is of authority, for two reasons ; 
the one, because it is a right good one in itself, 
and the other, because the report is that a 
wise king of Portugal composed it. All the 
adventures at the castle of Miraguarda are 
excellent, and managed with great skill ; the 
discourses are courtly and clear, observing, 
with much propriety and judgment, the deco- 
rum of the speaker. — I say then, saving your 
good pleasure. Master Nicholas, this and 
Amadis de Gaul should be saved from the 
fire, and all the rest be without farther search, 
destroyed.”— Cciwantes, who had so keen a 
perception of the absurdities of the productions 
of knight errantry, would not so strongly 
have praised this romance unless it had de- 
8er>’cd some commendation j but though ?ol- 
merin he certainly the most entertaining of 
the romances of tlie peninsula, 1 cannot hi'lp 
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thinking the author of Don Quixote has some- 
what overmteil its merit. The arrangement 
of the incidents is as wild and perjdcxed as in 
other talesof chivalry. Besides, the individual 
adventures of Pulmerin are invariably pros- 
perems, and wc never feel any fear or intei*e8t 
on his account, as we are assured of a Iiappy 
issue by the frequent recurrence of success. 
The sentiments, too, are trivial, and the cha- 
r.icters of the heroines insipid, even beyond 
what U common in romances of chivalry. I 
Indeed, the author seems to have entertained 
a very unfavourable opinion of the fair sex, 
ami indulges in many ill-bred reflections on 
theirenvy, unreasonableness, and inconstancy ; 

1 nt he has not decked out his females even : 
with these attributes. The portraits of the 
knights, however, are better brought out and 
discriniinated. As in many other Sjmnish 
romances, Palmerin represenU a futliful lover, 
and Florian a man of gallantry, though more 
than usually licentious. But the most into* 
resting characters are Daliarte, a learned and 
f&ditary magician, whoreudes in the Valley of 
IVrdition, immersed in profound study; aud 
the giant Drainuziando, for whose safety we 
feel principally anxious during the last terrible 
conflicts. The Emperor Palmerin d’Oliva, 
too, is here represented os a fine old man, with ^ 
a high sense of honour, and great courtliness 
of speech. The damsels, the strange knights, 
and the castles which abound in this romance, 
are generally introduced aud described in such 
a manner as to excite considerable curiosity 
concerning them ; and I know no work of 
the kind where interest and susi>ense, with 
regard to the conclusion, are kept up with 
greater success. If in the rival work of 
Amailisde Gaul there l>c more fire and ani- 
mation, in Palmerin there is infinitely more 
variety, delicacy, and sweetness. 

Mr Southey, however, has drawn a jwirallcl 
between this romance and Amadis de Gaul, 
which, on the whole, is much to the advan- 
tigo of the latter. “ In the description of 
battles,” he says, ** the author of Ammlis ex- 
ceeds all poets and all romancers, ns he fairly 
fixes attention on the champions. But Mo-i 
racs sets every thing else before the eyes ; he 
is principally occupied with the lists and spec- 1 
tators, and enters into the feelings bedh ofi 
those who aro engaged and of those who look I 


on. The magic of Moraes,” he continues, 
“ is not go<xl the cup of tears is a puerile 
fiction compared wdth the garland which 
blossoms out on the head of Oriana. The 
hero of Moraes is courageous, virtuous, and 
generous, to the height of chivalry ; but it is 
abstract courage, virtue, and generosity, with 
nothing to stamp and individualize the pos- 
sessor. The Florian of Moraes, however, is 
admirably supported, and he is a more pro- 
minent character tlian Oalaor. But libertin- 
ism is only a subordinate feature of Oalaor ; 
that which stands foremost is his high sense 
of chivalrous honour. Florian has his wit, 
his good humour, and his courage, to palliate 
his faults ; but these are not sufficient, ami 
he is never rcsi>ected by the reader as Oalam* 
is. What is excused in one as a weakness, is 
condemned in the other as a vice. This is 
unfortunately managed ; for, as ho is tho 
cause of the final war, his character should 
have been clearer. Had Tnrgiana Immmi sister 
instead of wife to Albayzar, it would have 
been felt the Turks were in the right ; ami 
as it is, they arc not so manifestly in the 
wrong, as the author should have made them.” 

The romance of Palmerin was transhited 
from French into English by Anthony Miin- 
day, the Grub Street patriarch, as he has 
been called, towai'dsthc close of the Ulth cen- 
tury. This work, however, according to Mr 
Southey, was extremely ill executed, as it was, 
in a great measure, performed by journey- 
men who understood neither French nor 
English. It has lately been translated from 
the original, with much elegance, by the au- 
thor so often quoted in tho above inquiries 
concerning the romances of the peninsula. 

The work wnth which we have been last 
occupietl may be regarded as closuig tlic fa- 
mily history of the Palmerins. It was, I 
believe, subacfiuentlycairicd on in Portuguese, 
but this continuation obtained no celebrity 
nor success. There is, however, a very pretty 
French romance of the Ifith century, by 
Gabriel Chapuis, who translated so many of 
the Spanish talesof chivalry, entitled Darinel, 
son of Primaleon. The most interesting a»l- 
ventures relate to the Palace of Illusions, 
raised by a magician, in which every one 
who entercil fancied he enjoyed nil thinga 
that he wishcil. This work is announced as 
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translated from the SjianUh, but was in fact 
tlie coin|> 08 Uion of Chapuis. 

Resides tlic romances concerning the ima- 
ginary families of Amadisand ralmerin, there 
are mentioned in the scrutiny of Don Quixote's 
lil»miy, Don Olivante de Laura, by Antonio de 
Tor«|Ucmada, which is condemned for its ar- 
rogance and absurdity, and P’elixiimrte of 
IlyiTania, which is sent to the bon-fire in the 
court, for the liarshncss and dryness of the 
style, spite of the strange birth and chimeri- 
cal adventures of its hero. Pr Johnson, I 
8U]»posc, is tlie only person in this land who 
has been guilty of reading the whole of Felix- 
nmrte of Hy icania. llisliop Percy informed 
ioswcll, “ That the doctor, when a boy, was 
immoderately fond of romances of cliivaJry, 
and he retained his fondness for them through 
life ; so that, spending j>art of a summer at 
iny parsonage-house in the country, he chose 
for his regular reading the old Spanish ro- 
mance of Felixmarto of Hyifania, iu folio, 
winch he read (piite through.” — Boawdl'a 
Life of JotoiSOfiy vol. i. p. 25, 8vo. 

'rhe more celebrated roinnnco of Don Bo- 
lianis of Greece,’ is fiequcntly alludeil to in 
Avellaneda's continuation of Don Quixote, 
and is also mentioned by Cur\'antes more fa- 
vourably than most others of the same de- 
Bcnptioii, in the scrutiny of the lihraiy'. “ This 
which I have iu my linnds, said the barber, is 
the famous Bidianis. Truly, cried the curate, 
lie with his second, tliird, and fourth parts, 
had nml of a dose to purge his excessive 
i-holer : Iksides, his Castle of Fame should 
Iu‘ demolished, and a lieap of other ruhbUh 
ixmiovcd, in order to which I give my vote to 
grant them the beneiit of a reprieve, juid as 
they show «gns of amendment, so shall mei*cy 
or justice he used towards them ; in the mean 
time take them into custody, and keep them 
Kife at home ; hut let none be permitted to 
converse with Ibeni.” 

It would i)C needless to detain and tire the 
ixnwler with any account of llic hi«ti»ry of the 
IneeneVtIe Cavallero Don Poliiido, son of the 
King of Numidia,and his love with t!>e Prin- 


cess Belisia ; of tlie Valeroso Cavallero Don 
Cirongilio of Thrace, son of the King of Ma- 
cedonia, written by Bernardo de Vargas, or of 
the E*forzado Cavallero Don Clarian do Lan- 
danU, by Qcronimo Lo]»ez. 

There still remain, however, two romances 
of con^derahle beauty and interest, whicli 
first appeared in tlie dialect of Catalonia. 

When the Romans were expelled from 
Sjiain by the northern invaders, llie language 
they be<iucuthed was adopted, but soon dis- 
figureil by the conquerors. During the Dili 
century it was still farther cornipted by the 
inroads of the Moors, and had at length so far 
degeneratetl, that the Arabic became the cliief 
vehicle of literary composition. 

Ill the lull centuiy the French Bomaiis 
language was introduceil into the jHjninsuIa 
by Prince Henry of Ixirraine, who inairieil a 
daughter of Alphoiiso VI. of Castile, ami w;vs 
difl'used !iy the intcreoui'so which suhiustc<l 
between tlie French and Spanish nations, in 
their mutual resistance of the Saracens. A 
great change in consequence tot»k jibwc in 
the language of Spiun, and five or six diffe- 
rent di.'Jects were spoken iu tlie peninsula. 
Of these, the earliest, the most widely ex- 
tended, and the one whieli bore the strongest 
reseinldance to the southern Frencli Rominsy 
was tliat adopted in Catalonia. It was spoken 
ill that province, in Uoussillun and Valencia ; 
and, till the j>eriod of the marriage of Ferdi- 
nand and l8alie11a(wlien the Castilian tongue 
Iwcame prevalent), it was the language which 
afforded the best specimens, both of prose and 
])oetical composition. Petraridi is said to have 
been largely indcbtcii to the amatory verses 
of the Troubadours of this region, and two of 
the earliest and most interesting romances 
that have been prtKlnccd in Spain, api>carctl in 
the dialect of Cataloni.x, previous to tlieir 
translation into the Castilian. 

Of these the earliest, and pcrhai>s the most 
curious, is 

TlUANTE THE WHITE,* 
tlie fm>t part of which was written iu the 


^ Lil>ro primero dol valorriHo a invpiioU»lo pren- 
cipo D(m IK'lianimlo tirrrin, liijotlol Empirail«»rD<»n 
lanio«lc(Ircci.i, sac.-ul.i ilu lcn:;ua<irit*gaon l.xqu.'il 
l«- «•! {Kir «n hijo <K*1 vortuoMi 

Miivii Turil'io Fvrnaii U.'.. i'iU.k-i lo*!*, 


* 1.09 cinco libras del pffortjado y immcibilo 
C.*ivalioro Tirantc ci Blanco di Rooa S.'ibuU Ca- 
vrllcra lie la (iarrotcra, el qual |Hjr su alia Caval- 
Icria alcjuvo a wTpriiieipc y CVsar del iuq»t‘rio do 
firot'ij. 
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Catalottian dialect bj Juban l^Iartorell, a 
kni^ltt of Valencia, but bein^ left unfinished 
by liiin, it was completed by Juan dc Gall)a. 
The first of these authors infonns us he trans- 
lated it from the Kn^lisl), by which Mr Waiton 
conjectures he meant the Urcton language, in 
which it may have been originally written. 
It is difficult to say whether this asseition of 
the authois be true, or whether he hasfi-amed 
the storj", to gjvc some appearance of authen- 
ticity to his romance, wliich relates the ex- 
)doits of a Breton knight. That part of it 
which contains tlie history of the Earl of 
\Vai^vick, is, I think, most probably trans- 
lated, ns it closely coi-responds with the old 
English romance, Guy of Warwick, which was 
verHifitHl from the original French in the be- 
ginning of the 14th centurj' ; — a period long 
prectHling the composition of Tirante the 
White in Spain. 

At wliat time this romance was written or 
translated by MartorelI,is not precisely ascer- 
tained. It was first printed, liowever, at 
Valencia, in I4f>0; and there is mentioned 
in it a work on chivalry, entitled L’Arbre des 
Bataillcs, which was written in 13t)0; so tliat 
it must have been composed between these 
two periods. But the date may, 1 think, bo 
still farther limited. The Can.*u*y ihIuiuIs were 
<liscovered in 1320, and began to be well known 
in Kuroj>e about UOo. Now, from the false 
notions expressed concerning them in Tirante, 
and the extravagant idea which seems to be 
entertained of their j»ower and magnitude, it 
is probable this romance was written before 
their precise situation and extent were ascer- 
Utned in the )>enin9ula. On the whole, 
tlici-efore, the era of its composition may be 
jirctty safely fixed about the year 1400. 

Tirante, as has been mentioned, was first 
published in the Catalonian dialect at Valen- 
cia, in 1400. It was thence transfent*!! into 
tlic Castilian language, and j>ublUhc<l at 
Vallad<did in 151 1, one volume folio. There 
has been no subsc«|ucnt Spanish etlition, hut 
the Italian translation hy Ijclio Miuifrtidi 1ms 
passeil through three impressions, of which 
the first appeared in 1.533. The Count de 
Caylus more lately brought it forward in a 
Framli garb, after the fashion of the Count 
de Ti*essan ; he has altered the incidents of 
the stoiy in some places ; in others he has 


considerably abridged the work, by omitting 
precepts of cliivalry, and has almost every- 
wbere rendered It moi*e licentious. 

The hero of this romance, w'hile on bis 
journey to attend the tournaments, which 
were about to bo celebrate<l in England («»ii 
account of the marriage of the king of that 
country with a princess of France), is acci- 
dentally sejiaratcii from his com|>anions, and 
having fallen asleep on his horse, airivcs in 
rather an unwarlike attitude at the hennitage 
of William, Earl of Warwick. 

This nobleman, disgusted with the European 
worlil, had gone on a jalgrimage to Jenistilcni. 
Thence he spread a report of lua death, which 
seems to have been eagerly received in Eng- 
land, returned to hia own country in disguise, 
and establislicd Iiimsclf in a retirement near 
the castle in which his countess i*e.sidiHL 
After he had passed some time in solitude 
fortune gave him an op|K>rtuiiity of rendeiiiig 
signal sendee to his country. The gnrat king 
of the Canary inlands had landed in Britain 
with a formidable army, and ha4i subihied 
nearly the wliole of England, while the monaivli 
of the conquered country, driven successively 
from London and Canterbury, luul sought 
refuge in the town of Warwick, which was 
soon invested by the Canary forces. At this 
crisis, the earl, who lived in the neighbour- 
hood, came to the assistanco of his prince ; 
killed the intrusive moimrah in single com- 
bat, and defeated his successor in a pitched 
Imttic. After these impoHant services tho 
carl discovered himself to hia countess, and 
again retired to his hennihige. In the Eng- 
lish metrical romance of Guy of Warwick, 
translated from the French, that earl, after a 
long al>scnce, returns to England, in disgnt 4 
of a palmer, visits his comitess unknown to 
her, and delivera king Aihehtano fi*om an 
invasion of the Djxnes, who ha«l besieged him 
ill Winchester, by overthrowing their cham- 
pion in single combat. 

William of Wawick was engaged in tho 
perusal of L’Arhre des Batailles, when tlio 
unknown and di-owsy knight arrived at his 
habitation. Wlien roused from the sleep in 
which he was plunged, he infonned the earl 
tliat his name was Tirante el Blanco, that lie 
was so called, because lus father was lord of 
the marches of Tirranie, situated in that part 
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of France which was opposite to the coast of 1 
Kn>?land, nml that hU mother was dauj^litcr i 
to the Duke of Uiitany. After this genea- 
logical sketch, he mentioned his design of 
attending the tonrnaineiits, and receiving the 
honour of knigJithood. His host accoi-dingly 
lead to him a clmpter from L’Arbre des Ba- < 
tallies, which was a work on the institutions 
of chivalry. This prelection he accompanied 
with a learned commentary', explaining the 
different sorts of arms which were used in 
combats, and dwelling on the exploits of an- 
cient knights : “ But, ns it is late,” continues 
he, “ your company must be at a distance ; 
you are ignorant of the roads, and you will 
be in danger of losing yourself in the woods, 
w’ith which this district is covered. I there- 
fore recommend an immediate departure.” 
The above arguments might certainly have 
Buppoi'ted a more hospitable conclusion, hut 
Tiran is dismissed with a present of the Tree 
of Battlee, as a manual of chivaliy, and a 
request to revisit the hermitage on hU return ! 
from the tountaments. 

Tiran accordingly, when tlie festival, which 
lasted a twelvemonth, was concluded, i-epaired 
to the licrmitagc, and, encouraged by the 
proofs he had formerly received of the hospit- 
able disposition of the earl, brought his com- 
iwuiions, to the number of thirty-eight, along 
with liiin. The earl, after be bad recovercii 
from his consternation, demanded an account 
of the tournaments, and inquired who had 
most distinguished himself. He is answered 
hy Diofela), one of his guests, that it was 
^’iran himself ; tliat a French lord, called 
A'illcnnes, having objected to Ins wearing a 
knot which had adorned the bosom of the 
beautiful Agnes, daughter to the Duke of 
lierri, harl defied liim to mortal combat, and 
had rci[uired that they should fight aniied 
with a paper buckler and a.helmct of flowers. 
The combatiuits having accordingly met in 
this fmilastic army, Villermcs was killwl in 
the encounter. Tiran having re<*overe<l from 
eleven woninls lie had received, six of which, 
according to surgical etiquette, ought to have 
Ik'cu mortal, kilksl in one day four knights, 
who wore bmtherK in arins, and who proved 
b> 1 k! the Dukes of Hui*gundy and Ikivaria, 
and the Kings of Poland and Friczeland. 
Tiiis last monarch found an avenger in one of 


his subjects, Kyrie Eleison, or, Lord hoM 
mercy w^, who was su.spected of a descent 
from the ancient giants. On arriving in Eng- 
land, this champion visited the tomb of his 
master, and expired of grief on beholding his 
monument, and the arms of Tiran suspended 
over the banners of his sovereign. His )>lacc 
was 8up]>lied by his brother Thomas of j^Ion- 
tauban, whose stature afforded still more 
unequivocal symptoms of gigantic ancestry. 
In spite of his fiedigree, or perhaps in conse- 
quence of it, as giants were always unlucky 
in the romantic ages, he was overthrown hy 
Tiran, and consented to beg his life. 

Here ends the relation of the exploits of 
Tiran,duringthe marriage festivalsof England. 
From tlie hennitage of the Earl of Warwick 
he returns to Britany, where a messenger soon 
after arrives with intelligence that Rhodes 
and its knights are closely besieged by the 
Genoese and the Sultan of Cairo. Tiran sets 
out for the relief of this island, and takes 
! Philip, the youngest son of the Kingof France, 
along with him. In the course of their voyage 
they anchor in the roatls of Palmero. The 
King of Sicily throws over a platform from 
the port to the vessel of Tiran, and covers 
it with tapestry, hanging down to the sea. 
Tiran and his coni jianions, having been treated 
on shore with corresponding magnificence, 
proceed on their destination. The siege of 
Rhodes is raised immediately on their landing, 
and after this success they return to Sicily, 
where Philip is united to the princess of that 
: country. 

Soon after the marriage of Philip and the 
princess, a mossengcr from the Emperor of 
Constantinople announces the invasion of his 
master’s territories, by a Moorish soldaii and 
the Grand Turk. Our licro proceeds to the 
succour of the Greek empire, and immediately 
on his arrival is entrusted hy its sovereign 
with the chief command of the forces. After 
Tiran receives this a]»poinlmcnt, a great part 
of the romance is o<*cui)ied with long details 
, of the war carried on against the Turks, who 
are defeated in several pitched battles, la 
, one of those the Kings of Cappadocia and 
Kg)']»t, and a hundred thousand men, are 
, kille^l on the ]>art of the enemy : tlie Sultan, 
the King of Africa, the Grand Turk, and 
Grand Turk's son, are scveielv wounded ; 
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with a loss of only twelve hmnlred and thirty- 
four men on the side of the Greeks. Being 
unable to withstand such inequality of slaugh- 
ter, the Turks ore forced to solicit a truce. 
This being granted, the interval of rej)Ose is 
occupied with splendid festivals and tuurna- 
menu, held at Constantinople. During this 
pcriotl, Urganda,sisterof therenownetl Arthur, 
arrives at Constantinople in quest of her bro- 
ther. The emperor exhibits to her an old 
gentleman he kept in a cage, whom she 
sjioi'dily recognises as the object of her search. 
As long as he retains his sw'ord, the famed 
Escalibor, in his hand, he returns most perti- 
nent answers to the questions addressed to 
him ; but w'hen deprived of this supj^ort, his 
observations becomes extremely infantile. 
Urganda is permitted to take him along with 
her. On the same evening she gives a splendid 
supper, in the vessel in w*hich she liad arrived, 
to the emperor and his court, and seU sail 
with her brother next morning. But it is 
not said how Arthur found his way to Con- 
stantinople, nor where ho went after liis 
departure. In tliis stage too, of the romance, 
the intrigues of the Greek )a<lies with the 
French knighU who liad accompanie<l Tiran 
to Constantinople, are related, and the parti- 
culars of some of them detailed with unne- 
cessary minuteness. Hyppolito seduces, or 
rathcrisseduced by, the empress; and Diofelw, 
afterw’ards created Duke of Macedonia, carries 
on an amour with Stephania, one of the atten- 
dants of Carmesina, (hiughter of the emperor. 
Tiran becomes enamoured of this jirincess, 
who, during day, was always surrounded by 
a hundi*ed and seventy damsels ; but at other 
seasons he has frequent interviews wnth her, 
by favour of one of her attendants, called 
Blazirdemavida. The good understanding, 
how’cver, which subsisted between Tiran and 
the jirinccss, is at length interruj)ted by the 
])lots of the Vedova Reposada, another atten- 
<laut, who, having fallen in love with Tiran, 
contrives to make him jcalousof hermistress, 
by a stratagem resembling that wliicli deceives 
Claudio in Much Ado about N(»thing,and also 
the lover of Geneura in the fifth canto of the 
Orlando Furioso. 

The truce between the Turks and Chris- 
tians being cxj>ircd, Tiran si‘ts out for the 
army without taking leave of the princess. 


While the vessel in wliich he was io be con- 
veyed is still at anchor in the roads, she dis- 
patches Plazirdemavida to inquire into the 
reasons of his conduct ; but a storm having 
meanwhile arisen, and the ship having been 
driven from its moorings, her emissary is un- 
able to return to Constantinople, and tho 
vessel is carried towards the coast of Africa. 
Tw’omariners convey IMazirdeinavidaon shore. 
Tiran remmns with a single sailor in the veicsel, 
until it is at length wrecked on the coast of 
Tunis. While w'andering on the shore, our 
hero meets accidentally with tlie ambassador 
of the king of Treinecen, is conducted by him 
to court, and proves of great service to that 
monarch in the wars in which he was engaged. 
On one occasion Tiran besieges the town of 
Montagata, w'hen, to his great surprise, Plazir- 
deinavida, whom he believed lost, comes to his 
camp to intercede for the inhabitants, and is 
now appointed queen of an extensive territory. 
Tiran, by means of similar alliances and con- 
quests, is enabled to embark a hundred and 
fifty thousand infantiy, and eighty-eight 
thousand cavalry, for the succour of the 
Greek emperor. Soon after his return to 
Constantino])le with this formidable arma- 
ment, he burns the Turkish fleet, and, by- 
taking a strong }>osition in rear of their army 
(wliich rendered a retreat impracticable) ho 
ultimately secures an advantageous peace. 

Splendid preparations are now made for tho 
nuptials of Tiran and Carmesina ; an event 
w’liich Tiran had rendered insipid l>eforc his 
Inst expedition against the Turks. While on 
his return to Constantino]>le, after the con- 
clusion of the treaty, he receives onlers, at 
the distance of a day's journey from the city, 
to w-ait till the pre}>amtions be completed. In 
this inter\al, while lounging one day on the 
banks of a river, and conversing on his haj>- 
piness with the kings of Ethiopia, Fez, and 
Sicily, he is seized with a pleurisy, and expires 
soon after. When this intelligence is brought 
to Constantinople, the eini>eror dies (»f grief; 
and the demise of the princess on the stimu 
day completes the triple mortality. The 
empress having gnven orders for the funemls, 
(tosses the ensuing night with her lover Hyit- 
(toliio, who redoubles lier impatience to shni*o 
with liiin the throne io which she had now 
succcc'^cd. After a joint n*ign of thi-ec yoai-s, 
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8)jc bequeaths to him the empire, and her 
place is supplied by a daughter of the king of 
England.^ 

I liave been thus minute in the account of 
Tirante the White, as it is one of the three 
romances preaer>’ed in the scrutiny of Don 
Quixote’s library. “ By her taking so many 
romances together,” says Cer\'antes, “ there 
fell one at the barber’s feet, who had a mind 
to see wliat it was, and found it to be Tirante 
the Wliite. God save me, quoth the priest, 
with a loud voice, is Tirante the White there ? 
Give me him here, neighbour, for 1 shall find 
in him a treasure of delight and a mine of 
entertainment. Here we have Don Kyrie 
Elcison of Montalvan, a valorous knight, and 
liis brother Thomas of Montalvan, and the 
knight Fonseca, and the combat which the 
valiant Detriantc fought with Alano ; and the 
smart conceits of the damsel Plazirdemavida, 
with the amours and artifices of the widow 
Reposada, and madam the empress in love 
with her squire Hyppolito.” He then advises 
the housewife to take it home, and n^ad it ; 
“ for though, continues the priest, ” the author 
deserved to be sent to the gullies for writing 
80 many foolish things seriou.sly, yet, in its! 
w’ay,* it is the best book in the world. Here I 
the knights eat and sleep, and die in their 
IhmIs, and make their wills before their death, ! 
with several things wdiich are w'auting in all 
other books of this kind.” 

It cannot, indeed, be denied, that Tirante 
the White is of a nature altogether different 
from the other romances of cluvalr>’. It pos- 
sesses much more quaintness and pleasantrv\ 
Nor is it occupied with the detached adven- 
tures of a dozen different knights ; the atten- 
tion is constantly fixed on the adventures of 1 
Tiran, of whom the reader never loses sight, ' 
and, excej>t in the account of the fetes in 
Kngl.'ind, which occupies a small jmrt of the 
work, there arc hardly any tournaments or I 
singal combats. Tiran is more a skilful com- 
nmmler than a valiant knight, and subdues 
his enemies more by a knowledge in the art 

1 The cclobraled Baron fJrimm, ** did not, it 
iironoi, ad<l to bis othor qualihcutions tho ctuirms of 
an agreeable person, took incre<UbIe pains to supply 
bis iialur.il dofieiency by ibo artiflebl re^ouret'S of 
lb(' toilet. TIh* quantity of eenise, or while paint, 
willi wbk'b be dail> niled tip the lines and wrinkles 


of war, than by his personal courage. In 
other romances the heroes are only endowed 
with bravery, all besides is the w'ork of magi- 
cians. Tiran, on the contrary, perfonns 
nothing iucredible, every thing he does lies 
within the sphere <»f human capacity. Giants, 
so prevalent in other romances, are here 
dwindled to nothing. Kyrie Elcison and his 
brother Thomas are but meagre monsters. 
No lielplessfemalesare protected, no enchanted 
castles restored to the ordinary jtroiteiUes of 
stone and lime. I remember, indeed, no ma- 
gical story, except that of Esjicrtius, who, 
while on his way from Africa to assist Tiran 
at Constantinople, is driven on the island of 
Cos, where he restores the daughter of Hijn 
pocrates to lier original form. She apj>eai\*d 
to him in the shape of a dragon, into which 
she had lieen changed by Diana; but, by 
consenting to kiss her on the mouth, the 
knight effected her transformation. A belief 
in a tradition jirecisely the same is attributed 
to the inhabitants of Cos, in a book of inotlern 
French travels, of which I have foiyotten the 
title. Sir John Mandeville, in his Travels, 
also relates a story somewhat similar. Speak- 
ing of an cnchantetl dragon in the isle of Cos, 
** a yonge man,” says he, “ that wiste not of 
the dragoun, went out of a shippe, and went 
throghe the isle, till that he cam into the 
cave ; here he saw a damsel who bad him 
come Rgen on the inor>ve, and then come and 
kysse hii*e on the mouth, and liave no drede, 
for I schall do the no manner liann, nlle he 
it that thou sec me in likeness of a dn^oun, 
for thoughe thou see me hideou.s and horrible 
to loken onne, I do the to wyten that it is 
made be enchantment, for withouten doubt I 
am none other than thou seest now, an woman, 
and zyff thou kysse me tlnm shalt have all 
this tresnre, and be my lord, and lord also of 
that isle.” Thi.s ambiguoiiB lady, however, 
was not the daughter of Hijqirocrates, the 
ilragon of the Spanish romance, who, accoixling 
to Sir John Mandeville, frequentt**! a difleront 
island, “and some men seync that in the isle 

of his fare, joineil to his want of m<Hb*ralum in tho 
enjoyment of his L>ntwf /urttate*, procured for him 
the appellation of /o Jihtncn** 

* Per s« rstilo. This h:u» l»ocn reudond “ in 
pij’mt ttf stylo,*’ by sente of llic translators of Cer- 
vantes. 
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of Lango is yit the ilaughter of Ypocras, in 
fonne an<l likenessc of a great di-agmin, that 
is a hiinilred faihiie in length as men seyne, 
for 1 have not seen hire, ami thei of the isles 
callen hire Ltulic of the lami,” — a fiction 
which may partly have originated in one of 
that physician’s children being called Urneo, 
a circuiuatance mentioned by Suidas on the 
authority of Galen. The story of Esi>ertius 
ami the daughter of Hippocrates wasproliably 
conveyed to the author of Tirante by some 
obsi urc, but prevalent tradition ; and, through 
the medium of this work, a similar incident 
hiu) la'cn ailopted in innumerable tales of 
wonder, and many romantic poems. In the 
twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth cantos of the 
second book of Berui’s Orlando Innamorato, 
the pabolin nrandimarte, after surmounting 
many obstnrles, [>enctrates into the recesses of 
an cncluinted [lalace. There he finds a fair 
damsel seated ui>on a tomb, who announces to 
him, that in order to achieve her deliverance, 
he must raise the lid of the sepiilchra, and 
kLss whatever licing should issue forth. The 
knight, having pledged his faith, proceeds to 
ojwn the tomb, out of which a monstrous 
snake raises itself with a tremendous hiss. 
Brandiinarte with much reluctance fulfils the 
conditions of the adventure, and the monster 
is instantly changed into a beautiful fairy, 
who lands her deliverer with benefits (ficott’s 
Minstrelsy, vol. ii. p. 1!4). In the ballad of 
Kempion, the prince of that name cfFects a 
similar transformation by a simihar effort. 
There is a like story in the sixth talc of the 
Contes Amoureux de Jean Klore, written to- 
ward the end of the loth century. 

The second jirovineial romance to which 1 
formerly alluded, is that of 


PAKTENOPEX DE IILOIS,' 

which wa.s written in the Cabdonian di.alect 
in the 13th century, ami luinteil at Tarragona 
in 1488. The Castilian translation appeared 
at Alcala, 1513, 4to, and afterwards in 1547. 
M. Le Grand, however, has endeavoured to 
establish that this work wasoriginally Krench, 
and infonns us that his own modern version, 

* Isihro tk*l rsforzatlo ('avallcn* TiumIc Kurtiiiupics 
fuc BtntKTJilMr tic f'oni»Uiitiuci'liw 


ap)>cni1c(I to* Ills Cuntos et FaMiiiux, is inado 
from a inanuscnpt poem in tite iihrary of 8t 
Geriiiaiii des Pres, which he conjectures to be 
of the 12th century. 

The Princess Molior succeeded !ier father 
Julian in the Greek empire. Though well 
<[ualified to govern, from natural talents, and 
the advantages derivetl from a knowledge of 
magic, her subjects insisted on her selecting a 
husband, but granted two years for the choice, 

I She accordingly despatched emissaries to all 
the courts of Kuropc, with instructions to 
; enable these messengers to umke a judicious 
election. 

At this time there lived in France a young 
man, called Partenopex de Bloia, who was 
nepliew to the king of Paris. One day, while 
hunting with his uncle in the forest of Ar- 
ilennes, he is separated from Ins party while 
pursuing a wild boar, and night falling, he 
I loses his way in the wcxkIs. On the following 
'day, after long wandering, he conies to the 
I sea-shore, and perceives a splendid vessel 
inoore<l near the land, which he entere to 
osceit^n if any jierson were on boaiil, but he 
i finds no one. Now' this pinnace liap|H*ncd 
j to he enchanted, and, disdaining the vulgar 
, ojicratious of a pilot, as soon as Partciio]»ex 
had embarked, it spontaneously steered a right 
course, nml after a prosjierous voyage, arrived 
I in the hay of a delightful country. Vessels 
! of this sort are common in romance. Theie is 
I one in the beautiful fabliau of Gugemar. In 
tlic seventh canto of the Kinablo we have an 
enchanted bark, which was solely directcil hy 
'the force of magic, and invariahly conducted 
the knights who entered it to some spleuditi 
adventure. A sclf-iiavigatcd gondclay is u1m» 
introduced in Spenser’s Faciy Queen, (h. ii. 
c. 6) 

I RftsooncR her »h.MIow altip away diil 
More swift than swallow riien-R the liijuM akyo, 
Withoiiten oaro or pilot it to guide. 

Or wii)ge<l canv.-u with the wittd to tly ; 

For it was taught the w.*)v uliicti she would have. 
And lM)th fn>m rocks and Hats iUcif euuld wi»ely 
save. 

The finest of these barks is tl»at which con- 
ducts the Christian knights, in their search of 
Rinaldo, to the ivsidence of Annhla. This 
i fiction, however, was m»t tlie invention of the 
\ midtllc ages, hut is of ehussical origin ; vessels 
4 
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of this natui'e being described by Alcinous to 
Ulysses, in the eighth book of the Odyssey : — 

So slmlt thou insl:int reach the realms awijru'd. 

In wondrous 8hi(« sclf*raovo<i, inspired with mind ; 
No helm secures their course, no pilot guidoj:. 

Like man, intelligent, they plough the tides, 
Conscious of every coast, and ©very bay. 

That lies bonoath tlie sun's alUseeing ray ; 

Though clouds and darkness veil tlie encumber'd 
iky. 

Fearless through darkness and through clouds they 
fly. 

Partenopex havnng disembarked from his | 
magical conveyance, approached and entered 
a castle of man’ellous extent and beauty, 
which stoo<l near the harbour. In the siiloon, 
which was lighted by diamonds, he finds pre- 
j)ared an exquisite repast, but no one appears. 
Attendance could be the better dispensed with, 
as the dainties placed themselves of their own 
accord on his After he had taken ad- 
vantage of their hospitality, a lighted torch 
showed him the way to his bed-chamber, 
wliere he was undressed by invirible hands. 
The notion of such a palace, like many other 
incidents in this romance, must have been 
suggested by the story' of Cupid and Psyche 
in Apulcius. A similar fiction has l>een 
ailopted by the earliest romantic poet of 
Italy: in the second canto of the Morgante 
Itlaggiore, that giant cornea with his master 
Orlando to a splendid and mysterious castle, ! 
in wliich the apartments are richly furnislied, 
and the table spread with every sort of wines 
and provisions. Afterthe guests have partaken 
of a 8umi)tuou3 rej^ast, they retire to i-est on 
rich couches prepared for their re{M>se, no one 
Imving appeared in the course of the enter- 
tainment. 

Wlien Partenopex bad gone to bed, and the 
lights had been extinguished, a lady entered 
the apartment, who, after some tedious expos- 
tulation on tlie frt^edom he hxid used in 
usurping the ustml place of her reiK)se, evinced 
a strong determination not to be put out of 
licr way. In the course of the night hU 
cuin]>anion acquaints Itlm that she is Melior 
of Constantinople, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was a great empress, and a fairy at the 
siLUio time. Having fallen in Jove with Par- 
tBiinj)ex, on report of her emissiiries, she had | 
coiitiivcd till' eni'liaiitmeiits he had lately 


witnessed. She farther intimated, that he 
was to remain at her castle, but that he would 
forfeit her affections if he attempted to obtain 
a sight of her person before the lapse of two 
years ; a deprivation for which she seemed 
disposed to compensate by the most ample 
gratification of his other senses. In the murn- 
ingthemost splendid habiliments were brought 
him by Uracla, the sister of the empreas fairy. 
Having dogs and horses at his command, he 
usually spent the day in hunting, and in the 
evenings was entertained by a concei*t from 
invisible musicians. 

Anxious, at length, to revisit his native 
country, which he learned had been attacked 
by foreign enemies, Parteno]>ex )iar.arded an 
exposition of his wishes to his mistress, who, 
after exacting a promise of return, accommo- 
dates him with the magic sloop in wliich lie 
liad arrived, and which in a short wliile con- 
veys him to France. On the evening he 
landed he sets out for Paris, and on his way 
! meets with a knight, whom he discovers to 
l>e Gaudin, the lover of Uracla. The strictest 
intimacy arises between these two persons after 
a dreadful combat ; a mode of introduction, 
which, though now ftdlen into disuse, was the 
usual commencement of friendship in those 
chivalrous ages : — 

Deux Chevaliers qui sc sent bien battus. 

Soil a Choval, suit a la noble cscrimc, 

Avec Ic sabre ou do longs fers pointu% 

De pied cn cap tout couverts, ou tout nus, 

Ont Pun pour Paulro uno secret© estime ; 

Kt chacun d'eux exalte les vertus 

Kt Ics grands coups do son dign© adver^iro, 

I^rsfpie surtout il n’est plus on colcre : 

Mats s'il advient, apres co beau conflit, 

Qucique accident— quolque tristc fortune, 
Quelquc miscro i tous lex deux commune, 
Incontinent, Ic Malheur los unit; 

L* Amitie nait dc lours destius cuntraircs, 
Etdeux beiHM pers^iitM sont Frcri's. 

La Pmxiley Prt/uce an diant ix. 

** Expcll'd their native homes by adverse fate. 

They knock'd alternate at each other's gale ; 
Then blaxed the castle at the midnigltl hour 
Fur biro whose arms had shook its flnncst tower, 

Soon after the arrival of Partenopex in 
France, Angelica, the pope's niece, wlio was 
at tins time residing at the court of Paris, 
falls in love with him, and in order to detach 
liim from liia engagi-mcut with fairy, 
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which she had discovered by means of an 
intercepted letter, she employs a holy man, 
who repaired to Partenopcx, and denounced 
Mclior as a demon. He found that her lover 
was proof against an insinuation with regard 
to his mistress possessing a scr|)ent"B tail, 
which he begged to be excused from credit- 
ing, but tliat be was somewhat startled by 
the assurance, that she had a black skin, 
white eyes, and red teeth. 

Parteno(>ex having returned to the residence 
of the fairy, resolves to satisfy himself the 
first night he passes in her company, as to 
the truth of her possessing the perfections 
attributed to her in France. On raising a 
lamp to her countenance, he has the satis- 
f iction to find she has been cruelly traduced ; 
hut, as she unfortunately awakes, from a drop 
of wax falling on her bosom, he incurs her 
utmost resentment, llis life is spared at the 
intercession of Uracla, but, being forced to 
leave the castle, he repairs to the forest of 
Ardennes, having adopted the scheme of pre- 
senting liis person as food for the wild beasts, 
with which that district abounded. «ThU 
consummation, however desirable, was retard- 
ed hy unaccountable circumstances ; for 
though tantalized during a whole night by 
the roaring of lions and hissing of serpents, 
wlio gave repeated demonstrations of accom- 
modating the knight, the provoking animals 
avoided all personal intercourse, and one of 
tlic monsters selected the horse of Partenopex 
in preference to his master. The neighiiigs 
of tlie steed brought Uracla to tlic spot, who 
had set out in quest of Partenopcx on per- 
ceiving some relenting symptoms on the {mrt 
of her sister. Partenopex, all hopes of per- 
sonal deglutition being at an end, consented 
to accom|>any Uracla to her castle in Tenedos, 
there to await the resolves of the empress 
fairy. Leaving Partenopcx in this abode, 
Uiacla set out on a visit to her sister, and, 
relying on the prowess of Partenoi)ox, per- 
suaded her to declare that she would bestow 
her haiul on the victor, in a tournament she 
was about to proclaim. The princesses of 
ruinance frequently offer their liand to the 
conqueror in a tournament, pcrha])s on the 
same principle on which Ikiylc says Penelo])e 
promised to esjKiuse the suitor who should 
bend ihe bow of Ulyssca 


While preparations were making for the 
tournaments, Parseis, an attendant of Uracla, 
having become enamoured of Partenopex, took 
him out one day in a boat. After some time, 
Partenopex remarked to her the distance they 
were from land. The damsel then made an 
unequivocal declaration of attachment, and 
confessed she had recourse to this stratagem 
to have an opportunity for the avowal. Par- 
teno{>ex, who j>erhap8 saw no insurmountable 
objection to a communication of this nature 
on shore, began to express much dissatisfac- 
tion at his cniise ; but his complaints were 
interrupted by a tempest, which drove the 
vessel to the coast of Syria ; Partenopex, being 
forced to land, was seized hy the natives, and 
became the prisoner of King Herman. Dur- 
ing his captivity, the sultan of Persia ordered 
this tributary monarch to accompany him to 
the tournaments which were about to bo 
celebrated at Constantinople, After his de- 
parture, Partenopex having contrived to 
Interest the queen in his behalf, was allowed 
to escape, and arrived in the capital of the 
eastern empire Just os the tournaments com- 
menced. His most formidable antagonist was 
the sultan of Persia, but P^enopex is at 
length, by his strength and courage, permitte<i 
to lay claim to the hand of the rejoiced and 
forgiving empress. 

The romance of Partenopex is obviously 
derived from the fable of Cupid and Psyche, 
90 beautifully told by Apuleius, Psyche is 
borne on the wings of Zephyr to the palace ot 
her divine admirer. Partenopex is trans|)orted 
in a self-navigated bark, bcfoi'e a favourable 
breeze, to the mansion of Melior. Both are 
entertained at a banquet produced by invisible 
agency, and similar restrictions on curiosity 
aie imposed : both are seduced into disobedi- 
ence by the false insinuations of friends, and 
adopt the same method of clearing up their 
suspicions. Banishment, and a forfeitui*e of 
favour, are the punishments inflicted on both ; 
and, after a long course of penance, both are 
restored to the affections of their supernatural 
admirers. These resemblances are too close * 
to permit us to doubt, that the story of Psyche 
has, directly or indirectly, furnished materials 
for the ficiion with which we have been en- 
gaged. Some of the incidents in Partenopex 
have also a dose resemblance to tlie story o 
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the Prince of Futtun ami Mlicrbanou^ in tlie 
Hiiliar-Danush, or Garden of Knowledge, 
That work was indeed posterior to the com- 
jKwition of PartcTmpex ; hut the aiitlior Ina- 
tnlla acknowlc*lj;es that it was compiled from 
llmhmin tra<Iitions. The Peri, who is the 
heroine of that tale, is posscssc<l of a barge 
covered with jewels, which steered w'itliout 
sails or oars ; and the prince, while in scai'ch 
of its incomparable mistress, arrives at a 
palace, in which he finds the richest effects 
and preparations for festivity, but no i>ei*son 
aji]>eai*8. 

Partenopex de Blois was translated into 
(jonnan, probably from the French romang, 
as early as the l«'3th century, the hero and 
liis mistress being denominated Partenopier 
and Meliure. Jt has also been recently 
vcrsifie<l by Mr Rose. The subject is happily 
chosen, as the romantic nature of the Incidents, 


and tenderness of the amatory descriptions, 
are highly susceptible of poeticid embellish- 
ment. Mclior's enchanted palace U thus 
described: — ■ 

Fast by the margin of the tumbling flood, 
CrownM \^ith cmi»attle<l towem, a cattle Mood. 
The marble walls a chequer'd field display'd, 
With stones of many-colour'd hues inlaid ; 

Tall mills, with crystnl stn^am* encircled round. 
And >*ill»ges, with rustic plenty crown'd — 

There, fading in the illstancc, wooils were seen 
With gaily glittering spires, and battlements 
between. 

IVeneath the porch, in rich mosaic, blnro 
The sun, and silver lamp that drinks his rays. 
Hero stood tho symlml'd elemonts portray'd. 

And nature all her secret springs dispUy'd : 

Hero too was seen w hate'er of earlier ugc. 

Or later time, had graced the historic page; 

And storic<l ioves of knights and courtly (hones, 
l*agcanU and triuinjdis, tuumamonUnnd ganu'N 


CIIAPTEl? VI. 

Romances of Cliivalry relating to Cla.'sa^ical and Mythological Heroes.— Livre de Jason.— 
Igt vie de llcrculo. — AlexanJi-e, &c. 


It has been suggested in a former part of this 
work, that many arbitrary fictions of romance 
are drawn from the classical and mythological 
authore ; and in the summaiy given of the 
talcs of chivalry, a few instances have been 
jtoiiitvd out, in which the ancient stories of 
Greece have been introducct.1, modified merely 
by the mannere of the age. 

Since so much of the machinery of romance 
has l>oen derived from classical fiction, it would 
have lH*en strange had not the heroes of anti- 
c|uity been also enlisted under the banners of 
chivalry. Accordingly we find that Achilles, 
Jason, and Hercules, w'cre early mlopted into 
romance, ami cclcbrate<l in common with the 
knights of the Round Tabic, the paladins of 
(Imrlenuigne, and the imaginary lineage of 
Amadis and Palmcrin. 

And though the purer streams of classical 
learning were probably withheld from the 

j Tho sonR of flrsl tbo eomliat nought, 

A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault; 


romancers of the middle ages, spurious mate- 
rials were not wanting to make them in some 
degree “ conscious of a former time.” 

The “ Tale of Troy Divine” had been kept 
alive in two Latin works, which passed under 
the names of Dares Piirygius and Diotyn 
Cretensis. The former was a Trojan priest, 
mentioned by Homer, ‘ and was believed to 
liavo written an account of the dcstniction of 
Troy. iElian mentions that the history of 
Dares Pliiy'gius was extant in his time, but 
he probably refers to some sjuirious autlu»r 
who had a.ssumed that apj>ellation. At length 
an obscure writer, jx>sterior to the age of Con- 
stantine, availing himself of this tradition, 
w’rote a book which he entitled De Excidio 
Trojte, and which professed to he tian.slato*! 
from the work of Dares Phrygius,by Comenus 
Nepos. A pit;lended epistle is prefixed, as 
addi-csscd by the tmnslator to Sallust, in which 

In Vulcan's fano the fiitlier's days wore Itil, 

The sons to toils of gb^riouR liattlc bred. 

P<»rk*s //i<((/, b, .V 
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he informs his friend timt Ite hod discovered 
a MS. ill the hand-writing of Dares, while 
studying at Athens, where timt liistoiiaii liad 
always been lield in Iiigher estimation than 
Homer, &c. The forgery, slieltered under 
these specious names, was a current and 
ci'cdited manuscript in tlie middle ages, and 
was first published at Mihm in 1477. 

The work which bears the name of Dictys 
Crotensis is much longer an«l better written 
tlian the composition of Dares Phrygius. It 
is a prose Latin history, in six books, contain- 
ing an account of the Trojau war, and the 
fate of the Gi^ecian chiefs after their return. 
TJic author has priuciiially drawn Ins mate- 
rials from the Iliad, but has also pillaged other 
poems and histories, which contained iiifor 
ination on the subject. In the preface to this 
work, it is said, tliat in the reign of Nero, the 
sepulchre of Dictys, w ho hail been a follower 
of Idomcneus in the Trojan war, was thrown 
ojMjn by an earthquake, wliich shook the city 
of Gnossus in Crete. In the gap there was a 
chest found by some ))ea8ants, who carried it 
to tlicir master Eupraxis. By liim ij. was 
transmitted to Nero, and w*as then found to 
contain the history of the wars of Ilium, by 
Dictys Cretensis. After the preface follows 
the dedicatory epistle from Septimius to 
(^>uiiitu3 Arcadius, who lived in the reign of 
CoiLstanffnc. Se])timius ]>rofcisses himself to 
be the Latin translator of the work, and says 
ho hod rendered it into that language from 
the copy Eupraxis transmitted to Nero, and 
in which that Cretan had merely substituted! 
Greek lettors for the Phreiiiciau characters, 
in which it was originally written. Now the 
commonly rcceivctl opinion, and that main- 
tained by thecommentiiton Vosrius,Mercerus, 
and Madame Dacier, U, that eveiy tiling liere 
is a fiction : that it is false that a Trojan | 
history was w'rilten by Dictys; that it is' 
equally ujitnie that any work this nature 
was presented to Nero by Eupraxis; tliat' 
even the letter of Siqrtimius is a forgery ; and ' 
that the work was written several ages poste-' 
riorlo the time of Constantine, by an unknown j 
author, who feigned the story of the trans- 
mission to Nero, and the translation by Sep- 
timius. It is certain, however, that there did 
at one time exist a Greek work on the Trojan 
war, under the name of Dictys Cretcusis. 


Of this several fragments are presented by 
Cedrenus in his annals, and the book has been 
used by Malela in his history. These Greek 
fragments and quotations, and also the title 
of the work, coincide pretty nearly w ith por- 
tions of the I.atiii Dictys. It is not, therefore, 
altogether iinproltable (as has bcenattcinptcil 
to be sliown by Perizonius, in a very ingenions 
disseiiatioii), that the work w’as originally a 
forger)' of Eupraxis, and by him presented ns 
an antique to Nero : that Septimius in reality 
ti'anslated it from the Greek of Eupraxis, and 
that the Gi'eek fragments in Cedrenus and 
Malela are parts of the forgery of Eu{>raxis. 

In the histories of Dares and Dictys, every 
thing that related to mythology and the fights 
of the gods w*HH expunged ; and thus in tho 
: Tale of Troy, a vacancy was left for the iu- 
ti-oduction of romantic embellisliment. The 
story was first vei'sified in the metrical com- 
|K>sition of Benoit de Saint More, an Anglo- 
Norman jnHJt, who lived in tho reign of Henry 
the Second of England. He took the ground- 
work of events from the writings of Dares and 
Dictys ; compreiiended in his plan the Theban 
and Argonautic expeditions, and grafted on 
these incidents many new romantic Inventions, 
dictated by the taste of liis age. 

This metrical work, as has been shown by 
Mr Douce, is the .same in incident and decora- 
tiun with tlie Latin prose chronicle of Guido 
de Colonna, who w'as formerly believed to 
have wrought solely from his own fancy/ and 
from the materials of Dares and Dictys, as, 
according to a usual practice iu the middle 
age, he concealed his originals. Guido de 
Colonna was a native of ^Icssina; lie under- 
took his work at the request of the bishop of 
Salerno, and completed it, as he himself in- 
forms us, in 1207, more than a hundred years 
subsequent to the coiui>o.sitiou of its metrical 
prototype. This grand repcrtoiy of fiction, 
which is in fifteen books, U entitled Ili&toria 
dc Bello Trojaiio. Dares and Dictys were 
sui>ci'sedcd by this improved and comprehen- 
sive story of the Grecian heroes, who were 
now decked out iu tho fashion of the age. 
Acliillcs and Hector were complete heroes oi 
cliivalry, and Therrites a dwarf ; the walls ot 
ilium were of marble, and the palace of Priam 
w’os as sjdendid as any enchanted castle in the 
tales of chivalry. TJic chronicle of Coloima 
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commcncefi with Jason'a expedition in quest 
of the Golden Fleece, and the first destruction 
of the city of Laomedon by that hero and 
Hercules. A new Troy, rebuilt by Priam, 
was besieged for ten years by the Greeks, and 
was at last delivered into their hands by the 
treachery of Antenor and .®ncas, who, on 
pretence of negociating a treaty, concerted 
with the enemy the means of carrying off the 
Pala<lium, and of introducing the fatal hoi'se 
into the city. In the conclusion of the work, 
the misfortunes of the Grecian chiefs on their 
return home are related. The story of the 
death of Ulysses has much the appearance of 
an oriental fiction. After his arrival in 
Greece, it was foretold to that hero that he 
should perish by the band of his son. Not 
lieiiig aware that he had any other child than 
Telemachus, he thought he provided suffi- 
ciently for security by shutting him up in a 
strong fortress. It happened, however, that 
Cii-ce had homo a son to Ulysses after liis 
departure from her cncliantcd island, who 
having learned the seci'ct of his birth, when 
lie gi*ew up set out in quest of his father, and 
arrived in Ithaca; but being refused admit- 
tance at the entrance to the palace, heattacked 
the guards. Ulysses himself issued forth to 
their assistance, and, not being known by his 
son, fell a sacrifice to his rage, and thus ac- 
complished the prediction. As the act was 
involuntarj', the youth was hospitably enter- 
tained by Telemachus, and afterbeing knighted 
by him, was dismissed with due lionour. 
Causaubon informs us that this catastrophe 
formed the plot of a tragedy, by Sophocles, 
on the death of Ulysses, not now extant. 

The Chronicle of Colonna was vciy' gene- 
mlly read in the middle ages ; but the classical 
stories were still more widely diffused in Lfs 
cent Uvstoirc4 de Tro^Cy en lUmey which were 
written in the 14th century, and are not 
confined to the tale of Troy, but include the 
whole history of the heroic ages. 

This metrical production formed the foun- 
dation of the Uecnyel des llistoires de Troye, 
written in prose by Raoul le Febrc about 
the middle of the 15th centuiy’. IJke the 
work from which it was derived, it coinpre- 
liendsall the fabulous pcrimls of Greece. The 
first j»art contains the hcantifal domestic story 
of Jupiter and Saturn, the feats of Pei*seus, 


and first building of Troy : the second details 
the exploits of Hercules, and the third re- 
counts the destruction of Ti*oy by tlie Greeks. 
This com])ilation was printed by Caxtoii, 
without date, and is gcnemlly believed to l>e 
the fii*st impression executed by that cele- 
brated printer. Afterwards, at the desire of 
Margaret, duchess of IBurgundy, ho translate<l 
the Recuyel des llistoires de Troye into Eng- 
lish, and in 1471 published his version at 
Ghent and Cologne, which was the first book 
printed in the English language. 

From the materials above mentioned there 
were formed a number of )>rose romances, 
which presented mythological charactei-s in 
the guise of chivalry. In tliese works, the 
demi-gods and nymphs of paganism are nut 
drawn as divinities or genii, but as kings and 
knights, and ladies of Greece and Asia. The 
adventures are no doubt abundantly chimeri- 
cal, hut are such as might have hap|>cncd to 
mortals endued with superior qualities, or 
supposed to be under the influence of encliant- 
ment. 

Of this class of romances, the first editions 
were printed without date, but were for the 
most part published in the end of the 15th 
or beginning of the 10th century. The period 
of the composition of some of them can be 
ascertained more accurately than that of most 
other tales of chivalry. 

but it WES 

natural that the story of Medea, which is 
drawn from the earliest traditions of Greece, 
should have been adopted in romance. That 
terrific magician was the heroine of three epic 
poems, and had for ages been seated on the 
pinnacle of tragic renown ; the traditions con- 
cerning her were, consequently, of all others 
the most current, and had been amply detaile<l 
in the metrical romance of Uenoit de Sainto 
More, and the chronicle of Colonna. Besides, 
the story' of Jason and Medea must, of all 
classical fables, have been the most captivating 
to the imagination of a romancer. It bore a 
striking analogy to the fictions of the middle 
ages, especially those concerning the jiahulins 
of Charlemagne, in which we have so often 
beheld eastern princesses betraying and de- 
serting their kindred for the sake of a favourite 
knight. 

The author of the romance of Jason an 
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Medka' calls himself Raoul le Febre ; his work 
is addressed to Phiiip the Good, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, probably because this prince was foun- 
der of the order called Le Toison d’Or. Philip 
succeeded to the dukedom in 1419, and died 
in 1407, so that the composition of the ro- 
mance must be fixed some time between these 
two periods. The first French edition is with- 
out date. An EngiUh tratislation was printed 
by Ca.\ton, in 147.'>. 

Jason, prince of the Myrmidons, from his 
earliest youth, distinguished himself at tour- 
naments. In one, which was held by the 
King of Ikrotia to solemnize the reception of 
his son prince Hercules into the order of chi- 
valry, he overthrew all his antagonists. From 
Ikeotia, Jason and Hercules being associated 
in a fraternity of arms, proceeded to attend 
the celebration of the marriage of Hippodamia. 
The nuptial festivals were unpleasantly inter- 
rupted by an inroad of the Centaur* ' but, 
notwithstanding the advantages possessed by 
these creatures in point of shape, they were 
exterminated by Jason. His next exploit 
was freeing Queen Mirro from an unwelcome 
lover (who was making his advances by be- 
sieging her capital), which Jason accomplished 
by slaying a giant, who was the suitor’s cham- 
pion. 

On his return home, by the malevolence of 
his uncle Peleus, ho was sent on the Argo- 
nautic expedition, whicli his enemies Ijciicved 
a desperate undertaking. In this enterprise 
he was accompanied by Hercules, who stopped 
on the voyage to predict the destruction of 
the town of Laomedon. HerciJes had res- 
cued this prince’s daughter from a monster, 
to whom she had nearly fallen a prey ; but 
when lie asked her in marriage, as his reward, 
from the fatlier, he was refused, and the sar- 
castic monarcli had subjoined, tliat it was not 
worth while to recover his daughter from the 
paws of one monster to deliver her into the 
arms of another. 

The fleet afterwards reached Lemnos, where 
the Oi-ecian knights were received in the 
same manner as in mythology, and were long 
remembered by the fair inhabitants of that 
island. 


t Livre da Preux et vaillant Jason ot de la belle 
Medee. 


After the arrival of the expedition at Col- 
chos, the love of Medea, and the conquest of 
the Golden Fleece, are related nearly as in 
the classical fictions. At his departure, Jason 
carried Medea along with him : by her en- 
chantments she raised a storm, while passing 
the Isle of Lemnos, and prevented the landing, 
which seems to have been intended. On ar- 
riving at the country of the Myrmidons she 
was well received by the old king, whom, by 
the most potent incantaUons, she restored to 
youth and vigour, so that he became “ fort 
enclin a chanter, danser, et faire tonteschoses 
joyeuses ; et qui plus est, il regardoit moult 
voulenticrs les belles damoiselles." The sor- 
ceress also exhibited great political talents in 
the depression of the influence of Peleus. At 
last, pretending to prepare for him a similar 
renovation as for her brother, she • accom- 
plished his death. His daughters, liaving 
complained of this usage to the king, he sen- 
tence the enchantress to banishment, with 
the concurrence of Jason, who previously left 
the country, that he might not be witness to 
her disgrace. Medea poured forth a torrent 
of abuse on the ingratitude of the king fur the 
services she had rendered him, among wliich 
she considered the renovation of Peleus as the 
chief. She rejected with marked contempt 
the vessel he offered to convey her from his 
states ; and with a stroke of her ting secured 
the attendance of four winged dragons, whose 
tails, being properly interwovm, formed a 
commodious chariot ; then taking up the two 
children she liad by Jason, she set olf at 
full Bjieed in this unusual conveyance, in 
presence of King Eason and his astonished 
Myrmidons. 

Ia)ng the fugitive magician soared over 
Greece without discovering any trace of 
Jason, for whom she still retained her for- 
mer affection. At length, wliile hover- 
ing over the town of Corinth, she had a 
bird’s^^ye view of preparations for a great 
festival. On her descent she learned that 
these were for the approaching marriage of 
Jason with the princess of Corinth. Though 
fired with jealousy, she suspended the execu- 
tion of her vengeance till the eve of the 
nuptials. When the ceremony was at length 
about to commence, she burst from a thick 
cloud, which opened amid thunder and light* 
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ning, &nd, perching on the spot where the 
rites were celebrating, appeared with a 
poniard in her hand, which she plunged into 
the bosoms of her two children, who were 
along with her ; while the dragons, who were 
also of the party, vomited forth flames, which 
consumed Corinth and all its inhabitants. 

Hitherto Medea has made a formidable ap- 
pearance, and has been ferwe inricttvjue, as 
Horace could have desired her. Towards the 
conclusion of the romance, however, she acts 
a most despicable part. She inveigles into an 
unsuitable marriage, E^us, king of Athens, 
who was then in his dotage ; but she was 
afterwards banished, on being falsely sus- 
pected of an attempt to poison Prince Theseus, 
son of Egeus. Tlius humili.ated, she again 
set out on her wanderings ; and as Jason, who 
alone had escaped from the late conflagration, 
was employed in a similar manner, he arrived 
one day at the verge of a forest, where he 
entered a hut in which Medea had sought 
refuge. Jason, softened by the remembrance 
of former affection and services, proposed a 
reconciliation. Medea, on her part, agreed to 
abjure magic, and became on the death of 
King Eson, which happened soon after, bonne 
et douce femme tt reine. 

In the above romance, the principal amuse- 
ment arises from the curious application of 
Gothic manners and Actions to classical cha- 
racters. Yet the work in itself b not alto- 
gether destitute of merit. It has been 
remarked in Mr Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spen- 
ceriana, “that, compared with many other i 
tales of chivalry, there are few wearisome 
epuodea and few digressions in the romance 
of Jason. The hero is generaUy kept in view, 
while hb uniform and almost systematic 
treachery towards ladies, who had surrendered 
to him their honour, is softened down in a 
manner not studiously or obtrusively dbgust- 
ing. The general sentiments of thb romance 
are completely chivalrous, and the hardy 
exploib and perilous escapes of the hero are 
varied by numerous little touches of domestic 
life and common-place adventure. On the 
whole, there is much natural and beautiful 
colouring in this performance.” 

Raoul le Febre, who wrote the romance of 

r I-i Vie du preox et raitlant Hercole. 

ft Ififttoire de Roy Alexandre jadi« my et teignear 


Jason and Medea, is also the author of that of 
Hkrculks,' which, as he informs us in the body 
of the work, was n-ritten in 1463. It has been 
published separately, but originally formed 
part of the more extensive composition, en- 
titled Recneil d'Hbtoires Troyennes. Of all 
heroes of antiquity, the b'affus Hercules liore 
the nearest resemblance to a knight errant ; 
and hentg! hb adventures must liave been 
wonderfully attractive to the imagination of 
a romancer. Hb story commences with the 
well-known stratagem of King Jove and his 
squire Mercury, which produced the hero of 
the romance. When he grows up, his labours 
are not undergone on account of the edict 
of Jupiter, or the wrath of Juno, but are 
spontaneously undertaken to render himself 
deserving of a Boeotian princess, of whom he 
b enamoured. The detail of the performance 
of his labours has received a colouring con- 
sistent with the origin attributed to them. 
Pluto is a king who resides in a gloomy castle ; 
the Fates arc duennas, who watch the actions 
of Proserpine, and the entrance to the castle 
is guarded by the giant Cerberus ; who, accord- 
ing to this enlightened author, was believed a 
dog by the poeb and the vulgar. A consider- 
able part of the romance b occupied with the 
conquest of Spain by Hercules. He took 
Merida from Gcryon, who was feigned to 
have three heads, hecause he was originally 
lord of the tlirce Balearic islands ; and having 
pursued him from place to place, at length 
slew him near the foot of a castle, wluch was 
thenceforth called Qerona. 

The romance of Osotrus was written about 
the same time with that of Hercules. Of his 
story, the outline b nearly the same as in the 
ancient Greek authors. The Sphinx, how- 
ever, is a giant of ferocious courage, and of a 
subtlety, which, in books of chivalry, b very 
rarely coupled with exuberant dimensions. 

We have already seen that Alexander the 
Great was a leading character in the early 
part of Perceforest ; but there b a work, 
entitled the Histobt or Alexxhoer,* a-hich 
is devoted to the celebration of bis exploib. 
The Macedonian hero was chiefly indebted 
for romanUc embellbhment to a fabuloiu 
life of him, which appeared in Greek about 

de tout le monde, et dee grandee proneeses qu’U a 
Caitce en wn temps. 
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the middle ot the 11th century, during the 
reign of the Emperor Michael Ducan, and 
which passed under the name of Calisthenes, 
who was a contemporary of Alexander. This 
spurious work was written by Simeon Seth, 
keej>6T of a palace of Constantinople, and was 
in a great measure translated from Persic 
traditions, an origin which accounts for the 
fiililes that have crept into it. Eastern ro- 
mances, particularly the Persian, are full of 
incredible fictions concerning Alexander, or 
Iskcnder, as he is called. In one of these, by 
Mahined cl Keraianni, Alexander, while pro- 
secuting his conquests on the frontiers of 
Cliina, encounters a monstrous dragon which 
had ravaged a whole kingdom ; and in an 
island of the Indian ocean, he sees men with 
wings, &c. The work of Simeon Seth, coin- 
])iled from such materials, and filled with 
arbitrary fictions concerning Alexander, was 
early communicated to the west of Europe by 
means of a Latin version, which became tlie 
foundation of two metrical romances. Of 
these the first was written in 1184, by Lam- 
bert li Cors, with the assistance of Alexander 
of Paris ; a production w'hich dias given rise 
to the name of those lines callc<l Alexandrian, 
from a false idea that it w*as the first ))oem in 
which that measure w'as employed. Thomas 
of Kent is the author of the secohd metrical 
romance on the subject of Alexander, which, 
lie says, is taken from the I^atin, meaning 
] rol>ably the translation from Simeon Seth. 
The incidents in the pi*oic romance of Alex- 
ander have been compiled from these two 
metrical works : Its author has chiefly availed 
himself of the poem of LambcH li Cors ; but 
be lias been indebte<l to the composition of 
Thomas of Kentforthew'holc story of Olympia 
and Nectanebus, which does not occur in the 
former production. 

The date of the prose Alexander is nearly 
the same with that of the above-mentioned 
romances of Hercules and Jason, and it was 
printed towards the close of the 15th century. 
It is not till the ancient history of Macedon 
has been detailed, that the author gives the 
follow'ing account of the birth of his hero. 
Kectanebus, who w'as an Egyptian king, and a 
greatnecromancer,dreading an attack from the 
King of Persia, magnanimously embarked for 
Greece, in the disguise of a priest of Jupiter 


Ammon. Adorned with the symbols of that 
divinity, he visited Olympia, Queen of Mace- 
don, who, in the absence of her huslmnd, w’os 
then residing in a remote castle, and he soon 
after became the father of Alexander. On 
the return of Philip, who had been long from 
home, the queen attributed her susjaciuus 
pregnancy to the intervention of Jupiter him- 
self. In confirmation of this, Nectanebus 
afterwards by his art introduced nt court a 
voluminous, but docile dragon, who saluted 
the king, and, so far from feeling aliashcHl at 
the presence of the courtiers, caressed her 
majesty to the infinite astonishment of Philip 
and the Macedonians. Nectanebus also in- 
sinuated himself into the favour of Philip, 
and w hen Alexander grew' up was appointed 
his preceptor. That prince, as he advance<l 
in years, displayed much greatness of mind ; 
but he was diminutive in person, and his head 
Uaned to one side, like that of Nectanebus. 
Hence the courtiers were wont to remark, 
tliat in fonn he much rcscmble<l the priest of 
Jupiter, but that bis soul came from Jupiter 
himself. The amour of Nectanebus with 
Olympia has been introduced by Gower into 
the sixth book of his Confesrio Amanlis, as it 
is related in the romance. 

After the death of his father, Alexander, 
previous to the conquc.st of Poreia, emljarked 
fi>r Italy, subdued Home, and received tribute 
from all the European nations. The account 
of liis Persian ex|>cdition is somewhat con- 
sistent with history, but the most incredible 
w'onders are added to his Indian conquests. 
Thus Alexander came among a nation who 
placed their delight in eating human flesh, 
and inoiie w'ar solely for the purpose of re- 
plenishing their Garde-Manger. Having 
jousted w'ith Poms for liU kingdom, and over- 
thrown him, he found in the palace of tlio 
vanquished monarch immense treasures, and 
among other wonders a vine, of which the 
branches were gold, the leaves emeralds, and 
the fmit other pnxious stones ; a fiction 
which seems to have l>cen suggested by the 
golden vine which Pompey carried away 
from Jerusalem. One chapter in this j«rt of 
the w'ork hears the following title, “ Com- 
ment Alexandre trouva femmes qui tant font 
gesir les homnics avec dies que P aine Iciir 
part du corps.” In a neigUlwuring district 
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he beheld women, who, after Iwing interred 
during winter, sprung to life on the approach 
of summer, with renovated grace and beauty ; 
or, as it is prettily expressed in the metrical 
romance of Lambert li Core, 

(juant r cate revient, et le beau tempi i’ eapure, 
En guise de fleur blanche revlennent a nature. 
Finally, liaring reached the extremity of the 
world, having received homage from all na- 
tions who inhabit its surface, and being 
assured that there remained nothing more to 
conquer, Alexander formed the inconsiderate 
project of becoming sovereign of the air and 
deep. Uy the conjurations of the eastern 
jirofessors of magic, w hom he consulted, he 
was furnished with a glass cage of enormous 
dimensions, yoked with eight griffins well 
matched. Having seated himself in this 
conveyance, he posted through the empire 
of the air, accompanied hy magicians, who 
understood the language of birds, and asked 
at the most intelligent natives the proper 
questions concerning their laws, manners, and 
customs, while Alexander received their vo- 
luntary submissions. This aerial journey, 
like most of the Actions concerning Alexander, 
is of eastern origin. An old Arabian writer, 
in a l>ouk called Malem, informs us that Nim- 
rod heing frustrated in his attempt to huild 
the tower of Babel, insisted on being carried 
through the air in a cage borne by four mon- 
strous birds(D’Herbelot, Bib. Orient. iWoirocf)- 
The notion of comprehending the language of 
birds is also oriental. This faculty was at- 
tributed by the eastern nations to Solomon, 
who, when he travelled on his magic carpet, 
with his soldiers on his right hand, and on 
tlie left the genii, was always attended by 
flights of birds, which sheltered his army 
from the sun (Sale's Koran). The idea, how- 
ever, seems to have passed at an early period 
into Europe ; Gcrbert, or Sylvester II., is 
said to have acquired it while at Seville, from 
the Moors, and in an old Scandinavian ro- 
mance, Sigurd attains this accomplishment by 
Slipping broth made of the flesh of dragons. 

It is impossible to conjecture how high 
Alexander might have mounted, or what im- 
portant information he might have derived 
from the birds, had he not been compelled to 
di-scend from the clouds by tho intolerable 
kciit of these iip|>cr regions. On bis return 
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from this aerial excursion, he reived to cool 
himself, and to ascertain how the great fisli 
behaved to the little ones, by descending to 
the bottom of the deep in a species of diving- 
bell. The fish, as he expected, crowded round 
the machine, and paid him their humblest 
homage. It is remarkable that a similar story 
is mentioned by one of the old Welsh bards 
(Davies' Celtic Researches, p. 196), and Mr 
Southey, in bis notes to Modoc, says, that it 
was pointed out to him by Mr Coleridge, in 
one of the most ancient German poems. 

When Alexander had received the obeisance 
of the fisli, he returned to Babylon, where ho 
was crowned with due pomp, and moss was 
performed with proper aolenmity. Soon after 
his coronation he was treacherously poisoned, 
an event which had been presaged by the 
salamanders, of which he had found a large 
supply in the menagerie of the kings of 
Persia, and had always kept good fires for 
their subsistence and entertmnment. As an 
acknow ledgment for this hospitality they 
foretold his death, but their prediction did 
not meet from him the attention which it 
merited. ■ 

The Cyclus of romances relating to clastdeal 
heroes, of which 1 have now enumerated the 
most important, are perhaps chiefly interest- 
ing, as having supplied copious materials to 
our English poets of the earliest school. 
Adam Davies' Lyfe of Alexander is derived 
from the metrical romances on that prince's 
exploits: Lydgate'% Troy Book is almost a 
paraphrase of the clironicle of Colonna, and 
many of the stories introduced by Gower in 
bis Confessio Amantis, may be traced to tho 
same origin. Such spurious chronicles, and 
the romances founded on them, were tlie pri- 
maiy source of all those metrical compositiuna 
enumerated in the Cursor Mundi : 

Of Julius Caesar the emperoor. 

Of Alexander the conquerour. 

Of Greece and Troy, the strong stryf 
Where many a man lost his lyf. 

It was to be expected that the age which 
exhibited the heroes of Greece as knights 
errant, should represent the poets and sages 
of antiquity as necromancers and wizards. 
Of oil distinguished characters, Virgil seems 
to have fallen most strongly under this sus- 
picion, and the story of bis amours and incon- 
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tat ions ban formed the subject of a very curious 
romance of chivalry and ma^ic. It bos been 
doubted whether the sorcerer Vergilius was 
the same with the Itoinan ]>oet ; but it ap(>ear8 
from the authors of the 14th and 16th cen- 
turies, that such at least was the prevailing 
opinion in the dark ages. This receives con- 
firmation from the necromancer’s connection 
with Naples, and the castle wdiich he is said 
to have possessed in the suburbs of Rome. 
In the commencement, too, of the romance, 
Vergilius is unjustly deprived of his inheri- 
tance, wherein he U afterw'ards reinstated by 
favour of tlie emperor, which seems to identify 
him with that poet, who, under the character 
of Tityrus, has acknowledged his rcstora-| 
tion by Augustus to the lands from which he , 
had l>eeii driven, in such pathetic bursts of 
gratitude. 

How V’irgil acquired the character of an 
adept in magic, forms a curious subject of 
in<|uiry. Naudaeus, in his Apology for great 
men suspected of practising that art, conceives 
that the absurd opinions entertained concern- 
ing Virgil, originated in the Phnrmaceutria of 
his eighth eclogue, where he hath so learnedly 
discussed whatever relates to magic — the 
Vittas molles — verbenas pingues — thuramas- 
cula, and 

GtnHPta quse coelo possunt dcdocero Luoam. 
This belief in the magical powers of Virgil 
may have received confirmation from the 
sixth book of the .£neid,^in which the secrets 
of the world unknown are so mysteriously 
revealed 

Dit, quibus imperium ost aninarum, unibraoquc 
silrntc* ; 

Rt Chaos, et Plilcgcthon, loea nncte silentia Ute, 

Sit mihi fas audita loi^ui ; sit nutnine veslro 
Paiidere res alta terra et cahgine memos. 

In addition to this, nothing more readily con- 
ferred the character of a magician than a 
knowledge of mathematics, a science in which 
Virgil is said to have made considerable pro- 
ficiency. The report, besides, whether true or 
false, that Virgil had ordereil his books to be 
burnt, may have created the suspicion, that 
in these he had disclosed the mysteries of the 
black art, especially as he lived during the 
reign of an cmjwror who ordered all magical 
works to be destroyed. 


In whatever way it may have originated, 
the belief in the magic powers of Virgil ap- 
pears to have prevailed as soon as mankind 
lost the refinement of taste, which enabled 
them to appreciate hU exquisite productions. 
It may be fairly conjectured, that the notion 
of several of the necromantic operations, at- 
tributed to Virgil, was derived from the east. 
The leading incident in this romance, of Ver- 
gilius releasing the fiend from his state of 
confinement, and subsequently cheating him 
into a return to his prison, is faniUar to us 
from its similarity to the tale, in the 11th and 
following nights of the Arabian Entertain- 
ments, of the Fisherman and Oenio, which is 
I said to be still a prevalent eastern su|>erstitioii. 

I Virgil’s intrigue with the soldau’s daughter 
[also resembles many of the adventures intro- 
duced in oriental romance, and the tales of 
chivalry derived from the cost. 

! The fictions concerning the magic pow'crs 
of Virgil were first incorporated about the 
beginning of the 13th century, in the Otia 
, Imperialia of Oervose of Tilburj', chancellor 
I of the Emperor Otho IV., to whom be pre- 
sented his extravagant compilation. In this 
I work, which is fraught with incredible fables 
of every description, w e are told that the wise 
I Virgil set up a brazen fly on one of the gates 
I of Naples, which remained there for eight 
years, and during that period permitted no 
other fly to enter the city. On another gate 
he placed two immense images of stone ; one 
of wiiich was said to be handsome and merry, 
and its fellow sad and deformed. The.se 
images possessed this magic influence, that if 
any person entering the city came near the 
former statue, every thing prospered according 
to his desires, as he wiio a]>proached the latter 
was inevitably unfortunate and di8ap{K>intcd. 
Virgil also made a public fire, whereat every 
one might freely warm himself, and near it 
he placed a brazen archer, with bow and 
arrows, bearing the inscription— “ If any one 
strike I will shoot off my arrow;” this at 
length lia]q>ened w'hcn a certain fool striking 
the archer, he shot him wdth his arrow, and 
sent him into the fire, which was forthwith 
extinguished. Gervase also informs u.s, that 
having viidted Najdes, he was himself witness 
to many of these w’onders which yet remuned, 
and was iiifoniied concerning the others by 
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Ill's liost, the Arclidcacon Pinatcllus, by whom 
he was entertained in tliat city. 

These fables were transcribed by Helinandas, 
tlicmonk who was contemporary withOervase, 
into his Universal Chronicle, and were also 
introduced by Alexander Neckam,an English 
Honcdictine, who studied at Paris early in the 
13th century, into his work, De Naturis 
Rerum (book C), with many important addi- 
tions. In jiarticular, we are told, that Virgil 
constructed a brazen bridge, which carried 
him wherever ho pleased, and also that he 
formed those statues, which were called Pre- 
servers of Rome ; for as soon os any countiy 
revolted, or took up arms against the eiujiire, 
the image representing that nation rung a 
iiell which hung around its neck, and pointed 
to the inscribed name of the rebellious state. 
Similar fables concerning Virgil Jiave lieen 
mentioned by Paracelsus, and Gower in his 
Confessio Anmntis, while the stories of the 
public fire, and the statues, preservera of 
Koine, Imve been related at full length in the 
Seven ^Viso Masters. 

Such works supplied ample mateiials for 
the old French romance of Vergilius, of which 
there are two editions extant, one in 4to, the 
other 8vo, both ]>rinted at Paris, and both 
without date. That production was the basis 
of the English Lyfeuf Virgilius, which, how- 
ever, varies in some particulars from its ori- 
ginal. 

In the commencement of this work, Vir- 
gilius is represented as living under the 
Emj>eror IVrsydes, who appears, according to 
the chronology of the nimance, to have reigned 
soon after the time of Romulus. Virgiliu« 
being wise and subtle in his youth, was placed 
at school, hut while there he received more 
iiLstruction in conse<]ucncc of a holiday adven- 
ture, than he derived from all the lessons of 
his tcachei-s. While roaming among the hills 
in the neighbourhooil of Tolciitum, lie per- 
ceive<l and entered a deep hole in the side of i 
one of the highest, and when he had pene- 
trated a considerable way, he heard the voice 
of a fiend, who entreuted that he would de- 
liver him from confinement, by removing a 
board by which he was sj>cIl-l)ound. In return 
for this seiwicc he offered him a choice and 
valuable collection of Ixviks on necromancy, 
which w'ould instruct liim in the mysteries of ! 


that art. Virgilius having removed the Iwanl, 
the devil came out like an eel, and then stoiMl 
before him like a big man. Having tluis ob- 
tmned possession of the fiend’s library, Virgi- 
lius conceived that his projierty Avonld he 
more secure if he could again enclose the 
former owner in the hole from which he had 
issued. He accordingly defied him to return, 
and the demon lieing piqued at the implied 
doubt of his powers, w'rought his way into 
the hole, w'here he was immediately shut up 
by Virgilius placing the board at the aperture, 
and will in all probability remain imprisone<t, 
since he has irrecoverably lost the literary 
treasure by which he might again tempt tlie 
curious in magic to render him assistance. 

It has already been suggested, that th's 
fiction must have been derived from the story 
near the commencement of the Arabian Enter- 
tainments, of a fislierman, who, having 
his nets, drew up a small copper vessf^l, with 
a leaden seal on it, wliich being removed, a 
tliick smoke issued forth, and funntHl itM?lf 
into an enonnous genie, wlio threatetUMi to 
slay bis deliverer. The fisliemian pretende<l 
to disbelieve that he had actually been con- 
fined in the small copper vessel, and a<ljured 
him again to enter it tliat he might be con- 
vinec<l. On this the body of the genie dis- 
solving in mist, made its way into the vessel, 
in which the fishennan instantly sealed him 
up with the leaden seal, which had been ori- 
ginally Btam]>ed with the signet uf Solomon. 

In one of the French Fabliaux, entitled 
Lai d’ llij'pocrate (Lc Grand, vol. i. p. 232), 
there is an absurd story of that physician 
living jiulled half way up a tow’er in a Kisket, 
by a la<Iy of whom he was enamoured, an«l 
then left suspended, that he might be cx|K>se«i 
to the ridicule of the multitude. A similar 
4orj' is related of V'irgilius on his first arrival 
at Rome ; the romancers and poets of the 
middle ages taking delight to exhibit the 
greatest and wisest characters as victims to 
the power of love. 

From gratitude to the emj)eror,who restored 
an inheritance of which he had been unjustly 
deprived, Virgilius constructed fur him a 
{laloce, in which be saw and heal'd all that 
w'as said or done in every quarter of the city. 
We arc also told Iiow he made an cvcr-blooin- 
ing orclmid, the statues, called preservers of 
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Rome, already mentioned, and a lamp which 
lighted the wliole city, but which was at length 
broken, in a manner borrowed from the story 
of Gervase of Tilbury, concerning the Are and 
the archer. There follow's the account of his 
amour with the soldan^s daughter, whom he 
carried off from her father's court, and built 
for her accommodation the town of Naples, 
which he founded upon eggs, a tradition w^hich 
still previub among the Lazzaroni of that city. 
He also made a metal serpent in Rome, and 
w’hoever put his hand into the serpent's throat 
was to swear his cause was right and true ; 
and if he took a false oath, the hand was in- 
fallibly bitten off. It is curious that at this 
day there is a chapel at Rome, called Santa 
Maria, built in the first ages of the church, 
and which is likewise denominated “ Bocca 
della verita," on account of a large round 
mask, with an enormous mouth, fixed up in 
the vestibule. Tradition says, that in former 
times the Romans, in order to give a more 
solemn confirmation to oaths, were wont to 
]>ut their hands into this mouth, and that if 
a ]>erson took a false oath, his hand would 
have been bitten off. (Kotzebue's Travels in 
Ihily). 

Many other marvellous things were accom- 
])lished by Virgilius during his life ; but the 
(story of his death is the most singular and 
interesting |>art of the romance. As he ad- 
vanced in life, Virgilius entertained the design 
of renovating his youth by force of magic. 
^^'ith this view he constructed a castle without 
the city, and at the gate of this building he 
placed twenty-four images, armed with flails, 
which they incessantly struck, so that no one 
could approach the entrance unless Virgilius 
himself arrested their mechanical motion. To 
this castle the magician secretly repaired, ac- 
comi^nicd only by a favourite disciple, whom 
on their anival he led into the cellar, and 
showed him a barrel, and a fair lamp at all 
se.asons burning. He then directed his con- 
bdaiit to slay and hew' him into small bits, to 
cut his head into four, to salt the whole, laying 
the pieces in a cerbun position in the barrel, 
and to place the barrel under the lamp : all 
which being performed, Virgilius asserted that 
in nine days he would be revived and made 
young again. The disciple was sorely per- 
olcxed by this stiuiige proiK«>al. At last, 


however, he obeyed the injunctions of his 
master, and Virgilius was pickled and barrelled 
up according to the very uuusu^ process which 
he had directed. Some days after, the emperor 
missing Virgilius at court, inquired concerning 
him at the confidant, whom he forced, by 
threats of death, to carry him to the enchanted 
castle, and to allow his entrance by stopping 
the motion of the statues which wielded the 
flails. After a long search the emperor de- 
scended to the cellar, where he found the 
remains of Virgilius in the barrel ; and imme- 
diately judging that the disciple had murdered 
his master, he slew him on the spot. And 
when this was done, a naked child run three 
times round the barrel, saying, “ Cursed bo 
the time that ye came ever here and with 
these words the einbiy'o of the renovated 
Virgil vanished. 

That series of romances in which the heroes 
and sages of antiquity are represented as 
knights errant and sorcerers, forms the last 
class of talcs of chivalry. I ha<l at one time 
expected to have found a fifth class, relating 
to the crusades ; and surely no subject could 
liave been chosen more adapted to romance 
than the stnigglebetwecnSaladin and Richard, 
both unparalleled in feats of prowess, — the 
one exhibiting the Saracen character in its 
liighest })erfection, and the other that super- 
human courage and boundless generosity 
which constitute the mirror of knighthood. 
Nothing, Iiowevcr, can be worse founded than 
the assertion of Warburton and Warton, that 
after the Holy Wars a new set of champions, 
conquests, and countries were introduced into 
romance ; and tlmtSolyman, Nouraddin, with 
the cities of Palestine and Egypt, became tho 
favourite topics. Mr Ritson Inis justly re- 
marked, that no such change took place as is 
pretended ; and so far from the Crusades and 
Holy I^nd becoming favourite topics, there is 
not, with tho exception of the uninteresting 
romance of Godfrey of Boulogne, a single tale 
of chivalry founded on any of these subjects. 
Perhaps those celebrated expeditions under- 
taken for the recovery of the Holy Land were 
too recent, and too much matter of real life, 
to admit the decorations of fiction. Many of 
the metrical romances were written in Eng- 
land during the reign of Ricliard, orin France 
in the age of St fjouis, and wei-e transformed 
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into prosCj as we learn from the authors them* 
selves^ at the moment when Edward I. em- 
barked for Palestine. 

Having therefore now completed the task of 
furnishing an analysis of the most important 
prose romances of chivalry that have l>c€n 
given to the world, I shall dismiss the subject 
by a few remarks on the influence and the 
clctdinc of that species of composition. 

The influence which chivalry for many ages 
exercised in the modification of manners and 
customs has been often pointed out, and what- 
ever that effect may have been, it was doubtless 
heightened by the composition and perusal of 
romances. 

These works arose from a system of man- 
ners, and in their turn exercised on manners 
a reciprocal influence. Tlie taste of the age 
gradually clxangcd from a fondness for monk- 
isli miracles to the ready admission of biles, 
equally eccentric, indeed, and improbable, but 
not 80 debasing. The channs of romance 
roused the dormant powers of the human 
intellect ; gave wings to fancy and warmth to 
imagination ; and, in some degree, kindled a i 
love of glory. They seem also to liave in- 
81>irtxl a taste for reailing; for that these works 
were much perused, is evident, both from the 
number that were written, and the many 
etlitions that have successively appeared. 

Another effect produced by the romances of 
chivaliy, was the communication of beauty 
and interest to the writings of many illustrious 
poets, who improved on their machinery, and 
adopted those tales of wondrous achievement 
ill which the amantea mira Camoenae chiefly 
rejoice. Classical fletioos might, like tlie 
Grecian architecture, be more elegant than 
the Gothic, but the productions of the middle 
ages were more awakening to the fancy and 
more affecting to the heart. Tlio perilous 
ailventures of the Gothic knights — their high 
honour, tender gallantry, and solemn super- 
Btitions, pn*s*.‘nted finer scenes and subjects 
of description, and more interesting displayn 
of affection, — in short, more beauty, variety, 
and pathos, than had ever yet been unfolded. 

Pulci and Boiardo, the earliest romantic 
poets of Italy, communicated to the tales of 
cliivalry all the cmbcllishmenU which flow 
from tlie charms of versification, and the 
beauties of an enchanting language. From 


their example, the fables of romantic fiction 
became the favourite themes of succeeding 
poets. The compositions adorned by these 
splendid miracles were the objects of universal 
admiration, while the epic poems of Trissino 
dhd Alamanni, founded on the classic model, 
were neglected or despised. Nor can this be 
wholly attributed to the difference of genius 
in the poets themselves ; for while the other 
writings of Ariosto sunk into oblivion, his 
Orlando, according to the expression of his 
great rival, lives in ever-renovating youth. 
Tlic genius of Tasso, which hardly rises above 
mediocrity in tragedy, in pastoral, or in the 
I classical rofabrication of the JcruBalein, has 
reared one of the finest poems in the world 
on the basis of romantic fiction. ** These were 
the talcs,** says the biographer of our earliest 
English i>oet, with which the youthful fancy 
of Chaucer was fe^l ; these were the visionary 
scenes by which his genius was awnkenH ; 
these were the acts and personages on which 
lu 8 boyish thoughts were at Ulierty to rumi- 
i nate for ever.’* Many too were the obligations 
of Spenser to the fables of romance : and even 
in a later period tliey nourished the genius of 
a poet yet more august, who repeatedl}' hears 
his testimony of admiration and gratitude to 
their inspiring influence.— * I will tell you,” 
says Milton, “ whither my younger feet 
wandered : I betook me among those lofty 
fables and romances which recount in solemn 
cantos the deeds of knighthood.** 

A change introduced in the customs and 
mo<le of life among the inhabitants of Euro}>c, 
a»it was the principal source of the rise, so it 
may be also regarded as the chief cause of tl\o 
decline, of romantic composition. The abo!i> 
tion of chivalry was the innovation which had 
most effect in this overthrow. However use- 
ful tliat institution might have been in the 
early stages of society, it was found that in a 
regular campaign the utmost disorder resulte<l 
from an impetuous militia, which knew no 
laws but those of its courage, which con- 
founded temerity with valour, and was Incap- 
ablcof rallying in the hour of disaster. Vigour 
of discipline was broken by want of unity of 
command ; for the army was headed by chiefs 
who had different interests and different mo- 
tives of action, and who drew not from the 
same source their claims to obedience. The 
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knights, too, had at all times perverted the 
purposes of their institution. If we believe 
the flattering picture given by Colombierc, 
tile errant helxx^s of chivalry wandered through , 
the world redressing injuries, extenninating 
the lianditti with which Europe was infested, 
or relieving those ladies who had fallen into 
the |>owcr of enemies. But if we examine 
other writers, we shall meet with a very dif- 
ferent account of these worthies, and shall 
find, according to the quaint expression of an 
old English author, tliat these errant knights 
were arrant knaves. 

Pierre de Bluis, who wrote in the 12th 
century, compluns that the horses of the 
knights were more frequently loaded with 
implements of gluttony and drunkenness, 
than with arms fit for battle. “ They are 
burdened,** says he, “ not with weapons, but 
wine ; not with javelins, but cheeses ; not 
witli bludgeons, but bottles ; not with spears, 
but with spits.**— Non ferro sed vino, non 
lanceis sed caseis, non ensibus sed utribus, non 
hastibus sed verubus oncrantur. In France, 
during the disorders which existed in the reign 
of Cliarles VI., the contending factions, with 
a %dew to strengthen their interest, multiplied 
the number of knights, hy which means the 
order was degraded. A new institution was 
created by Charles VII., who bestowed on his 
Gensdarmerie the honours hitherto appro- 
]>riatcd to knighthood, and the chivalry of 
France became anxious to enroll themselves 
amongst a body wherein they might arrive at 
military command, which, as simple knights, 
they could no longer attain. The image aqd 
amusements of chivalry now alone remained. 
Mankind were occasionally reminded of a 
j)rcvious state of society by the exhibition of 
jousts and tournaments ; but even these, in a 
short while, became unfashionable in France, 
from the introduction of other amusements, 
and the accident which tomiiuated the life of 
one of its monardis. 

The Wonders of chivaliy had disappeared 
from real life, but still lingered in the memory 
of man : new romantic com)>ositions, indeed, 
no longer were written, but the old ones were 
still i*ead with avidity, when all thejK>wersof 
wit and genius were exerted— not, indeed, to 
ridicule the spirit of chivalry, or a state of 
sociel*' which had passed away, but to satirize 


I 
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the barbarous relaters of chimerical adven- 
tures, and those who devoted their time to 
their j>crusal. 

Some writers have considered the Sir Thopas 
of Cliaucer as a prelude to the work of Cer- 
vantes. It may be much to the honour of 
the English poet that he so early discerned 
and ridiculed the absurdities of his contem- 
porary romancers, but it cannot be conceived 
that Sir Thopas had any effect in discrediting 
their compositions. It appeared in a reign 
which almost realised the wonders of romantic 
fiction, and at a period when the spirit of 
chivalr}' possessed too firm hold of the mind to 
suffer the love of the marvellous to be easily 
eradicated. The satire, besides, was infinitely 
too recondite to have been detected in that 
age ; what was meant as burlesque was pro- 
bably considered as a grave heroic narrative, 
— a supporition which must have been 
strengthened from the author having, in 
another composition, adopted the extrava- 
gances which he is supposed to deride. In 
Don Quixote, on the contrary, the satire was 
too broad to be mistaken, and appeared when 
the spirit of chivalry was nearly abated. Tlie 
old romancers had outraged all vcrisimilitiido 
in their extravagant pictures of chivaliy, and 
as their successors found that the taste of tlio 
public w'as beginning to pall, they sought to 
give an interest to their compositions by de- 
scriptions of more impossible valour and more 
incredible absurdity. Accordingly the evil 
began to cure itself, and the phantoms of 
knight-errantrj'' were laughed out of counte- 
nance by the ridicule of Cervantes before their 
substance had been presented, at least in a 
prose compoMtion, by any author of genius. 

I I do not believe that the prevalence of the 
heroic, or pastoral romances, had much effect 
in discrediting the tales of chivaliy : these 
new fictions ratlier arose in consequence of a 
decline of the taste for the old works, and tho 
stagnation of amusement which followed ; 
but it U probable they were, in some measui-e, 
ovcrshailed by the growth of other branclies 
of literature. The study of the classics in- 
jtroduced method into composition, and tho 
ambition of rivalling these new patterns of 
excellence prcnluccd imitation. Fancy was 
curbed by reflection, and rules of criticism 
intimidated the bold eccentricities of romantic 
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genius. Besides, the Gothic fables were su- 
perseded by the general diffusion of the works 
of the Italian novelists in France and England, 
and the numerous translations and imitations 
of them in both countries. The alternate 
pictures of ingenious gallantry and savage 
revenge, which these exhibit, produced a taste | 


in reading, which, when once formed, could 
not easily have been recalled to a relish for 
the delights of romance. These tales form an 
exten^veaud interesting department of fiction, 
and their origin and progress will be the 
subject of our first inquiries in the succeeding 
chapters. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Origin of Italian Tales— Fables of Didpai — Seven Wise Masters — Gesta Romanorum— Contes 
et Fabliaux — Cento Novelle Antiche — Decameron of Boccaccio. 


It seems not a little remarkable that Italy, 
which produced the earliest and finest sj>cci- 
mens of romantic poetry, should scarcely 
have furnished a single prose romance of 
chivaliy'. This is the more i*cmarkable, as 
tlic Itidians seem to have been soon and in- 
timately acquainted with the works of the 
latter description produced among the neigh- 
bouring nations. Nor does thU knowledge 
appear merely from the poems of Pulci and 
Boiardo, but fi*om authors during a period 
still more remote, in whom wc meet with in- 
mimerablc allusions to incidents related in 
the Ules of chivalry. Dante represents the 
I>cnis:il of the story of Ijancclot, os conduct- 
ing Paolo and Francesca al doloroso pa^so 
(Inf. c. 5), aud elsewhere shows liis acquaint- 
ance with the fabulous stories of Arthur and 
Charlemagne (Inf. c. 31 and 02, Purad. c. 10 
and 10). Petrarch also ai>pcars to Imvc been 
familiar with the exploits of Tristan and 
Rmcelot (Trionfi, &c.). In the Cento Novelle 
Antiche there exists tlic story of King Melia- 
dus and the Knight witliout Fear ; os also of 
the I^'ly of Scalot, who died for love of 
Lancelot du Lac. There, too, the posrion of 
Vseuit and the phi’ensy of Tristan are record- 
e«l ; and in the sixth tale of the tenth day of 
the Decameron, we are told that a Florentine 
gentlenmn had two daughters, one of whom 
w;is called Gineura the iiandsomc, and the 
other Yseult the Fair. 

Ncvcrtlicless the lUilians have produced no 
original j»rose work of any length or reputa- 
tion in the romantic style of cuin]>o.Hition. 
This dcficiemy may be partly attributed to 


national manners and circumstances. Since 
the transference of the seat of the Roman em- 
pire to Constantinople, the Italians had never 
been comiuerors, but had always been van- 
quislied by harliarous nations, wlio were suc- 
cessively softened and polished at the same 
time that they became enervated. The inha- 
bitants possessed ncitlier that extravagant 
couiage nor refined gallantry, the delineation 
of which forms the soul of romantic comjwsi- 
tion. At a time when, in other countries, 
national exploits, and the progress of feuthil 
institutions, were laying the foundation for 
tills species of fiction, Italy was over-run by 
the incursions of enemies, or only successfully 
defended by strangers. Hence it was difficult 
to choose any set of heroes, by the celebration 
of whose dec<ls the whole nation would liave 
been interested or flattered, as England must 
have been by the relation of the achieve- 
ments of Artliur, or France by the history of 
Cliarlemngne. The fame of Belisarius w{« 
indeed illustrious, but os an enemy he was 
hated by the dcscemlants of the northern in- 
vaders ; and, as a foreigner, his deeds could 
not giatify the national vanity of those he 
came to succour. His successor’s exploits * 
wei-c liable to the same objections, and wero 
besides pei-fonned by a being of all others 
the worst calculated to become a hero in a 
romance of cliivalry. 

The early division, too, of Italy into a 
number of small and indc]iendent states, 
was a check on national pride. A theme 
could hardly have been chosen which w'ouM 
have met with guicrul applause, and the cx- 
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)t 1 oiUof the chiefs of one distnet wonld often 
have been a mortifying tale to the inbabitante 
of another. 

ncsi<lGS, the mercantile habite so early in- 
troduced into Italy repressed a romantic 
spirit. It is evident from the Italian no- 
velists, that the manners of the people had 
not catched one spark of the fire of chivalry, 
which kindled the surrounding nations. In 
the principal states of Italy, |>articu]arly 
Florence, the military profession was rather 
accounted degrading than honourable, during 
an age when, in every other country of Eu- 
rope, the deference paid to personal strength 
and valour was at the highest. The Italian 
reptiblics, indeed, were not destitute of poli- 
tical firmness, but their martial spirit had 
forsaken them, and their liberties were con- 
fided to the protection of mercenary bands. 

Add to this, that at the time when France 
and England were priucii)ally engaged \rith 
compositions of chivaliy', and when all the 
literary talent in these countries was exerted 
in that department, the attention paid in 
Italy to classical literature introiluced a cor- 
rectness of taste and fondness for regularity, 
which was hostile to the wildness and extra- 
vagance of the tales of chivalry. 

At the same period, the three most dis- 
tinguibhe<l anil c;irliest geniuses of Italy were 
emphyed in giving stability to modes of com- 
]M)sition at total variance with the romantic. 
Those who were accustomed to regard the 
writings of Dante and Petrarch as standanis 
of excellence, would not readily have be- 
stowed their aj>probation on Tristan, or the 
S.J118 of Ayinon. Dut the Decameron of 
Boccaccio was probably the work which, in 
this res|>ect, had the strongest inilueiice. The 
tales it comprehends were extremely popular ; 
they gave rise to early and numerous imita- 
tions, and w’crc of a nature the best calcu- 
lated to check tho current of romantic 
ideas. 

Since then, in the regions of Italian fiction, 
weshatl nolongerinect withfabulous histories, 
resembling those of w-hicli such numerous 
p|>ecimens have alrejwly been presented, it w ill 
now ho proper to give some account of the 
endless variety of tales, or NorcletteSy which 
were coeval with the ap|H'araiicc of romances 
of cUivalrv in Fiance and Knglaud. and which 


form so popular and so extensive a branch of 
Italian literature. 

It may be interesting, in the first place, to 
trace the origin of this species of composition, 
in the tales which preceded the Decameron of 
Boccaccio. These were adapted to the amuse- 
ment of infant society, but are interesting in 
some degree, as unfolding the manners of the 
age, and exhibiting the rude materiab of more 
perfect composition. 

Before nmiikiud comprehend the suhtilties 
of reasoning, or turn on themselves the 
powers of reflection, they are entertained, and 
may l>e instructed, by the relation of incidents 
imaginary or real. Hence, in almost every 
country, tales have been the amusement and 
learning of its rude and early ages. 

Of the variety of tales which are to lie 
found in the works of tho Italian novelists, 
some were undoubtedly deduced from tho 
w*ritingsof the Greek romancers and sojdiists. 
In the Habrocomas and Anthia of Xenophon 
Ephesius, w'e find the rudiments of the cele- 
brated tale of Luigi da Porto, from which 
Shaks|>eare took his Romeo and Juliet, and 
many of the apologues in Josaphat and Bar- 
laam correspond with chapters in the Gesta 
Uomanonim, and through that performance 
with stories in tho Decameron. The epistles 
of Aristenetus contmn several tales very much 
in the spirit of those of Boccaccio. Thus, a 
lady, while engaged with a gallant, suddenly 
hears her husband approaching ; she instantly 
ties tlic hands of her lover, and delivers him 
thus bound to her s]>ouse as a thief she hml 
just seized. The husband proposes putting 
tiim to death, to which the lady objects, sug- 
gesting that it will be better to detain him 
till day-break, and then deliver him into the 
hands of the magistrate, offering at the same 
time to w’atch him during night. By this 
means, while her husband is aslec]), she enjtiys 
a little more of the society of her lover, and 
permits him to escape towards morning. In 
the Ass of Apuleius, resemblances may lie 
traced still more numerous an<l complete. 
But though it be true that these works Imd 
an influence on the talcs which ap|K'arcil in 
Euro]>e at the first dawn of literature, the 
ultimate origin of this s]>ecies of comfiositioii 
must umiucKlioimbly l>e referred t j a source 
more ancient and oiieiiUd. 
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The earliest work of this nature that can 
be mentioned, ie the tales or failles attributed 
to Bidpai, or Filpny, a composition otherwise 
known by tlie name of 

KALILAH U DAMNAH. 

This production, wliich, in its original form, 
is supposed to be upwards of two thousand 
years old, was first written in an Indian lan- 
guage, in which the work was called Hecto- 
padcs (wholesome instruction), and the sage 
who related the stories, Veslinoo 8arma. It 
is said to have been long preserved with great 
rare and secrecy byan Indian monarch, among 
his choicest treasures. At length, however 
(as we are informed by Simeon Setli, in the 
preface to his Greek version of these stories), 
Chosroes, a Peraan king, who reigned about 
the end of the Cth century, sent a learned 
physician into India, on purpose to obtain the 
Ileetopades. This emissary accomplished the 
object of the mission, by bribing an Indian 
sage with a promise of. intoxication, to steal! 
the literary treasure. The physician, on his 
return to Persia, translated it into the lan- 
guage of his own country, and in the frame 
in which it was introduced, attributed the 
relation of the stories to Bidpai. It was soon 
after translated into Syriac, and oftener than 
once into more modem Persic. In the 8th 
century there appeared an Arabic version, 
under the title, Kalilah u Damnah, the appel- 
lation by which the work is now gener^iy 
known, and which is derived from the names 
assigned to two foxes, who relate a number of 
the stories ; the one temi signifying worthy 
to be crowned, and the other ambitious. 
About the year 1 100, Simeon Seth, by desire 
of the F.mi>cror Ale.xius Comnenus, translated 
the Arabic version into Greek, under the title, 
T» mmrm of tllC CrOW'Ued 

and the envious. The philosopher who re- 
bates the stories is not named in this version, 
it is divided into fifteen sections, in the two 
first of which the foxes arc the princiiial in- 
terlocutors, blit the remaining thirteen referj 
to other animals. The work of Simeon Sethi 
was printed at Berlin, 1R97, with a Latin J 
version. Long before that ]>criod, however, 
the Kalilali ii Ibimiiah had been translated 
into Latin by John of Capua, who lived as far 


back as the 13th century. This version was 
made from one in Hebrew, by Rabbi Joel, 
and was printed toward the end of the 15th 
century, under the title, Directorium Humans 
Vits, vel Parabolo Antiquorum Sapientum. 
Thence it passed into German, Spanish, and 
Italian. The Italian translation was the work 
of the novelist Firenzuola, and was called 
Discorsi Uegli Animali, and published 1 548. 
A version in the same tongue, by Doni, was 
traiLsIated into English, under the name of 
the Moral Philosophy, of Doni, out of Italian, 
by Sir Thomas North, 4to, 1570 and 1601. 
From the Latin of John of Capna, there also 
appeared a French edition in 1008. It was 
from a Turkish model, however, written in 
the time of Solyman the Magnificent, that the 
well-known French work, Contes et Fable i 
Indiennes dc Bidpm et Lockman, 1724, was 
commenced by M. Galland,and continued by 
M. de Cardonne. If we may judge, however, 
from the title, it was not completed according 
to the intention of the authors, as there are 
no fables given which are attributed to Lock- 
man. This work was translated into Englisli, 
1747. 

In all the versions the tales are enclosed in 
a frame, a mode of composition subsequently 
adopted in many writings of a similar descrip- 
tion. We are told that a powerful king, after 
being tired one day with the chase, came, 
accompanied by his vizier, to a place of retreat 
and refreshment. Here the prince and his 
minister enter into a discourse on human life 
and government, a conversation which seems 
to have been suggested by a swarm of bees, 
which were at labour in the trunk of a 
neighbouring oak. During this discussion, 
the vizier mentions the story of Bidpai, and 
the Indian king who ruled according to 
his counsels. This frame is not believed to 
be more ancient than the Turkish version ; 
but the story of Ilidjiai, which the king ex- 
presses a curiosity to hear, is supposed to lie 
as old as the carlic.st Persian translation, and 
is of the following tenor : — Dalichelim, the 
Indian king, after a feast in which his libe- 
rality had been much commended by all bis 
guests, made a great distribution of gold among 
his friends and the poor. In the course of 
the following night, an old man n]>pcared to 
him in a dream, and. as a reward of his genc- 
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tiistty, infonned him where he would hnd a 
tieaHure. Next morning tlic king prococdcd 
t«« the spot to which he had been directed. 
There he found a cavern inhabited by a her- 
mit, who put him in }>o&s66aion of an immense 
treasure he had inherited from his father, but 
for wluch he had no farther use. Among 
other articles, the king received a precious 
casket, containing a piece of silk, woven with 
certain characters, which, however, bad the 
inconvenience of being unintelligible. When 
at length interpreted by a pbilusophor, it was 
found to be a legacy from a prophetic prede- 
cessor of Dabchcliin, and to contain fourteen 
pieces of instruction for monarchs. Each of 
these is declared to liave reference to a sur- 
prising history, but it is announced, that he 
who is desirous to hear must repair to the isle 
of Sarandib (Ceylon). The king being dis- 
posed to undertake this journey, and the 
viziers being against it, a discussion arises, in 
which all attempt to support their own sen- 
timents, by the relation of fables. His majesty 
at length, os was to be expected, followed his 
own opinion, and, after a long journey, arrival 
at the island of Sarandib. While traversing 
a lofty, but delightful mountain, he came to 
a grotto which was inhabited by the Braniin 
Bid|)ai. This was the sage destined to ex- 
pound the mysterious precepts which the king 
now recited to him, and which teach that a 
monarch is apt to be imposed on by detrac- 
tors, that he ought to be careful not to lose a 
faithful friend, &c. These raa^dms the sage 
illustrates by fables and apologues, w'hich, it 
may be remarked, liave seldom much relation 
to the instructions of which Dabchelim re- 
quired an explanation. ^Stories arc heaped on 
stones, and sphered wnthin each other : a dying 
father, for example, gives some admonitions 
to his sons, which he enforces by apologues : 
but his family seeing matters in a different 
point of view, support their opinions in the 
same manner, and introduce the two foxes, 
who rehearse a long series of fables. 

It Is unnecessary to give any specimen of 
the tales of llidp^ as they have been so much 
altered in the various transformations they 
have undergone, tliat no dependence could be 
had on their originality. But it must have 
been through the medium of the version of 
John of Canua that these oriental fables 


exercised their influence on European fiction. 
Some of these stories agree with the Clericalis 
Disciplina of Petrus Alphonsus, and many of 
them have been adopted into the Gesta Ro- 
manorum, a great storehouse of the Italian 
novelists. The talc of the thief who breaks 
his neck by catching at a ray of the moon, 
occurs in the Qcsta and the French Fabliaux. 
But 1 remember only one Italian novel, the 
incidents of w'hich have been derived from 
this work, and it is but in a very few stories 
of the Kaliloh u Damnah, that any resem- 
blance can be traced. They are mostly fables 
in the stylo of iEsop, and have but few traces 
of the ingenious gallantry, savage atrocity, or 
lively repartee, which arc the characteristic.H 
of It^ian tales. Besides, as the work w'as not 
very widely diffused, nor generally known 
in Europe in the 13th or 14th centuries, I 
cannot l^lieve that it had much effect, cither 
directly or indirectly on this species of com- 
position. 

The collection of tales, familiarly known in 
this country under name of the 

SEVEN WISE MASTERS, 

is certainly one of those works w'hich may 
1)6 considered as having had considerable 
influence on the w'ritingsof the Italian novel- 
ists, and may perhaiM be regarded as the 
remotest origin of the materials they have 
employed. 

Of this romance the prototype is believed to 
have been the book of the Seven Counsellors, 
or Parables of Sandabar. This Sandabar is 
said, by an Arabian writer, to have been an 
Indian philosopher, who lived about an hun- 
d)*ed years l^cforo the Christian era ; but it 
has been disputed whether he was the author, 
or only the chief character, of the work, which 
was inscribed with bis name. lie might have 
been both a character and an author, but it 
w'ould appear from a note in a Hebrew imita- 
tion, preserved in the British Museum, that 
he was at all events a principal character ; 
** Sandabar iste crat princeps sapientum Brach- 
manorum Indiae, et magnam habet partem 
in iota liac historia.” This Hebrew version 
is the oldest form in which the work is now 
extant. It was translated into that language, 
as we arc informed in a Latin note on the 
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manuscript, by Rabbi Joel, from the original 
Indian, tlirough the medium of the Arabic or 
Perhian.' 

In point of antiquity, tho second version 
of the parables, is that wliich appeared in 
Greek, under the title of Syntipna, of which 
many MSS. are still extant, ^ine of these 
profess to be translated from the l*ersian, and 
others from the Syriac language, so that the 
real original of the Greek translation cannot 
be precisely ascertained. 

The next appearance was in Latin, a work 
which is only known through the French 
metrical version of it, ontitle<l Dolopatos. 
Tins was the 6rst modem shape it assumed, 
after having passed through all the ancient 
languages. Dolopatos was brought to light 
hy Fauchet, who, in his account of the early 
French poets, ascribes it to Hebers, or Herbers, 
an ecclesiastic who lived during the reign of 
Ijewis IX., as he informs us that it was written 
for the instruction of that monarch’s son, 
Philip, often^ards called Pliilip the Hardy. 
Of this version there is a MS. copy in tho 
national library at ParLs. 

In the same librarj' there is preserved an- 
other French MS., by an anonymous author, 
which was written soon after that of Hebers, 
but differs from it essentially, both in the 
frame and in the stories introduced. This 
work gave rise to many subsequent imitations 
ill Franch prose, and to the English metrical 
romance, entitled tho Process of the Seven 
Sages, wliich is preserved among the MSS. of 
the Cotton library, and of which an account 
lias been given by Mr Ellis, who supposes it 
to have been written about the year 1330. 

Not long after the invention of printing, the 
Latin Historia Septem Sapientum, a different 
version from that on which the Dolopatos of 
Hebers is founded, was printed at Cologne, 
and translations of it soon appeared in almost 
all the languages of Europe. It was published 
in English prose, under the title of the Seven 
Wise Masters, about the middle of the 16th 
century, and in Scotch metre by John RoUand, 
of Dalkeith, about the same period. 

Tho last European translation belongs to 
the Italians, and was first printed at Mantua, 
ill 1.54G, under the title of Erastus. It is ver>' 


< E^lU's Elarly Metrical Romances, vol. ill. 


different from the Greek original, and was 
translated, with the alterations it had received, 
into French, under tlie title Histoire Pitoyablo 
du Prince Erastus, 1505, and the History of 
Prince Erastus, &c., was also printed in Eng- 
lish in 1074. 

This romance, through most of its trans- 
migrations, exhibits the story of a king who 
places Ills son under the charge of one or iiioni 
philosophers. After the period of tuition is 
completed, the wise men, when about to rc- 
conduct their pupil to his father, discover by 
their skill, that hU life will be endangered 
unless he preserve a strict silence for a certain 
time. The prince being cautioned on this 
subject, the monarch is enraged at the obsti- 
nate taciturnity of his son. At length one of 
his queens undertakes to discover the cause of 
this silence, but, during an intcrv’icw with the 
prince, seizes the opportunity of attempting 
to seduce him to her embraces. Forgetting 
the injunctions of his preceptors, the youth 
reproaches her for her conduct, but then 
becomes mute as before. She, in revenge, 
accuses him to her husband, of the offence of 
wliich she had herself been guilty. The king 
resolves on the execution of his son, hut the 
philosophers endeavour to dissuade him from 
this rash act, by each relating one or more 
stories, illustrative of the risks of inconsiderate 
punisliment, which are ansi^’ered by an equal 
number on the part of her majesty. 

Such is the outline of the frame, but the 
stories are often different in the versions. In- 
deed, there is but one tale in the modem 
Erastus, which occurs in the Greek Syntipas. 
The characters, too, in the frames are always 
different ; thus, in the Greek version, Cyrus 
is tho king, and Syntipas the tutor. In Do- 
lo]>atos, a Sicilian monarch of that name is 
the king ; the young prince is called Lucinien, 
and Virgil is the philosopher to whose care 
he is entmsted. Vesparian, eon of Mathusa- 
1cm, is the emperor in the coeval French 
version, and the wise men are Cato, Jesse, 
Lentulus, &c. The author of the English 
metrical romance has substituted Diocletian 
as tho emperor, and Florentin as the son. 
Diocletian is preserved in the Italian copies, 
but the prince’s name is changed into Erastus. 
In some of the eastern versions, the days, in 
place of seven, have been multiplied into 
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forty ; and in this form the story of the Wise 
Masters became the origin of the Turkish 
tales, published in France, under the title of 
LTIistoire do la Sultane do Perse et dcs qua> 
rante Visirs. 

Few works are more interesting and cu- 
rious than the Seven Wise Masters, in illus- 
trating the genealogy of fiction, or its rapid 
and almost unaccountable transition from one 
country to another. The leading incident of 
a disappointed woman, accusing the object of 
her pasidon of attempting the crime she had 
herself meditated, is as old as the story of 
Joseph, and may thence bo traced thi-ongh 
Uie fables of mythology to the Italian no- 
velists. In the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments, the Husband and Peacock is the same 
with the Magpie of the Wise Masters. The 
story of the Father murdered hy his son was 
originally told by Herodotus, of the Architect 
and hU son who broke into the treasury of 
tlie King of Egypt, and lias been imitated in 
many Italian tales. The Widow who was 
comforted, is the Ephesian matron of Petro- 
nius Arbiter, and the Tnvo Dreams corres- 
ponds exactly with the plot of the Miles 
Gloriosus of Plautus, the Fabliau Lc Cheva- 
lier a la Trapi>e (Le Grand, 3, 157), a tale in 
the fourth part of Massuccio ; and the story 
Du Vieux Calender in Gueulette’s Contes 
Tartares. Finally, the Knight and his Grey- 
hound resembles the celebrated Welsh tra- 
dition concerning Llewellyn the Great and 
hU greyhound Oellert : the only diftercnce 
is, tliat in the former production the dog pre- 
serves liU master's child by killing a serpent, 
while, according to the Welsh tradition, it is 
a wolf he destroys. In both, the parents 
seeing the faithful animal covered with blood, 
believe that he has tom the child to pieces, 
and sacrifice him to their resentment. 

Next to the Seven Wise Masters may be 
mentioned the tales of Petrus Alphonsus, a 
converted Jew, who was godson to Alphon- 
sus I., King of Arragon, and was baj)tizcd 
in the beginning of the 12th century. 
These stories are professedly borrowed from 
Arabian fabulists. They are upwards of 
thirty in number, and consist of examples 
Intended to illustrate the admonitions of a 
father to a son. The work was written in 
Latin, and was entitled Alphonsus de Cleri- 


cali Disciplina. But the Latin copy only 
supplies twenty-rix stories. Tlie remainder 
are to be found in two metrical French ver- 
sions, one entitled “ Proverbes de Peres An- 
forse and the other “ Lc Romaunz de Peres 
Aunfour, comment 1 apriat et chastia son fils 
belement.’* 

A few of these stories are precisely in the 
style of gallantry, painted by the Italian no- 
velists. Thus the eighth tale is that of a 
viiie-drcsscr, who wounds one of his eyes 
while working in his vineyard. Meanwhile 
his wife was occupied with her gallant. On 
the husband s return, she contrives her lover's 
esea|XJ by kissing her spouse on the other eye. 
Of this story, as we shall afterwards find, there 
is a close imitation in the Cent Nuuvelles 
Xouvellcs, the Gth of the tales of the queen 
of Navarre, and the 23tl of the first part of 
Handello. The 9th story of Petrus Alphonsus 
is that of an artful old woman, who conceals 
her daughter's gallant from the husband, by 
spreading a sheet before his eyes, in such a 
manner as to give the lover an opportunity of 
escaping unseen : this is the 122d chapter of 
the Gesta Uonianorum,and is also to 1>e found 
in tlic Fabliaux published by Lc Grand. Many 
othcrtalcs occur in Petms Alphonsus, in which 
there is not merely a resemblance in manner, 
but in which the particular incidents, ns shMl 
be afterwards shown, arc the same with those 
in the Cento Novellc Antiche, and the Deca- 
meron of Boccaccio. 

Perhaps neither the author of tlie Cento 
Novelle Antiche, nor the subsequent Italian 
novelists, derived stories directly fmm the 
Seven Wise Masters, or the tales of Alphon- 
sus ; but these works suggested many things 
to the writers of the French Fabliaux, and a 
still greater number have been transferred 
into the 

GESTA ROMANORUM, 

which is believed to be a principal store-house 
of the Italian novelists. 

This composition, in the disguise of roman- 
tic fiction, presents us with classical stories, 
Arabian apologues, and monkish legends. 

Mr Douce has shown that there are two 
works entitled Ocsta Romanorum, and which, 
strictly speaking, should be considered os 
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separate performances. The first and original 
Gesta was written in liStin, on the continent. 
It was not translated into English till 1703, but 
lias been rei)eatedly printed, though no MS. 
of it has yet l>eeu brought to light. 

Tlie second work, in its earliest shape, is 
also in the Latin language, but w’as written in 
England, in imitation of the continental Qesta 
atiove mentioned. It was never published in 
its original form, but an English translation 
was printed by Wynkyn de Worde, and a 
subsequent edition appeared in 1595. There 
arc extant, however, a number of MS. copies 
in Ijatin, which Mr Douce says led Warton to 
imagine that the two Gestas were the same, 
and to remark, that there is a great variation 
in the printed and MS. copies of the Gesta 
Romanonim.* The work written in England 
consists of 102 chapters, of which forty are 
of the same nature with the stories in the 
continental Gesta, — an inoculation of feudal 
manners and eastern imagery, on the exploits 
of classical heroes ; but the remainder are 
somewhat difierent. The stories in the An- 
glican Gesta were well known to our early 
]K>ets, who made much use of them. Among 
tiiese tales we find the story of Lear, and the 
Jew in the Merchant of Venice. Some of 
them also correspond with the works of the 
Italian novelists : but the original Qesta is the 
one to wliich they were indebted, and which 
therefore at present is alone deserving of our 
attention. 

This work is attributed by Warton to Petrus 
Berchorius, or Pierre Bercheur, w'ho was prior 
of a Benedictine convent at Paris, and died in 
13C2. The com}K>rition of the Gesta has been 
assigned by Warton to this monk, on the 
authority of Salomon Glassins, a theologist of 
Saxe Gotha, who points him out as the author 
In his Philologiae Socrae, and Warton at- 
tcni])ts to fortify his assertion by the simi- 
larity of the style and execution of the Gesta, 
to works unquestionably written by Ber- 
churius. Glassins, whose information is de- 
rived from Salmeron, says “ hoc in studio 
excelluit quidam Petrus Berchorius Picta- 

^ In fact, however, the two GcaUs may just aa 
well be considered the same work aa the different 
versions of the Wise Moatcra, or of the Kalilah u 
I>aninah. The term, Geata Romanonim, implies 
nothing more than a collecUon of ancient stories. 


viensis, ordinis D. Benedict!, qui pecuUari 
Hbro Gesta Uomanorum, nec non legendas 
Patrum, aliasf^ue aniles Fabulas allcgoricc et 
mystice exposuit. Exempla adducit dlcto 
loco Salinero*’ (viz. T. 1 proleg. IG car. 21). 
Glassius then quotes from Salmeron, the story 
of St Bernard and the Gambler, wliich corres- 
ponds with the 170th chapter of most editions 
of the Gesta liomanomm ; so that we have at 
least the authority of Salmeron tliat Bercho- 
rius was the author. Mr Douce, however, is 
of opinion, that the Gesta Romanonim is not 
the production of Berchorius, but of a Gorman, 
as a number of German names of dogs occur 
in one of tlie chapters, and many of the 
stories are extracted from German authors, 
as Cesarius, Albert of Stade, &c., which Mr 
Warton, on the other liand, supposes to have 
been interpolated by some German editor, or 
printer. 

Whoever may have been the author of the 
Gesta, it is pretty well ascertained to have 
been written about the year 1340, and thus 
had time to become a fashionable work before 
1358, the year in which Boccaccio is supposed 
to have completed his Decameron. The 
earliest edition, though without date, is known 
to have been prior to 1473. It consists of a 
hundred and fifty-two chapters, and is thus 
announced, — ^Gneipiunt Historiac Notabilcs, 
collectae cx Gestis Romanonim et quibusdam 
olUs libris, enm appUcationibus eorundem.'* 
A subsequent edition, containing a hundred 
and eighty-one chapters, was published in 
1475, and was followed by many tmnslations, 
and about thirty I^tin editions, most of which 
preserved the number of a hundred and eighty- 
onechapters. Tliat printed in 1488 is the most 
approved. 

The Gesta, as is well known, presents us 
with the manners of chivalry, >vith spiritual 
legends, and eastern apologues, in the. garb uf 
Roman story. It appears to have been com- 
piled in the first place from Arabian fable.% 
found in the tales of Alphonsus ; and an old 
Latin translation of the Kalilah u Dimnah, 
to which Alphonsus was indebted. Indeed, 

man; of wliich might be the same, but which would 
naturaJlj vary id various countries, according to tbo 
taste of the collector, in the same manner as dif- 
ferent stories are introduced in the Grou‘i Syntipa% 
tbo Italian Erastus, and Eniriish Wise Masters. 
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not less than a third of the tales of Alphonsus to have accommodated them to certain remote 
have been transferred to the Gesta Romano- analo^cs of morality and religion.^ 
mm. In the next place the author seems Almost ever}' tale in the Gesta Romanomm 
chiefly to liavc liad recourse to obsolete Latin is of importance in illustrating the genealogy 
chronicles, which he embellished with legends 1 of Action, and the incoq>omtion of eastern 
of the saints, the apologues in the history of fable and Gothic institutions with classical 
Josaphnt and Harlaim, and the romantic in- stor}'. There are few of the cha]>ters in which 
ventionsof his age. The latter classics also, the heroes of antiquity, feudal manners, and 
as Valerius Maximus, Macrobius, &c., are orieutel imagery have been more jumbled than 
frequently quoted os authorities. Sometimes, ! in the first. Pomjwy has a daughter whose 
too, the author cites the Gesta Ronmnoruni, chamber is guarded by five nnned knights 
the title of liis own work, by which ho is not and a dog. Being on one occasion allowed to 
undcratood to mean any preceding compila- attend a public spectacle, she is seduced by a 
tion of that name, but the Roman, or rather duke, who is afterwards killed by a champion 
ancient history in general. of Pompey’s court. She is subsequently re- 

The contents of this collection are not such concilcd to her father, and betrothed to a 
as might be expected, from its name or the nobleman. On this occasion she receives from 
authoiitics adduced. It compi*eliends a mul- Poinpey an embroidered robe, and crown of 
titude of stories altogether fictitious, and gold — from the champion who had slain her 
which are total misrepresentations of Roman seducer a gold ring — a similar present from 
history : the incidents are described as hap- the wise man who had |»8cified her father, 
peniiig to Roman knights or under the reign and from her spouse a seal of gold. All these 
of Roman emperors, who, generally, never presents possessed singular virtues, and were 
cxistc<l, and who seldom, even when real inscribed with proverbial sentences, suitable 
characters, had any connexion with the cir- to the circumstances of the princess, 
cumstances of the narrative. To each tale or The Gesta Romanorum, too, hod a powerful 
chapter, a moral is added, in which some pre- influence on English |K>etry, and has aiforded 
cept is deduced from the incidents, an example a variety of adventures not merely to Gower, 
which has been followed by Boccaccio, and and Lydgate, and Chaucer, but to their most 
many of his imitators. The time in which recent successors. Parnell, in his llennit, has 
the Gesta appeared was an age of mystery, only embellished the 80th chapter by poetical 
and every thing was supposed to contain a colouring, and a happier arrangement of inci- 
douhle or secondary meaning. At lengtli the dents. 

history of former periods, and the fictions of It is chiefly, however, as having furnished 
the classics, were attempted to be explained materials to the Italian novelists, that the 
in an allegorical manner. Acteon, tom to Gesta has been here so particularly mentionetl. 
pieces by his own hounds, was a symbol of In the 5Cth chapter we find the rudiments of 
the persecution of our Saviour. This gave those stories of savage revenge, of wliich there 
rise te compositions like the Romaunt of the are some examples in Boccaccio, and which is 
Rose, which were professedly allegorical ; and carried to such extravagance by Cintbio, and 
to the practice adopted by Tasso and other subse({uent Italian novelists. A merchant is 
Italian poets, of apologising for the wildness magnificently entertained in a nobleman's 
of their romantic compositions, by pretending castle. During supper the guest is placed next 

1 Lother. in a ettriout passa^ in his Commentary ociosis, qui sont sine tcntationc. Tales putant se in 
on Genesis (cap. jK>), attributes the origin of this me<lio Pantdisi et in gremio l>ui esse, si quandu illis 
practic^e to the monks, and it would appear tliat it speculationibus indulgent. Kt prinmm quidem a 
had been derived by thomfrom the east. InTurcia,** stolidis ot ociosis monachisortaesunt, et tandem ita 
aays he, ^ multi rcligiosi sunt, qui id student ut late serpserunt ut quidam Metamurpliosin Ovidii in 
AlcoranumMahomeliintcrprctenturallcgnrice, quo allegoHas verterint ; Mariam feecnmt (.aururn, 
in majore estimationo sint. Estenim Allegoria tan* Apotlinem Christum. Ego itaque odi allegorias. 
quam /brmosa meiYtrM',quae ita blanditur hominibus. quie tamen volet its uU, videat cum judicio cat 
non po$sit mm amarij praeserum ab hominibus tractet.*' 
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thehostesA,and much struck with her l>eauty. j 
The-tahle is covered with the richest dsiintics, I 
served in j^oldeii dishes, while n pittance of 
meat is placed before the lady in a human 
skull. At night the merchant is conducted 
to a sumptuous chamber. When left alone, 
he olkserves a glimmering lamp in a comer of 
the room, by which he discovers two dead 
l>odics hung up by the arms. In the morning 
he is informed by the nobleman, that the 
skull which ha<l been placed before the lady, 
was that of a duke he had detected in her 
embraces, and wliose head ho had cut off with 
his own sword. As a memorial of her crime, 
and to teach his wife modest behaviour, her 
adulterer's skull had been converted into a 
trencher.* The corses in the chamber, con- 
tinued he, are those of my kinsmen, murdered 
by the sons of the duko. To keep up my 
i»eiise of revenge for their blood, I visit their 
dead bodies daily. It is not explained, how- 
ever, why this dismal aj>artmcnt was assigned 
to the stranger. This story occurs in more 
tliiin one of the romantic poems of Italy. It 
is also the plot of an old Italian tragedy, 
written by Kucccllai, and has been imitated 
by many subsequent writers, — in the^l2d tale 
of the Queen of Navarre, in Gower’s Confes- 
sio Amaiitis, and in the German ballad of 
Count StolV»erg. Such atrocious fictions, how*- 
ever, were not |»ccuUar to the middle ages, 
but had their model in classic fable, — in the 
revenge of Progne, and the banquet of Atreus. 

A few of the Italian tales are founded on, 
or emhellished by, magical operations. The 
Btory of Sultan Saladin, one of the most 
beautiful in the Decameron, and also that of 
the magician who raises up a blooming garden 
in the depth of winter, are of this description. 
Now, a great proportion of the stories in the 
Gesta Komanorum are of this nature also. 
Thus chapter 102 contains the story of a 
knight w’ho went to Palestine, and whoso 
lady, meanwhile, engaged in an intrigue with 
a clerk. Her infidelity was discovered to her 
absent husband by an eastern magician, by 
means of a polished mirror. Stories of this 
sori were common both in romance and tra- 
dition. It is said that during the Ear) of 

1 .Ma foi (&av« tho queen of Navarre), si t«>utes 
cHles a qui ])areiilc chose est arrives buvoient a de 
scnjbiabies vaisscauz, Jocrains fort ou'il y auroit 


Surrey’s travels in Italy, Cornelius Agrippa 
showed him in a looking-glass his mistress 
Geraldine. She w';is represented a*? indisposed 
and reclined on a couch, reaiiing her lover’s 
verses by the light of a waxen taj>er.* In 
S])enscr’s -Faery Queen, Merlin is feigne<l to 
have been the artificer of an enchanted mirror, 
in which a damsel viewed the shadow of her 
lover. 

There is also a magical story »n chapter 
107, entitled De Imagine cum digito dicentc, 
percutc hie. It is told that there was an image 
in the city of Rome, with its right Imnd 
stretched forth, on the middle finger of which 
was written, “ Strike here.” For a long time 
no one could understand the meaning of this 
mysterious inscription. At length a certain 
subtle clerk, who came to see this famous 
image, observed, while the sun shone against 
it at mid-day, the shadow of the inscrtiied 
fingei on the ground at some distance. He 
immediately took a spade, began to dig on 
that spot, and at last reached a fliglit of steps, 
w’luch descended far under ground, and led 
him to astutely palace. In a hall of this edifice 
he beheld a king and queen sitting at table, 
surrounded by their nobles and a multitude 
of j>eople, all clothed in rich garments — but 
no |>crson si>okc. Ho looked towards ono 
corner, w*here he saw on immense carbuncle, 
wliich illuminated tho whole apartment. In 
the ojipositc comer he j>erccivod the figure of 
a man with a bended bow, and an arrow in 
his hand, prepared to shoot ; on his forchejid 
was written, “ I am who I am ; notlung can 
csca]>c my dart, not even yonder carbuncle 
which shines so bright,” The clerk viewed 
oU with amazement. Entering another cham- 
ber, he beheld the most beautiful women 
working at the loom : but all was silence. 
He then went into a stable full of the most 
excellent horses, richly caparisoned : but those 
he touched were instantly turned into stone. 
Next he surveyed all the apartments of tho 
palace, which appAJ-cntly abounded with every 
thing he could desire ; but on returning to 
the hall he had first entered, he l>egan to reflect 
how to retrace his steps. Then he very justly 
conjectured that hU report of all these wonders 

bicn dcs conpes de vermeil qut deviendroient tetoe 
de morU. 

i\* See Lay of the Last Minstrt'l, C. 6. 
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would hardly be believed unless he carried 
sometliing buck with him as evidence, lie 
therefore took from the princijiul table a gol- 
den cup and a golden knife, and placed them 
in his bosom. On this the image, which stood 
in the corner with the bow and arrow, imme- 
diately shot at the carbuncle, which was 
shattered into a thousand pieces. At that 
moment the hall became black as night. In 
this darkness the clerk, not being able to 
find his way out, remained in the subterra- 
neons palace, and soon suffered a miserable 
death. All this is, of course, moralized ; the 
palace is the world — the figure with the bow 
is mortality — and the carbuncle human life. 
William of Malmesbury is the first writer by 
whom this story was recorded : ha relates a 
similar tale of Pope Gerbert, or Sylvester the 
Second, who died in the year 1003, and was the 
earliest European student of Arabic learning. 

In their obvious meaning, it is probable that 
these magical tales, which are evidently Imr- 
rowed from the East, suggested to the Italian 
novelists the enchantments with which their 
works are occasionally embellished. 

It must, however, be remarked, that the 
Gesta Romanorum supplies few of those tales 
of criminal yet ingenious gallantry which ap- 
pear in all the Italian novelist-s, and occupy 
more than a third part of the Decameron. 
Indeed, I have observed but two stories of this 
description in the Gesta, chapters 121 and 
122, both of which are taken from Petnis 
Alphonses. (See above, p. 191.) The origin 
of tales of tills nature must therefore chiefly 
be sought in the 

CONTES ET FABLIAUX. 

France, in a literary jioint of view, may be 
considered as divided into two parts during the 
1 2th and 13th centuries. 

Soon after Gaul had been subdued by the 
Romans, the vanquished nation almost uni- 
versally adopted the language of the victors, 
as generally happens w’hen conquerors are 
farther advanced in civilization than the people 
they have overcome. During many centuries 
Latin continued the sole or prevalent tongue, 
but on the inroads of the Franks and other 
tribes it became gradually corrupted. From 
these innovations two languages were formed, 
lioth of which were called Komaine, or Ro- 


mance, from Latin still continuing the prin- 
cipal ingredient in their composition. About 
the 0th century these dialects began to su- 
persede Latin os a colloquial tongue, in the 
different districts of France in which they 
were spoken. One species of Romance was 
used in those French provinces which lie to 
the south of the river Loire, and from the 
circumstance of the inhabitants of thntcountry 
using the word oc as their affinnative, it was 
called Lanffue (Toe. The sister dialect, which 
was spoken to the north of the river Loire, 
received the name of iMng' (f oil, from the 
term oil being the affirmation of the northern 
provinces. It is from this latter idiom that 
the modern French language has been cliiefly 
formed. The southern romance was something 
between French and Italian, or rather French 
and Sjiauish. 

It is not my intention, nor indeed is it 
connected with my subject, to enter into the 
dispute concerning the dialect to which the 
French nation has been indebted fur the ear- 
liest specimens of metrical composition, and 
whether the northern Trouveurs, or Trouba- 
dours of the south, are best entitled to be 
regarded as the fathers of its poetry. This 
question, which is involved in much obscu- 
rity, has never been very profoundly agitated, 
and its full discussion would require, from 
the innumerable MSS. that must be perused, 
a time and attention which few have inclina- 
tion to bestow. 

Vergers, however, seem to have made an 
early appearance both in the northern and 
southern regions of France. A large propor- 
tion of the latter district was possessed by 
Raimond IV., Count of Provence. All his 
dominions, in consequence, received the name 
I of Provence ; the southern Romance, or Langue 
d’ oc, was called the Provem^ language, and 
the versifiers who composed in it the Provencal 
poets. They also distinguished themselves 
by the name of Troubadours, or Inventors, 
an appellation, corresponding to the title of 
poet, which was assigned to all those who 
wrote in Provemjal rhyme, whether of the 
southern provinces of France, of the north of 
Italy, or Catalonia. 

The Provencal poets, or Troubadours, have 
been acknowledge as the masters of the early 
Italian noets and have been raised to |<erhape ^ 
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unmcriteil celebrity by the imposing pane- 
gyrics of Dante and Petrarch. The profession 
of the Troubadours existed wUh reputation 
from the middle of the 12th to the middle of 
the 14th century. Their compositions con- 
tain violent satires against the clergy, absurd 
didactic poems, moral songs versified from the 
works of Boethius, and insipid pastorals. But 
they were princiiwilly occupied with amorous 
comi>osition.s, and abstruse speculations on the 
nature of love. It was in the Temons, or 
pleas before the celebrated tribunals in whicli 
amatory questions were agitated, that they 
chiefly attempted to signalize themselves. 
These tensons were dialogues in alternate 
couplets, in which they sustained their various 
B{>eculative opinioits. 

In the works of the Troubadours, however, 
we can hardly trace any rudiments of those 
talcs, either of horror or gallanti^', which be- 
came so prevalent among the Italians. Millot's 
literar)* history of the Troubadours presents 
US with only two stories which h&vc an}’’ re- 
semblance to the Italian novels of gallantry. 
In one of these, by Raiinond Vtdjil, we are 
t^ld that a lord of Arrngon, who was a jealous 
husband, pretended to take his departure on 
a journey, but suddenly returned, and intro- 
duced himself to his wife in disguise of thel 
knight whom he «us|)ected as her lover. The | 
lady recognises her husimnd, but pretends to I 
be deceived, and, after shutting him up, goes 
to find her lover ; and, moved willi indigna- 
tion at the prying disposition of her Iord,| 
grants the knight what she had hitherto re- 
fused him. Next morning she assembles her 
servants to take vengeance, as she gives out, 
on a vassal who bad made an attempt on her. 
virtue ; the huKhand is thus beat in the place j 
of his confinement hy his own domestics, but ' 
is at length recognised, and obtains pardon on 
vowing thenceforward unbounded confidence 
in his wife. The second story is by Arnauld 1 
de Carcasses. A knight disi>atche8 his parrot 
to a lady with a declaration of his passion : | 
but though the fair one accepts the offer of, 
his heart, the lover is much embarrassed to 
devise any mode of procuring an interview. 
The bird hits on an expedient, which is to set 
fire to her castle, in hopes that the lady might 
escape to her lover in the confusion which 
would result from the conflagration. This 


project the parrot executes in person, by 
means of some wild-fire which he carries in 
his claws. As was exj>ected, the lady elopes, 
proceeds straightway to the rendezvous, niid 
ever after holds the winged incendiary in higli 
estimation. Four other tales have been reck- 
oned up by the bis»torians of the Troubadonrs, 
hut none of these can be proj>erly regarded as 
tales, being merely intended ns intro<luctioii3 
to the discussion of some knotty love question, 
which generally forms the longest part of the 
composition. 

It is then in the Langne d’oil, or northern 
romance alone, that wc must look for those 
ample materials wliich have enriched the 
works of the Italian novelists. This dialect, 
we have seen, superseded the Katin as a col- 
loquial language in the beginning of (he 0th 
century. Its uniformity was early dcstroytal 
by the Norman invasion, which occasioned 
the division of the romance into a number of 
different idioms. To the conquerors, how- 
ever, from whom it suffered corruption, it was 
also indebted for restoration. These invaders 
had no sooner fairly settled in their acquired 
territories, than they cultivated, with the 
utmost care, the language of the vanquished. 
Under their government it found an nsyliim, 
and was by them diffused in its purity through 
all the northern provinces of France. 

Ijitin, however, long continued the language 
of the schools, the monastericH, and judicial 
proceedings ; and it w as not till the middle of 
the 11th century that the Romance came to 
he used in written compositions. It was ori- 
ginally employed in metrical productions : 
lives of the saints, with devotional and moral 
treatises in rhyme, are the first specimens of 
this tongue ; of the minor compositions, the 
earliest seem to have been military' songs, of 
which the most celebrated w'as the Chanson 
de Holland, the subject of so much contro- 
versy. There were also a few satirical and 
encomiastic songs, and during the 12tli cen- 
tury a good number of an amatorj' descrij>- 
tion, filled with tiresome gallantry, whining 
supplications, and perjjetuul complaintsagninst 
evil speakers. W’e likewise find a few Jeux 
parties, w'hich were questions of amorr^us 
jurisprudence, corresponding to the tentems 
of the Troubadours, as whether one would 
prefer seeing liis mistress dead or married to 
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another. Such que?ftiona being often decided 
by the poet contrary to the ojdnion of liis 
audience, were n*fcrred to the Court of Love, 
a tnbumil which certainly existed in the north 
of France, tliough it never acquiR*d the same 
cehdirity as in the southern provinces. 

It is bclicviKl, however, that no professed 
work of fiction api>earcd in the Jloinance lan- 
guage previous to the middle of the 12th cen- 
tury. I shall not here resume wliat has been 
formerly said on tlie origin of romances of 
chivalry, of which, it has already bwm shown, 
we must seek for the first rudiments in the 
I^tngue d'oil, as spoken in the north of Fronce 
and in the court of Knghuid. Nor shall I 
enter into the dUj>uto whether the earliest 
>v<»rk of fictiiin w’as in the form of a metrical 
romance, or of those celebrated tales known 
hy tlie name of Fabliaux. 

These stories are almost the exclusive pro- 
perty of the provinces which lie north from 
the Loire; they arc the chief boast of the 
literature of France during this remote j^eriod, 
ami are W'ell deserving of attention, whether 
we consider their intrinsic merit, or their 
general influence on fiction. 

Of these tales, some have been called Iiais, 
and others Fahllaux ; tenns wliicli are often 
used so indiscriminattdy, that it is not easy to 
give any difiiiition to distinguish them. The 
Lii appears, in general, to have been the re- 
cihil of an action, witli more or less intrigue, 
hut, acconling to Ia* Grand, differed from the 
Fabliau by being interspen^d with musical 
interludes. Mr Ellis sus;>ects that what were 
called lays, were translations from tlie llreton 
dialect, Laoi being a Welsh and .■\rinorican 
word. Others have supjH>sed that lays were 
always of a melancholy nature. This is de- 
nied hy Mr Tyrwhitt, who defines the lay, 1 
think pretty accurately, to he a light narra- 
tive poem of moderate length, simple style, 
and easy measure, neither extended in inci- 
(lentH, as the romance, nor ludicrous, as is 
usually the case in Faldiaux. In the old 
translation of Lai Ic Frnine, the author of 
which must have been better informed than 
any modem writer, it is said that lays were 
originally from Hritany, but that they were 
cuin])osed cn all subjects 




I 


I 

I 


I 
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Some Wth of war, and «*»me of wik*, 
And Botuc of joy utid inirlli alt»o 


An«i (M)mo of treachery and of guile. 

Of old adventures that fell while. 

And some of bourdi's and ribauldry. 

And many there both of Faery ; 

Of all things that men seth. 

Most of love, forsooth, thcro both ; 

In Hrctanic, of old time, 

These lay# were wrought, so seth this rhyme. 

With the exception of Aucassin and Ni- 
colette, which consists of prose and verse 
intermingled, the Fabliaux are ail metrical, 
and are, for the most part, in couplets of 
eight syllables. 

Tliesc compositions were written by persons 
styling themselves Trouveurs, a term expres- 
sive of genius and invention, c(jrresponding to 
the Poet of Greece, and the Troubadour of the 
south of France, The period of the apj>ear- 
ance t»f their works extends through the last 
half of the I2th, the whole of the 13th, and 
|>art of the 14th century, but the greatest 
number were written during tlie reign of St 
Louis. Thus the sra of the composition of 
the Oosta Uoinauorum is subsequent to that 
of a large proportion of the Fubliaux. It is 
not likely, however, tliat the Trouveurs, or 
authors of the Gesta, copied from each other ; 
they more probably Iwrruwcd from the same 
sources of fable. Like the stories in ttio 
Gesta, a great number of tlie Fabliaux seem 
to have been of eastern origin. Many of them 
are evidently taken from I Virus Alphonsus, 
who was merely a collector of Arabian taleji of 
instruction ; and others are apjvirently derived 
from the same nation, as they conresj>ond with 
stories in the Arabian Nights, and with the 
ilaliar Danush, or Garden of K nowledge, a work 
which, thoughof reccntcompilation,is founded 
on the most ancient llrahmin traditionn, which 
hud gradually K]>read through Persia and 
Arabia. For a long i>eriod a constant devo- 
tional, as well as commercial, intercourse luid 
subsisted between Eurojsj and the S;iracen 
dominions. In Christendom, indeed, the Ma- 
hometans were ever detested, but it was not 
always the same in Asia. During intervals 
of })cace in time of the crusa«tcs, the enemies 
were frequently united by alliances, the cele- 
bration of festivals, and all the ap|>eamiues 
of cordial friendship. Tlie tales which were 
of such antiquity' in the East, and were there 
held in so high estimation, were eagerly selzctl 
I by the Tiouveurs who liad wandered to the 
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TToIy l^nd, and were communicated to those 
who remained bcliind by report of the Jews, 
or the hordes who had visited Palestine as 
pilgrims or soldiers. Even in his own country 
the Trouveur passed an idle and a wandering 
life. He was freely admitted to the castle of 
the baron, yet associated with the lowest Vil~ 
lains. Hence he was placed in circumstances 
of all others most favourable for collecting 
the anecdotes and scandal of the day. These 
he combined, arranged, and embellished ac- 
cording to his own fancy, and dressed up in 
the form which he supposed would be most 
acceptable to his audience. At tliis period 
the nobility lived retired in their own for- 
tresses, and only met at ceil^n times, and on 
solemn festivals : on these occasions part of 
the amusement of the company had been to 
listen to the recital of metrical romances. 
But these ]K>ems being generally too long to 
be heard out at once, the Fabliaux, which 
were short and lively, were substituted in 
their room, and were frequently recited by 
tlie itinerant Trouveurs, as we ieam from one 
of their number, in return for the lodging 
and eulertainmont they received 

Umge e«t en Normandie, 

Que qni h^rhegiez est, qu' i) dio 

Fable ou chanson a P hcMtto. 

UtacrututM dc C/miL 

The Trouveur, or Fabler, also frequently 
wrote his metrical productions with the in- 
tention that they should be chaunted or de- 
claimed. As tbe imperfection of measure 
re<purcd the assistance of song, and even of, 
musical instruments, the minstrel, or huiriotif \ 
added the charms of music to the compositions , 
of tbe Trouveur. The aids of gesture and 
pantomime, too, were thought neccasary to 
relieve the monotony of recitation ; hence 
the jongleur, or juggler, a kind of vaulterand 
buffoon, associated himself with the Trouveur 
and minstrel, and performing many marvel- 
lous feats of dexterity, accompanied them in 
their wandering from castle to castle for the 
entertainment of the barons. At length, 
however, the professions of Trouveur and 
minstrel became, in a groat measure, blended, 
as the minstrel, by degrees, formed new com- 
binations from the materials in his possesuon, 
and at last produced fictions of lus own. 

.i 


" This,^* says Mr Ellis, was the most 8])len- 
did «ra of the history of the minstrels, ami 
comprehends the end of the 12th and the 
whole of the 13th century.” 

The works of the Trouveurs and minstrels, 
however popular at the time, and however 
much they contributed to the entertainment 
of an audience, were forgotten scnni after their 
composition, and have but lately become a 
subject of attention. While the Troubadours 
obtained a lasting reputaUon by the gratitude 
of the early Italian poets, and were believed 
great geniuses because celebrated by Dante 
and Petrarch, the metrical compositions of 
the Trouveurs were forgotten, as Boccaccio 
and hU followers did not acknowledge their 
obligations. Owing to the early neglect of 
their works, little can be known concerning 
I tbe personal history of the innumerable au- 
Ithors of these rhymes, for no one, of course, 
thought of collecting notices of their lives 
at the only Ume when it could have been 
effected. The names, however, of a gn*at 
number of them have been mentioned in 
their tales, and the appellation at the same 
time frequently points out the country of the 
l>oet. Jean de Boves, Gaurin or Guerin, and 
Rutebcuf, seem to Iw those who have written 
the greatest numl>er of stories, and those, at 
the same time, whose compositions bear the 
closest resemblance to the It^ilian novels. 

Fanchet, in his history of French poetry, 
was the 6rst to renew a recollection of the 
Trouveurs and their writings, but his notices 
and extracts were not calculated to awaken 
curiosity. About the middle of last century, 
the Count de Caylus wrote a memoir on tbe 
Fabliaux, accomtmnicd by some s|>eciiiieiis 
and prose translations, which is inserted in 
the twentieth volume of the Memoirs of tbo 
Fi'ench Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres. M. Barbazan also published a num- 
ber of Fabliaux in tlieir original form (a col- 
lection recently enlarged by M. Meon), but 
as they were followed by a very imjH?rfect 
glossary, they could not be read but with the 
utmost difficulty. About the same time M. 
linhert imitated some of the most entertaining 
in modem French verse. At length M. 
Grand, with indefatigable assiduity, published 
neither a free nor liteml translation, but wlmt 
he terms a copic rcdaUc in Fieuch urosc. of a 
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lar^'ejaiul I liavenodouht, a judicious selection, ; 
wliich he made from the Fabliaux he found 
til iiiamiMcripts belon^ng to M. de St Piilaye, . 
an»I which wen? copies that cclebmted author | 
had procured from the libmry of the Abbey 
Sjiint Genimin dea Pres, Berne, Turin, and^ 
other places. In the course of hia labours,! 
I*c Grand frequently found that pieces with 
the same title differed in ]>articular incidents, 
and sometimes in the whole story. Some- 
times again the story was the same and the 
language different, wliich shows that the 
Fabliaux were altered at pleasure, either by 
the minstrel, wlien given him to set to music 
by the Trouveurs, or by the transcribere who 
collected them. Tliese variations Le Oiiuid 
lias frequently mingled, inserting in the ver- 
^i•>n he principally followed any amusing, 
incident, or instructive passage, which he 
found in the others, and to the wliolc he has ' 
iwldcd cuiious notes, tending to elucidate the 
manners and private life of the French nation 
during the 12th and 13th centuries. 

The Fabliaux, as far as can be judged from 
the works of Barbaxan and Le Grand, are in- 
teresting on their own account, as they, in 
some degree, show how much the human 
mind, h}’ its ow*n force, is able to accomplish, 
iinguide<l by the aids of learning or the rules 
of criticism. In them, too, the customs and 
characters and spirit of the people, are painted 
ill the truest and most lively manner. Re- 
sembling, in some degree, a comc<ly in their 
nature, they represent the ordinary actions of 
piivatc life, and exhibit tlie nation, according 
to the cxpi’CBsion of Lc Grand, in an undix^ss. 

“ Opinions,” continues tliat author, ** preju- 
dices, 8U}>erstitions, tone of conversation, and 
manner of courtship, are to be found in them, I 
and a number of these nowhere else. They 
are like certain pictures, of which the subject 
and the chai-acters are imagined by the artist, 
but where all besides is truth and nature. 
In some respects the Fahliaux possess a great 
advantage over romances of chivalry. The 
authors of the latter compositions assumed a 
certain number of knights, to whom, accord- 
ing to the spirit of the age, they asmgnetl 
lertain exploits, but they wei*c limited to one 
sort of action. On the other hand, the Trou- 
veurs were confined, perhaps, as to tlie extent, 
butiiot thesjicciesof theii-productions. Hence 


their delineations and characters have little 
resemblance to each other, and there are none 
of those endless re|>etitiou8, nor I'elalion of 
incidents, accessory to the principal subject, 
w'hich are so tiresome in romances of chivalry. 
The Faldiaux are also free from the ridiculous 
ostentation of learning, and tliose anachronisms 
and blunders in geography, so frequent in the 
fabulous histories of Arthur and Charlemagne. 
Add to this a «m])Ie and ingenious mcHle of 
narrative, representations of the human heart 
wonderfully just, and, above all, the honest 
simplicity of the relnter, who apiieara con- 
vinced of wliat he recounts, the effect of which 
is persuasion, because in the midst of iinpro- 
bahilities he seems incajuble of deceit.” 

These beauties are, however, counterba- 
lanced by numerous defects. The fictions of 
the Trouveurs are sometimes extravagant, and 
their moral frequently scandalous ; not merely 
tliat the expressions are hlaineahle, which may 
be attributed to the rmleness of the age, or 
imperfection of language, but some stories are 
in their substance reprehensible. A few of 
these also are put into the mouth of women, 
and even the lips of a father in instructions 
to his daughters. 

With such excellencies and defects, it is not 
surprising that the Fabliaux were often imi- 
tated in their own country. Some of them 
have been frequently modernistHl in Frencli 
verse, and have formed subjects for the drama, 
as Moliere’s Medecin Malgi*e Imi, which is 
from the Fabliau Le Mcdicin de liiai, ou le 
Villain devenu Mcdicin, a story which is also 
toW by Gratius ; several s<i*nes of the Malaile 
Itnaginaire are from the Fabliau of the Bmir>e 
pleine de sens. The Iluitre of Boileau is from 
Les irois dames qui trouverent un and, atul 
Uahelais appears to have been indebted for 
his Tirades on Papelards^ tiumbrer rcmrijif/rer^ 
fzc., to the Fabliaux of Suintc Leocade and 
Qharlot le Juif. 

It is by the Italian novelists, however, that 
the Fabliaux have been chiefly imitated ; ami 
it is singular, considering the time that elapsed 
before they pa.ssed the Alps, the progress of 
literature in Italy during the interval, and 
the genius employed in imitation, that their 
faults should have been so little remedied, and 
their l>eanties so little emhLdlished. Their 
licentiousness has been incroasc<l, and hardly 
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any thing has been a<liled to the interest or 
variety of the subjects. 

That they were imitated by the Italian 
novelists is n point that can admit of no doubt, 
even laying aside instances of particular pla- 
giarism, and attending to the general manner 
of the Fabliuax. 

Of the tricks playe<i by one person to 
another, so common in Italum tales, there are 
many instances in the tales of the Trouveurs. 
Thus in a Fabliau by the Trouveur Courte 
BarlK5, a young ecclesiastic retuniing from 
his studies (which he had been prosecuting ot 
Paris) to Compiegne, met on the way three 
hlind men seeking alms. Here, said he, ))re> 
tending to give them something, is a 
you will take care to divide it equally, it is 
intended for you all three. Though no one 
got the money, each believed that his comrade 
hatl received it, and, after loading their ima- 
gincil benefactor with the accustomed bless- 
ings, they all went on their way rejoicing ; 
the churchman following at a short distance 
to watch the issue of tho adventure. Tliey 
proceeded to a tavern in Compiegne, where 
they resolved to have a carousal, and ordered 
every thing of the first quality, in tlm tone of 
men who derivetl confidence from the weight 
of their purse. The ecclesiastic, who entered 
the house along with them, saw that the 
mendicants Imd a plenteous dinner, of which 
tlioy partook, laugliing, singing, drinking to 
each other's health, and cracking jokes on the 
simplicity of the good gentleman who had 
procured them tlm entertainment, and who 
was all the while within hearing of the mer- 
riment. Their mirth was prolonged till the 
night was far a<lvanced, when they concluded 
this jovial day by retiring to rest. Next 
morning the host mafle out a bill. “ Get us 
change for a besant,” exclaim the blind. The 
landlord holds out his hand to receive it, and 
as no jwrson gives it, he asks who of the three 
is paymaster 1 Every one says, “ Itisnotl.” 
From a corner of the room tho ecclesiastic 
enjoys the rage of the landlord, ami mutual 
rej>roaches of the bUml, who accuse each other 
of jniiloining the money, proceed from words 
to blows, and tlirow tho house into confusion 
and uproar. They at length are pacified, and 
suffer^ to depart on the churchman under- 
taking to pay their bill, of which he aftcrwaids 


ingeniously finds means to defraud tlie land- 
lord. 

In the Italian novels tlicre are frequently 
related stratagems to procure provision.s, and 
pork seems always to have been held in the 
highest estimation. In like manner, in tho 
Fabliau Des Trois Larrons, by Jclian dc Boves, 
there is detailed the endless ingenuity of two 
robbers to deprive their brother Travers, who 
had separated lumself from them, and become 
an honest man, of a pig he had just kille<I, 
and also the address with which it is re)>oat- 
edly recovered by the owmer. The thieves 
had seen the pig one day when on a visit to 
their brother, and Travers, suspecting their 
intentions, liid it under a bread oven at tbe 
end of the room. At night, when the rogues, 
with the view of purloining the pig, came to 
the place where they had seen it hanging, 
they found nothing but the string by winch 
it had been 8U8i)onde<l. Travers, hearing a 
noise, goes out to see that his stable and bam 
are secure. One of the thieves who hikes 
this opportunity to pick the lock of the door, 
approaches the bed where his brotlier's wife 
lay, and counterfeiting the voice of her hus- 
band, asks if she remembered where he had 
liung the pig, “ Don't you recollect,** said 
she instantly, “ that we put it below the oven V* 
Having got this infomuition, the thief imme- 
diately runs off with the pig on his shoulders ; 
and Travers returning nearly at the same 
time, is laughed at by liis wife for Jiis w*ant 
of memory. He instantly perceives what had 
happened, and sets out full speed after his 
brothers, who had taken a bye path lending 
to the wood where they intended to hide their 
booty. Travers comes up with him who 
carried the pig, and who w*as a little l>ehiu I 
the other. “ It is flow time,** snys Travers, 
assuming his brother's voice, “ that 1 should 
carry tlie load.** The bearer instantly accedes 
to ibis proposal, but be has not gone on a 
hundred paces till he ovcrt«akes his other 
brother, when, perceiving that he had been 
ensnared, ho strips himself and puts on a 
woman's night-cap. In this dress he gets to 
his brother's house before him, meets him at 
tho door, and, appearing os his wife, exclaims 
in a feigned voice, “ You liavc got tbe pig ! 
give it me, and run to the stable, for I fear 
they are breaking in.*' On his return, Travel's 
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diseovci-s from his wife, still lamenting the loss 
of their |»ig, that he had l>een again cheate<l. 
He stds out after the pilferers, and comes to a 
)dacc in the wotjd wheix‘ they were dressing 
tlie pork at the foot of an oak, by a fire they 
liatl just Hglited. Travers 8trii>s himself, 
climba the tree, and, awdiiging on one of the 
branches, exclaims in the voice of their fatlier, 
wlio had been hanged, “ Wretches, you will ; 
end like me.” Hearing this, the thieves run ; 
off in the utmost consternation, and leave the 
pig at the dis}>osal of their brother. Imme- 
diately on lu9 return home, the proper owner, 
to j)revent farther accidents, begins to bake it 
in a pie, but soon perceives it proceeding up 
the cliimney, appended to pieces of w'ood. 
Tlio thieves, having recovered from their 
fright, had come back to the house of Travers, 
and seeing, by a hole in the wall, tliat there 
was now no time to ho lost, were trying this 
bust expedient from the roof of the dwelling. 
Tliey are now invited by their kinsman to 
descend, and ]>artake of the pie along witii 
him. Accordingly they all sit down to table, 
and are cordially reconciled. These two spe- 
cimens that have been given are, I think, 
quite in the spirit of the Italian noveU, and as 
good tricks as those in the Decameron which 
are practised on Calandrino by liis brother 
artists. (Sec N. 3 and 0, Day 3, &c.) 

In the Fabliaux, too, there are innumerable 
instances of ingenious gallantly, and decep- 
tions practised on husbands, piccisely in the 
style of the Italian novelists, as La B'emme 
qui fit trois fois le tour dcs mure dc rEglisc, 
where a woman, detecteil out of doors at 
night, l)creuadcs her husband she liad been 
recommended to walk three times round the 
walls of the church, in order to have children: 
see also I.a Robbe d’ Ecarlate (liC Grand, vol. 
ii. p. 205), and La Culotto dcs Cordeliers (vol. 
i. p. 2iMi). In the I^iidu prisomiicr (iv. 12G), 
where twelve buHcs |>artake of the heart of a 
lover w’ho hati deceived them all, we have an 
exaggerated instance of that mixture of hom>r| 
and gallantry which prevails, in st)ine dcgi-ee, 
in the Decami^ron, and more strongly in the| 
imitations of the work of Boccaccio. Tliei 
monastic orders are not so severely treated as 
by that author and his successors, but the 
priests are freijuently satirized, and arc nuule 
the princi|>al actors, in a great propuitioii of: 


the most licentious stories, as Constant du 
I Hamel, Ia Longue Nuit, Ivc Boucher d’Abbe- 
villc, Le Pretre crucifie, and Le Pa uv re Cl ere, 

; which bust is the origin of the Freire of Ber- 
wick, attributed to Dunl)ar, and the well- 
known story of The Monk and Miller’s 
' Wife. 

We have, besides, a series of stories in the 
Fahlbmx, in w'hich ludicrous incidents occur 
withdead bodies, which also became a favourite 
subject in Italy. There is not, however, in 
the whole Italian novels, so good a story of 
this description as that of Les TroU Bos&us, 
by the Trouveur Durant. 

Gentlemen, says tlic author, if you choose 
to listen 1 will recount to you an adventure 
which once happened in a castle, which stood 
on the bank of a river, near a bridge, and at 
a short distance from a town, of which 1 for- 
get the name, but which we may suppose 
to be Douai. The master of this castle was 
humpbacked. Nature had exliausted her 
ingenuity in the formation of his whimsical 
figure. In place of understanding she had 
given liiiu an immense head, which never- 
theless was lost bctw’een his two shoulders, he 
had thick hair, a short neck, and a horrible 
visage. 

Spite of his defonnity, this bugbear be- 
thought himself of falling in love with a 
bi‘autiful young woman, the daughter of a 
poor but respectable burgess of Douai. He 
sought her in marriage, and as he w:is tiie 
richest person in the district, the poor girl 
was delivered up to him. After the nuptials 
ho wua as much to pity as she, for, Iteiiig 
devoured by jealousy, he had no tniii<j[uillity 
night nor day, but went pr^dng and ratiibling 
every wliere, and suffered no stnuiger to enter 
the castle. 

One day, during the Christmas festival, 
while standing sentinel at his gate, he w>is 
accosted by three humplmcked minstrels. 
They salute<l him as a brother, os such asked 
liim for refreshments, and at the same time, 
to establish the fiaternity, they ostentatiously 
displayed their humps. Contrary to expec- 
tation, he conducted them bihls kitchen, gtivc 
them a ca]>on wdth some peas, and to citcli a 
]>iece of money over and above. Before their 
de{»arlure, however, lie warnetl them never to 
rcluri), on pain of being thrown into the river. 
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At this threat of the ChcUetairiy tlic minstrels 
Liughed heartily, and took the road to the 
town, singing in full chorus, and d^mcing in a 
grotesfjue manner, in derision. He, on his 
part, without |>aying fartheratteiitioii to them, 
went to walk in the fields. 

The lady, who saw her husband cross the 
bridge, and hod heai^d the minstrels, called 
them buck to amuse her. Tiicy had not been 
lung returned to the castle when her husband 
knocked at the gate, by which she and the 
minstrels were equally aJarmed. Fortunately 
the lady perceived on a bedstead, in a neigh- 
bouring room, three empty coffers. Into each 
of these she stuffed a minstrel, shut the covers, 
and then opened the gate to her husband. He 
liad only come back to spy the conduct of his 
wife as usual, and after a short stay went out 
anew, at which you may believe his wife was 
not dissatishcil. She instantly ran to the 
coffers to release the prisoners, for night was 
approaching, and her husband wouM not 
probably be long absent. Rut what was her 
dismay when she found them all three suffo- 
cated ! Lamentation, however, was ustdess. 
Tho main object now was, to get rid of the 
dead bodies, and she had not a moment to lose. 

She ran then to the gate, and seeing a 
peasant go by, she offered him a reward of 
thirty livres, and leading him into the castle, 
slio took him to one of the coffers, and show- 
ing him its contents, told him he must throw 
the dead body into the river ; he asked for a 
sack, put the carcase into it, ]dtched it over tho 
bridge into the stream, and then returned quite 
out of breath to claim the promised reward. 

“ I certainly intended to satisfy you,** said 
the la<ly, “ but you ought first to fulfil tho 
conditions of the bargain — you have agreed 
to rid mo of the dead body, liave you not ? 
Tliere, however, it is still ;’* saying this, she 
showed him the other coffer in which the 
second humpbacked minstrel had expired. At 
this sight the clown is perfectly confounded 
— how the devil I come back ! a sorcerer ! — 
he then stuffed the body into the sack, and 
threw it like the other over the bridge, taking 
care to put the head down, and to observe that 
it sunk. 

Meanwhile the la !y had again changed the 

» Till* story of the little ifunchi>ack, in tho ^\ra- 
bian Nights, is |'roUaI>ly tlic first origin of thin talc ; 


position of the coffers, so that the thinl was 
now in the place which luul been successively 
occupied by the two others. When the j»ea- 
sant returned, she showed him the reinoimiig 
Je;id body— “you are right, friend,’* said she, 
“he must be a magician, for there he is again.** 
Tlte rustic gnashed his teeth with rage — “ what 
the dcWl ! am I to do nothing but cany aln^ut 
this accursed humpback 1” He then lifteil 
him up with dreadful imprecations, and, hav- 
ing tied a stone round the neck, threw him 
into the middle of the current, threatening, if 
he came out a third time, to despatch him 
with a cudgel. 

The first object that presented itself to tho 
clowm, on his way back for the rewind, was 
the hunchbacked master of the castle, return- 
ingfromhis evening walk, and making towanis 
the gate. At this sight the pea.«?ant could no 
longer rest rmu his furj-— “ Dog of a humpback, 
are you there again ?’* So saying, he sprung 
on the Ckatflairij stuffed him into the sack, 
and threw him headlong into the river after 
the minstrels. 

“ ril venture a w'ager you have not seen 
him this last time,*' said the peasant, entering 
the room wliere the lady was seated. She 
answered that slie had not, “ Yet you were 
not far from it,** replied he, “ the sorcerer 
was already at the gate, but 1 have taken 
care of him — l>e at your ease — he will not 
come back now.** 

The lady instantly' comprehended what had 
occurred, and recompeneed the peasant with 
much satisfaction. 

“ 1 conclude from this adventure,*’ says tho 
Tnmvcur, “ tliat money can do every thing. 
It is in vain that a woman is fair — God would 
in vain exhaust all his j>ower in fonning her 
—if you have money she may be yours— 
witness the humpbacked chatelain in this 
fabliau.** The Trouveur concludes with im- 
precations on tlio precious metals, and tho.se 
who fimt used them, \vhich was pi*obnldy 
meant as an indirect hint to his audience. Tins 
story is in the Nights of Straparola, and the 
Tartar Tales, by Gueulctte, under the title, 
Lcs Trois Bofisus de Damas.* 

Thus, even by attending to the general 
spirit of the Fabliaux, indepciulentof examjdcs 

but the imincdhitc original ia one uhich mreurs iii 
some vcrbiun» of llic S5c>en W'iu; Maulers. 
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of direct plagiamm, there can, I think, he no 
douht that they were the princi{»al models 
of the Italian tales. In writing, as in con- 
versation, a stoiy seldom passes from one to 
another, witlniut receiving some einhellish- 
nicnt or altei-ation : The imiUitors may have 
filled up the general outline with colours of 
their own ; tlicy may have exercised their 
ingenuity in varying the drapery, in combin- 
ing the groups, and forming them into more 
regular and animate<l pictures ; but there U 
scarcely an Italian delineation, unless it repre- 
sent some real incident, of which a sketch 
more or leas perfect may not be seen in the 
Fabliaux. Instances, in which the Trouveurs 
have been absolutely copied, or closely fol- 
lowed, will be a<lduced, when we come to 
8i>ecify the works of their imitators. 

It is not easy to point out precisely in what 
way tlie Fabliaux passed into Italy, or at 
what period they were first known beyond 
the Alps. 

Since the progress of romantic fiction, how- 
ever, has in many instances been clearly 
traced from the north to the south of Europe, 
from Asia to the western extremity of Chris- 
tendom, and from the claasical times of Greece, 
tlirough the long course of the dark ages to 
the present period, it will not appear extraor- 
dinary that the Italians should have imbibed 
the fables of their neighbours and contempo- 
raries. During the civil dissensions which 
were so long protracted in Italy, many of its 
inhabitants sought refuge in France. A great | 
number of the usurers established in that 
country were of the Lombard nation. Part 
of the interior commerce of F ranee was carrie<l 
on by Italians, and they occupied a whole 
street in Paris, which was called that of the 
lx>rohards. The court of Rome, too, employed 
in France a number of Italian agents, to sup- 
port the rights and collect the revenues of the 
church. Brunetto Latin! wrote at Paris liis 
Tesoro, and many Venetians W’ent to study 
law in that capital. On the other hand, during 
the same ))eriod, the French, as is well known, 
frequently resorted to the different states of I 
I taly, in the course of war or p<ilitical intrigue. 
The French minstrels also frequently wan- 
<lered beyond the Alps, bearing with them 
their Uiis and their Fabliaux. Muratori 
(Disscri. Antichit. Ital.tom. ii. c. 20), re|K>rts 


an ordinance of the municipal officers of 
Bologna, issued in 1288, prohibiting the 
French minstrels from blocking up the streets 
by exercising their art in public. — “ IJt Can- 
^ tatore.s Francigenorum in plateis cominunibus 
ad cantandum morari non possuiit.** 

There are many imitations of the tales of 
the Trouveurs in the 

CENTO NOVELLE ANTICHE, 

commonly calle<I in Italy II Kovellino, the 
first regular w'ork of the class with which we 
are now engaged that appeared in Europe ; 
its compodtion being unquestionably prior to 
that of the Decameron of Boccaccio. 

It is evident from the title of the Cento 
Novelle AtUiche^ that it was not a new and 
original production, but a compilation of 
stories already current in the world. The 
collection was made towards the end of the 
13th century, and was formed from episodes 
in romances of chivalry ; the Fabliaux of the 
French Trouveurs ; the ancient chronicles of 
Italy ; recent incidents ; or jests and repartees 
current by oral - tradition. That the stories 
derived from these sources were compiled by 
different a\ithors, is apparent from the great 
variety of style ; but who these authors were 
is still a problem in the literaiy' annals of 
Italy. A nuinl)er of them were long suit- 
posed to have been the work of Dante and 
Bioinetto Latini, but this belief seems to rest 
on no veiy' solid foundation. Quadrio, how- 
ever, considers these tales as the jtroductiun 
of a single writer, whom he hails as the un- 
known father of the Italian language : — “ L’ 
autor di quest’ opera i incerto ; e peroautoio 
di Icngua.” 

Atfirstthe Cento Novelle Anticheamounted 
only to ninety-six, but four were afterwards 
added to make up the hundred* Tlie original 
number remained in MS. upwards of two 
centuries from the date of their composition. 
They were at length edited by Gualteruzxi, 
at Bologna, 1525, and wcrcentitleil Le Ciento 
Novelle Antike, on the fronti.spicco ; and 
witliin — “ Fieri di parlarc, di belle corte^io, 
e di belle valentie e doni, secondo ke per lo 
tempopassatoannofatto molt! valentiuomini.^* 
This edition was published from a MS.lH*long- 
ing to ('aidiiial Bombo* and which had Jui^t 
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before been copied from the original MS. | 
Gualtcruzzi certainly conceived liis eilition to| 
be the fir»t, but Apostolo Zeno thinks that 
another, of which he liad seen a copy at ^ 
Padua, without date of year or place, is more | 
oncient. Yet one would 8U])]io>c tl.at liad an | 
earlier edition existed, Gualtcruzzi coubi not 
have been ignorant of the fact, nor would 
Beinbo, whatever may l>e the value of an 
original MS., have procured a recent transcript, i 
when an elegant impression was circulated 
through the world. A subsequent edition by 
the Giunti appeared at Florence, in 1572, and 
one still more recently at Naples, which is 
not held in much cstiinatlon. Some biles 
occur in one of these editions w*hidi are not 
found in another ; and the stories are also 
differently arranged, which is extremely i 
troublesome in reference. : 

Tlie stories contained in the Cento Novelle 
Antichc, though not very interesting fn>m 
intrinsic merit, have become so as being the 
commencement of a series of coin}>ositions < 
whch obtained the greatest celebrity, and, by 
their influence on the English drama, laid the 
foundation of the most splendid efforts of 
human genius. It may, therefore, be proj>er 
to give a few examples, that the reader may 
appreciate the taste and spirit in w'hich the 
Cento Novelle were written. 

2. Is the story of a Oi-eek king who de- 
tained one of the most learned of his subjects 
in confinement. A handsome S]>anisli horse 
being brought to couit, as a present to the 
monaixjh, and the prisoner being interrogated 
os to its value, replies, that it is indeed a fine 
horse, but had been suckltnl by an ass. This 
fact is verified by Siuiding to S]>ain, where it 
is discovered that the maie had died soon after 
producing the foal; on which the prisoner j 
receives from the king, as a reward, an addi-j 
tional allowance of hrea«l. On another occa - 1 
sion he acquiiiiita his majesty, that there is a 
worm in one of his inoj't jirccious jewels. The | 
gem being dashed to yieces, the animal is i 
found, and the captive gratified with a whole j 
loaf each day. At length the king says to, 
him, Whoso son am I I He is answered, that 
he sprung from a baker ; a piece of uncx- 
]>ected intelligence, wlncli is confirmed by the 
queen-mother on her being sent for, and com- 
j*t'llcd by threats to cuiifejss the truUi. Doing | 


finally asked how he came to know' all those 
things, the wise man replies, that the length 
of the horse’s cars, and the heat of the gem, 
had suggested Ins two first answers, ami tliat 
he had discovered his majesty’s pe<ligree fi*om 
the nature of the rewards he ha*! n»peatcdly 
assigned him. This tale has a striking re- 
semblance to that of the Three SharjHirs and 
the Sultan, \vhich is the second sbiry of the 
recent addition to the Arabian Tales published 
by Mr Scott. Thi*ce sharpers introduce them- 
selves to a sultan, the first as a skilful lapi- 
dary, the second os expert in the pedigree of 
horses, and the third as a genealogist. Tlie 
sultan wishing to tiy their veracity, detains 
them in confinement, and after a w'hilc sends 
for the first to demand his opinion of a preei- 
cious stone, w'hich had been lately jiresented 
to him ; wlien the shaqier, having examined 
it, declares there is a fiaiv in its centre, and 
the jewel being cut in two, the blemish is 
discovered. lie then informs the sultan that 
he had discerned the defect by the acuteness 
of his sight ; and as a reward receives a mess 
of |M)ttnge and two cakes of bi-ead. Some 
time after a beautiful black colt arrives, as a 
tribute from one of the provinces. Tho 
gencalogi.'it of horses being thereon summoned, 
atfinns that tlie colt’s dam was of a buffalo 
species, which is found to be coiTect on 
examining the ]'creon who had brought him. 
Having nrceived the same i‘ccomj>ense as Ids 
fellow-prisoner, the third sharper is now in- 
tciTogated as to the parentage of the sultan 
himself, whom ho ]‘ronoimcca to Iw the off- 
spring of a cook, as his gratuities consisted in 
provisions frcun his kitchen, instead of tho 
honours which it is customary for princes to 
bestow. This being confirmed by the con- 
fession of the fiultjui’s mother, he abdicates 
the throne in favour of the genealogist, and 
conscientiously w’anders tlmmgh the world 
in dii^ise of a deiTise. Tho fii'st story in 
Mr Scott’s publication, the Sultan of Yemen 
and bis Three Sons, has also a considerable 
robemblance to this tale. 1‘hcie the three 
princes find out that a kid at tabic liad Imk'd 
suckled by a bitch, and that the sult.an at 
whose court they were was the son of a cook. 
Similar to tlie.se is the anec<lote related of 
Virgil and Augustus. While the poet acted 
A.H one of the cmjicixir s grooms, a colt of won- 
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ilerful beauty waa sent in a pift to Ciesar. 
Virpil decided that it was of a diseased mure, 
and would neither l>e strung nor swift, and 
this ojiiuion having proved correct, Augustus 
ordered his allowance of bread to be doubled. 
On another occasion, the emperor, wlio 
doubted his being the son of Octavius, having 
consulted Virgil on his pedigree, is told that 
he sprung from a baker ; a conjecture which 
had been formed from the nature of his re- 
wards. 

0. Is from the 8th chapter of the Gesta 
nom.auorum, where the Eni|>eror Leo com- 
mands three statues of females to be made ; 
one has a gold ring on a finger, pointing for- 
ward ; another the ornament of a golden 
heard ! the third, a gohlen cloak and puqile 
tunic ; wliocvcr should steal any of these 
ornaments was to be punished by an ignomi- 
nious death. See Gower's Coufessio Amantis 
(lib. 5). 

.30. Storj' of the Sheep passing a Iliver, 
from the llth tale of Petrus Alphousus. This 
stupid story has been introvlueed in Don 
Quixote, wlicrc it is related by Saneho to his 
master. (Part I. b. ill. e. 0). 

80. A person having ofieuded certain ladies 
hy his lampoons, and being about to receive 
the severest of all puiiisluncnts, saves himself 
by exclmmiiig, that sho who is most deserv- 
ing of the satire should commence the attack. 
In Fauchet, a similar story is related of Jean 
de Meun, author of tlie coutinuation of the 
Komaunt of the Rose ; but as the Romaunt 
was not finished till the year 1300, this tale 
is probably taken from one in the Fabliaux 
(Lc Grand, 4. 120), where .a knight disarms 
the fury of a number of jealous women, hy 
bidding her strike first who had loved him 
most. There is a siurilar stoiy adopted in 
oue of tile romantic poems of Italy, I think 
tlie Orlando Iniuuuomto, wlicre a kniglit 
escapes from a long situation, hy inviting her 
to tlie attack wlio has least regard to her own 
and Imsband's honour. A like expedient is 
resorted to by tlie licro of the Italian comic 
romance. Vita di Bcrtoldo. All tho.se stories 
probalily had their origin in tlie expression 
by wtiich our Saviour protected the woman 
taken in adulteiy. 

Many of the Cento Novclle are merely 
classical fictions. 
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] 4.3. Is tlie fable of Narcissus. We liave 

al.so the story of Diogenes, rci|ucsting Alex- 
.aiider to sbaiid from betwixt liiin and tlio 
j sun ; and of the friends of Seneca, wlio, wliile 
lamenting tliat he siiduld die iniioecnt, are 
’ asked hy tlie pliilosupher if tliey would liavo 
. him die guilty j aii anecdote usually related 
of Socrates. 

fiO. Is from chapter 157 of the Gesta Ro- 
manorum. A porter at a gate of Rome taxes 
all deformed jiersons entering the city. 3'ho 
. .>th of Alphousus is also a story of tills nature, 

I wliere a lairter, as a reward, has liiierty to 
I demand a ]ienny from every person one-eyed, 
I liumphaekcd, or otliorwise deformed. A 
blind man refusing to p.ay, is found on 
farther examination to he hunipliackcd, and, 
lioginniiig to defend iiimself, displays two 
crooked amis ; lie next tries to creape by 
' lliglit ; ills hat falls olf, and ho is discovered 
I to be lejirous. M'hen overtaken and knoekisi 
j down, lie appears moreover to be afflicted 
. with hernia, and is amerced in fivcpcnce. 

•51. Saiadin’s Installation to tlio Order of 
Knighthood: An abridgment of a Fabliau, 
called L’Ordre de Chevalerie (LcGrand, 1 . 140). 

50. 3'he Story of the Widow of Ephesus, 
which was originally written hy Petroniiis 
.Arbiter, but probably came to the author of 
the Cento Novello Anticho through the me- 
dium of the Seven Wise Masters, or the 
Fabliau Du la Feinme qui se fist Putaiu sur 
la fosse de son marl. (Sec p. 47). 

I 08. An envious knight is jealous of the 
.favour a young man enjoys with the king. 
I As a friend, he bids the youth hold back his 
I head while serving this prince, who, he says, 
I was di..gusted with his liad breath, and then 
I acquaints his master that the page did so, 
I from being oilended with . his majesty’s 
, breath. Tlie irascible monarch forthwith 
orders his kiln-iiian to throw tlie first mes- 
senger he sends to him into the furnace, and 
the young man is accordingly despatched on 
; some preteniied errand, hut happily passing 
, near a monastery on his way, tanies for some 
1 time to hear mass. Meanwhile, the contriver 
of the fraud, impatient to leBrn the success 
of his stratagem, sets out for the house of the 
kiln-man, and arrives before his intended vic- 
I tim. On inquiring if tlie commands of ins 
master have been fulfilled he is answered 
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tliat they will be immciliately executed, and, 
as the first messenger on the j>art of the so- 
vereijjn, is forthwith thwwn into the furnace. 
This tale is copied from one of the Contes 
Devots, intended to exemplify the happy 
effects that result from hearing mass, and 
entitled D*un Roi qui voulut faire bniler le 
fils dc son Seneschal. It is also chapter 05 of 
the Anglican Oesta Roinanorum. 

A few tales seem to have had their origin 
in romances of chivalry ; the 

R1 . Is the Story of the I^ady of Scalot, who 
died for love of Lancelot du Lac ; and another 
is the Story of King Meliadus and the Knight 
AVithout Fear. 

82. Outline of the Pardonere's Tale in 
Chaucer. 

A few of the Cento Novelle are fables. 
Thus in ' 

01. The mule pretends that his name is 
written on the hoof of his hind-foot. The 
W(»lf attempts to read it, and the mule gives 
him a kick on the forehcail, which kills him | 
on the spot. On this the fox, who was pre- 
sent, olvscrves, ** Ogni huomo che sa lettera 
iu)n e savio.” 

'1 he last of the original number of the Cento 
Novelle is from the 124th chapter of the 
Ciesta Romanorum, of the knights who inter- 
cede for their friend with a king, by each 
coining to court in a singular attitude. 

It has already l>een mentioned, that four 
tales were added to complete the number of a 
hundred. One of these is the story of Orasso 
liognajuolo, which has been frequently imi- 
tated ; in this tale Graaso is persuaded to doubt 
of bis own identity. Different persons are 
posted on the street to accost him as he passes, 
by the name of another ; he at length allows 
himself to be taken to prison for that person's 
debts, and the mental confusion in which he 
is involved during bis confinement is well 
described. Domenico Manni asserts, that this 
was a real incident, and he tells where and 
when it happened. Filippo di Ser Bninellesco, 
he says, contrived the trick, and the sculptor 
Donatello Imd a hand in its execution. 

A great proportion of the tales of the Cento 
Novelle are altogether uninteresting, but in 

1 ** I well remember,” says he, in his Gcnealojcy 
of the Hods, “that before seven years of aRe, when 
as yet 1 bad socn nv ftetigus, and applied to no 


I their moral tendency they are much less ex- 
I ceptionahle than the Fabliaux, by which they 
were preceded, or the Italian Novelettes, by 
which they were followed. In general, it 
may be remarked, that those stories are the 
best which claim an eastern origin, or are 
derived from the Gesta Romanonim and the 
Fabliaux, This, from the examples given, 
the reader wall have difficulty in believing ; 
but those tales which are founded on real 
incidents, or are taken from the annalists of 
the countiy, are totally uninteresting. The 
repariees aro invariably flat, and the jests 
insi pid. 

This remark is, I think, also applicable to 
tlie 

DECAMERON OF BOCCACCIO ; 

those tales derived from the Fabliaux being 
invariably the most ingenious and graceful, 
j This celebrated work succeeds, in chronolo- 
gical order, to the Cento Novelle, and is by 
far the most renowned production in this 
species of composition. ItisstyledDecameron, 
from ten days having been occupied in the 
relation of the tales, and is also entitled 
Principe Galeotto, — an appellation which the 
deputies appointed for correction of the De- 
cameron consider as derived from the 5th 
canto of Dante's Inferno, Galeotto being the 
name of tliat seductive book, which w&a read 
by Paulo and B'rancesca : — 

“ Galeotto fu il libro c chi lo ecrissc,” &c. 

The Decameron is supposed to have been 
commenced about the year 1348, when Flo- 
rence was visited by the plague, and finished 
about 1358. Tlius only a period of half a 
ccntuiy had inten'ened from the appearance 
of the Cento Novelle, and the infinite superi- 
ority of the Decameron over its predecessor, 
marks in the strongest manner the improve- 
ment which, during that interval, had taken 
place in taste and literature. 

Still, however, the Decameron must bo 
chiefly considered as the product of the dis- 
tinguished mental attainments of its author. 
Boccaccio was admirably fitted to excel in this 
sort of composition, both from natural genius,* 

maaton*, 1 had a nattiral turn for fiction, and prc>- 
duced some triHing tales.”— Lib. xv. 
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nml tlie species of education he had received. 
liU father apprenticed him in eiuly youth to 
n nieiclmnt) with whom he continued many 
years, and in whose scn’icc he visited diftcrent 
]Ku ts of Italy, and, according to some authoii- 
ties, the capital of Fmncc. Paring these 
excursions he must have become intimately 
acquainted with the manners of his native 
country ; and at Paris he would acpiire the 
French language, ami perhnjis, study the 
French authors. Tired with his mercantile 
emphjymcnts, Boccaccio next apjdicd himself 
to canon law, and, in the prosecution of thU 
study, he had occaiuon to |>oruse many woiks, 
fi-om which, as shall be afterwards show*n, he 
lias extiactcd materials for the Decameron. 
Disgusted with law, he finally devoted hiju- 
self to literature, and was instructed by various 
wasters in all the learning of the age. The 
greater part of the Decameron, it is true, was 
written before he had made proficiency iu the 
Greek language ; but it cannot be doubted, 
tluit, previous to its public appearance, he 
embelUshed this w*ork by interweaving fables, 
which he met with among Greek authoi's, or 
w hich were imi>arted to him by his muster 
Leontius Pilatus, whom he styles, iu the Go- 
nciilog;^' of the Gods, a repository of Gi-ecian 
history and fable. 

An investigation of the sources whence the 
stories in the Decameron have been derived, 
has lung exercised the learning of Italian 
critics, and has formed the subject of a keen 
anti lasting controversy. The light liithcrto 
thrown on the dispute is such as might be 
expected, where erudition has been employed 
for the establishment of a theoiy', instead of 
the discovery of truth. Many of the com- 
meutators on Boccaccio have been anxious to 
prove, that his stories are for the most part 
borrowed from the earlier tales of his own 
country, and those of the French Trouveurs ; 
others have argued, that the great proportion 
is of his owu invention ; while Domenico 
Gianni, in his History of the Decameron, has 
attempted to establish that they have l>een 
mostly derived from the ancient chronicles 

J It is evulont that Boccaccio afterwards bccarao 
ashanicsl of the licentiousness of the Decameron, 
arwl uneasv at tho bad moral tendency of some of 
its stones. In a letter to Maghinardo do Caval- 
«uuli, luarsbal of 25icity, which is quoted by Tira- 


and annals of Italy, or have hml their foun- 
dation on incidents that actually occurred 
during the age of Boccaccio. There is one 
fallacy, how ever, by w hich this author seems 
misled, and of wliich he does not appear to 
have been aware. Tiiis is assuming that a 
story is true, merely because the characters 
themselves uix‘ not fictitious. Manni seems to 
have thought, that if he could discover that 
a merchant of a ceitain name existed at a 
certain j>criod, the tale related concerning him 
must have had a historical foundation. Xo- 
thing need be &iid to expose the absurdity of 
such conclusions, which would at once tmns- 
foi-m the greater number of the Arabian Ulcs 
into historic relations conceniing llarouu 
Alraschid. The adoption of real characteis 
or real places, on which to found a system of 
romantic incidcni, isone of the most common, 
and must have been one of the earliest, arti- 
fices in fictitious narrative. 

To the sources w hence they have flow'ed 
may be jiartly ascribed the immorality of the 
tales of Boccaccio, and the introduction of 
numerous stories where our disapprobation of 
the crime is overlooked, in the delight we 
experience from the description of the inge- 
nuity by which it w’as accomplished. This 
may also be in some degree accounted for«by 
the character of the author, and mannere <»f 
the time. But that the relation ef sucli 
stories should be assigned to hulies, or rej)re- 
seiited as told in their presence,' and that tho 
w ork, immediately on its appearance, should 
have become avowedly popular among all 
classes of readers, is not so much to l>e im- 
puted to popular rudeness, as to a i^articular 
event of the author's age. Just before Boc- 
caccio w’rote, the customs and manners of Ins 
fellow-citizens underwent a total alteration, 
owing to the plague which had prcviulcd in 
Florence, iu the same w'ay as the sundving 
inhabitants of Lisbon became more di^lute 
after their eaithquake, and the Athenians 
after tho plague by which tlicir city wt 4 
aiiUcted. (Thucydides, book 2d.) “ Such,’ 

says Boccaccio himself in his introduction, 

boBchi, Boccaccio, speaking of bis Decameron, sa^'s. 
** sane qiiod inclita* mutieres tuas domesticas, nugaa 
mcaa Icgerc permiseris non laudo ; quin immo qureso, 
per iidem tuam. ne fecorU.” 
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** was the public distress, that laws divine and 
human were no longer regarded.'* And we 
are farther informed by Warton, on the 
authority of contemporary authore, that the 
women who had outlived this fatal malady, 
having lost tlieir husbands and |«irents, gra- 
dually threw off those customary formalities 
and restraints which had previously regulated 
their conduct. To females the disorder had 
heen j>eculiarly fatal, and from want of at- 1 
tendauts of their own sex, the ladies were f 
obliged to take men aluue into their ser>'icc, ^ 
which contributed to destroy their habits of 
delicacy, and gave an opening to unsuitable 
frccilonis. “As to the monasteries,** con-i 
tinues Warton, “it is not surprising that' 
Boccaccio should have made them the scenes i 
of his most libertine stories. The ]>loguc had I 
thrown oj>en the gates of the cloister. The ! 
monks and nuns wandeanl abroad, partaking 
of the common liberties of life and the world, ■■ 
with an eagerness proportioned to tlie severity ! 
of former restraint. When the malady abated, 
and the religious were compelled to return to 
their cloisters, they could not forsake their 
nttacliment to seculai* indulgence. They con- 
tinued to practise the same free course of life, 
and would not submit to the disagreeable and 
utfsocial injunctions of their respective orders. 
Contemporary historians ^ve a dreadful pic- 
ture of the unbounded debaucheries of the 
Florentines on this occasion, and ecclesiastical 
w riters mention this period as the grand epoch 
of the relaxation of monastic discipline.** 

That ecclesiastical abuses and immorality 
afforded ample scoj»c for satire, does not re- 
quire to be proved ; but that Boccaccio should 
have dared to expose tliem, is the second, and 
perhaps the most curious problem, connected 
witli the history of the Decameron. It would 
H]ppcar, however, that the geniuses of ever\' 
country in that age, w’hen papal authority 
was at its heiglit, employed tliemselves in 
satirizing the church. Wc have already seen 
the liberty that was taken in this respect, by 
the authors of the Fabliaux ; and their cou- 
lemporai^’, Jean de Mcun, in his Roman de la 
Rose, introduces Faux Somllant habited as a 
monk. In England, about 1350, the corrup- 
tions of the clergy, and the absurdities of 
suiNJi'stition, couched, it is true, under a thick 
cU of allegorical invention, were ridiculed 


with much spirit and humour in the visions 
of Piers Plowman, while the Sompnour's tale 
in Chaucer openly exposed tlie tricks and 
extortions of the mendicant friars. At fii-st 
sight it may appear, that the freedom of 
Boccaccio was more extraordinary than that 
of the Trouveure, of Chaucer, or Longlind, 
as he wrote so near tlic usual seat of church 
authority ; but it must be recollected, that 
when Boccaccio attacks the abuses of Rome, 
it is not properly the church that he vilifies, 
as the pontifical throne had been transferred 
from Italy to Avignon, half a century previous 
to the composition of the Decameron, Tlie 
former capital is spoken of in similar terms by 
the gravest writers who were contempoiary 
with Boccaccio. Thus Petrarch terms it, 

** Gia Itoma, or Babilonia tolsa o rio." 

The whole city was excommunicated in 1327, 
and, according to all the authors of the period, 
presented a terrible scene of vice and con- 
fusion. Hence the fi'equent attacks by Boc- 
caccio on Rome, so far from being considered 
as marks of disrespect, may be considered a& 
proofs of his zeal for the church, or at least 
for the schism to which he belonged. Besides, 
at that period no inquisition existed in Italy, 
and authors were not accused of heresy for 
defaming the monks. Much of Boccaccio's 
satire, too, is directed against the friai-s, who 
wandered about as preachers and confessors, 
and were no favourites of the regular clerg)', 
whom they deprived of profits and inheiit- 
ances. The church was also aware that the 
novelists wrote merely for the sake of j)lea- 
santry, and without any desix*e of reforniation : 
— “ Cc n*ost point,” gaysMad.de Stael, “sous 
un point de vue philosophique, qu* ils atta- 
quent les abus de la religion : ils n*ont pas 
comnie quebiues-una do nos ccrivains, le but 
de reformer les defauts dont ils plaisantent ; 
ce qu'ils vculcnt sciilcmcnt e'est s'amuser 
d autant plus que le sujet est plus serieux. 
C'est la ruse dcs enfans envers leur peda- 
gogues ; ils Icur obeissont a condition qu'il 
leur soit pemiis dc s'en moquer.*’ Yet still, 
had printing been invented in the age of 
Boccaccio, an<l liad he published the Decame- 
ron on his personal responsibility, his boldness 
would be totally inexplicable : But it will bo 
remarked, that the Decameron could oalv b# 
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privately circulated, that it was not published 
fur a hundred years after the deatl) of the 
author; and though the office of an editor 
might be sufficiently perilous, he would not, 
even if discovered, liave undeigone the seve- 
nty of punishment which would jierhaps have 
been inflicted on the author. 


The Italian novelist has been highly ex- 
tolled for the beautiful and appropriate manner 
in which he has introduced his stories, which 
are so much in unison with the gaiety of the 
scenes by which the narrators are surrounded. 
In the beginning of the first day be informs 
us, that in the year 1348, Florence was visited 
by a plague, of the effects of which he gives 
an admirable description, imitated from Thu- 
cydides. During its continuance, seven young 
ladies accidentally met in the church of St 
Mary. At the suggestion of Pampinea, the 
eldest of their number, they resolved on leav- 
ing the city which was thus terribly afflicted. 
Having joined to their company three young 
men, who were their admirers, and who 
entered the cha|>cl during their delil)eration, 
they retired to a villa two miles distant from 
Florence. A description of the beauty of the 
grounds, the splendour of the habitation, and 
agreeable employments of the^j^ests, form a 
pleasing contrast to the awful images of misery 
and disease that had been previously presented. 
The first scene is indeed one of death and 
desolation, and neither Thucydides nor Lucre- 
tius have painted the great scourge of human 
nature in colours more sombre and terrific : 
but it changes to pictures the most delightful 
and attractive, of gay fields, clear fountains, 
wooded hills, and magnificent castles. Bembo 
has remarked the charming variety in the 
rural descri]>tions, which commence and ter- 
minate so many days of the Decameron 
(Prose, lib. 2), and which possess for the 
Florentines a local truth and beauty which 
we can scarcely appreciate. The abode to 
which the festive baud first retire, may be 
yet recognised in the Poggio Ghcrardi ; the 
palace described in the prologue to the third 
day, is the Villa Palmieri, and the volley so 
beautifully painted nca^ the conclusion of the 
sixth, is that on which the traveller yet gazes 
with rapture from the summit of Fiesole. In 
these delicious abodes the manner of passing 
the time seems in general to have been this ; 


I 

( 


I — Before the sun was high, a repast was 
, served up, which api>ears to have correspon<le<l 
I to our bieakfast, only it consisted chiefly of 
‘confections and wine. After this, some went 
^ to sleep, while others amused themselves in 
various pastimes. About mid-day they all 
assembled round a delightful fountain, whero 
I a sovereign being elected to preside over this 
entertainment, each related a tale. The party 
consisting of ten, and ten days of the fortnight 
during which this mode of life continued, 
being partly occupied with story-telling, the 
number of tales amounts to a hundred ; and 
. the work itself has received the name of the 
Decameron. A short while after the novels 
of the day were related, the company ]>artook 
of a supper, or late dinner, and the evening 
concluded with songs and music. 

Boccaccio was the first of the Italians who 
gave a dramatic form to this S]>ecies of com- 
I portion. In this respect the Decameron has 
; a manifest advantage over the Cento Novello 
Antiche, and, in the simplicity of the frame, 
is superior to the eastern fables, which, in this 
respect, Boccaccio appears to have imitated. 
Compared with those compositions wliichwant 
this dramatic embellishment, it has something 
^ of the advantage which a regular comedy pos- 
sesses over unconnected scenes. Hence, the 
more natural and defined the plan — the more 
the characters are diversified, and the more 
the tales are suited to the characters, the 
more conspicuous will bo the skill of the 
writer, and Ihs work will approach the nearer 
to perfection. It has been objected to the 
plan of Boccaccio, that it is not natural that 
hU company should be devoted to merriment, 
when they Imd just interred their nearest rela- 
tions, or abandoned them in the jaws of the 
pestilence, and when they themselves were 
not secure from the distemper, since it is 
represented as raging in the country with 
almost equal violence as in the city. But, in 
fact, it is in such circumstances that mankind 
are most disposed foramusement ; amid geueral 
calamities every thing is lost but individual 
care ; it is then, ** Vivamus, mea Lcsbia ! 
and even the expectation of death only urges 
to the speediness of enjoyment 

** Fallo diem ; mediis mon renlt atm 

Sanna-i. Ep. 

“ The Athenians,” (says Thucydides in liis 
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celebrated description of the Pestilence,) “see- 
ing the strange inutabillty of outward condi- 
tion ; the rich untimely cut otf,and their wealth 
pouring suddenly on the indigent, thought 
it prudent to catch hold of sj)eedy enjoy- 
ments and quick gusts of pleasure, persuaded 
that their bodies and their wealth might be 
their own merely for the day. No one con- 
tinued resolute enough to form any honest or 
generous design, when so uncertun whether 
he should live to effect it. Whatever he knew 
could improve the pleasure or satisfaction of 
the present moment, that he determined to be 
honour and interest. Reverence of the gods, 
or laws of society, laid no restraint upon 
them ; and as the heaviest of judgments to 
which man could be doomed, was already 
hanging over their heads, they snatched the 
inter>'al of life for pleasure before it fell.”— 
SmiiKa Thucydides^ vol. ii. 

The gaiety, therefore, of the characters in- 
troduced by Boccaccio in lus Decameron, so 
far from being a defect in his plan, evinces 
lus knowledge of human nature. However, 
it must be admitted, that the action of the 
Decameron is faulty, from being in a great 
measure indefinite. It is not limited by its 
own nature, as by the close of a pilgrimage or 
voyage, but is terminated at the will of the 
author; and the most prominent reason for 
the return of the company to Florence is, that 
the budget of talcs is exliausted. The cha- 
racters, too, resemble each other, and have no 
]>eculiar shades of disposition, except Dioneo 
(by whom Boccaccio is said to represent him- 
self) and Philobtruto ; of whom the former is 
of a comical, and the latter of a melancholy, 
frame of mind. It was thus impossible to 
assign characteristic stories to the whole dra- 
matis pcrsonce ; and though there be two 
persons whose dispositions have been con- 
trasted, some of the most ludicrous stories 
have been given to Philostrato ; and the tale of 
Griselda, which is generally accounted the 
most pathetic in the work, is put into the 
mouth of Dioneo. On tliis point, however, it 
may be remarked, that although, as in the 
case of Chaucer, it may not be difhcult to assign 
one distinctive story to a strongly-marked 
character, yet it was scarcely in the power of 
human genius to have invented ten discrimi- 
naiivc talcs each of which was to be expres- 


sive of the manners and modes of thinking of 
one individual. Besides, where the characters 
wore so few, this would liave given a mono- 
tony to the whole work, and the introduction 
of a greater number would have been incon- 
sistent with the basis of the author's ]dan. 

If the frame in which Boccaccio has set his 
Decameron be compared with tliat in wliich 
the Canterbury Tales have been enclosed by 
Chaucer, who certainly imitate<l the Italian 
novelist, *t will be found that the time chosen 
by Boccaccio is infinitely preferable to tliat 
adopted by the English poet. The pilgrims 
of the latter relate their stories on a journey, 
tliough tliey are on horseback, and are twenty- 
nine in number; and it was intended, had 
the author comjileted his plan, that this rab- 
ble should have told tlie remainder of their 
tales in an abominable tavern at Canterbury. 
On the other hand, the Florentine assembly 
discourse in tranquillity and retirement, sur- 
rounded by all the delights of rural scenery, 
and oil the magnificence of architecture. But 
then the frame of Chaucer afforded a much 
greater opportunity of displaying a variety of 
striking and dramatic characters, and thence 
of introducing characteristic tales. His assem- 
blage is mixed and fortuitous, and his travel- 
lers are distinguished from each other both 
in person and character. Even his serious 
pilgrims are marked by their several sorts of 
gravity, and the ribaldry' of his low characters 
is different. “ I see,” says Dryden, “ every 
one of the pilgrims in the Canterbury Tales 
as distinctly as if 1 had supped with them.” 
All the company in the Decameron, on tho 
other hand, are fine ladies and gentlemen of 
Florence, who retire to enjoy the sweets of 
select society, and who would scarcely have 
tolerated the intruriun of such figures as the 
Miller or the Sompnour. 

Having said this much of the general fea- 
tures and introduction of the Decameron, we 
shall now direct our attention to the tales of 
which it is composed ; the merit of their in- 
cidents ; the sources from which they have 
originated, and their influence on the litera- 
ture of subsequent ages. Thew talcs have 
been variously classified by different critics. 
The most complete division of them has been 
made by Jason Je Kores in his Poetica (]iar. 

“Si dimostra dalla distinziunc del l)e- 
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camerono cho V autorc le divide tAcitamente 
iiel proemio in Nor>cUf.y come son quelle di 
t’alandrino; in Parabola, come e quella di 
Mitridane?, e di Mileeio, e di Oioeopho; in 
/jrfortecomela Marchese di 5^1uz7.o eOnscldn; 
e in Farole come Ou^Iielmo Rossiglione, Conte 
An^ersa, e Mingluno, e infinite altre; in- 
tendendo per favola, nel inodo che Arietotile 
ntdia 8ua poetica, argonienti e ozione, o tra- 
giche eroiche o comiche/* This classification 
is extremely vague and fanciful^ nor would it 
he easy to fix on one more satisfactory and 
defined. The only division to which the De- 
cameron can properly be subjected, is the 
artificial one contrived by the author. In 
eight of the ten days into which it is distri- 
buted, a particular subject is assigned to the 
relaters, as stories of comical or melancholy 
vicissitudes of life, splendid examples of gene- 
rosity, &c. Dioneo, however, is exempted 
from this restriction, and isallowe<l to indulge 
in whatever topic he cIhhwcs. His story is 
always the last, and generally the most licen- 
tious, of the day. 

This limitation of subject does not com- 
mence in the first day of the Decameron, 
during which each of the company relates 
whatever is most agreeable to him, and Pam- 
philus, by command of the queen, commences 
the entertainment. 

Day L 1. Musciaito Frances!, a wealthy 
French merchant, when about to accompany 
the brother of his king to Tuscany, intrusted 
('iappelletto, a notary from Prato, who had 
fre({uented his house in Paris, with the charge 
of collecting, in his absence, some debts that 
were due to him. To this choice he was led 
by the malevolent disposition and profligate 
character of Ciappcllctto, which he thought 
would render him fit to deal with his debtors, 
who, for the most part, were persons of indif- 
ferent credit and liad faith. CiapjH*11ctto, in 
the course of exacting the sums that were 
owing to his employer, proceeded to liur- 
gundy, and, during his stay in that province, 
he lotlged with two brothers, who wore 
usurers. Persons of tliis description are com- 
mon characters in the Fabliaux and Italian 
novels ; they came to France from Italy, and 
established themselves chiefly at Kismes and 
Montpellier, an<l rcccive<I tho name of Lom- 
bards. They lent on pledge at twenty p<;r 


cent., and if the loan was not rep.ai*! at llm 
end of six months tho pledge wa-s forfeite<l. 
While residing in the house of the nsurt*rs, 
Ciappcllctto is suddenly taken ill. During 
his sickness he one day overhears his hosts 
deliberate on turning him out, lest, being 
unable to obtain absolution, on account of the 
multitude and enormity of his crimes, his 
I)ody should be refused church sepulchre, and 
their house be, in consequence, assaulted and 
plundered^compUments which it seems the 
mob were predisposed to pay them. Ciap- 
pelletto desires them to send for a priest, and 
give themselves no fartlier uneasiness, as lie 
will make a satisfactory confesrion. The 
holy man having arrived, inquires, among 
other things, if he had ever sinned in glut- 
tony. His penitent, with many groans, 
answers, that after long fasts he had often 
eat bread and water with too much relish and 
pleasing appetite, especially when he had 
previously suffered great fatigue in prayer or 
in pilgrimage. The priest again asks if he 
had ever been ti"snsjH)rted wdth anger? to 
which Ciappelletto replies, that he had often 
felt emotions of resentment when he heard 
young men swrear, or saw them haunt taverns, 
follow vanities, and affect the follies of the 
world. Similar answers are I'oceived by the 
confessor to all the questions he puts to his 
penitent, who, when now’ about to receive 
absolution, spontaneously acknowledges, with 
many groans and other testimonies of rejient- 
anco. Hint he had once in his life spit in tho 
house of God, and had on one occasion desire<l 
his maid to sw’eep his house on a holiday. 
All this passes to the great amusement of the 
usurers, who were posted behind a partition. 
Tho friar, astonishcMl at the sanctity of the 
penitent, gives him immediate absolution and 
i>enediction. On the death of Cmppelletto, 
which happened soon after, his confes-sor liav- 
ing called a chapter, informs his brethren of 
his holy life. The brotherhood watch that 
night in the place where the corse lay, and 
next morning, dressed in their hcKxls and sur- 
plices, attend the body, with much solemnity, 
to the chapel of their monastery, where a 
funeral oration is pronounced over the re- 
mains, in which tlie preacher cx{>atiatt^ on 
the chastity and fastings of the deceased. 
Such is the effect of this discourse on tlte au- 
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dience, that when the service is ended the 
funeral gannenta are rent in pieces, as preci- 
ous relics ; and so great was tlie reputation of 
this wretch for sanctity, that after the inter- 
ment all the neighbourhood long paid their 
devotions at his sepulchre, and miracles were 
believed to lie wrought at the shrine of Saint 
Ciappelletto. 

This tale seems intended as a satire on the 
Romish church, for having canonized such a 
number of worthless persons. It is but an 
indifferent commencement to the work of 
lioccaccio, yet there is something amusing in 
the deep afBiction Ciappellato expresses for 
trifling transgressions, when we have just read 
the long list of enormities with which the 
narrative begins. 

The story of Ciappelletto is one of the tales 
of the Decameron supposed by Domenico 
Manni to be founded on fact ; but of this he 
has adduced no proof, except that in the year 
1300, a person of the name of Muccatto did, 
in fact, as mentioned in the tale, reside with 
a brother of the king of France. 

2. Giannotto, a mercer in Paris, had an in- 
timate friend called Abraam, of the Jewish 
persuasion, whom he attempted to convert to 
Christianity. After much solicitation and 
argument, Abraam promised to change his 
religion, if on going to Rome he sliould find, 
from the morals and behaviour of the clergy, 
that the faith of his friend was preferable to 
his on-n. This intention was opposed by 
Giannotto, who dreaded the consequence of 
the Jew beholding tire depraved conduct of 
the leaders of the church. His resolution, 
however, was not to be shaken, and, on arriv- 
ing at Rome, he found the pope, cardinal, 
and prelates, immersed in gluttony, drunken- 
ness, and every detestable vice. On returning 
to Paris, he declared to Giarmotto his deter- 
mination to be baptized, being convinced that 
that religion must be true, and supported by 
the Holy Spirit, which had flourished and 
spread over the earth, in spite of the enormi- 
ties of its ministers. 

This story is related as having really hap- 
pened, by Benvenuto da Imola, in his com- 
mentary on Dante, which was written in 
137C, but none of which was ever printed, 
except a few jiassages quoted by Muratori in 
his Italian Antiquities medii aeei. 


On account of the severe censures contained 
against the church in this and the jireceding 
tale, they both received considcmble correc- 
tions b}' order of the council of Trent. 

3. The sultan Saladin wishing to borrow a 
large sum from a rich but niggardly Jew of 
Alexandria, called him into ids presence. 
Saladin was aware he would not lend the 
money willingly, and he was not disposed to 
force a compliance ; he therefore resolved to 
ensnare him by asking whether he judged the 
Mahometan, Christian, or Jewish faith to be 
the true one. In answer to tliis the Jew re- 
lated the story of a man who had a ring, which 
in his family had always carried the inlicri- 
tance along with it to whomsoever it was 
bequeathed. The possessor having three sons, 
and being importuned by each to bestow it on 
him, secretly ordered two rings to be made, 
precisely similar to the first, and privately 
gave one of the three to each of his childien. 
At his death it was impossible to ascertain 
who was the heir. “ Neither,” says the Jew, 
“ can it bo discovered which is the true re- 
ligion of the thi-ee faiths given by the Father 
to his three people. Each believes itself the 
heir of God, and obeys his commandments, 
but which is the pure law is hitherto uncer- 
tain.” The sultan was so pleased with the 
ingenuity of the Jew, that ho frankly con- 
fessed the snare he had laid, received him into 
great favour, and was accommodated with the 
money he wanted. 

Most of those stories which seem to contain 
a sneer against the Christian religion, came 
from the Jews and Arabians who had settled 
in Spain. The novel of Boccaccio probably 
originated in some Rabinnical tradition. In 
the Schebet Judah, a Hebrew work, trans- 
lated into Latin by Gentius, but originally 
written by the Jew Salomo Ben Virga, and 
containing the Ipstory of his nation from the 
destruction of the Temple to his own time, a 
conversation wliich passed between Peter the 
Elder, King of Sjiain, and the Jew Ephraim 
SonchuK, is recorded in that ]»rt of the work 
which treats of the persecutions which the 
Jews suffered in Spain. Peter the Elder, in 
order to entrap Ephraim, asked him whether 
the Jewish or Christian religion was the true 
one. The Jew requested three days to con- 
sider, and at the end of that neriod he tulj 
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the king that one of his neighbours, who 
hail lately gone abroad, left each of his bods a 
precious jewel, and that being called in to 
decide which was the most valuable, he had 
advised the decision to be deferred till the 
return of their father. In like manner,** con- 
tinued the Jew, “ you ask whether the gem 
received by Jacob or flsau be most precious, 
but I recommend that the judgment should 
be referred to our Father who is in Heaven.’* 
1 believe the Schebet Judah was not 'written 
till near a century after the appearance of the 
Decameron, but the stories related in it had 
been long current among the Jewish Rabbins. 
The author of the Gesta Romanorum j*robably 
derived from them thestory of the three rings, 
which forms the 80th chapter of that roman- 
tic compilation. From the Gesta liomanorum 
it passed to the Cento Novelle Antiche, of 
which the 72d tale is proltahly the immediate 
original of the story in the Decameron. 

We are told in the Menagiana, that some 
persons believed that Boccaccio’s story of the 
rings gave rise to the report concerning the 
existence of the book De Tribus Iinpostori- 
buB, about which there has been so rouebj 
controversy. Mad. de StaOl says, in her' 
“ Germany,** that Boccaccio’s novel formed! 
the foundation of the plot of Natlian the| 
Wise, which is the masterpiece of Lesring, 
the great founder of the German drama. 

4. A young monk, belonging to a monas- 
tery in the neighbourhood of Florence, pre- 
>*mls on a peasant girl, whom he meets on 
his walks, to accompany liim to his cell. 
While there he is overheard by the abbot, 
who approaches the door to listen with more 
advantage. The monk, hearing the sound of 
feet, peeps through a crevice in the wall, and 
perceives his superior at the entrance. In 
order to save himself from chastisement, he 
resolves to lead the abbot into temptation. 
Pretending that he was going abroad, he 
leaves wdlh him, as was customary', the keys 
of the cell. It is soon unlocked by' the abbot, 
and the monk, who, instead of going out, had 
concealed himself in the dormitory, is sup- 
])lied with ample materials for recrimination. 

1 am surprised that this story has not been 
versified by Fontaine, as it is precisely in the 
style of those he delighted to imitate. 

Of this ikiy the six remaining tales conrist 


I merely in sayings and reproofs, some of which 
are represented as having had the most ow*n- 
derful effects. Nothing can be more ridicu- 
lous than feigning that a character should be 
totally changed, that the avaricious should 
become liberal, as in the eighth, or the indo- 
lent active, as in the ninth novel, by means 
of a repartee, which would not be tolerated in 
the most ordinary' jest-book. 

The evening of the first day was passed in 
singing and dancing, and a new queen, or 
mistress of ceremonies, was appoint^ for the 
succeeding one. 

Day II. contains stories of those who, after 
experiencing a variety of troubles, at length 
meet with success, contrary to all hope and 
expectation.' 

The merit of the first story depends entirely 
on the mode of relating it ; and however co- 
mical and lively in the original, would appear 
insipid In an abridged translation. 

2. Rinaldo d’Asti, on his way from Ferrara 
to Verona, inadvertently joined some persons, 
whom he mistook for merchants, but who 
were in reality highwaymen. As the con- 
versation happened to turn upon prayer, 
Rinaldo mentioned that when going on a 
journey he always repeated the paternoster 
of St Julian, by which means ho had inva- 
riably obtained good accommodation at night. 
The robbers said they' had never repeated the 
paternoster, but that it would be seen w hich 
hod the best lodging that evening. Having 
come to a retired place, they stripped their 
fellow traveller, took what money he had, 
and left him naked at the side of the road, 
w'ith many banters concerning St Julian. 
Rinaldo, having recovered, arrives late at night 
at the gates of Castel Guglielmo, a fortified 
tow'n. A widow, who was now the mistress 
of Azzo,mar<[ui8 of Ferrara, posf<essed a house 
near the ramparts. She had I>een sitting up 
expecting her lover, for whom she liad pre- 
{>ared the bath, and provided an elegant repast : 
but as slie had just received intelligence 
that he could not come, she calls in Rinaldo, 
w hom she hears at the porch. He is hospi- 
tably entertained by her at supper, and, for 
tlmt night, makes up to his hostess for the 
absence of the marquis. Tlie robbers, on the 

^ Di chi <la divcr»i co«i iiifc&tato sia oltro allatpe- 
ranza rluscltu a lictc Quo. 
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other Imnd, are apj)rehcnded and thrown into 
{■rlsun that very cveniug^ and executed on the 
following morning. 

St Julian was eminent for pronding his 
votaries with good lo<lgiiig: in the English 
title of his legend he is called the 
jour ; and Chaucer, in his Canterbury Tales, 
besitowson the Frankelein, on account of his 
luxurious hospitality, the title of Seint Julian. 
When the child Anceaume, in the romance of 
Millos and Ainys, is carried on shore by the 
bwan, and hosj)itably received by the wood- 
man, it is said, **quMl avoit trouve Sainct 
Julian a son commaudement, sans dire patc- 
nostre.’* This saint was originally a knight, 
and, as was pi*ophcsicd to him by a stag, he 
had the singular hap to kill both his father 
and mother by mistake. As an atonement 
for his carelessness, he aftciwards founded a 
snm])tuous hospital for the accommodation of 
tmvellers, wlio, in return for their entert^n- 
ment, were required to repeal jjatemosters for 
the souls of his unfortunate ]>aients. The 
story of St Julian is related in chapter eighteen 
of the Gesta Romanurum, and in the Legenda 
Aurea. It is this novel of Boccaccio tlmthas 
given rise to L’oraisonde St Julicnof Fontaine, 
and Le Talisman, a comedy, by La Motte. 
There is also some resemblance between it and 
part of the old English comcsly. The Widow, 
which was produced by the united labouis of 
Ben Johnson, Fletcher, and Middleton. In 
that play, Ansaldo, after being robbed and 
strip{)ed of Ills clothes, is received in the house 
of Philippa, to whom he was a stranger, but 
who had pre{>arcd a banquet, and was sitting 
up in cxj»ectation of the arrival of her lover 
Fi'ancisco. (Seo Do<lslcy’8 Collection, voh xii.) 

5. Andreuccio, a horse-dealer at Perugia, 
hearing that there were good bargains to be 
had ul Naples, sets out for that city. His 
purse, which he ostentatiously displays in the 
Neai>olitan market, is coveted by a Sicilian 
damsel, who, having informed herself con- 
cennng the faiiiily of Aiidi-eumo, sends for| 
him ill the evening to her which is| 

described as very elegant. The furniture is 
costly, the upaitnients arc perfumed with | 
roses and orange flowers, and a sumptuous j 
ontertainment is j»reparcd. From this, and : 
another tub* (*f Boccaccio, and more particii-l 
lady from lUc l»th uovel of Fvrtiui,it would ■ 


appear that persons of this description lived, 
at that period, in a very sjdcndid style in 
the South of Italy. The courtezan liaving 
persuaded Andivuccio, by an artful story, 
that she is a sister whom he had lost, he 
agrees to remain that night at her lodgings. 
After he had thrown off his clothes, he falls, 
by means of a trap-board, which was prepared 
by her contrivance, into the inmost recess of 
a place seldom resoiled to from choice, on 
which his sister takes possession of his ]>urse 
and garments. Being at length extricated 
from his uncomfortable situation by assistance 
of some of the neighbours, he judiciously pro- 
ceeds towards the sca-shorc ; but on his way 
he meets with certain persons wlio were j>ro- 
cceding to violate the sepulchre of an arch- 
hisliop of Naples, who had been interred that 
day, with many ornaments, particularly a 
valuable ring, on the body. Andreuccio 
having impailed to them his story, they pro- 
mise to share with him their expected booty, 
as a compensation for the loss he had sus- 
tained. When tlie tomb is at length broken 
into, Andreuccio is deputed to strip the corse. 
He takes possession of the ring for himself, 
and hands to liis comrades the other orna- 
ments, as the pastoral staff and mitre : but in 
order that they may not be obligetl to share 
these with liim, they shut him up in the vault. 
From tills rituation he is delivered by some 
one breaking into the sepulchre on a similar 
speculation with that in which he had him- 
self engaged, and returns to his own country 
reimbursed for all his losses by the valuable 
ring. The first jiart of this stoiy has been 
imitated in many talcs and romances, parti- 
cularly in Oil Bias, where a deceit, similar to 
that practised by the Bicilion damsel, has 
been adopted. One of the Fabliaux of the 
Trouveurs, entitled Boivin de Provins (Bar- 
bazan, 0. 357), is the origin of all those 
numerous talcs, in which the unwary are 
cozened by courtezans ossuming the character 
of lost relations. 

7. A sultan of Babylon had a daughter, 
who was the fairest princess of tlic east. In 
recomjwnse of some eminent services rcndeivd 
by the King of Algarva, she is sent by her 
father to I>e esjmuscd by that monarch. A 
tempest arifH's during the voyage, and the 
>hip, wliich conveyed the dcatiiicil bride, splits 
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on the island of hlajorca. The princess is 
saved by the exertions of Pericone, a noble- 
man of the countiy, who had perceived from 
shore the distress of the vessel. She is hospi- 
tably entertained in his castle by her preserver, 
who soon falls in love with her ; and one night, 
after a feast, during which he had served her 
liberally with wine, she bestows on him what 
had been intended for his majesty of Algarva. 
The Princess of Babylon passes successively 
into the possession of the brother of Pericone 
— the Prince of Morea — the Duke of Athens 
— Constantins, son of the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople — Osbcch, King of the Turks— one 
of Osbech’s ' officers, and a merchant, who 
was a friend of this officer. Her first lovers 
obtainerl her by murdering their predecessors : 
she afterwards elopes with her admirers, and 
is at length transferred by legacy or purchase. 
While residing with her last and least dis- 
tinguished protector, she meets with Anti- 
gonus, an old servant of her father, by whose 
means she is restored to him. As the princess, 
by an artful tale, persuades the sultan that 
she liad austerely spent the period of her 
absence in a convent, he scruples not to send 
her, according to her original destination, to 
the King of Algarva, who does not discover 
that he is the ninth proprietor. — “ Bocca 
Basciata non perde yeutura, anzi rinnuova 
come fa la Inna." 

This story is taken from the romance of 
Xenophon Ephesius, and lias furnished Fon- 
taine with his tale La Fiancee du Itoi de Garbe. 

8. Dues not possess much merit or origin- 
ality of invention. The revenge taken by a 
queen of France for a slighted passion, is as 
old as the story of Bellerophon, though it 
has been directly imitated by Boccaccio from 
that of Pier della Broccia and the lady of 
Brabant in Dante. Another jiart of the tale 
has certainly been taken from the story of 
Antiochus and Stratonice. 

0. In a company of Italian merchants, who 
happened to meet at Paris, Bernabo of Genoa 
boasts of the virtue of his wife Zineura. 
Provoked by the incredulity of Ambrogivolo, 
one of his companions, who was a contemner 
of female chastity, he bets five thousand 
florins against a thousand that Ambrogivolo 
will not seduce her affections in the space of 
three months, which he grants him fur this 


purpose. This scandalous wager being con- 
cluded, Ambrogivolo departs for Genoa. On 
his anival at that place he heats such a report 
of the virtues of the lady in question, that he 
despairs of winning her affections, and there- 
fore resolves to have recourse to stratagem, 
in order to gain the stake. Having bribcrl 
one of Zineura's attendants, he is concealed in 
a chest, and thus carried into the cliamber of 
the lady. At night, while she is asleep, he 
! possesses himself of some trinkets belonging 
to her, and also becomes acquainted with a 
particular mark on her left breast. Bernabo, 
by this deceit, being persuaded of the infidelity 
of his wife, pays the five thousand florins, 
and, advancing towards Genoa, despatches a 
j servant avowedly to bring his wife to him, 
but with private instructions to murder her 
by the way. The servant, however, after he 
had found a proi>er place on the road for the 
execution of his purpose, agrees to spore her, 
on condition of her flying from the countiy ; 
but he reports to his master that he had ful- 
filled his orders. In the disguise of a mariner, 
Zineura embarks in a merchant ship for 
Alexandria, where, after some time, she enters 
into the service of the soldan. She gains the 
confidence of her master in a remarkable 
degree, who, not suspecting her sex, sends her 
as captain of the guard which was appointed 
for the protection of the merchants at the fair 
of Acre. Here, among other toys, she sees 
the ornaments which had been stolen from 
her chamber, in possession of Ambrogivolo, 
who had come there to dispose of a stock of 
goods, and who relates to her, in confidence, 
the manner in which the trinkets hod been 
obtained. The fair being over, slie persuades 
him to accompany her to Alexandria. She 
also sends to Italy, and induces her husband, 
Bernabo, to come to settle in the same place. 
Then, in presence of her husband and the 
sultan, she makes Ambrogivolo confess his 
treachery, and discovers herself to be the un- 
fortunate Zineura. The traitor is ordered to 
be fastened to a stake, and, being smeaiol 
with honey, is exposed naked to the gluttony 
of all the locusts of Egypt, while Bernabo, 
loaded with presents from the sultan, returns 
with his wife to Genoa. 

This story has been regarded as one of the 
best in Boceaccio ; it seems defective, how- 
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ever, in this, that the resentment we ought to 
fei‘l at the conduct of the villain, is lost in 
indignation at the folly and baseness of the 
husband. 

Tlie above is the tale from which Pope ima- 
gined that Slmks|)eare had taken the principal 
plot ofluH Cymbeline. In the notes to John- 
son's Shaks))care this is said to be a mistake ; 
and it is there asserted, that the story is de- 
rived from a collection of tales called West- 
ward for Smelts, published in 1603, the second 
story of which is an imitation of Boccaccio's 
novel. But it seems more probable that the 
plot of Cymbeline was drawn directly from 
the original, or some translation of it, os the 
circumstances in the drama bear a much 
stronger resemblance to the Italian novel than 
to the English imitation. Thus Shakspeare's 
Jochimo, who is the Ambrogivolo of the De- 
cameron, hides lumself in a chest, but the 
villain in Westward for Smelts conceals him- 
self below the lady's bed ; nor does he impress 
on his memory the appearance of the cliamber 
and the pictures, as Ambrogivolo and Jachimo 
do, in order to give a stronger air of proba- 
bility to their false relation. Lastly, in Cym- 
heline and the Decameron the imposition is 
aided by a circumstance that does not at all 
occur in Westward for Smelts. Both Am- 
hrogivoio and Jachimo report to the husl^and 
that tliey have discovea*d a certain mark on 
the breast of the lady. ** j\Ia niuno scgnalc," 
says the fonuer, “ da polcre mppoitaro Ic 
vide, fuori die uno chc ella n' havea sutto la 
sinistra poppa ; cio era un nco, dintonioalqualc 
erano al^tuaiiti (>chizzi biondi come oro and 
Jadiinio, wiicn he has emerged from the 
trunk, buds, in the course of his examination, 

On her loft breast 

A mnlc cinrjuo spotted, like the criinson ilmps 

1* the bottom of a cowslip . — Jci II, Settle //. 

And again, when addressing Posthumui, 

If you 8o( k 

For further satiisfyitig, under her I>reast 

(Worthy the pressing) 1it*» a mole, Ac. 

The incidents of the novel have hc*en very 
closely adhered to by SUakspearc, but, as lias 
been remarked by an acute and elegant critic, 
the scenes and characters have been most in- 
judiciously altered, and the manners of a 
tradesman's wife, and two intoxicated Italian 


merchants, have been bestowed on a great 
princess, a British hero, and a noble Homan. 
Those slight alterations that have been made 
do not seem to be improvements. In tho 
Decameron the villain effects every thing by 
stratagem and bribery, but Jachimo is recom- 
mended by Posthumus to the princess. Tliis 
loads the husband with additional infamy ; 
and, besides, it is not very probable that 
Imogen, who was strictly watched, should 
have been able to give audience to a stranger 
who came from the residence of her banished 
lord. In Boccaccio, Zlneura prevails on the 
servant, by intercession, to allow her to escape, 
but this had been resolved on by the confident 
of Posthumus before he conveyed Imogen 
from her father’s palace. This predetermined 
disobedience of the orders of his master gives 
rise to the very pertinent question of Imogen, 
to which no sati^actory answ'er is returned, 
WhorefoTO then 

Didst undertake it? Why hast thou abused 

So many miles with a pretence ? This place ? 

Mine action, and thino own? our kortea* luOuur? 

After Imogen's life is spared, Shakspeare en- 
tirely quits the novel, and the remaining part of 
tlic drama, pcrliaps, docs as little honour to his 
invention as the preceding scenes to his judg- 
ment. “ To remark,” says Johnson, “ the 
folly of the fiction, the absurdity of the con- 
duct, the confusion of tlie manners of different 
times, and the iinpossibility of tiie events in 
any system of life, were to waste criticism 
u]K)n unresisting imbecility, upon faults too 
evident for detection, and too gross for aggra- 
vation.” 

10. Is Fontaine's Calcndrier dcs Yicllards. 
The concluding incident corresponds with ono 
in the story D'un Taillcur et de sa Femme, 
in the Contes Turcs. 

On the two following days, which were 
Friday and Saturday, no tales are related, as 
the first was reverenced on account of our 
Saviour's passion, and tho second kept as a 
fast in honour of the Holy Virgin. The tales 
are therefore suspended till Sunday, and it is 
resolved that the company should remove to 
another palace in the neigli1>ourhaod, where 
suitable prc})aratiou8 Imd been made for their 
reception. 

Day III. commences with a description of 
the newabotle to which the |uirty liad l>eUkca 
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themselres. It was a sumptuous palace, seated 
on an emiuence which ruse in the middle of a 
plain. Here they found the 6]>aciou8 halls 
and oraaracuted chamhenj siijiplied with all 
things tluit could adnuiustcr to delight. Below 
they noted tlie pleasant court, the cellars 
stonnl with the choicest wines, and the cool 
abundant springs of water which every where 
flowed. Thence they went to repose in a fair 
gallery wliich overlooked the court, aud was 
decked with all the flowers and shrubs of the 
season. They next opened a garden which 
communicated witli the jvalacc. Around aud 
through the midst of this jtfiradise there were 
spacious walks, environed with vines, which 
promised a plenteous vintage, and, being then 
in blossom, spread so delicious an odour, that, 
joined with the other flowers then blowing in 
the garden, the fragrance rivalled the fresh 
8])iccries of the east. The sides of the alleys 
were closed with jessamine and roses, forming 
an odoriferous aliade that excluded not only 
the rays of the morning, but the mid-day 
beam. In the middle of this gsirden was a 
verdant meadow, sjmnghMl with a thousand 
flowers, and circled with orange trees whose 
branches, stored at once with blossoms and 
fruit,presented a refreshing ol)ject,and yieldwl 
grateful odour. A fountuin of white marble, 
of wondrous workmanship, atlomcd the centre 
of this meadow, and from an image, standing 
on a column placed in the fountain, a jet of 
water spouted up, and again fell into the basin 
with a pleasing murmur. Those waters, which 
overflowed, were conveyed through the mea- 
dow by an unseen cliannel to irrigate all parts 
of the garden, and, again uniting, rushed in a 
full and clear current to the plain. This ex- 
traordinary garden was likewise full of all 
sorts of animals— the deer and goats grazed at 
their pleasure, or reposed on the velvet grass 
— the birds vied with each other in the various 
melody of tlicir notes, and seemed to warble 
in response or emulation. 

One of tlic sides of this fountain was selected 
as the most agreeable s{>ot for relating the 
tales. It had been agreed that the subject 
sliould still be the mutability of fortune, and 
es|>ecially of those who had acquired, hy their 


^ Di chi ftlcuns coas molto da lui dosidernta con 
indiutria a<.*qui»ta«ec. u la ricovcruM»c. 


diligence, something greatly wanted, or else 
recovered what tliey had lost.* 

1. The ganlener of a convent, which con- 
sisted of eight nuns and on abbess, gave up 
his employment ; and, on returning to his 
native village, complained bitterly to Masetto, 
a young man of his acquaintance, of the small 
wages he bad received, and also of the caprice 
of his mistresses. Masetto, so far from being 
discouraged by this account, resolves to obtain 
the situation. That he might not be rejected 
on account of his youth and good ]>crson, he 
feigns that he is dumb, and is i-catlily engaged 
by the steward of the convent. For some 
time he cultivates the garden in a manner 
most consolatory to the eight nuns, and at 
length to the abbess herself ; but one day, to 
their utter astonisliment, he breaks silence, 
and complains of the extra labour imposed on 
him. A compromise, however, is made, and 
a partial remis^on of lus multifarious duties 
acceded to on the part of the nuns. On the 
death of the stcwanl, Masetto is chosen in his 
place ; and it in believed in the neighbourhood 
that his si>ecch had been restored by tlio pray- 
ers of the sisters to the tutidar saint to whose 
honour the monastery was erected. 

This story is taken from the Cento Novelle 
Antiche, but Boccaccio has substituted an 
abbess and her nuns for a countess and her 
camcraric; thun, to the great scandal of Van- 
nozzi, attributing to sacred clmracters wliat 
his predecessor ha4l only ascribed to the pro- 
fane.—'^ Attribuendo a jiersone saerc, il lk)C- 
caccio, quella col]>a cbe dal suo anteriore fii 
ascritta a pemone profane.”— Let. vol.i. 
p. 580). The story in the Decameron is the 
Mazet de Ijamporechio of Fontaine. 

2. An equerry of Queen Teudelinga, the 
consort of Agiluf, king of the Lombards, falls 
in love with liis mistress. Aware that he had 
nothing to hope from an OjKJn declaration of 
love, ho resolves to personate the king, and 
thus gain access to the apartment of her ma- 
jesty. King Agiluf resorted only during a 
certain part of the night to the chamber of 
the queen. The amorous groom procures a 
mantle similar to that in which Agiluf wrajit 
himself on these occasions ; takes a torch and 
rod in his hand, as was his majesty V custom, 
and being farther aided by a strong |>ersonal 
rescmblaucc. is readily admitted into the 
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queen's apartment, where he represents his 
master. He had no sooner stolen back to his 
own bed, than he is succeeded by the kinf;, 
who discovers what had happened, from his 
wife expressing her admiration at such a 
speedy return. Hismajesty instantly proceeds 
to the gallery where all his household slept, 
with the view of discovering the person who 
had usurped hU place, from the palpitation 
of bis heart. Fear and agitation betray the 
offender, and his master, that he might dis- 
tinguish him in the morning, cuts off a lock 
of his hair above the ear. The groom, who 
knew the inteut of this, escapes punishment 
hy clipping, as soon as the king had departed, 
a cori'esponding lock from the heads of all his 
com|>anions. 

Ill the 40th chapter of the Oesta Roma- 
norum, said to be from Macrobius, a wife’s 
infidelity is discovered by feeling her pulse in 
conversation ; but a story much nearer to that 
of Hoccaccio occurs in Hebers’ French me- 
trical romance of the Seven Sages, though, I 
l>clicve, it is not in the original Syntipas. The 
talc, however, lias been taken imnwUately 
from the DBth of the Cento Novclle Antiche ; 
and it has been imitated in turn in the Mule- 
tier of Fontaine. Giannone, in his History 
of Naples, has censured, not without some 
reason, the impertinence of Boccaccio in ap- 
plying this story, without right, truth, or 
pretence, to the pious Queen Tlieudelimla: — 

Principessa e per lo eccclse doti del suo 
aniino, e per la sua rada pieta dignissima di 
lode, e da annoverarsi fra le donne piu illustri 
del mondo, la quale non meritava esser posta 
in novella da Giovanni Boccaccio, nel suo 
Decamerone.” (Dell' Istoria civile di Napoli, 
lib. 4. c. 5.) 

0. A beautiful woman, who was the wife 
of a clothier in Florence, fell in love with a 
gentleman of the same city. In order to 
acipiaint him with lier passion, she scut for a 
friar who frequcntoil his house, and, under 
pretence of confession, complained that this 
gentleman besieges her dwelling, lies in wait 
fur her in tho street, or ogles her fi*om the 
op]>obite wxjidow, and concluded with begging 
the confessor to give him a rebuke. Next 
day the friar reprimanded his friend, who, 
being quick of appreliension, profited by the 
hint, ami made love to the clothiers wife in 


the manner pointed out in her counterfeit 
complaint, but had no opportunity to speak 
with her. The lady, to encourage him still 
farther, now presented him, by means of the 
priest, with a purse and girdle, which, she 
says, he had the audacity to send, but which 
her conscience will not allow her to keep. 
Lastly, she complained to her confessor, that 
her husband haring gone to Genoa, his friend 
hod entered the garden, and attempted to 
break in at the window, by ascending one of 
the trees. He was, as usual, rebuked by the 
priest, and having now fully learned his love 
lesson, he climbed one of the trees in the 
garden, and thus entered the casement, which 
was open to receive him. 

This story is related in Henry Stephens' 
Introduction to the Apology of Herodotus. 
It is told of a lady of Orleans, who, in like 
manner, employed the intervention of her 
confessor to lure to her arms a scholar of 
whom she was enamoured. The tale of Boc- 
caccio has suggested to Moliere his play L* 
Ecole des Maris, where Isabella enters into a 
correspondence, and at length effects a mar- 
riage with her lover, by complaining to her 
guardian Sganarelle in the same manner as the 
clothier’s wife to her confessor. Otway’s 
comedy of the Soldier’s Fortune, in which 
Lady Dunce employs her husband to deliver 
; the ring and letter to her admirer Captain 
Belguard, also derives its origin from the above 
tale in tho Decameron. 

4. Is a very insipid story. 

6. Which is the Magnifique of Fontaine, has 
given rise to a drama by L«a Motte,and seems 
also to have suggested a scene in Ben Jonson's 
comedy, The Devil is an Ass, where WitUpol 
makes a present of a cloak to a husband for 
leave to pay his addresses to the wife for a 
quarter of an hour. 

G. Richard Minutolo, a young man of rank 
and fortune in Naples, falls in love with 
Catella, the most beautiful woman in that 
city. Knowing her to be jealous of her hiis- 
l>aiu1, he ])rcteuds that he had discnvereil :m 
intrigue between his own wife and her spouse, 
advising her, if she wish to ascertain his guilt, 
^ to rci)air next night to a bath where they lind 
'Agreed to meet, and there personate the lady 
with wliom her huHb.and had the nssigimtion. 
Ilaviim resolved tufollow Hus counsel, CatelU 
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is received, by Minutolo's contrivance, in a 
darkened apartment, where, after she had 
obtained full conviction of her husband's in- 
fidelity, she hjads him with reproaches, hut is 
nuicli disconccrtedjwhcnexpcctinpliisapolog^', 
to receive amorous excuses from Minutolo. 

1 do not think this story occurs cither in 
the selection of Fabliaux published by Bar- 
iKutan or Le Grand, but I have little doubt 
that it exists among those which Iiave not 
been brought to light. The incident has been 
a favourite one with subsequent novelists. 
For example, it corresponds with one of the 
tales of Sacchetti, and with the fourth of the 
Fourtli Decade of Cinthio. It has also been 
versific<l by Fontaine, in his Richard Minutolo. 

7 and R. Are but indifferent stories. The last 
is the Feronde ou le Purgutoire of Fontaine, 
and has given rise to a comic scene in the FaUd 
Marriage of Southern, in which Fernando is 
made to believe tliat he ha^l been dead, buried, 
and in purgatory — an incident omitted in this 
]dece, AS it has been altered for the stage by 
Garrick. I 

0. Qiletta di Nerbona was daughter to the| 
])hysician of tlie count of Roussillon, and. 
almost from infancy had fixed her affections' 
on Beltram, tho count's son. On the doath 
of Ills father tins young nmn, as he liad been | 
left in charge to tlie king of France, repaired < 
to the court at Paris, leaving Oiletta much i 
AfUictcd at his departure. Meanwhile, it vfos ' 
rumourcil that the king had been seized witli 
a dangerous malady, which baffled all thc| 
skill of his physicians: Gilctta, who wosi 
anxious fur a pretext to follow her beloved I 
Beltram, set out for Paris, and os she had ^ 
been instructed in the secrets of her father's 
art, succeeded in curing the king of the dis- 
order with which he w'as afflicted. His 
majesty promised, as a recompense, to marry 
her to any one on wliom she should fix, and 
she accordingly demanded Beltram of Rous- 
sillon as her husband. The count, disliking i 
the marriage to which he was now constrained : 
by the king, immediately after tho celebra-j 
tionof the nuptials departed for Tuscany, and 
hU brido relumed to Roussillon, where shcj 
took the management of the estates of her ' 
husl>and. While in Tuscany, Beltram re- 
ceivcil a conciliatory message from Oiletta, 
but roidicd to her cmissarius, that he would 


never treat her as his wife till she had a son 
by him, and obtained possession of a favourite 
ring which he constantly wore on his finger. 
To accomplish these conditions, the fulfilment 
of which the count considered as imiK>ssihIe, 
Oiletta set out for Florence. On her arrival 
she learned tliat the count had fallen in love 
with a young woman of reduced circumstances 
in that town. Hanng made an arrangement 
with the mother of the girl, the count was 
given to understand that he would that night 
be received at the hou.se of his mistress, if lie 
previously sent her his ring as a proof of 
affection. This essential token having been 
obtained, Oiletta next represented the young 
woman of whom the count was enamoured. 
Beltram soon after returned to hU own estates, 
and Oiletta, in due time, repaired to Rous- 
sillon, where she arrived during a great fes- 
tival, and having presented her husband with 
his ring, and two sons to whom she had 
given hirih, was acknowledged as countess of 
Roussillon. 

In this talc Boccaccio has displayed con- 
siderable genius and invention, but it is 
difficult for the reader to recoucile himself to 
the character, or approve the feelings, of its 
heroine. Considering the dhtparity of rank 
and fortune, it was, perhaps, indelicate to 
demand as her husband, a man from whom 
she had received no declaration nor proof of 
attachment ; but she certainly oversteppod 
all tho bounds of female decorum, in pertina- 
ciously insisting on the celebration of a mar- 
rige to which he expressed such invincildo 
repugnance. His submission was as mean as 
her obstinacy was ungenerous, especially as he 
hod pre-determined to renounce and forsake 
her. AAer this forced and imperfect union, 
she thought herself entitled to take |M>s8essioii 
of the paternal inheritance of her husband, 
while she knew that he was wandering in a 
foreign land, and tliat she was the cause of 
his exile. The absuni conditions proposed 
by Beltram, are too evidently contrived for 
tho sake of their completion. When Oiletta 
arrives at Florence, in order to fulfil them, 
she finds not only that theindifTerence of the 
count continues, hut that his aficctions are 
fixed on another object ; — yet neither her pride 
nor jealuuRy are alaniu'd ; she ingratiates her- 
self with tlie fiunily of a rival, and contrives 
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A strata^m, the eucc^ss of which could have 
Iwund Beltram neither in law nor in honour. 
The triumph and coronet it procured must 
liave been but a poor gratification, nor could 
she in any way have atoned for her preceding 
8elf>dobasemcnt, unless by renouncing all 
claim to her husband, or by conciliating his 
affections by her beauty or \nrtues. 

I Shakspearo has taken this story, with all 
its imperfections on its head, as the basis of 
his comedy, All’s Well that Ends ^\'cIl. It 
probably came to the dramatist through the 
medium of Painter’s Giletta of Nnrlion, pub- 
lished in the Palace of Pleasure, L^Ct) (vol. i. 
p. OO). The preliminary circumstances are 
the same in the English comedy and Italian 
novel i but in the former the catastrophe has 
been much protracted. There Helena, who 
is the Giletta of the novel, after she had 
obtained one of her credentials, and put her- 
self in the way of procuring the other, spreads, 
for no purpose, a report of her death : it is in 
consequence believed, that she had been mur- 
dered by her husband, and he is thrown into 
prison. We have also the useless additions 
of the newly projected marriage of the count 
with the daughter of a French nobleman, and 
the appearance of Diana, his Florentine flame, 
at court, in order to claim him as her hus- 
band. Shakspeare has also added, from liis 
own imagination, his usual characters of a 
clown and a boasting coward. “ The story,** 
says Johnson, ** of IWrtrara and Diana, had 
been told before of Mariana and Angelo, and, 
to confess the truth, scarcely merited to be 
heard a second time.** This tale of Boccaccio 
has also formed the subject of one of the oldest 
Italian comedies, entitled Virginia, which was 
written by B. Accolti, and j>rinted in L5I5. 
The plot of this drama has been taken, with 
little variation, from Boccaccio, os appears 
from the argument prefixed 

Virginia atnando, cl Ro guariscc* e chiede 
Di ^lerno cl gran principc in marito • 

Qual eonstrccto a sposarla, e pot |tarlUo 
Par roai tornar fin Ici vita ai vede : 

Cercha Virginia scriwndo mcrce<lc, 

Ma ol principe da molta ira aasalito 
Ei xlomanda, a' a loi vuol sia redilo. 

Dura condition qua! intpoMibil credo. 

Pero Virginia, sola o trarestita 
Partendo, ogni im{K)s»iliil conditione 
Adempio al fin con pnidcntia infinita ; 


Ondo cl Principc, pion d' adniirationo. 

Lei di favorc et gratia riveotita 
Sposa di nuovo con molta offocUonc.^ 

10. Cannot well be extracted. It is the 
Diable en Enfer of Fontaine. 

It will have been remarked, that most of 
the stories in this Day relate to love intrigues, 
and are of a comic nature ; those of 

Day IV. are for the most part tragic narra- 
tives concerning persons whose loves had an 
unfortunate conclusion.* This subject was 
suitable to the temper of Philostrato, the 
master of ceromonies for this day, who is 
represented as of a melancholy disj>osition, 
and 03 having been disappointed in love. 

I From the introduction to the Fourth Day, 

I it would appear that the preceding jiart of the 
I Decameron had been made public beforo tlio 
author a<lvanced farther, as he takes }tains to 
rej)ly to the censures passed on him by certain 
persons who had perused his novels. He is 
particularly anxious to defend himself from 
the attacks made against him, on account of 
his frequent and minute details of love adven- 
tures, and the pains which he had taken to 
please the fair sex. In his vindication, he 
relates a story to show that the admiration of 
female beauty is implanted in the mind by 
the hand of nature, and cannot be eradicated 
by force of education. A Florentine, called 
Filippo Balducci, having lost his wife, re- 
nounced the world, and retired to Mount 
yisinaio with his son, who was only two years 
of age. Here the boy was brought up in 
fasting and prayer, saw no human being but 
his father, and heard of no secular pleasures. 
When he had reached the age of eighteen, 
the hermit, in his quest for alms, takes liiin to 
Florence, that he might afterwards know the 
road, should there bo occasion to send him. 
This young man admires the palaces, and all 
the sights he beheld in Ihi^t splendid city ; 
but at length perceiving a troop, of beautiful 
women, asks what they were. His father 
bids him cast down his eyes and not look at 
them, and being unwilling to term them by 
their proper name, added, that they were 
called goslings (Paj>ere). The youth i»ays no 
farther attention to the other ornaments of 
Florence, but insists tliat he should be allowed 


* Di coloro gli cui amori ebbero infclicc flue. 
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to take a goaling with him to the hermit- 
age. 

T1u 3 story is nearly the fame with the 13th 
of the Cento Norelle Antiche, where n kingV 
son having been confined from his infancy fur 
ten years, without seeing the sun, on account [ 
of an astrological prediction, at the end of 
that period has all the splendid and beautiful 
objects of the universe placed before him, and 
among others a number of ladies, who were 
termed demons in the Bhox^nnan’s nomencla- 
ture. Being asked which of all chiefly pleased 
him, he answers, that to Iiim the demons 
were by far the most agreeable. Tlus talc 
is in tlie Seven Wise Masters of Hebers : but 
it may be traced higher than either his metri- 
cal production, or the Cento Novclle Antiche. 
In one of the parables of the spiritual romance 
of Josaphat and Barlaani, we are told that a 
king had an only son, and it was declared by 
the physicians, as soon as be was l>orn, that 
if allowed to see the sun or any fire, before 
he attained the age of twelve, he would be- 
come blind. The king commanded an apart- 
ment to be hewn within a rock, into which 
no light could enter. There he shut up the 
boy totally iu the dark, but with proper at- 
tendants, for twelve years, at the end of which 
)>eri(Ml he brought him forth from his gloom}’ 
chamber, and placed in bis view women, gold, ' 
precious stones, rich garments, chariots of i 
exquisite workmanship drawn by horses with' 
golden bridles, heaps of purple ta{)eHtr}% and 
armed knights on horseback. These were 
all distinctly {K>inted out to the youth, but 
being most pleased with the damsels, he de- 
sired to know by what name they were called. 
An attendant of the king jocosely told him, 
tliat they were devils who caught men. Being 
afterwards brought before liis majesty, and 
asked wliich of all the fine things he had seen 
he liked best he replied, — Devils w'ho catch 
men.** 

After this introductory’’ tale, Boccaccio 
commences the regular series of novels of the 
Fourth Day, which are the most mournful, 
and, I think, the least interesting in his work. 

1. Ghismonda, only daughter and heiress 
of Tancred, Prince of Salerno, becomes ena- 
moured of Goiscardo, one of her father’s 
Images. She reveals her passion, and intro- 
duces liim to her apartment, through a secret 


grotto witli which it communicated. During 
one of the interviews of the lovers, Tancretl 
is accidentally concealed in the chamber 
of his daughter, and the unfortunate pair 
depart w ithout suspecting that he hud been 
witness to their crime. Next day the prince 
upbraids Ghismonda w’ith her conduct. She 
returns a spirited answer, declaiming on the 
jx)wer of love, and the superiority of merit 
over the advantages of birth, in a tone of 
high and impassioned eloquence. In order to 
bring her to a more sober way of thinking, 
Tancred sends her Guiscardo’s heart in a 
golden tup. The princess, aware of the fate he 
w’ould undergo, had already distilled a juice 
from poisonous herbs, wliich she drinks off 
after having poured it on the heaii of her lover. 

I In this tale, the Wolence of character attri- 
!)uted to Gliismonda may perhaps appear to 
l>e over-w’rought ; but she was precisely in 
I that situation in wliich the soul acquires a 
su|H*matural strength, and the excessive se- 
verity of her father naturally tunied into the 
channel of resistance those feelings, whicli 
might otherwise have fluctuated in remorse 
and in shame.' 

No tale of Boccaccio has been so often 
translated and imitated os the above : it was 
translatcil into Latin pros© by Leonard Are- 
tine, into Latin elegiac verse by Filippo Bc- 
roald, the commentator on Apuleius, and 
into Italian ottava rima by Annibal Ouasco 
de Alcssondrus. It forms the subject of not 
fewer than five Italian tragedies ; one of 
which, La Gisraonda, obtained a momentary 
fame, from being falsely attributed by its real 
author to Torquato Tasso. An English drama 
by Robert Wilmot, which is also founded on 
this story, was acted before Queen KlizalK'th 
at the Inner Temple; in 15G0. (Dodsley’s 
Collection of Old Plays, vol. ii.) The story 
apjieared in French verso by Jean Fleurj’, 
and in the English octave stanxa by M'illiam 
Walter, a poet of the reign’ of Henry VII. 
In this country it is best known through the 
Sigismunda and Guiscardo of Dryden. Mr 
Scott has remarked in his late edition of 
Dryden’s works, “ that the Englisli poet has 
grated one gross fault on his original, by re- 
presenting the love of Sigismunda, as tliat of 


I Scott's Drjdon toI. xi. 
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temperament, not of affection but llicn the 
KngHhh poet has sanctioned tlie union of the 
lovers by a marriage, private indeed and rapid, 
!)ut which is altogether omitted in tlie De- 
cameron. The old English ballad of Sir 
Cauline and the daughter of the King of Ire- 
land,' has a strong resemblance to this novel 
of Boccaccio, in the secret meeting of the 
lovers, and discovery of their transgression ; 
the catastrophe, however, is entirely different. 
The fine arts have also added lustre and 
celebrity to the tale. There is a beautiful 
painting attributed to Correggio, in which 
Sigismunda is represented weeping tfver the 
heart of her lover. It was this picture that 
Hogarth tried to copy and rival, an attempt 
for which he was severely ridiculed. ** The 
Sigismunda of Hogarth,” says Horace Wal- 
pole, is the representation of a maudlin 
stn]m]X!t, just turned out of keeping, with 
eyes red with rage, tearing off the ornaments 
her keeper had given her.” — See also Church- 
ill’s Epistle to Hogarth. 

2. The bad cliaracter of Alberto da Imola 
had become too notorious to allow him to 
remain in his native city. He therefore re- 
moved to Venice, the receptacle, as Boccaccio 
terms it, of all sorts of wickedness, where he 
Ifecaine a friar, and soon fell in love with one 
of his penitents, the wife of a merchant, who 
was at that time from home. Having dis- 
covered her to be a woman of inordinate 
vanity, he informs her that the angel Gabriel 
had ap|)oared to him, revealed the passion he 
had long entertained, and announced his in- 
tention of paying her an amatory visit, in any 
human sliape she might command him to as- 
sume. AlI>erto at the same time prevails on 
her to give a piefercncc to his figure. Ac- 
cordingly, in the character of Gabriel, Al- 
berto pays many visits to his mistress, but 
the lady at last boasts of lier gallant to an 
acquaintance, by which means the report 
reaches her brothers, who resolve to inter- 
cept the archangel. At his next inter- 
view he is obliged to leave his wings behind 
him, and to leap over a window into a canal, 
whence he seeks refuge in a cottage in the 
neighbourhood. Next day his host, having! 
discovered the story of the angel, informs 


1 Perej's Kolies, vol. i. p. 50, 


Alberto, that, at an ensuing festival, cacli 
citizen is to take s<'>me one dreased up as ii 
bear, or wild man, to St Mark’s Pbire, as to a 
hunt, and that when tlie diversion is over, 
the conductor may lead away the person he 
brings to what quarter he pleases. All>erto, 
seeing no other mode of escaping unknown 
from Venice, resolves to attend his host in 
the disguise of a savage. On the appointed 
day lie is accordingly brought forth in this 
er|ui])inent, but his treacherous friend pulls 
off his vizard in the most public part of the 
city, and proclaims him to be the pretended 
angel. Ho is in consequence pursued by the 
hue and cry of the mob, and the InteUigcnco 
having at last reached the brothers of the de- 
luded lady, he is thrown into prison, where 
he soon after dies. 

The numerous talcs founded on that species 
of seduction, practised hy Alberto de Imola, 
may have originated in the incident related 
in all the romances concerning Alexander the 
Great, where Nectanebus predicts to Olimpias, 
that she is destined to have a son by Ammon, 
and afterwards enjoys the queen under the 
apj)carance of that divinity. But they have 
more probably been derived from the story 
related by Josephus (lib. 18. c. 13), of Mundus, 
a Roman knight, in the reign of Tiberius, 
who, having fallen in love w'ith Paulina, wife 
of Satuminus, bribed a priestess of Isis, to 
w'hose w’orship Paulina was addicted, to in- 
form her that the god Anubis, being enamoured 
of her charms, had desired her to come to him. 
In the evening she accordingly proceeded to 
the temple, where she w'os met by Miindus, 
who personated the Egyptian dirinity. Next 
morning she boasted of her inteniew with 
Anubis to all her acquaintance, who sus- 
pected some trick of priestcraft ; and the de- 
ceit having come to the knowledge of Tiberius, 
he ordered the temple of Isis to be demolished, 
and her priests to be crucified. Similar de- 
ceptions are also common in ca.Hiem stories. 
Thus, in the History of Malek,in the Persian 
Talcs, the|adventurer of that name, under tho 
rcsemblai«ec of Mahomet, seduces the princess 
of Gazna. A fraud of the nature employed 
by Alberto da Imola is frequent in the French 
novels and romances, as in L’ Amant Sala- 
mandre, and the Sylph Husband of M«r- 
montcl. It is also said to have boea oftener 
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than one practised in France in real life^ as 
ftpl^cars from the well-known case of Father 
Oiranl ami Miss Cadterc. 

The six following hiles are of a melancholy 
descrijition. They seem for the most |>art to 
Imvc had some foundation in real incidents, 
which occurred a short while previous to tine 
age of the author, but the details hy which 
they are accompanied, exhibit wonderful 
knowledge of the heart, and contain many 
simple touches of natural and picturesque 
beauty. 

9. Two noble gentlemen, who were intimate 
friends, lived in neighbouring cxistles in Pro- ; 
vencG. The name of the one was Oulielrao 
ItosHilione, and of the other, Gulielmo Guar- 
dastagno. At length the former suspecting 
that a criminal intercourse subsisted between 
Ins wife and the latter, sent to invite him to 
his residence, but way-laid and murdered him 
in a wood, through which the road between 
the two castles passed. He then opened the 
breast of his victim, drew out bis heart, and 
carried it home wrapped up in the pennon of 
his lance. When he alighted from his horse, 
he gave it to the cook as the heart of a wild 
hoar, commanded him to dress it with his 
otmost skill, and serve it up to supper. At 
table the husband pretended want of appetite, 
and the lady swallowed the whole of the 
monstrous repast. When not a fragment was '< 
left, he informed her that she had feasted on ' 
the heart of Guardostagno. The lady, de-' 
daring that no other food should ever profane 
the relics of so noble a knight, threw herself 
from a casement which was behind her, and 
was (lashed to pieces by the fall. 

Some commentators on Boccaccio have be- 
lieved this tale to be taken from the well- 
known story of Kooul de Couci, who, while 
dying of wounds received at the siege of Acre, 
ordered his heart to be conveyed to his mis- 
tress, the Lady of Faycl : but tliis singular 
j»resent being intercepted in the wa}', was 
dressed by command of the exasperated hus- 
band, and presented at table to his wife, who, ; 
having incautiously partaken of it, vowed! 
never to receive any other nourishment. This 
ncident is related in a chronicle of the time 
of Philip Augustus, printed by Fauchet in 
his Kecueil de rOrigine de la Languc et Pocsio 
Francoisc, Kvme et Uomans, 1581, 4to, u. 


124. But, as Boccaccio himself informs the 
reader, that his tale is given according to the 
relation of the Provencals (Secondo de clio 
raccontano i Provenzali), it seems more pro- 
luible that it is taken from the story of the 
Provencal j>oet Cabestan, which is told by 
Nostradamus in his Lives of the Troubadours. 
Besides, the story of Cabestan possesses a much 
closer resemblance to the novel of Boccaccio, 
than the hetion concerning Raoul de Conci 
and the Lady of Fayel ; indeed, it precisely 
corresponds with the Decameron, except iu 
the names, and in the circumstance that the 
lady stabs herself instead of leaping from tlie 
window. The incident is also told hy Vcllu- 
tello, in his commentary on Petrarch, who 
mentions Cabestan in the 4th pail of his 
Triumph of Love. Crescimbeni, too, in his 
annotations on Nostradamus, informs us that 
he has seen a MS. life of Cabestan in the 
Vatican, which corresponds in every particular, 
except the names, with the tale of Boccaccio. 
Holland, in his Recherches sur les preroga- 
tives des dames chez les Gaulois, reports, that 
Cabestan having gained a cause before the 
court of love, by the eloquence of his advo> 
cate the Lady of Raymond of Rossilionc, lie 
was allowed to kiss his beautiful counsel by 
decree of the court. His insisting on this 
privilege is assigned by the authors, whom 
Holland cites, as the principal cause of the 
atrocious deed that followed. The story, as 
related in Nostradamus, occurs in the French 
tales of Jeanne Flore, where there is this 
epitaph on the lovers. 

O toi. qui pMMMi imr cci bords, 

Apprends quo ce tomheau rorclo 
Un coupio amoureux ct fidcle, 

Et deux cocun dans un memo corps. 

The novels of this day, it has been seen, 
principally consist of the relation of violent 
attachments, w'hich terminated fatally, la 
those of 

Day V. Tliere are chiefly recounted love 
adventures, which, after unfortunate vicissi- 
tudes, come to a happy conclusion." f 

1 . In the island of Cyprus lived a rich man, 
called Aristippus, to whom fortune had been 
in every respect favourable, except that one 

1 Di cio oho ad alcuno amanto, dopo alcuni fieri o 
svcntiuati accidenti, folicemeatc avcDisse, 
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of his sons, though handsome in ]>er8on, was 
afflicted with the otmost imbecility of mind. 
His real name was Qaleso, hut, on account of 
his stupidity, he was called Cimon, which, in 
the language of the countiy’, signified beast. 
Tlic father, despairing of his improvement, 
sent liim to a country seat, to live with slaves 
and labourers, to the infinite satisfaction of 
Cimon. After he had remained there, for some 
time, it chanced that one day, while wander- j 
ing through a thicket, he perceived a beautiful | 
young woman asleep by the side of a fountain : 
he long gazed in stupid admiration, and when 
she awakenod he conducted her home ; but 
after this he returned not to the farm, but to 
his father's mansion. Love, in piercing his 
heart, effected wdiat had been in vain at- 
tempted by his instructoiB ; he applied him* 
self assiduously to study, and in the space of 
four years became a profound philosopher, 
and an accomplished gentlemen. At the 
end of this period he asked Iphigenia (for 
that was the name of the young lady whose 
beauty had performed such wonders) in mar- j 
riage from her father, but learned that she | 
had been affianced to Pasimunda, a young 
man of Rhodes. Cimon waited for the time • 
when she was to sail for that island. He then 
armed a ship, manned it with some of hts< 
companions, and attacked the vessel which , 
convoyed Iphigenia to her intended husband, i 
Having obtained possession of his mistress, he ! 
set sail with her for Crete ; but a storm hav- 1 
ing arisen, he w*as forced into a bay in the 
island of Rliodes, where his ship was recog- 
nised by the sailors of the vessel he had so 
lately attacked. Cimon and his friends were 
ill consc<iuence cast into prison, where they 
remaineil, while preparations were making 
for the nu]>tials of Pasimunda with Iphigenia, 
and also of a brother of Pasimunda with Cas-j 
sandra, a young lady of Rhodes. Now Lisi-i 
inachus, the chief magistrate of the island,! 
happened to he enamoured of Cassandra, and | 
resolved to cany her off by force. Haring i 
accordingly prepared a vessel, he associated 
Cimon in his enterprise. These lovers ac- 
cordingly attacked the house of Pasimunda, 
during the celebration of the marriage, and 
having murdered the bridegrooms, they sailed 
with the brides for the island of Crete. There 
they remained till the matter was bushed up, 


when Lisimachus returned to Rhodes with 
Cassandra, and Cimon carried Iphigenia to 
Cyprus. 

In this novel, wdiich is one of those that 
have added most to the reputation of tlie 
Decameron, the author’s object seems to have 
been to exhibit an example of the pow'er of 
tlic gentler affections, in refining the human 
mind. Such a picture would have been more 
pleasing, though perha|»s less natural, than 
the representation actually given of the tran- 
sition from an idiot to a ruffian : For it cannot 
be denied, that the ex^iedients by which Cimon 
gets possession of a woman, who felt for him 
no reciprocal attachment, are merely rape and 
mnrder. It has also been well remorke<i,* 
that the continuation of the narrative bears 
no reference to the sudden reformation of 
Cimon, the striking and original incident with 
which the tale commences. Cimon might 
liave carried off Iphigenia, and all the changes 
of fortune which afterw'ards take place might 
have happened, though his love had com- 
menced in an ordinar}’ manner ; nor is there 
any thing in his character, or mode of con- 
duct, that remind us he is such a mimculous 
instance of the power of love. In short, in 
the progress of the tale, we entirely lose sight 
of its striking commencement, nor do wo 
receive much compensation by the intnMlijc- 
tion of the new actor, Lisimachus, with whose 
]>assion, disappointment, and final success we 
feel little sympathy. 

It lias been supposed that the original idea 
of Cimon’s conversion is to be found in an 
Idyllium of Theocritus, entitled 
but it is hardly possible that the novelist could 
have seen Theocritus at the date of tlie com- 
position of the Decameron. Boccaccio him- 
self affirms, that he had read the account in 
the ancient histories of Cyprus ; and Beroal- 
duB, who translated this novel into Latin, also 
acquaints us that it Is taken from the annals 
of the kingdom of Cyprus, — a fact which that 
writer might probably have ascertained from 
his intimacy with Hugo IV., king of that 
island. 

Besides this version by Beroaldus, the above 
story was translated into stanzas of English 
verse about the year 1570, and has also been 


^ Scott's Drjdcn, vol. xi. 
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imitated in his Cimon and Iphigenia by I know of no version or imitation of this 
Dryden, who has in some decree softened tale of Jkjccaccio, except Lc Ro-ssignol, UMnally 
the crimes of Cimon, by representing^ Iphi- published in the Contes el Nouvelles of Foil- 
^'enia as attached to him, and disinclined to a taine, ami written in his manner, but of which 
marriage with the Rhodian ; which is the , I believe he w'as not the author, 
reverse of the sentiments she feels in the ori- 5. This story is related by Tonducci, in his 
ginal. This tale has also formed the subject History of Faenza, and it had been forme* ly 
of a celebrated musical entertainment. told in an old chronicle. The Italian 

0. Though an insipid story in itself, is writers think that it w'oulJ form a fine subject 
curious, as presenting us with the rudiments for the plot of a comedy, and it no doubt bears 
of a modem romance, of the school of Mrs a considerable resemblance to the incidents in 
Radcliffe. the plan's of Terence, as also to the Incognito 

4. Lizio da Valbona, a gentleman of Ro- of Goldoni, 
inagna, had a daughter called Catcrina, who, 6. Seems partly an historical tale ; it is un- 
on pi-etence that she could not sleep in her interesting in itself, but contains an incident 
own apartment, fi-om the sultriness of the which appeal's to have suggested to Tasso the 
weather, insists with her parents on having a punishment of Olindo and Sophronia, who are 
bed prepared in a gallery, which communi- tied back to back to a stake, and are about to 
cated with the garden, that she might be ^ be burned in this posture, when rescued by the 
refi'eshed hy breathing cool air, and listening arrival and intercession of Clorinda. In the 
to the song of the nightingale. All tliis was Decameron, Gianni di Pi-ocida being detected 
a stratagem, that she might procure an inter- in an intrigue with a young lady, of whom 
view with a young man, called Manardi, of he had been formerly enamourcnl, but who 
whom she was enamoured. Towards mom- was then the mistress of Frederic, King of 
ing the lovers fall asleep, and are thus dis- Sicily, the criminals ai-o sentenced to he con- 
covered by the father, who comes to inquire sumed, while tied to a stake, in a similar 
if the song of the nightingale had contri- position with the lovers in the Jerusalem, 
buted to his daughter’s repose. He gives the But when they were already bound, and when 
choice of instant death, or a legal union with the fai^ots were about to be lighted, they 
Catcrina, to Manardi, who prefers the latter were delivered by the unexpected coming of 
alternative. Kuggiera dell Oria, the high admiral, wlio 

The characters in this tale are mentioned intercedes for them with the king. Tho 
hy Dante in his Purgatory. A Spirit, com- desire, too, expressed by the lover in the 
plaining of the degeneracy of the Italians, | Decameron, of a change of position, ha.s lieen 
exclaims beautifully imitated by the Italian poet. 

“ 0,' 1 1 Buon Lizio e Arrigo M.nardi.-C. 14. Gianni di ProeiJa exclaims, when tlie sen- 

tence is about to be executed,— '* lo vcggio, 
Tliis demonstrates the existence of these per- che io debbo, e tostamente morii'e ; voglio 
sons, whence Manni in his Commentary infers, ' adunque di gracia, che come io son con questa 
according to his usual process of reasoning, | giovane, con lo reni a lei voltato, e clla a me, 


that the incident related by Boccaccio must 
have actually occurred. In fact, however, it 
is derived fi*om one of the ancient Annorican 
talcs of Marie, entitled I>ai de Zaitff/c, which, : 
in the Breton language, signified a nightingale. 
There a lady, during the warm nights of sum- 
mer, used to leave her husband’s side, and 
repair to a balcony, where she remained till 
dawn of day, on pretence of being allured by 
the sweet voice of the nightingale : but, in 
reality, to enjoy the society of a lover, who 
I'esided in the neighbourho«>^* I 


che nui siamo co ’visi I’uno all’ altro rirolti ; 
accioche morendo io, vedendo il viso suo, ne 
poHsa amlar consolato.” 

In like munncrOlindo calls out in the crisis 
of his fate,— 

** IM Oh mia morto avvonturosa appicnb, 

Oh fortunati mioi dulci martin, 

S' impetrero chc glunto aeno a m^no 
I/aninia mia nc la tua booca io apinf 
E venendo tu meco a un tempo mono 
In mo four maadi gli ulUmi aospiri.'* 

6Vru«, AtZi. c. 2» 
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7. Amerigo d© Traj>ani, who lived in tlie 
time of the good King ^ViUiam of Sicily, pur- 
chastni for liis service a number of slaves, out 
of a Genoese vessel which had just returned 
from the coast of Armenia. One of these, 
tailed Theodore, at that time almost a child, 
became, as he grew up, a great favourite of 
Amerigo; was released from a servile condi- 
tion, and at length admitted to his masters 
table. Violantc, the daughter of Amerigo, I 
falls in love with him, and is soon in a situation 
which requires retirement. She is accordingly ' 
sent by her mother to a country seat belong- 
ing to tho family, but without her father ^s 
knowledge of the cause. He discovers the 
truth, however, by going to this villa at a 
most critical moment, and compels liis daugh- 
ter to reveal tlie name of the father of the 
child to which slie was giving birth. At his 
return to the city, Amerigo procures sentence 
of death to he passed on Theodore, and de- 
S[)atclic8 a confidential assassiii to bis daughter, 
with the choice of a dagger or phial of poison. 
Theodore, on his way to the place of execution, 
is recognised as his son by an Armenian am- 
bassador, then residing in Sicily, who procures 
his pardon, on condition that he should espouse 
the lady whom he had seduced. Her lover 
then hastens to the country seat, and fortu- 
nately arrives before his mistress had been 
compelled to make choice of dying by the 
poison or dagger. Such marvellous recognis* 
imees as that in the above novel were frequent 
ill oM stories. The tale is in itself indifferont, 
and is chiefly curious, as being the foundation 
of tlie plot of Deaumout and Fletcher s Tri- 
umph of Love, the second and best of their 
Four Plays in One. The drama, however, only 
commences when tlie lady is on the verge of 
her accouchcmait. A rival is also conjured 
up to the lover Girard, in the person of his 
brotlicr, and both at length prove to be chil- 
dren of the Duke of Milan. 

R. Naslagio, a young man of great wealth 
in the city of Ibivenna, was deeply enamoured 
of a lady of the family of Traversari, who re- 
jected his proposals of marriage, and treated 
liim wllli much harshness and disdain. As 
lio wa.s in danger of consuming his fortune in 
fruitless attempts to soften her cruelty, he is 
advised by his friends to travel to some dis- 
tant country, with a view of extinguishing 


his passion. After making preparations, as 
for a long journey, he leaves Ravenna, but 
proceeds no farther than his country seat at 
Cliiasri, which was about three miles distant 
from the city. One day during his residence 
there, while wandering through a wood, lost 
in deep meditation, he is surprised by the un- 
couth spectacle of a lady in total dishabille, 
flying through the thickets with dreadful 
screams, pursued by two hounds and a grisly 
knight, who rode on a black steed, and bore 
a drawn sword in his hand. Nastagio attempts 
to oppose this unhandsome procedure, but is 
warned by the huntsman not to impede the 
course of divine justice. The knight then 
reveals to Nastagio, that, in despair at tliat 
lady^s cruelty whom he was now pursuing, 
he had slain himself with the sword he held 
in his hand, and that his mistress dying soon 
after, she was condemned to be hunted doi^ni 
in this manner every Friday, for a long course 
of years, by her rejected lover. By this time 
the visionary victim is overtaken by the 
mastiffs. She is pierced with the rapier by 
the knight, her heart is tom out, and is 
immediately devoured by the dogs. As soon 
as she is completely dismembered, she starts 
up as if she had sustuned no injury, and again 
flies before her infernal pursuer. Nastagio 
resolves to turn this goblin scene to his advan- 
tage ;~he asks his stubborn mistress and her 
family to dine with him on the following 
Friday, and the invitation being accepted, he 
prepares an entertainment in the grove whore 
he had witnessed the supernatural tragedy. 
Towards the end of the repast the troop of 
spirits appear, and the avenging knight relates 
his story to the terrified assembly. The lady, 
in particular, appalled at this dreadful w'aming, 
accepts the hand of her fonncrly rejected 
lover. 

We are informed in a note, by the persons 
employed for the correction of the Decameron, 
that this talc is taken, with a variation meirly 
in the names, from a chronicle written by 
Ilclinandus, a French monk of the l.'Uh cen- 
tury, which comprises a history of the world 
from the creation to the author's time. 

This story, which seems to be the origin of 
all retributory spectres, was translated in 15G9 
into English verse, by Christopher Tye, under 
the title of “ A Notable Historye of Nastagio 
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and Traversari, no less pitiefull than plea- 
saunt.” He has chosen the psalm measure 
which he used in paraphrasing the Acts of 
the Apostles 

** He sawe approche a*itb swiftie foot 
Tlie place where he did sta^re. 

A dame with scattered heares untruaaed, 

Bereft of her unye. 

Besides all this two niaati& great," &0, 

It is not impossible that such old translations, 
now obselete and forgotten, may have sug- 
gested to Dryden’s notice those stories of 
Boccaccio which he has chosen. Sigismunda 
and Guiscard, as well as Cimon and Iphigenia, 
Iiod appeared in old English rhyme before 
they received embellishment from bis genius. 
In his Theodore and Honoris he has adorned 
the above story with all the charms of versi- 
fication, and converted what he found an idle 
talc, into a beautiful poem. The supernatural 
agency, as well as the feelings of those present 
at Nastagio’s entertainment,are managed with 
wonderful skill, and it seems on the whole the 
best executed of the three noveb which he has 
selected from the Decameron. 

9. Is the Faucon of Fontaine. Of this story 
it has been remarked, “ that as a picture of 
the habitual workings of some one powerful 
feeling, where the heart reposes almost en- 
tirely on itself, without the violent excitement 
of opposing duties or untoward circumstances, 
nothing ever came up to the story of Federico 
and his Falcon. The perseverance in attach- 
ment, the spirit of gallantry and generosity 
displayed in it, has no parallel in the history 
of heroical sacrifices. The feeling is so un- 
conscious too and involuntary, is brought out 
in such small, unlooked-for, and unostenta- 
tious circumstances, as to show it to have 
been woven into the very nature and soul of 
the author.” 

10. Part of this tale, which cannot be ex- 
tracted, is taken from the 9th book of Apiileius. 
It also bears a strong resemblance to the 31st 
and 3.3d novels of Girolamo Morliui. 

The tales in 

Day VI. principally consist of bon mots, 
repartees, or ready answers, which relieve 

r Di chi con alcuno Icggiadro motto tentalo ai 
riacoteoae ; o con pronta riapoata o avedimento, fug- 
giaai perdiu, pericolo, o soomo. 


from some danger or embarrassment thus, 
fur instance, in the 

4. Currado, a citizen of Florence, liaving 
one day taken a crane with his hawk, sent it 
to his cook to be dressed for supper.' After it 
had been roasted, the cook yielded to the 
importunities of one of his sweethearts and 
gave her a leg of the crane. HU master U 
greatly incensed at seeing the bird served up 
in thU mutilated form. The cook being sent 
for, excuses himself by asserting tliat cranes 
have only one leg. On hearing this Currado 
U still farther exasperated, and command* 
liim to produce a live crane with only omw 
leg, or expect the severest punishment. Nefll 
morning the cook, accompanied by hU master, 
seU out in quest of this rara avu, trembling 
all the way with terror, and fancying every 
thing he sees to be a crane with two legs. 
At length he is relieved from his anxiety, 
when, coming to a river, he perceives a num- 
ber of cranes standing on the brink on one 
leg, the other being drawn in, as is tlieir 
custom. “ Now, master,” says he, “ look at 
these; did not I speak truth 1” “Stay a 
while,” replies Currado, and then riding 
nearer, he cries out, “ Shough I Shough ! ” 
with all hU might, on which they flew sway 
with both legs extended. “ What say you 
now, have they not two legs 1” “Yes, yes,” 
answered the cook, “ but you did not shout 
out last night to the crane that was at supper, 
as you have done to these, or questionless it 
would hare put down its other leg like its 
feUows.” 

10. Is the only tale of thU day which does 
not consUt in a mere expression. Friar 
CipoIIo, of the order of 8t Anthony, was 
accustomed to go once a year to Cert^do, to 
gather contributions. I n this he was usually 
very successful, owing to the wealth and 
credulity of the people of that district. ^Vliile 
there, os usual, in the month of August, ha 
took an opportunity one Sunday morning, 
when ail the inhabitants were assembled te 
hear mass, to solicit their attendance on the 
following day at the church-door, to contribute 
their mite to the poor brethren of St Anthony, 
He also informed them he would preach a 
sermon, and exhibit a most precious relic — a 
feather of the angel Gabriel, which he had 
[ Iropi>ed in the chamber of the Virgin, when 
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he came to her at the annunciation in Naza- 
reth. The friar, being of a jovial disposition, 
had two bottle companions in Certaldo, who 
happened to be present, and resolved to play 
him some mischief. As he went abroad to 
dinner that day, they easily got access to his 
room, where they found a wallet, and in it a 
cashet wrapped up in rilk, which contained 
the feather of a parrot, a bird at that time 
scarcely known in Italy. They carried off 
this feather, which \vas intended to pass for 
that of the angel, and, substituting some coals 
in its place, left all things apparently as they 
had found them. Next day an immense 
multitude being assembled, the friar sent for 
his wallet : having commenced his sermon, he 
discoursed at great length on the wonders of 
the relic he possessed, but when he came to 
the exhibition, he was somewhat disconcerted 
at finding the coals in place of the feather ; 
yet, without changing countenance, he shut 
the casket, and exclumed, May the power 
of God be praised ! ’* Then addressing his 
audience, he informed them that in his youth 
he had been sent by his superior into the east. 
He gave a long account of his travels as far as 
India, and told how on his return he had 
visited the Patriarch of Jerusalem, w’ho had 
shown him innumerable relics : among others, 
a lock of the hair of the seraph that appeared 
to 8t Francis, a paring of the chemb*s nail, a 
few of the rays of the blessed star that guided 
the Magi in the east, a vial filled w-ith the 
sweat which dropped from St Michael when 
he combated with the deril, the jaw-bone of 
Lazarus, &c. But of all the relics, he had 
chiefly admired the feather of the angel 
Qabriel, and the coals tliat roasted St Law- 
rence, with which the patriarch had in conse- 
quence been pleased to present him. These 
holy gifts had been packed up in caskets 
resembling each other, and it had been the 
will of Ood to bring the one which contained 
the coals, instead of that with the feather; 
but the substitution, he continued, was a 
fortunate thing for Certaldo, for whoever was 
marked by these coals with the rign of the 
cross, vrould be secure against injuiy' by fire 
for the rest of the year. The credulous mul- 
titude were satisfied with this explanation, 
and contributed a large sum to be signed with 
the imaginar' relics. 


This tale of Boccaccio drew down the cen- 
sure of the Council of Trent, and is the one 
which gave greatest umbrage to the church. 
The author has been defended by his com- 
mentators, on the ground that he did not 
intend to censure the respectable onlers of 
friars, but to exposo those vrandcring mendi- 
cants w'ho supported themselves by imposing 
on the credulity of the people ; that he did 
not mean to ridicule the sacred relics of the 
church, but those which were believed so in 
consequence of the fraud and artifice of 
monks. 

In Chaucer's Canterbury Tales tliere is a 
similar satire on ludicrous relics. The Par- 
donere, who had jost arrived from Rome, 
carried in his wallet, along with other trea- 
sures of a like description, part of the sail of 
St Peter’s ship, and the veil of the Virgin 
Mary 

“ And with these rellkcs, whanne that ho fund 
A pouro persone dwelling up on lond. 

Upon a da; he gat him more moneie 

Than that the persone gat in roonothes tweio.** 

I A catalogue of relics, rivalling in absurdity 
those of Chaucer’s Pardonere, or Boccaccio's 
Cipolla, is presented in Sir David Lindsay’s 
Satyre of the Thrie Kstaitis. In the 38th 
j chapter of Stephens’ Apology for Herodotus, 
we are told that a priest of Genoa returning 
from the Levant, boasted that he had brought 
I from Bethlehem the breath of our Saviour in 
a vial, and from &nai the horns which Moses 
wore when he descended from that mountain. 
If we may believe the Colloquia Mensalia of 
Luther, that great reformer told that the 
Bishop of Mentz pretended to possess the 
flames of the bush which Moses beheld burn- 
ing ! 

The sixth day concludes with a description 
of a valley, in which the ladies pass some part 
of the day. It was of a circular fonn, encom- 
passed by six hills, on each of w'hich stood a 
palace built in form of a castle. Those sides 
that sloped to the south, were covered with 
vines, olives, and every species of fruit-tree ; 
those that looked towards the north, were 
planted with oaks and ashes. The vale itself 
was full of cypress trees and laurels, through 
which no sunbeam could dart on the flower- 
spangled ground. But what was chiefly 
delip’htful a stream issued through a vallev 
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which divided two of the hilb, and, rushing 
over a rock, made an aj^reeablc murmur, 
while the drops that were sprinkled shone 
to the eye like silver ; it thence flowed in a 
clear and tmnquil channel, till it was at 
length received into a pebbly bason in the 
midst of the plain. j 

Day VII. Is appropriated to stories of 
tricks or sti'atagenis, which women from love, 
or for their own security, have put on their, 
liusbauds, whether they were detected no| 
not.* I 

2. A young woman of Naples brought a 
gallant to her house one morning, while her 
husband was out at work. The object of the 
lover's visit was not accomplished when the 
husband unexpectedly returned ; he knocked 
at the door, wduch he found bolted, and in- 
ternally commended his wife for her vigilance 
and sobriety. She, on hearing him at the 
entrance, conceals the young man in a tub, 
and running down to meet her husband, up- 
br^ds him with hU idleness. He answers, 
that he had forgotten it was the festival of St 
Oaleone.hut that she would not want for bread, 
os he had disposed of the tub since he went 
out for five shillings (Gigliate). The wife, 
with great readiness, says she had just sold it 
for seven. On hearing these words, the gallant 
instantly ihrotvs himself out of the vat, as- 
sumes the character of the purchaser, and 
agrees to take it at the price mentioned, pro- 
vided it be first well scoured. The husband 
gets into the barrel, in order to scrub it, and 
while he was thus occupied — 

Notre couple, ajant reprit courage, 

Beprit auMi le fll de i'entretien. 

This tale has been translated by Boccaccio 
from a story which may be found near the 
l>eginning of the ninth book of Apulcius. It 
is the Cuvier of Fontaine. 

3. Is one of a good many novels in the 
Decameron, in w’hich married women are 
seduced by monks, wlio were godfathers to 
their children {compart^) \ — a connexion | 
which in Italy seems to have given access to I 
the bosom of families, and placed familiarity 
beyond suspicion. 


1 Dello beflft*, lequali o per amore, o per xah'smento 
ill loro, ie clonne lianno gii fatto a suoi marili senu 
eaecrsenc adveduti, o si. 


4. A rich man in Arezzo is jealous of his 
w'ife. She contrives to make him habitually 
drunk at night, and while he is thus intoxi- 
cated she goes out to a gallant. At length 
the husband distrusting her motives, in thus 
encouraging his evil propensity, pretends on 
one occasion to be drunk w’hen perfectly 
sober. His wife went abroad according to 
custom ; but when she returns she finds the 
door locked, and on her husband refusing to 
open it, throws a stone into a well. The man 
thinking she had drowned herself, and fearing 
that he might be accti.sed of the murder, runs 
to her assistance. Meanwhile she gets into 
the house, and shuts him out in return. She 
loads him writli abuse, and a crowd being 
gathered, he is exposed as a dissi{>ated wretch 
to all his neighbours, and among others to the 
relaUons of hU wife. This tale is the origin 
of the Calandra of the Cardinal Bibbiena, the 
best comedy that appeared in Italy previous 
to the time of Goldoni : it also forms the 
ground-work of one of Dancourt's plays, and 
probably suggested to Moliere the plot of his 
celebrated comedy, George Dandin. The storj', 
however, had been frequently told before the 
time of Boccaccio, being one of the Fabliaux 
of the Trouveursi, published by Le Grand 
(vol. iii. p. 143). It appears in the still more 
ancient tales of Petrus Alphonsus, which have 
been so frequently mentioned, and in one of 
the French versions of Dolopatos, or the Seven 
Wise Masters. It does not occur, however, 
in Syntipas, the Greek form of that romance, 
nor in the French version of Hebers, but only 
in that of the anonymous Trouveur. 

6. A merchant in Ariminio being immode- 
rately jealous of his wife, confines her closely 
at homo in the most grievous restraint. She 
contrives, nevertheless, to enter into corres- 
pondence with a young man, called Philip, 
who lived in the adjoining building, by means 
of a chink in the i>artition between a retired 
part of her own house and Philip's chamber. 
On the day before the Chri.stiuas festival, the 
lady informs the merchant that she means to 
go on the following morning to church, to 
confess her sins to a priest. Her husband 
inquires what sins she has to acknowledge. 
She replies that she has a great many, but 
that she would reveal them to no other than 
a priet^. This mvstery iuilaming the jealousy 
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of tlie husband, he lupiurs to the church | 
where hU wife intended to confess; having 
agieed with the chaplain, he pnts on the dis- 
guise of a fiiar, and is ready on the following 
morning to receive the expected penitent. 
The lady instantly recognizes her husband, 
but, dissembling her knowledge, feigns a story 
that she is beloved by a priest, who comes to 
her every night while her husband is asleep, 
and that he possesses a power which neither 
locks nor bolts ran re»st. Tliat evening the 
husband tolls his wife he is going abroad to 
supper, but lies in wait all night in a ground 
room, to observe the expected coming of the 
priest. While thus employed, the lady intro- 
duces her lover by the secret way into her 
chamber. The same thing is repeated during 
a number of nights ; but the husband at 
length, tired with watching, insists on le.'im- 
ing the name of the priest of whom she is 
enamoured. His wife then cures him of 
jealousy, by assuring him that she had dis- 
covered his stratagem, and that ho was the 
priest to whom she alluded in her confession. 

This story seems to have been suggested by 
the Fabliau, Du Chevalier qui confessa sa 
femme. There a lady being sick, shows a 
most earnest desire to see a confessor. Her 
husband wondering at this anxiety, disguises 
himself as a priest, and hears a confession of 
an intrigue with his nephew, who lived in the 
house. He immediately turns his relative out 
of doors, and on her recovery reproaches his 
wife with her conduct. She replies, laugh- 
ing, that she had detected his trick, and had 
taken that mode of at once nvengjng herself 
for such injurious suspicions, and of getting 
rid of his nephew, who was burdensome to 
the family. It is not easy to understand, from 
the abridgment of Le Grand, whether this 
explanation was an ingenious device on the 
part of the lady to conceal her gallantries, or 
whether she h^ really acted from the motives 
she avowed. The modem imitations corres- 
pond more closely with the Decameron than 
with the original Fabliau. In the 78th of the 
Cent Nouvellcs Nouvelles, entitled Le Mari 
Confosscur, a lady, who is confessed by her 
husband in the disguise of a priest, acknow- 
ledges a criminal intercourse with a squire, a 
knight, and a priest. On hearing this the 
husband bursts out into an indignant excla- 


mation. " Were you not," says she, with 
some presence of mind, “a s<]uire when 1 
married you, were }'ou notaftenvardsaknight, 
and are you not now a priest 1” This is copied 
by Fontaine in Le Mari Confesseur. In Ban- 
dello (Nov. 9, par. 1.) the husband suborns 
the priest to hear the confession of his wife, 
and stabs her on its being reported to him, 
which cuts out the ingenuity and readiness of 
the wife's reply. “ Compare,” says Le Grand, 
in a tone of exultation, “ this Italian story of 
assassination with the French Fabliau, and 
see with what truth nations unintentionally 
|>aint their manners.” Malespini, however, 
though an Italian novelist, has adhered in his 
92d tale to the incidents of the Fabliau. In 
the tales of Doni, the wife has an intrigue 
with a page during her husband’s absence. 
Being detected by a neighbouring baron, she 
bribes him to rilence by granUng him the 
same favours ; she again permits herself to be 
discovered by a priest, and purchases secrecy 
by a similar com|iliance : she is coufessed by 
her husband on his return, and having inad- 
vertently acknowledged her triple transgres- 
sion, she gets off by reminding her husband, 
that though now a baron, he had been for- 
merly the king's page, and was at that moment 
a priest. 

6. The wife of a Florentine gentleman had 
two lovers. To the one, called Leonetto, she 
was much attached ; but the other, Lamber- 
tuccio, only procured her good-will by the 
power which he possessed, in consequence of 
his high rank and influence, of doing her 
injury. While reading at a country seat, 
the husband of this lady left her for a few 
days, and on his departure slie sent for 
Leonetto to bear her company. Lambertuccio 
also hearing of the absence of the husband, 
came to the villa soon after the arrival of her 
favoured lover. Scarcely had Leonetto been 
concealed, and Lambertuccio occupied his 
place,when the husband unexpectedly knocked 
at the outer gate. At the earnest entreaty of 
his mistress, Lambertuccio runs down with a 
drawn sword in his hand, and rushes out of 
the house, exclaiming, “ If ever I meet the 

villain agmn !” Leonetto is then brought 

forth from concealment, and the huslsind is 
informed, and believes, that he had sought 
refuge in his villa from the fury of Lambcr- 
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tucrio, wlio, having met liim on the road, had ceeded even hU high expectations, and he 
pursued him with an intention of putting him became so deeply enamoured, that, with the 
to deatli. view of being constantly near her person, he 

The original of this story is a talc in the engaged himself as an attendant to her hus- 
Greek Synti|»>s, the most ancient European band. In a short while he proved so accept- 
form of the Seven Wise Masters, but it has able to his master, tlmt he was looked on more 
lieen omitted in some of the more modern as a friend than domestic. One day, on which 
versions. In Syutiims, a Greek officer having the husband was abroad hawking, Lewis, 
an intrigue witli a married woman, sends his while playing at chess with hU mistress, rc- 
slave to announce his intention of jutying her vealed his passion, ac<)uniuted her with his 
a visit. The lady, however, is so mucli pleased rank in life, and with all he had done fur her 
with the messenger, that she receives him in sake. The lady took the bold step of desir- 
place of his iruister ; and the officer, becoming ing him to come at midniglit to the apart- 
iinpatient at the delay, proceeds without fur- ment in which she slept with her husband, 
ther ceremony to the house of his mistress. Thither Lewis repaired at the appointed hour, 
On his sadden approach, the lady has just quite uncertain by what means the lady in- 
time to conceal the slave, and then to receive tended to gratify his passion. He was accord- 
hcr lover with assumed delight. W^hileoccu- ingly much dismayed when, on approaching 
pied with him, the husband kuocksat the gate, the side of the l>ed where the lady was, she 
Hearing this the lady places a drawn sword awakened her husband, and infonned him 
in the hand of her lover, and directs him to that his servant Lewis hod made offer to her 
rush out, venting loud execrations. Having of his love, and that if he wished to be satis- 
complied with her injunction, she informs the fied of the truth of her assertion, he might 
husband that he had come to the house in a dress himself in her clothes, and go to the 
paroxysm of fury, in search of a slave who pine-tree in the garden, where, in order to 
had sought shelter with her, and whom, from secure his conviction, she had agreed to meet 
principles of humanity, she had concealed him. The credulous husband set out on this 
from his resentment. After seeing the officer errand ; Lewis remained some time with the 
for off, the husband draws forth the young lady, and then, at her suggestion, went down 
slave from his concealment, assuring him he to the garden with a cudgel in his liand, 
need be under no further apprehensions, as which he exercised on the husiumd, feigning 
his master was already at a great distance, to believe that he is punishing the wife, and 
(Mem. de M. Dacier dans Les Mem. des In- reviling her all the while for her infidelity, 
scriptions et- Belles Lettres, vol. xli.) In the After this the sufferer returned to bed, and 
Talcs of Petrus Alphonsus there is a similar deemed the drubbing he had received amply 
story of a mother, who puts a sword into the compensated by the assurance now obtained 
hand of her daughter’s gallant, and persuades of the fidelity of his servant and chastity oi 
the husband that he had fled to the house to his spouse. 

seek refuge from the pursuit of assassins. The incidents in this novel are amusing 
There are corresponding stories in Le Grand’s enough, but it does not ap|>ear that there was 
Fabliaux (IV. p. 160); Bandello (N. 11); any necessity for the lovers to have had 
and Parabosco(N. 16). One or other of these recourse to such intricate and perilous ex- 
tales suggested a part of Beaumont and pedients. This tale has been copied by Ser 
Fletcher’s comedy of Women Pleased (act ii. Giovanni in the second of the third day of his 
scene 6), where Isabella in a similar manner Pecorone, and has given rise to that part of an 
conveys two lovers out of her chamber, when old English comedy of the 17th century, called 
surprised by the coming of her husband. the City Night-cap, by John Davenport, which 
7. A young man of fortune in France, of relates to Francisco’s intrigue with Dorothea, 
the name of Lewis, repaired to Bologna, from the wife of Ludovico. It is the Mari cocu, 
a desire to see a lady, called Beatrice, whom battu, et content, of Fontaine 
he had heard mentioned its the finest woman “.Mestire Bon eut vonlu que lo lele 

in the world. He found that her beautv ex- Do son Volet u'out ete jusques la. 
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that they did so on account of his had breath, 
occasioned hya spuiletl tooth, which he readily 
]>emnttcd her to draw. In order to perform 
the voluntary part of her ap^rcement, she went 
one day into the garden, nccompanic<l by her 
husband and Pyrrhus. By her direction the 
latter climl>cd a pear-tree, whence, to the 
great surprise of the former, he exclaimed 
against the immodesty of his conduct with his 
wife. The husband ascribes this deceptio vmu 
to some magical property in the pear-tree, 
and, ascending to investigate its nature, he 
attributes to enchantment the intercourse 
that takes place between Iris wife and ser- 
vant. 

I All that relates to the pear-tree in this tale 
corresponds precisely with the 4th lesson in 
chapter 12th of the collection of oriental 
stories, know’n by thenameof Bahar-Danush, 
or Garden of Knowledge. — “ The fourth lady 
having bestowed her attention on the Pilgrim 
Biamin, despatched him to an orchard, and 
having gone liome, said to her husband, 1 have 
heard that in a certain orchard there is a date- 
tree, the fruit of which is of remarkable fine 
flavour ; but what is yet stranger, whoever 
ascends it sees many w'onderful objects. If, 
to-day, going to visit this orchard, we gather 
dates from this tree, and also see its w'onders, 
it will not be unproductive of amusement. 
In short, she so worked upon her husband 
with flattering speeches and caresses, that he 
wont to the orchard, and at the instigation of 
his wife ascended the tree. At this instant 
stio beckoned to the Bramin, w*ho was pre- 
viously seated cxjicctantly in a comer of the 
garden. The huslmnd, from the top of the 
tree beholding what was not fit to be seen, 
exclaimed in extreme rage, Ah! thou sliame- 
less wretch, what abominable action is this 7 
Tlie wife, making not the least answ*cr, the 
flames of anger seized the mind of the man, 
and he began to descend from the tree ; when 
the Bramin, witli activity and speed, having 
hurried over the fourth section of the Tirrea 
Btnle, wrent his way. The husband, when he 
saw no person near, w*as astonished, and said 
to liimself, Certainly tills vision must have 
been miraculous. From the hesitation of her 
husband, the artful wife guessed the cause, 
and impudently l>egaii to abuse him. Then, 
instantly tying her vest round her waist, she 


ascended the tree. When she had reached 
the topmost branch, she suddenly cried out, 
0 ! thou shameloss man, what abominable 
action is this? The husband replied, Woman, 
}>e silent ; for such is the property of tlie tree, 
that whoever ascends it secs man or woman 
below in such situations. The cunning w ife 
now came down, and said to her husband, 
what a charming garden and amusing spot 
is this, where one can gather fruit, and, at the 
same time, behold the wonders of the world ! 
The husband replied, Destruction seize the 
wonders w*hich falsely accuse man of wicked- 
ness !*’^(Scott*8 Bahar-Danush, vol. ii.) It 
is true, that the Bahar-Danush was not wTit- 
ten till long after the age of Boccaccio, but 
the author Inatulla professes to have borrowed 
it from the traditions of the Bramins, from 
whom it may have been translated into the 
languages of Persia or Arabia, and imported 
from these regions to Europe by some crusa- 
der, like other Asiatic romances, which have 
served os the ground-work of so many of our 
old stories and poems. Indeed, I have been 
informed by an eminent oriental scholar, that 
the above story of the Baliar-Danush exists 
in a Hindu work, which he believes prior to 
the age of Boccaccio. That part of the tale in 
the Decameron, w’hich relates to the stratagem 
by wliich the lady obtains a tooth from her 
husband, seems to have been suggested either by 
the Conte Devotd'un roi({uivoulutfairebmler 
le fils de son seneschal, or the flflth stoty of 
the Cento Novelle Antiche, which is copied 
from the French tale (see p. 205). The inci- 
dents in the novel of Boccaccio concerning 
the pear-tree form the second story in Fon- 
taine's La Gageure des trois Commeres. They 
have also some resemblance to the Merchant's 
Tale in Chaucer, and by consequence to Pope's 
January and May. 

At the conclusion of the seventh day, we 
are told, that before supper, Dioneo and Fiam- 
metta sung together the story of Palainon 
and Arcitc, which is the subject of Boccaccio's 
poem TheThoseide, Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale, 
Fletcher’s drama of the Two Noble Kinsmen, 
in wliich he is said to have been assisted by 
Shakspeare, and the Palernon and Arcite of 
Dryden. Never has fiction or tradition been 
embellished by such genius. 

Day VIII. contains stories of tricks orstra- 
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t^ems of men to women, of women to men, 
or of one man to another.' 

1. A young man of Milan had placed hU 
affections on a lady, the wife of a rich mer- 
chant in that city; on declaring to her 
his attachment, she promised to comply 
with his wishes for 200 florins of gold. 
Shocked at the avarice of his mistress, he bor- 
rowed from the husband the sum which he 
bestowed on the wife. On the departnre of the 
merchant for Genoa, she sent for her lover to 
bring the money ; he arrived, accompanied by 
a friend, in whose presence he gave her the 
200 florins, desiring her to deliver them 
to her husband when he should come home. 
He thus obtained the caresses of his venal 
mistress, and on the husband’s return, in- 
formed him that having no farther occasion 
for the sum he had lately borrowed, he had 
rc]>aid it to his wife. As she had received it 
in presence of a witness, she was obliged to 
refund the money she had so shamefully 
acquired. This is Chaucer’s Shipnaanne’s 
Tale, or Story of Dan John; it is Fontaine’s 
A Femme avare Oalant escroc. The above 
stratagem is attributed to Captain Philip 
Stafford, in Johnson’s Lives of Pirates andj 
Highwaymen. Indeed, that work is full of| 
tricks recorded by Boccaccio, Sabadino, and 
Sacchetti; which shows that it is a mere 
invention, unless Johnson’s worthies resorted 
to the Italian novelists for instruction. 

2. A priest having fallen in love with the 
wife of a peasant, goes to the cottage one day 
in absence of the husband, and obtains what- 
ever he desires from the wife, on depositing 
his cloak in her hands, as a pledge for pay- 
ment of a certain sum. The priest after- 
wards finding that it would bo impossible for 
him to spare the money, but feeling that it { 
was requisite to redeem so essential a part of 
his dress, sends to hismistressfortheloanof her 
moitar. He returns it with many thanks, at a 
time he knew her husband would be with her, 
and de-sircs his messenger to ask for the cloak 
which bad been left as a pledge when the mor- 
tar was borrowed. The woman is thus obliged 
to deliver it up, as she could not assert her 
right to retain it in presence of her husband, 

> Di quelle Beffo eho tutto it giomo, o donna ad 
huonin, 0 huomo a donna, o 1* uno huomo a 1* altro 
si lanlio. 


This tale was probably suggested to the 
Italian novelist by the first (uirt of the Fa- 
bliau du Prestre et de la Dame, though the 
imitation be not nearly so close as in most of 
the other tales in which Boccaccio has fol- 
lowed the productions of the Trouveurs. In 
the Fabliau, a priest, wliile on an amatory 
visit to the wife of a burgess, is nearly sur- 
prised by the unexpected coming of the hus- 
band, His mistress has just time to conceal 
him in a great basket, which stood in an ad- 
jacent apartment ; but in the hurry he left his 
cloak behind him. He liad not long remained 
in the basket before it occurred to him that it 
might be applied to better purposes than con- 
cealment ; taking it in his arms, he returned 
boldly to the room where the burgess was 
sitting with his wife, and requested, as he had 
now brought back the basket, of which ho 
bad the loan, that the cloak which he left in 
pawn sliould be restored to him. (Fabliaux 
par Barbazan et Meon, T. 4. p. 181). 

3. The prebendary of Fiesole became erut- 
moured of a widow in his neighbourhood. 
As he was old, and of disagreeable person, 
the lady was much distressed by bis importu- 
nate solicitations. In order to get rid of them, 
she feigns a readiness to comply with his 
wishes, and derires him to come to her house 
on the following evening. The room in which 
he is received being darkened, she substitutes 
in her place a waiting-maid of hideous aspect. 
After he had renaained for some time, she 
sends for his bishop. The whole family then 
burst into the room with lights, and the 
priest is at the same moment gratified with a 
view of his superior, and the mistress for 
whom he had thus sacrificed his reputation. 

This story is taken, with little variation, 
I from the h’abliau de Pretre et Alison, of the 
Trouveur Guillaume le Nomiand (Le Grand, 
4. p. 297). It is also the 47th of the 2d part 
of Bandello. 

7. A man of letters, who had studied at 
Paris, becomes enamoured, on his retnm to 
Florence, of a young widow of that city. She 
is soon made acquainted with bis passion, but 
resolves, as she had another gallant, to turn it 
into ridicule. One night when she expected 
her favoured lover, she sends a waiting-maid 
to direct the scholar to come that evening to 
the court behind her house, and wait till he 
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be admitted. Here he remains for a long 
while amid the snow, which had fallen the 
day before, ex[)erting every moment to be 
invited in, the widow and her lover laughing 
all the time at his credulity. An excuse is 
first sent to him, that the lady's brother is 
arrived at her house, but that he would not 
stay long. At length, towards morning, he 
is informed that he may depart, as the brother 
had remained all night. The scholar goes 
home almost dead with cold, resolving to be 
revenged foe the trick which he now perceives 
had been played on him. In the course of a 
few months the lady is deserted by her lover, 
and applies to the scholar to recall his affec- 
tions by magical operations, in which she be- 
lieves him to be skilful. Pretending to accede 
to her wishes, the clerk informs her that he 
w-ill send an imago of tin, with which she 
must bathe herself three times in a river, then 
ascend naked to the top of some unoccupied 
building, and remain there till two damsels 
appear, who will ask what she wishes to have 
done. Accordingly the lady retires to a farm 
which she possessed in the country, and hav- 
ing three times immersed herself at midnight 
in the Amo, she next ascends an uninhabited 
tower in the vicinity. The scholar, who lay 
in wait, removes the ladder by which she got 
up. A long dialogue then follows between 
them : he reproaches her with the trick she 
had played him ; she begs forgiveness, and 
entreats to be permitted to descend. This, 
however, is not granted till the ensuing even- 
ing, by which time her skin is all cracked 
and blistered by the bites of insects and the ! 
neat of the sun. 

We arc informed by some of the commen- 
tators on Boccaccio, that the circumstances 
related in this story happened to the author 
himself, and that the widow is the same with 
the one intrraluced in his I.aberinto d’Amore. 
The unusual minuteness with which the tale 
*8 related gives some countenance to such an 
. opinion ; however this may be, it has evi- 
dently suggested the story, in the Diabic 
Boiteux, of Patrice, whose mistress, Imsita, 
makes him remain a whole night in the street 
before her windows, on the false pretence that 
her brother, Don Gaspard, is in the house, and 
, that her lover must wait till he depart. 

8. Two intimate friends, one called Zep[<a, 


and the other Spinelloccio, both of whom were 
married, resided in Sienna. Spinelloccio being 
frequently in the house of Zeppa, fell in love 
with the wife of his friend. He carried on 
an intrigue for some time without being de- 
tected, but one day the lady, thinking that 
her husband was abroad, sent for her gallant, 
and Zeppa saw him enter his wife’s apartment. 
As soon 08 Spinelloccio returned home, Zeppa 
upbraided his spouse with her conduct, but 
agreed to forgive her, provided she would ask 
her gallant to the house next day, and after- 
wards shut him into a chest, on pretence of 
hearing her husband coming. This being 
executed, Zeppa enters the room where his 
friend and rival was confined : he next sends 
for the wife of Spinelloccio, and having in- 
formed her of the conduct of her husband 
persuades her to a mutual revenge, corres- 
ponding to the nature of the ofi'ence. Spinel- 
loccio was then drawn from his concealment, 
“ after which" says the novelist, “ all partial 
concerned dined rerp amieablp together, and 
the same good'nnderttanding continued amongst 
them for the lime to come." 

This story is in the Seven Wise Masters of 
Hebers, but was probably suggested to Boc- 
caccio by the latter part of the Fabliau 
Constant du Hamel, (laj Grand, 4. 220). 
There a priest, a provost, and a forester, at- 
tempt to seduce a peasant's wife. The huslmnd 
has thus a triple vengeance to execute : But 
in the Fabliau this revenge was an ungrateful 
return to the wife, who had not yielded to 
the solicitations of her lovers, but had con- 
trived to coop them up successively in a tun 
which held feathers. This Fabliau again 
probably derived its origin from some oriental 
tale. In the story of Arouya, in the Persian 
Tales, a lady, solicited by a cadi, a doctor, and 
governor, exposes them to each other. 

To Persia the story had probably come 
from the Bramins, as there is a similar incident 
in the Bnhar-Danush, which is founded on 
their traditions : — “ Oohera saw her husliand, 
llomssum, conducted to the Cutwal for exa- 
mination. She followed, and requested that 
magistrate to release him ; but he ndused, 
unless she would submit to his embraces. She 
then went to the Cauzi, and requested his 
interference ; but the judge offered her relief 
only on the same conditions as the f'utwal. 
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She seemingly consented, and appointed a 
time for his visit at her lodgings. She then 
went to the Cutwal, and made also an assig- 
nation with that officer. At night the Cauzi 
conjes, bringing with him provisions for a 
treat, and while feasting is interrupted by a 
knocking at the door. Fearful of being dis- 
covered, he entreats Gohera to conceal him, 
and she shows him a large jar, into which he 
creeps, and the lid is fastened upon him. The 
Cutwal now enters, when, after some time, 
the door sounds again, and this magistrate is 
put into a chest, which is locked by Gohera. 
Next morning she hires porters, and has the 
grave magistrates carried before the Sultan, 
who orders them to be severely punished, and 
Houssum to be released.*’ (Scott’s Bahar- 
Danush, vol. iii. Appendix). The story in the 
Decameron is introduced in Fontaine's le 
Faiseur d* oreilles et le raccommodeur de 
Moules. 

10. “It was,” says Boccaccio, “ and perhaps 
is still, the custom in all sea-ports, that traders 
should lodge their mercliandise in a public 
warehouse, and that an account of the nature 
and value of the goods should be entered in a 
register. This record being open to all, was 
(d groat serv ice to the fair damsels of Palermo, 
who lay in wait to entrap wealthy strangers.” 
Now, a young Florentine, called Salabaetto, 
was sent by his masters to Sicily, to dispose 
of some woollen cloth, valued at fiOO florins 
of gold. This young man soon fell under the j 
oh«er\ationof awoman, styling herself Signora 
Jancohorc, who sent a waiting-modd to inform 
him how deeply she was enamoured of his 
])cr30n,* and to request him to meet her at 
one of the public baths. There, and after- 
wards at her own house, which is described 
as elegantly fitted up, she personated a lady 
of rank and fortune. At length, when she 
had completely fascinated the Florentine, she 
entered the room, one night while lie was at 
her house, in a flood of tears, and informed 
him she had just received letters from a 
brother, aequainting her, that unless she 
could transniit him 1000 florins within eight 
days, he would inevitably lose his head. As 

1 Plautus in his Mcnoehmi. attributi*A a umilar 
cuntoni to the courtcuna of the Medilerratican 
ialatula in hia day : — 

Morem hunc Mcretricca habent; 


she affirmed that she could not procure the 
whole withiu the s])ecified time, the Tuscan 
agreed to lend her 500 florins, which he had 
just procured by the sale of the woollen cloth. 
When she had got possession of this sum, she 
became more shy of admitting him to her 
house. After waiting a long while for pay- 
ment of the money, without receiving it, he 
saw he had boon duped ; but as he had no 
proof of the debt, and was afraid to return to 
Florence, he sailed for Naples. There his 
friend Camigiano, treasurer of the Empress of 
Constantinople, at that time resided. Ilaving 
acquainted him with the loss sustained, at the 
suggestion of Camigiano he re-embarked for 
Palermo with a great number of casks, which, 
on Ills arrival, lie entered in the waichonseas 
being filled ^vith oil : he then resumed his 
acquaintance with his former mistress, and 
appeared to be satisfied with her apologies. 
Jancofiore, who understood that the late 
importation was valued at 2000 florins, 
and that her lover expected still more pre- 
cious commodities, thought herself in the 
Why of a richer prize than she had }’et ob- 
tained, and repaid the 500 florins, that the 
Florentine might entertain no suspicions of 
her honesty. Then, on pretence that one of 
his ships had been taken by corsairs, he pro- 
cured from her a loan of 1000 florins, on 
the security of the merchandise which she 
lielieved to be in the warehouse, and with this 
sum he departed to Florence, without the 
knowledge of his mistress. When she hod 
despaired of his return, she broke open the 
casks he had left behind, wliich w*crc now 
discovered to be filled with salt water, and a 
little oil on the surface. 

The origin of this stoiy may be found in 
the tales of Petrus Alphousus. There a ccitain 
person lends a sum of money to a treacherouH 
friend, who refuses to repay it. Another 
person is instructed by the lender to fill some 
trunks with heavy stones, and offer to dcjKwit 
this pretended tieasure in the hands of the 
cheat. While the negociaii -a is going on, he 
who had been defrauded comes to repeat his 
demand, which the false friend now complies 

Ad ]N>rtum miltunt scrvulos ancillulafi. 

Si qua peregrina navis in portum aderit ; 

Rogunt civiutis sit — quid el nonicn siet : 

Post illae cxtcuipio seso adplicent. 
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with, lest any suspicion should fall on his 
honesty in presence of the new dupe. This, 
like most other stories of Alphonsus, was pro- 
bably borrowed from the east, as a similar 
one occurs in the Arabian Nights. From 
Alphonsus the tale {)6ssed to the Trouveurs 
(TjC Grand, Fabliaux, 3. 1!82), to the author 
of the Gesta Rumanorum (c. 118), and of the 
Cento Novelle Antiche. Boccaccio probably 
obtained it from the 74th tale of tins hist 
work, where the story, as related by Petrus 
Alphonsus, is given as the third example of 
those, who, trying to be better, lost the whole. 

Qui conta de corti che per cercare del ineglio 
l>crderono il tutto,” The novel of Boccaccio 
has some resemblance to the under-plot of 
Rule a Wife and have a Wife, where Estifania, 
a courtezan, ensnares Michael Perez by per- 
sonating a lady of quality, but is herself 
afterwards cozened with regard to the contents 
of his caskets. 

Day IX. During this day the narrators 
are allowed to recount stories on any subject 
they please, ‘ but they seem for the most part 
to have followed the topics of the preceding 
one. 

1. A widow lady in Pistoia had two lovers, 
the one called lUnuccio, the other Alexander, 
of whom neither was acceptable to her. At 
a time when she was harrassed by their im- 
|K>rtanitie8, a )>er8on named Scannadio, of re- 
probate life and hideous aspect, died and was 
buried. His death suggested to the lady a 
mode of getting rid of her lovers, by asking 
them to perform a service which she thought 
herself certain they w'ould not undertake. 
She acquainted Alexander, that the body of 
Scannadio, fora purpose she would afterwards 
explain, was to he brought to her dwelling by 
oneof herkinsineu, and feeling a horror at such 
an inmate, she would grant him her love, if, 
attired in the dead garments of Scanna<lio, he 
%vould occupy his place in the coffin, and 
allow himself to be conveyed to her house in 
the place of the deceased. To Rinuccio she 
sent to request that he would bring the corpse 
of Scannadio at midnight to her habitation. 
Both lovers, contrary to expectation, agree 
to fulhl her derires. During night she watches 
the event, and soon perceives Rinuccio coming 


1 Di oucllo che piu gli aggrada* 


along bearing Alexander, who was equipped 
in the shroud of Scannadio. On the approacli 
of some of the watchmen with a light, Rinuccio 
throws down his burden and runs off, while 
Alexander returns home in the dead clothes. 
Next day each demands the love of his mis- 
tress, which she refuses, pretending tol>elievo 
that no attempt had been made to execute her 
commands. 

In an old English hiillad a similar expedient 
is devised by a prioress, to get rid of her three 
lovers, a knight, a prelate, and a burgher. 
She promises her affections to the first, if he 
will lie all night in a chapel as a dead body, 
and wrapped in a winding-sheet. Next she 
requires the parson to say moss over the corpse, 
which she pretends is that of a cousin who 
had not been properly interred. Slie then 
tells the merchant to bring the body to her 
house, as the deceased owed her money, and 
must not be buried till his friends discharge 
the debt ; and, in order to terrify the priest, 
she desires that he ahonld equip himself in 
disguise of the devil. The lovers all meet in 
the chapel, where both the knight and priest 
run off, so that the merchant has no corpse 
to bring home to his mistress. Hence the 
allotted service being accomplished by none 
of them, the lady refuses her love to all three. 
Tills talc is entitled the Pryorys and her 
Three Wooyrs, and has been published in 
Jamieson's Popular Ballads, from a MS. in 
the British Museum, attributed to Lydgate. 

2. Is the Pseautier of Fontaine. 

G. A poor man who kept a small hut in the 
district of Mugnone, near Florence, for the 
entertainment of travellers, had a comely 
daughter, called Niccolosa, of whom a young 
gentleman of Florence, called I^nuccio, be- 
came enamoured. As the lover had reason to 
believe the affection reciprocal, he set out with 
Adriano, one of his comp.anions, to whom he 
imparted the secret. He took his way by the 
plain of Mugnone, and os he contrived to come 
to the house of Niccolosa’s father late in the 
evening, he had a pretext for insisting on 
quarters. Pinuccio ami his friend were lodged 
in one of three beds, which were in the same 
room : the landlord and his wife lay in the 
second, and Niccolosa by herself in the re- 
maining one, to which Pinuceio stole when 
he thought hU host and hostess were asleep. 
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conrient il battre, et bonne auasi, a fin qu' 
elle ne se change,” ia a maxim inculcated in 
the romance of Millea et Amya, which was 
written in the brightest days of chiralry. 

10. This story is taken from the Fabliau 
of the Tronvenr Kutebeuf, De la Demoiselle 
qui vouloit volcr (Le Grand, vol. iv. p. 316), 
in which a clerk, while pretending to add 
wings and feathers to a lady, that she might 
fiy, acts in a similar manner with the priest of 
Barletta. It is Fontaine’s I^Jument du com- 
])ere Pierre. 

The stories in 

I Day X. Are of those who acted with mag- 
nificence or generosity in matters of love, or 
any thing else.' 

1. A nohle Italian, called Ruggieri, entered 
into the serrice of Alphonso, King of Spain. 
He soon perceives that his majesty is ex- 
tremely liberal to others, but thinking his own 
merits not sufficiently rewarded, he asks leave 
to return to his own country. This the king 
grants, after presenting him with a fine mule 
for his journey. Alphonso directs one of his 
attendants to join him on the road, to note if 
be make any complaint of the treatment he 
had received, and, if he should, to command 
liis return. The mule having stopped in a 
river, and refusing to go on, Ruggieri said she 
was like the person who gave her. Ruggieri 
being in consequence brought back to the 
capital, and his words reported to the king, 
be ia introduced into the presence of his ma- 
jesty, and asked why he had compared him to 
the mule ; “ Because," replied Ruggieri, “ the 
mule would not stop where it ought, but 
stood still when it should have gone on : in 
like manner you give where it is not snitable, 
and withhold where you ought to bestow." 
On hearing this, the king carries him into a 
hall, and shows him two shut coffers, one 
filled with earth, another containing the 
crown and sceptre, with a variety of precious 
stones. Alphonso desires him to take which 
he pleases ; and Rnggicci having accidentally 
fixed on the one with earth, the king affirms 
that it is bad fortune that has all along pre- 
vented him from being a partaker of the royal 
<enefits. Then having presented him with 

' Di chi liberalmente, o voro magnificsnicnte al- 
cana coia operasse, intorno a fatti d'amore, o d'al- 
tra ceui 


the valuable chest, he allows him to return to 
Italy. 

The rudiments of this story may be traced 
as far back as the romance of Joeaphat and 
Barlaam. A king commanded four chests to 
be made, two of which were covered with 
gold, and secured by golden locks, but were 
filled w'ith rotten bones of human carcases. 
The other two were overlaid with pitch, and 
bound with rugged cords, but were replenished 
with precious Stones, and ointments of most 
exquisite odour. Having called his nobles 
together, the king placed these chests before 
them, and asked which they deemed most 
valuable. They pronounced those with the 
golden coverings to be the most precious, and 
surveyed the other two with contempt. “ I 
foresaw,” said the king, “ what would be your 
determination, for you look with the eyes of 
sense ; but to discern baseness or value, which 
are hid within, we must look with the eyes 
of the mind :” he then ordered the golden 
chests to be opened, which exhaled an intole- 
rable stench, and filled the beholders with 
horror. The story next appeared in the 
109th chapter of the continental Oesta Ro- 
manomm. There an innkeeper found a chest, 
which be discovered to be full of money. It 
was claimed by the owner, and the innkeeper, 
in order to ascertain if it was the will of Pro- 
vidence he should restore it, ordered three 
pasties to be made. One he filled with earth, 
the second with bones of dead men, and the 
third with the money : he gave his choice of 
these three to the rightful proprietor, who 
fixed succesuvely on the two with earth and 
bones, whence the innkeeper drew an infe- 
rence in his own favour. This story came to 
Boccaccio, with the farther modifications it 
liad received in the Cento Novelle Antiche. 
It b rebted, conformably to the circumstances 
in the Decameron, both in the Speculum 
Hbtoriale, and in the Confessio Amantb of 
Gower, who cites a croniHl as hU authority 
for the tale. Thence it passed into the Eng- 
lish Gesta Romanomm, where three vesseU 
are exliibited to a lady for her choice, the 
first of gold, but filled with dead bones ; the 
second of silver, containing earth and worms ; 
and tlie last of lead, but replenished with pre- 
cious stones. It was probably from this last 
(work that Sbakspeare ado]>ted the story of 
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the caskeU, which forms part of the plot of 
his Merchant of Venice. 

fi. Dianora, the wife of a rich man of Udina, 
in tl^ country of Friuli, in order to get rid 
of the importunities of her lover Ansaldo, 
told his emissary that she would requite his 
aif'ection, if he produced a garden in Januaiy, 
which was then approaching, as fresh and 
blooming as if it were the month of May. 
This condition, which the lady conceived 
impoa^ble to be fulfilled, her lover accom- 
plished by aid of a necromancer. The garden 
being exhibited to the lady, she went in the 
utmost distress to her husband, and informed 
him of the engagement she had come under. 
As he commanded her at all events to abide 
by her promise, she waited on Ansaldo, and 
told him she had come at her husband's deare, 
to fulfil the agreement. Ansaldo, touched 
with her affliction and the generoaty of her 
husband, refused this offer; and the necro- 
mancer, who happened to be in the honse at 
the time, declin^ to accept the remuneration 
which he had stipulated for his services. 

Manni observes, that this novel was pro- 
bably founded on a story current in the age 
of U^accio (and subsequently mentioned by 
Trithemus), concerning a Jew physician, who, 
in the year 876, in the middle of winter, caused 
by enchantment a garden, with trees and 
flowers in bloom, to appear before a numerous 
and splendid company. The story, however, 
of Dianora, as well as the 4th of the present 
day, had formerly been told by Boccaccio 
himself, in the 6th book of his Philocopo, 
which is an account of the loves of Flores and 
1 llancafior. There, among other questions, the 
comparative merit of the husband and lover 
is discussed at the court of Naples, when the 
hero of the romance lands in tliat country. 
Vilis toiy of Boccaccio is the origin of the 
^•Jankelein’s Tale of Chaucer, in which the 
ciraumstauces are precisely the same os in the 
Decameron, except that the impossible thing 
required by the lady is, that her lover should 
remove the rocks from the coast of Britany ; a 
similar tale, however, according to Tynvhitt, 
occurs in an old Breton la}’, from which he 
conceives the incidents may have come imme- 
diately to the English i>oet. Boccaccio’s novel 
is unquestionably the origin of a story w hich 
occupies the whole of the 12th canto of the 


Orlando Innamorato, and is related by a ladj 
to Rinaldo, while he escorts her on a journey 
Iroldo, a Babylonian knight, had a wife, called 
Tishina, who was beloved by a young man of 
the name of Prasildo. Tliis lady, in order to 
get rid of her admirer's importunities, offered 
to reqnite his affection, provided he should 
gain admittance to an enchanted garden in a 
wood, near the confines of Barlmry, and bring 
her a slip of a tree growing there, of which 
the blossoms were pearls, the frait emeralds, 
and the branches gold. The lover sets out on 
this expedition, and on his way meets an old 
man, who gives him directions for entering 
the magic garden with safety, and bestows on 
him a mirror to drive away the Medusa, by 
whom it was guarded. By this means Prasildo ' 
having accomplished the conditions, returns 
to Babylon, and the lady is commanded by 
the husband to fulfil the obligations she had 
come under. Prasildo, however, declines to 
take advantage of this compliance, and restores 
Tisbinia to her lord. But Iroldo, determined 
not to bo outdone in courtesy, in.sists on re- 
signing his wife to Prasildo, and then leaves 
Babylon for ever, as he cannot endure to be- 
hold even the happiness of which he was 
himself the author. The tale of Boccaccio 
is supposed by the editor of Beaumont and 
Fletcher to be also the origin of the Triumph' 
of Honour, the first of their Four Plays in 
One ; but it is more probable that these dra- 
matists took their plot from the Frankelein's 
Tale in Chaucer, as the impossible thing re- 
quired in the Triumph of Honour, by Dorigen 
from her lover Martius, is that a mass of 
rocks should be converted into “ a champain 
field." 

8. ntus, the son of a Roman patrician, re- 
sided during the period of his education at 
Athens, in the house of Chremes, a friend of 
his father. A warm and brotherly affection 
arises betwixt the young Roman and Gisippu.s, 
the son of Chi-emcs: They prosecute their 
studies together, and have no happiness but 
in each other’s society. Gisippus, on the death 
' of his father, being persuaded by his friends 
to marry, fixes on ^phronia, an Athenian 
lady of exquisite beauty. Before the day 
appointed for the celebration of the nuptials, 
he carries Titus to visit her. The Roman is 
smitten with an involuntary passion fur tb.e 
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intendcU bride, and, after a lon^ internal 
fitniggle, reiuctantly di:»closea his love to 
This disinterested friend i-erijipis 
liiH pretensions, and on the night of tlic 
jnarriAge, Sophronia, without her knowledge, 
receives Titus instead of Oisippus as her hus- 
band. The lady and her family are at first 
g»eatly exasperated by the deception, but arc 
afterwai-ds pacified, and Sophronia proceeds 
with Titus to Rome, whither he w'as now 
summoned on account of the death of his 
father. Some time after this, Gisippus, being 
reduced to great poverty, repairs to Rome, 
with the view of receiving succour from his 
friend ; but Titus, not knowing him in the 
miserable plight in which he appeared, passes 
him on the street. Gisippus, thinking he liad 
seen and despised him, retires to a solitary 
part of the city, and next day in despair 
accuses himself of a murder which he had 
there seen committed. Titus, who hap|>ens 
to be in court at the time, now' recognises hU 
friend, and, in order to save him from punish- 
ment, declares that he himself was guilty of 
the crime. Both, however, are set at liberty, 
on the confession of the real murderer, who, 
being present at this singular contest, is 
touched with pity and remorse. The story 
coining to the knowledge of Octavius Cssar, 
whow'as then one of the Triumvii-s, the delin- 
quent, for the sake of the friends, is ]»ardoned 
also. Titus bestows his sister in marriage 
on Gisippus, re-establishes his fortune, and 
prevails on him to settle in Rome. 

This tale is taken from the second story of 
Petrus Alphonsus ; but Boccaccio has made 
considerable alterations, if we may judge of 
the original from the form in wliich it is ex- 
hibited by Le Grand (vol. iii. p. 202). There 
it is not two young men brought up together, 
who form this romantic attachment, but tw'o 
mercantile correspondents, the one residing 
in Syria, and the other in Egypt ; and the 
renunciation of his mistress by the latter takes 
place soon after his first interview with hia 
jifirtner. The change which has been made 
in this particular by the Italian novelist, is a 
manifest improvement. In the next place, in 
the tale of Alphonsus, it is not thought neces- 
sary to deceive the bride after the nuptials, in 
the manner related in the Decameron ; she is 
iraiisferredj without faither ceremony, as a 


piece of j>roperty, from one friend to the 
other, which is a convincing proof of the 
eastern origin of the tale. La.stly, in Alplion- 
8U9, the friend who is reduced in his circum- 
stances does not fancy himself neglected by 
his fonner companion ; he sees the murder 
committed before he enters Rome, and avails 
himself of the incident to get fi*ee from a life 
in which he had no longer any enjoyment. 

As thus improved by Boccaccio, the story 
ranks high among the serious Italian novels. 
The internal conflict of Titus — the 8ubse<[ucnt 
contest betw een the friends — the harangue of 
Titus to the two assembled families, and the 
beautiful eulogy on friendship, which ter- 
minates the tale, form, in the opinion of 
critics, the most elo<]uent passages in the De- 
cameron, or perhaps in the Italian language. 

The story of Titus and Gisippus was tran- 
slated into Latin by the novelist Bandello, 
and into English by Edward Ix*wicke, 1562, 
whose version perhaps directed to this bile the 
notice of Goldsmith, who has inserted it in 
his miscellanies, though it is there said to bo 
taken from a Byzantine historian, and the 
friends are called Septimius and Alcander. 
Boccaccio's stor^’ has also evidently suggested 
the concluding incidents of Greene's Phi- 
lomela, and is the subject of an old French 

I drama, by Hardy, entitled Gesippe, ou Lea 

' Deux Amis. 

10. Gualtier, Marquis of Salluzzo, being 
solicited by Iris friends to marry, chooses 
Grisclda, the daughter of a peasant, w*ho was 
one of liis vassals. Wishing to make trial of 
the temper of his wdfe, he habitually addresses 
her, soon after the marriage, in the harshest 
language. He then successively deprives her 
of a son and daughter, to whom she hod given 
birth, and persuades her that he had mur- 
dered them, because bis vassals would not 
submit to be governed by the descendants of 
a ]>easant. Next he produces a fictitious bill 
of divorce, by virtue of which he sends back 
his wife to the cottage of her father, and 
lastly, he recalls her to his palace, on pre- 
tence that she may put it in order, and officiate 
at the celebration of his marriage with a 
second consort. The lady, whom Griselda at 
first mistakes for the bride, proves to be her 
own daughter. Her son is also restored to 
her. and she is rew*arded for her long suffer* 

i . ’ 
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\ngf which she bad home with proverbial 
patience, by the redoubled and no longer dis* 
guieed affection of her liusband. 

The original of this celebrated tale was at 
one time believed to have been an old MS., 
entitled Le Parenient des Dames. This was 
first asserted by Duchat in his notes on 
Rabelais. It was afterwards mentioned by 
Le Grand and Manni, and through them by 
the Abbe dc Sadc and Qalland (Disconrs sur 
quelques anciens {>oetes); but Mr Tyrwhitt 
informs us that Olivier de la Marche, the 
author of the Parement des Dames, was not 
bom for many years after the composition of, 
the Decameron, so that some other original 
must be sought. Nogoier, in his Histoire de 
Thoulouse, asserts, t^t the patient heroine 
of the tale actually existed in 1103. In the 
Annales d’ Aquitaine, she is smd to have 
flourished in 1025. That there was such a 
person is also ]>oeitively asserted by Foresti 
<la Bergamo, in his Chronicle, though he docs 
not fix the period at w'hich she lived. The 
probability, therefore, is, that the novel of 
Boccaccio, as well as the Parement des Dames, 
has been founded on some real or traditional 
incident ; a conjecture which is confirmed by 
the letter of Petrarch to Boccaccio, written 
after a perusal of the Decameron, in which 
he says that he had beard the story of Griseldis 
related many years before. 

From whatever source derived, Qriselda 
appears to have been the most popular of all 
the stories of the Decameron. In the 14th 
century, the prose translations of it in French 
were very numerous ; Le Grand mentions that 
he had seen upwards of twenty, under the 
different names, Miroir dee Dames, Exemples 
de bonnes etmauvaises femmes, &c. Petrarch, 
who had not seen the Decameron till a short 
time before his death (which shows that 
Boccaccio was ashamed of the work), read it 
with much admiratiou, as appears from his 
letters, and translated it into Latin in 1373. 
Chaucer, who borrowed the story from Pe* 
trarch, assigns it to the Clerk of Oxenforde,in 
his Canterbury Tales. The clerk declares in 
his prologue, that he learned it from Petrarch 
at Padua ; and if we may believe Warton, 
Chaucer, when in Italy, actually heard the 
story related by Petrarch, who, before trans- 
lating it into Latin, had got it by heart, in 


order to repeat to his friends. The talo 
became so popular in France, that the come- 
dians of Paris represented, in 1393, a Myatei-y 

in French verse, entitled, Le Mystere de y/'' 

Griseldis. There is also an English drama, ^ ' 
called Patient Grissel, entered in Stationers* 

Hall, 1590. One of Goldoni's plays, in which 
the tyrannical husband is king of Thessaly, 
is also formed on the subject of Griseldis. In 
a novel by Luigi Alamanni, a count of Barce- 
lona subjects his wifa to a similar trial of 
patience with that whidi Griselda experi- ' ' 
enced. He proceeds, however, so far as to 
force her to commit dishonourable actions at 
his command. The experiment, too is not 
intended as a test of his w*ife's obedience, but 
as a revenge on account of her once Imving 
refused him as a husband. 

The story of Boccaccio seems hanlly deserv- 
ing of so much popularity and iiniUUloii. 

“ An English reader,’* says Mr Ellis in his 
notes to Way’s Fabliaux, is naiumlly led 
to conquire it with our national ballad, tlie 
Nut-Brow'n Maid (the Henry and Emma of 
Prior), because both compositions were in- 
tended to describe a perfect female character, 
exposed to the severest trials, submitting with- 
out a murmur to unmerited cruelty, disarming 
a tormentor by gentleness and {>atience ; and, 
finally, recompensed for her virtues by trans- 
ports rendered more exquisite by her suffer- 
ing.” The author then proceeds to show, 
that although the intention be the same, tlie 
conduct of the ballad is superior to that of 
the novel. “ In the former, the cruel scrutiny 
of the feelings is suggested by the jealousy of 
a lover, anxious to explore the whole extent 
of his empire over the heart of a mistress; his 
doubts are perhaps natural, and he is only 
culpable, because he consents to purchase the 
assurance of his own liappiness at the expense 
of the temporary anguish and apparent degra- 
dation of the object of his affections. But 
she is prepared for the exertion of her firm- 
ness by slow degrees ; she is strengthened by 
passion, by the consciousness of the desperate 
step she had already taken, and by the con- 
viction that every sacrifice was tolerable which 
insured her cl^m to the gratitude of her 
lover, and was paid as the price of his hap- 
piness ; her trial is short, and her recompense 
is permanent. For his doubts and jealousy 
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slifl perhaps fonncl an excuse in her own 
heart ; and in the moment of her 6nal exul- 
tation, and triumph in the conaciouaneaa of 
Iier own excellence, and the prospect of un- 
clouded security, she might easily forgive her 
lover for having evinced that the idol of his 
heart was fully deserving of his adoration. 
Gautier, on the contrary, is neither blinded 
by love, nor tormented by jealousy : he merely 
wishes to gratify a childish curiosity, by dis- 
covering how far conjugal obedience can be 
carried ; and the recompence of unexampled 
intience is a mere permission to wear a cornet 
without farther molestation. Nor, as in the 
ballad, is security obtained by a momentary 
uneasiness, but by long years of suffering. It 
may be doubted, whether the emotions to 
which the story of Boccaccio gives rise, are at 
nil different from those which would bo ex- 
cited by an execution on the rack. The 
merit, too, of resignation, depends much on 
its motive ; and the cause of morality is not 
greatly promoted by bestowing, on a passive 
submission to capricious tyranny, the com- 
mendation which is only due to an humble 
acquiescence in the just dispensations of Pro- 
vidence.” 

The budget of stories being exhausted with 
the tale of Oriselda, the party of pleasure 
i-eturn to Florence and the pestilence. 

There are few works which have had an 
equal influence on literature with the Deca- 
meron of Boccacdo. Even in England its, 


effects were powerful. From it Cliancer 
adopted the notion of the frame in which he 
has enclosed his tales, and the geneial man- 
ner of his stories, while in some instances, as 
we have seen, he has merely versified the 
novels of the Italian. In 1666, William 
Paynter printed many of Boccaccio's stories 
in English, in his work called the Palace of 
Pleasure. This first translation contained 
sixty novels, and it was soon followed by 
another volume, comprehending thirty-four 
additioiuil talcs. These are the pages of which 
Shakspeare made so much use. From Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy, we learn that one of 
the great amusements of our ancestors was 
reading Boccaccio aloud, an entertainment of 
which the effects were speedily visible in 
the literature of the country. The first 
English translation, however, of the whole 
Decameron, did not appear till 1620. In 
France, Boccaccio found early and illustrious 
imitators. In his own country ho brought 
his native language to perfection, and gave 
stability to a mode of composition, which, 
before his time, had only existed in a rude 
state in Italy; he collected the current tales 
of the age, which he decorated with new cir- 
cumstances, and delivered in a style which 
has no parallel for elegance, nmvetc, and 
grace. Hence his popularity was unbounded, 
and his imitators more numerous than those 
of any author recorded in the annals of liter- 
ature. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Italian Imitators of Boccaccio — .S.acchetti — Scr Giovanni — Msasuccio — Sabadino — Giraldi 
Cinthio— Straparola — Bandello— Malespini, &c. — French Imitators. 


Of the Italian imitators of Boccaccio, the ear- 
liest was 

FRANCO SACCHETTI, 
a Florentine, who was bom in 1335, and died 
about the year 1410. He was a poet in his 
youth, and travelled to Sclavonia and other 
countries, to attend to some mercantile con- 
cerns. As he advanced in years he was raised 


to a ijjstinguished rank in the magistracy of 
Florence ; be became podestA of Faenza and 
other places, and at length governor of a 
Florentine province in the Romagna. Not- 
withstanding his honours he lived and die<l 
poor, but is said to have been a good- humoured 
facetious man ; he left an immense collection 
of sonnets and canzone, some of which hare 
! been lost, and others ate still in MS. Of bis 
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tales there were a great variety of MS. copies, 
which U a proof of the popularity of the au- 
thor, but all of them had originally been very 
incomplete, or became so before any one 
thought of printing the works of this nove- 
list. At length, in 1724, about 250 of the 
300 stories, originally written by Sacchetti, 
w'ere edited by Giovanni Bottari, from two 
MSS. in the Laurcntian library, which were 
the most ancient, and at the same time the 
most perfect, at tliat time extant. This edi- 
tion was printed at Naples, though with the 
date of Florence, in two vols. 8vo, and was 
followed hy two impressions, which are fac 
$imHes of tlie former, and can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from it. 

Crescimbeni places Sacchetti next to Boc- 
caccio in merit os well as in time. Warton 
affirms that his tales were composed earlier 
than the Decameron ; but this must be a mis- 
take, as, from the historical incidents men- 
tioned, they could not have been written 
before 1370. Indeed, the novelist himself, in 
his procemium, says ho was induced to under- 
take the work from the example of Boccaccio. 
** Riguardando alP excellente poeta Giovanni 
Boccaccio, il quale dcscrivendo il libro Cento 
Novelle, &c., lo Franco Sacchetti mi propose 
di scrivere la presente opera.'* Were other 
evideiKC necessary than the declaration of 
Sacchetti himself, it U mentioned that he 
wrote at a much later period than Boccaccio, 
and in imitation of that author, by many of 
the Italian commentators, and critics, espe - 1 
cially Borghini, in his Origine di Firenze, K 
Cinelli in his catalogue of Florentine writers,* j 
and the deputies employed for the correction I 
of the Decameron. All these authors also 
declare, that most of the incidents related by 
Sacchetti actually occurred. The novelist, 
in his introduction, informs us that he had 
made a collection of all ancient and modem | 
tales ; to some incidents related by him he ' 
had been witnese, and a few had happened to : 
himself. The work, he says, was compiled 
and written for the enteiiainment of his coun- 1 
trymen, on account of the wretched state of 
their capital, which was afflicted by the 
plague, and tom by civil dissenmons. 

* F. Sacchetti icriMe intomo all' anno 1400. 

Qual opera acriaae Sacchetti moaao dal eaempio 
del ^ccaccio con atile di lui piu puro o famitiare. 


At the present day I fear the tales of Sac- 
chetti will hardly amuse, in more favourable 
circumstances. Hts work wants that dra- 
matic form, which is a principal charm in 
the Decameron, and which can alone bestow 
unity or connexion on this species of compo- 
sition. The merit of a pure and easy style is 
indeed allowed him by all the critics of hts 
own country, and his tales are also regarded 
by the Italian antiquaries, who frequently 
! avail themselves of his works, as most valu- 
able records of some curious historical facts, 
and of customs that had fallen into disuse ; 
but their intrinsic merit, merely considered as 
stories, is not great. There are few novels of 
ingenious gallantry, and none of any length, 
interest, or pathos, like the Oriselda, or the 
Cymon and Iplilgenia of the Decameron. A 
great number of them are accounts of foolish 
tricks performed by Bafialmacco, the painter, 
and played on Messer Dolcibene, and Alberto 
da Siena, who seem to have been the butts of 
that age, as Calandrino was in the time of 
j Boccaccio. But by far the greatest propor- 
; tion of the work consists of sayings or rej>ar- 
Itees, which resemble, except in merit, the 
Facetiae of Poggio. Sismondi, in the Histoire 
de la Literature du midi de TEuropc, has pro- 
nounced a very accurate judgment on the 
tales of Sacchetti.-^^* Au resto, quclquo eloge 
que Ton fasse de la purete et dc P elegance de 
son style, Je le trouve plus curieux a con- 
suiter 8ur les moeurs de son temps qu* en- 
trainant par sa gait^ lorsque il croit etre lo 
plus plaisant. Il rapporte dans ses Nouvelles 
presque toujours des evenemens de eon temps 
et d* autour de lui : ce sont des anecdotes do- 
mestiquos — de petite accidens de menage, qui, 
en general, me paroUsent tres-peu rejouissans ; 
quclquefois des friponneries qui ne sont guere 
adroites, des ploisanterics qui ne sont gueres 
fines ; et V on est souvent tout etonne de voir 
an plaisant de profession s' avouer vaincu par 
un mot piquant qui lui a dit an enfant ou un 
rustre, et qui nc nous cause pas beaucoup d* 
admiration. Apres avoir lu ces Nouvelles, on 
ne peut s' empecher dc conclure que V art de 
la conversation n' avoit pas fut dans le qua- 
torzieme siecle des progres aussi rapides que 
les autres beaux arts, et que ces grands hommes 
a qui nous devons tant de chefs d* oeuvre n 
et^ent point si bons a entendre causer que 
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des gens qui ne les valent pas.” — Although 
this opinion seems on the whole well founded, j 
a few examples may be adduced as specimens | 
of the manner of SacchetU, in the style of 
composition which he has chiefly adopted. 

One day while a blacksmith was singing, 
or rather bawling out the verses of Dante, 
tlut poet hap]>ened to pass at the time, and 
in a sudden emotion of anger, threw down all 
the workman’s utensils. On the blacksmith 
complaining of this treatment, Dante replied, 
“ I am only doing to your tools what you do 
to my verses : 1 will leave you unmolested, 
if you cease to spoil my productions.” This 
foolisli jest is elsewhere told of Ariosto and 
other poets. 

Some one having come unasked to a feast, 
and being reproved for his forwardness by the 
other guests, said it was not ills fault that he 
had not been invited. 

A boy of fourteen years of age astonishes a 
company with the smartness and sagacity of 
his conversation. One of the number remarks, 
that the folly of grown-up men is usually in 
pru|x>rtion to the sense of their childhood. 
“ You,” replies the boy, “ must have been a 
person of extraordinary w isdom in your in- 
fancy.” This story is the Puer facets dicax 
in Poggio's Facetiae, and is there told of a 
cardinal and a child who delivered a harangue 
in presence of the pope. 

A Florentine buffon, seeing a senator and 
a person of villainous appearance quarrelling 
at a gaming-house, and the s|>ectators looking 
quietly on without interfering, offered him- 
self as umpire. This being accepted, be 
decided for the rascal, without hearing the 
state of the game, on the ground that where 
two persons of an exterior so dissimilar dis- 
pute, the lookers-on take the part of the man 
of respectable appearance, if he has the least 
slunlow of right. There is a similar story re- 
corded of a decision given by the Chevalier 
dc Orammont against Louis XIV. 

Philip of Valois lost a favourite hawk, for 
which he offered a reward of two hundred 
francs. This falcon was some time after found 
by a peasant, who, recognising the royal bird 
by the fieun de lit engraved on the bells, 
carried it to the palace, and was admitted to 
present it to his majesty by the usher of the 
chamber on condition that he should give 


him half of whatever recompense was be- 
I stowed. The peasant informed the king of 
I this agreement, and solicited as his reward 
fifty strokes of the baton. He accordingly 
receives twenty-five blows, and the usher has 
the renuunder of the gratification ; but the 
clowm afterwards privately obtainsapecuniary 
remuneration from the monarch. This story 
coincides with an English ballad of the end of 
the 14th century, published in Weber’s Me- 
trical Romances, entitled Sir Cleges, where 
the knight of that name, who wishes to pre- 
sent an offering to King liter, is admitted 
into the jialace by the porter, and introduced 
to the royal presence by the steward, on con- 
dition Unit each should receive a tliird of the 
recompense bestowed on him by the monarch. 
The knight being requested by tile king to 
fix his reward, chooses twelve bastinados, eight 
of which he enjoys the satisfaction of distri- 
buting with his own hand between the steward 
and the porter. 

Tliese are a few of the tales of Sacchetti, 
which are sud to have bad some foundation 
in fact. There are also a good many stories 
derived from the east, through the medium of 
the Gesta Romanorum and the Fabliaux. 

138. The master of a family, resolving to 
rule his house without dispute, places a pair 
of breeches in the hall, and calls on his wife 
to come and fight for them, if she wishes any 
longer to contest the superiority. This nove' 
of Sacchetti is incomplete, and there is no 
account of the issue of the combat, but it is 
evidently taken from a fabliau, entitled De 
Sire Hain et de dame Anieuse (I^e Grand, 3 
190), where the combat ends in favour of the 
husband. This contest has probably given riar 
to the French phrase, EUe porte les culotes, 
which has become proverbial, I believe, in 
every European nation where the pre-emi- 
nence is disputed. 

140. From the story in the Fabliaux con- , 
ceming three Blind Beggars of Compiegne 
(see p. 200, &c.). In the original, how- 
ever, they get no money, but in Sacchetti 
one of their number receives a small coin, and 
is told it is one more valuable,— an alteration 
which is certainly no improvement. The tale, 
as related by Sacchetti, is the second novel of 
Sozzini. 

162. Story of a man who gives a oresent of 
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an ass, that had been taught some curious 
tricks, to a great lord, and receives in return 
a liorse finely caparisoned. Another person 
hearing of this sends two asses, but is di»> 
ap])ointeii of his re<|uital. This story was 
originally in the Fabliaux, and has been 
imitated in various forms in almost every 
language. 

IGO. Is the first of a scries of tales concern- 
ing cures performed in an extraordinary or 
comical manner. It is also from one of the 
Fabliaux, entitled L* Arracheur de Dents (Le 
Grand, 2. 200), where a tooth-drawer fastens 
one end of an iron wire to the tusk that is to 
be pulled out, and the other to an anvil ; he 
then ]>asses a red-hot iron before the nose of 
his patient, who, from the surprise, throws 
himself suddenly back, and by this jerk the 
tooth is extracted. 

190. A blind beggar liides 100 florins 
under a stone in a chapel, but, being observed 
by some one, his money is stolen. Having 
discovered his loss, he desires his son to place 
him next morning at the entrance of the 
church, and observe If anyone going in should 
ei’e him in a {>cculiar manner. He is in con- 
sequence informed that a certain ])er80D, who 
was in fact the thief, had been very particular 
ill his regards. To him the beggar stiaight- 
way repairs, and tells him that he lias 100 
florins concealed in the church, and 100 
more lent out, which are to be restored in | 
right days, and concludes with requesting, 
tliat he would lay out the whole for him to 
the best advantage. The thief, in hopes of 
being enabled to purloin all, re]>laces what he 
had stolen. There is a similar story in the 
Arabian Nights — 14th Tale of Alphonsus — 
Le Grand, 3. 202. — Ocsta Uomanorum, c. 118. 
—Cento Novelle Antiche, N. 74. 

200. A miller's wife substitutes herself for 
a woman with whom she discovered her hus-| 
bond had an assignation, and her spouse had 
previously agrce<l to share with a friend the 
favours he was to receive. This tale is taken, 
with little variation, from Lc Meunier d’ 
Aleus (Le Grand, 3. 292). The leading cir- 
cumstances, however, have been told oftener 
than once in the Fabliaux, and have escaped 
the notice of few of the French or Italian no- 
velists. They fonn the Quinquo ova in the 
Facetiae of Poggio ; the Olh of the Cent Nou - 1 

4 


velles Nouvelles ; the 8th of the Queen gf 
Navarre, and the (^iproquo of Fontaine. 

207* Tills story is from a fabliau, entitled 
La Culotte des Cordeliers (Le Grand, 1. 290). 
It is there told, that a merchant's wrife in Or- 
leans had a clerk for a gallant. The husband 
came home one night unexpectedly. The 
clerk had time to escape, but left an essential 
article of dress behind him, which on the 
following morning the husband put on by 
mistake. Before evening he remarked the 
change in his clothes, and on his return homo 
reproached his wife with her infidelity. Aware, 
however, of her perilous situation, she had 
applied, during her husband's absence, for a 
similar article of dress, at the monastery of St 
Francis. She persuaded her spouse that she 
had procured what he then wore, for the 
purpose of transmitting his name to posterity ; 
and, on inquiry, the husband of course found 
her declaration confirmed by the monks of St 
Francis. InSacchetti the lover is a friar, and 
at his request a monk goes to demand what 
the friar had left from the husband, as relics 
of St Francis, which his wife had procured 
from the monastery. The story is in Saba- 
dino (p. 38), the Facetiae of Poggio, where it 
is the Braccae Divi Francisci, and the Novel- 
lino of Massuccio (3d of 1st part) ; hut in the 
lost work the monks come to take back M'hat 
they had lent, iu solemn procession ; Mas- 
succio's tale has been versified in the Nouvcllo 
Galanti of Casti, under title of Brache di Sm 
Griflbne. Similar incidents are related in tho 
Apology for Herodotus, by Heniy’ Stephens, 
and in the Jewish Spy, where we are informed 
by the author in a note, that this ailventuru 
actually happened to a Jesuit in France. Of 
all these tales the origin may, peiliaps, lie a 
story in Apuleius, where a gallant is detecttnl 
by the husband from having left his samlals. 
The lover aftenvards accounts for their liaving 
been found in the house, by accusing the hus- 
band s slave (with whom he was in collusion), 
in presence of hU master, of having stolen 
them from him at the public hath. The story 
of Apuleius is vorsifie<l in the Orlando Inna- 
morato (C. 65), but there a mantle is left by 
the gallant instead of samlals. 

In chronological order, tlie novelist who 
comes next to Sacchdti, is 
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SEIl GIOVANNI,' 


a Florentine notary. His tales, as he men- 
tions in a sonnet prefixed, were begun in 
1 .1711, and they were written at a village in 
the neighbourhood of Forli. They were not 
jmblished, however, till 1558, at Milan. Those 
copies which bear the date of 1554, are in 
fart a subsequent edition with a false date, 
and no other impression, which was genuine 
and ]>crfect, appeared till 1757. Tliis work 
is entitled 11 Pecorone (the Dunce), a title 
which the author assumed, as some Italian 
academicians styled themselves, Insemsati, 
Stolidi, &c., appellations in which there 
was not always so much irony os they ima- 
gined. 

In point of purity and elegance of style, Ser 
Giovanni is reckoned inferior only to Boc- 
caccio ; a number of his talcs are also curious 
in a historical point of view, and correspond 
precisely with facts related by Giovanni Vil- 
lain. Indeed, some have erroneously believed 
that this historian was the Giovanni who wrote 
the Pecorone. 

Near the commencement of the work the 
novelist feigns that a young man of Florence, 
nameil Auretto, fell in love by report with a 
nun of a convent at Forli. With the design 
of having frequent opportunities of seeing her, 
Anretto repaired to Forli, and became a monk 
of the same order. He was soon appointed 
chaplain of the convent, and in that capacity 
had liberty of Jiaying daily visits to his rnis- 
trbss. At length it is agreed, that at these 
interviews each should relate a tale. The 
work is accordingly divided into days, the 
number of which is twenty-five ; each day 
contains two stories, and generally concludes 
with songs or amorous verses. 

The first story of Ser Giovanni is one of the 
most beautiful triumphs of honour which has 
ever been recorded. Galgano, a young gentle- 
man of Sieiui, becomes decjdy enamoured of a 
lady named Doitna Minoccia. After paying 
court to her a conidderable time in vain, the 
lady is induced, by the wonderful eulogies 
accidentally given of him by Messer Stricca, 
her husband, to invite him to an interview 

1 II. PscoRuNK di 8cr Giovanni Fiorentino, nel 
f|iiale »i contengono cinquania Novcllc Auticlio bcUo 
(i'invenziunc c di stile. 


during a journey of the latter to Perugia. — 
“ Cos! sentendo Galgano che Messer Btricca 
era ito a Perugia, n moese la sera a ora com- 
' petente, e ando a casa colei cb’ egU aituiva 
jossai piu che gli oochl suoi. E giunto nel 
cospetto della donna, con molta tiverenxa la 
salutb, dove la donna con molta feste lo press 
I per mono, e poi 1* abbraccio, dicendo : ben 
j venga il mio Galgano per cento volte ; e senza 
I piu dire si donarono a pace piu e piu volte. E 
poi la donna fe venire confetti e vini, e bevuto 
e confettato ch' ebbero insieme, la donna lo 
' prese per mono e disse : Galgano mio, egli e 
tempo d* andare a dormire, e pero audianci a 
letto. Rispose Galgano c disse : Madomut, a 
ogni piacer vostro. Entrati che furono a 
camera, dopo molti belli e piacevoli ragiona- 
menti, la donna si spoglio et entrb nel letto, 
e poi disse a Galgano : E mi pare che tn sia 
I si voigognoso e si temente ; che luu tu 1 non 
ti piaccio lo 1 no sei tu contento 1 non hai tu 
cio che tu vuoi 1 Rispose Galgano : Madonna 
si, e non mi potrebbe Iddio aver fatto maggior 
grazia, che ritrovarmi neile braeda voetre : 
E cosi ragionando sopra quests materia, si 
spoglio, e entro nell letto allato a colei, cui 
egli aveva tanto tempo desiderata. E poi che 
fu entrato le disse : Madonna, io voglio nna 
grazia da voi, se vi place. Disse la donna, 
Galgano mio, domanda ; ma prims voglio che 
tu m’ abbracci, e cosi fe. Disse Galgano, 
Madonna, io mi maraviglio forte, come voi 
avete stasera mandato per me pin che altra 
volte, avendovi io tanto tempo desiderata e 
seguita, e voi mai non voleste me vedere ne 
udire. Che v’ ha mosso horal Rispose la 
Donna ; lo te Io diro. EgU e vero che (lochi 
giomi sono, che tu passosti con un tuo spar- 
viere quinci oltre ; di che il mio marito inostro 
che ti vedesse e che t' invitasse a cena, e tu 
non volesti venire. All ora il tun sparvicrc 
volo dietro a una Gazza ; e io veggendolo cosi 
bene schermite con lei, domandoi il mio 
marito, di cui egU era ; onde egU mi rispose 
ch’egU era del pin virtuoso giovane di Siena e 
ch’ egli aveva bene a cui somigliare ; pero ch’ 
e’ non vide mai nessuno compiuto quanto eri 
tu in ogni coea. E sopra questo mi ti lodo 
molto, onde io udendoti lodare a quel modo, 
e sapiendo il bene che tu mi avevi voluto, 
posenii in cuore di mandare per te, e di non t’ 
esser piu cruda ; e quests e la cagione. Ris- 
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pose Qalgano : equesto vero? Disse la donna : from the search of the jealous hnshnnd^ one 
certo si. llacci nessuna altra cagione 1 Ris* of which was being carried out of the house * 

posela Donna — No. Veramente,disseOalgaDO, concealed in a heap of foul linen. Shakspearo I 

non piaccia a Dio, ne voglia, poi che U vostro derived these incidents through the medium 
niarito m’hafattoedettodi me ianta cortesia, of the collection entitled The Fortunate, Dc- 
cli* io usi a lui villania. £ subito si gitto ceived, and Unfortunate Lovers, of which the ! 

fuori del letto, e rivestissi o prese commiato first tale is a translation of Ser Giovanni ; he ^ 

dalla donna, c andossi con Dio ; ne mai piu may also have looked at the story of the Two 
guardo quella donna per qucllo afhire, e a Lovers of Pisa, related in Tarleton*s Newes 
niesser Stricca porto sempre singolarissimo ont of Purgatorie, where the incidents are 
amore e riverenaa.'* related according to &traparola*s version of 

1. 2. A student of Bologna requests his the story. Our great dramatist, however, 
master to instruct him in the science of love, has given a different turn to the incidents, hy 
The learned doctor directs him to repair to the ludicrous character of Falstaff*, and by the 
the church of the Frati Minori,to observe the assignations of the lady being merely devices 
ladies who assembled there, and report to him to exjKwe him to ridicule. Molicre, too, has j 

by 'whose beauty he is chiefly captivated. It formed on this tale his comedy L’Kcole des • 

happens that the scholar is smitten with the Femmes, where the principal amusement I 

charms of his master^s wife, of whose attrac* arises from a gallant confiding the progress 
lions he gives him a rapturous description ; of his intrigue with a young lady to her 
hut neither the teacher nor pupil are aware of guanlian, who is on the eve of espousing his 
the person on whom the doctor's lessons are ward. It has also furnished the subject of 
practised. The student from time to time another French play, called Lc Maitrc en 
reports to his preceptor the successful progress Droit, and lias been imitated by Fontaine 
of bis suit, which he carries on entirely under the same title. Finally, it has suggested 
according to his instructions. At length, that part of Oil Bias where Don Raphael con- 
howevor, the doctor’s suspicions being awak> tides to Baltlmzar the progress of an amour 
enc<l, he enters bis own house at the time' with his wife, and particularly details the iti' 
his pupil had mentioned as the hour of ren-^terniptions he met w'ithfrom the unex{>eoted 
de/.vous with his mistress. When the ludy arrival of the husband, 
heard him at the door slie concealed her lover I 2. 1. A son, while on death-bed, w’ritcs to 
under a heap of half-dried linen. The bus- his mother to send him a shirt made by the 
band having matle search through the house, ' most happy woman in the city where she 
1)elicvc.s at length that his suspicions were redded. The mother fluds that the person 
groundless. Next day, however, the young whom she selocts is utterly w'rctched, and is 
man, who w*as still unconscious of the strong thus consoled for her owm loss, as her son 
interest which his ma>tcr took in the occur- intended. This talc has given rise to the 
rcnce, related to him the alarm he had Fruitless Enquiry, or Search after Happiness, 
received from the husband of his nustress, of Mrs Heywood, one of the earliest of our 
and tlie wdiole story of his concealment. English novelists. There a young man having 
This tale, which also occurs in the Nights disappeared, his mother in despair consulted 
of Stmparola (4. of the 4), is probably of eas- a fortune-teller, who said that to procure his t 

tern origin, as it resembles the story of the return she must get a shirt made for him by 
Second Traveller in the Bahar-Danush. a work a woman completely contented. The conse- 
compUed from the most ancient llrahmin quent search introduces the relation of a 
tra<litions. But whatever may be its origin, ! number of stories, tending to show tliat no 
the story of Ser Giovanni is curious, as being ! one is pei-fectly happy. These moral fictions 
the foundation of those scenes of Shaks)>eHre’b arc probably of eastern origin. Ahulfaragius, 

Merry Wives of Windsor where Falstaff re- tlie great Arabic historian, who lived in the 
ports to Mr Ford, under the name of Brooke, I.^th century, infonns us that Iskcndcr while 
the progress of his suit with Mrs Ford, and j dying, in order to ronsolc his mother, desired 
the rarious cunliivances by w Inch he escaped her to prepare a banquet for all those who 
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till that nioD\ent had passed through life with- 
out ex)>enencing affliction. 

2. 2. Relates a revenge taken hy a cavalier^ 
in return for an alarm which his mistress had 
given him during an assignation. It is derived 
from tlie French Fabliau Deux Changeure 
(Barbazan, vol. iii. p. 254), and has been imi- 
tatc<l in llandello Straparola, and the 1st tale 
of the Cent Nouvellcs Nouvelles, entitled La 
Me<lmlle au Revere. 

8. 1 . Describes manners which to us appear 
very singular and scandalous, but do not seem 
to have been considered in that light in the 
14tli century. The freedom with which Boc- 
caccio has treated the church of Rome has 
excite<l much astonishment; but his tales are 
not more severe on the clergy than this and 
another story of Ser Giovanni, who seems in 
his religious politics to have been Inimical to 
the establishment of the chui*ch at Avignon. 

! 8. 2. Is the 7th of the 7th of the De- 

cameron. 

4. 1. Is a very singular hut well-known 
story. A young man, named Oiannutto, is 
adojited by Ansablo, a rich Venetian iner- 
cliant. He obtains |)cnuissiuii to go to Alex- 
andna, and sets sail in a ship richly latlcn. 
On his voyage he enters the port of Belmont, 
where a lady of great wealth resided, and who 
aiinounce<! herself as the prize of any i>ci*sw)Ji 
w*io could enjoy her. Giamiotto is entertained 
in licr palace, and, having partaken of wine 
purposely mixed with soporific ingredients, 
he falls asleep on going to bed, and his vessel 
is confiscated next morning, according to the 
stipulated conditions, lie returns to Venice, 
fits out another vessel for Belmont, and acts 
in a similar manner. The third time Aiisaldo 
is forced to borrow ten thousand ducats froui 
a Jew, on condition of his creditor being 
allowed to take a pound of flesh from his 
body if he does not pay by a certain time. 
Giannotto*s expedition is now more fortunate, 
and he obtains the la<1y in marriage by i-e- 
fraining from the wine, according to a liint 
he received from a waiting-maid. Occupied 
with his bride, he forgets the bond of Ansaldo 
till the day it U due ; ho then hastens to 
Venice, but as the period had elapsed, the 
Jew refuses to accept ten times the money. 
At this crisis the new-married lady arrives, 
disguised as a lawyer, and announces, as was 


the custom in Italy, that she had come to 
decide difficult cases; for In that age delicate 
I points weie not determined by the ordinary 
judges of tlie provinces, bnt by doctors of law, 
who were called from Bologna, and other 
places at a distance. The pretended lawyer 
being consulted on the claim of the Jew, de- 
cides Hmt he is entitled to insist on the pound 
; of flesh, but tliat he should be beheaded if he 
I draw one drop of blood from his debtor. The 
judge then takes from Qbumotto his mar- 
riage ring as a fee, and afterwards banters 
him in her own character for having parted 
with it. 

This story of the bond is of eastern origin ; 
it occurs in the Persian Monshee, and innu- 
merable works which were written about the 
time of the Pecorone. The principal situation 
has been spun out in the adventui'cs of Almo- 
radin, related in the French story of Abdallah, 

I the son of Hanif, and every one w’ill recognize 
j in this tale a part of the plot of Shakspenre's 
Merchant of Venice. It w'as transferred, how'- 
lever, into many publications intermediate 
between the Pecorone and the Merchant of 
' Venice, by which it may have been suggested 
to the English dramatist. There was, in the 
first place, an old English play on this sub- 
ject, entitled the Jew. It was also relaletriii 
the English Gesta Romanoruni, and the ballad 
of Gernutus, or the Jew of Venice. The 
incidents, how'ever, in Sliakspeare l>ear a much 
closer resemblance to the tale of Ser Giovanni, 
than either to the ballad or to the Gesta 
Romanurura. In the ballad there is nothing 
said of the residence at Belmont, nor the inci- 
dent of the ring, as it is a judge, and not tlie 
lady, who gives the decision. In the Oesta 
the lady is daughter of the emperor of Rome, 
and the pound of flesh is demanded from the 
borrower, writhout the introduction of a per- 
son bound for the principal debtor. There 
ai'e some phrases, hovrever, in the Gesta, which 
would lead us to think that Shakspeare had 
at least consulted that work. ** Conventionem 
meara,” says the Jew, ** volo habci-e.” The 
probability is, that he compiled from some 
lost translation of the tale in the Pecorone, 
the Gesta Romanorum and the ballad of 
Gernutus, and interwove all with tlie story 
of the caskets, in such a manner, as to render 
his plot more absurd than the incidents of any 
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one of his originals. A story somewhat similar 
is told by Gregorio Leti, in his Life of Sixtus 
V, ; but there a Jew offers a pound of his 
flesh as security to a merchant, whose pro- 
perty in Hispaniola he liad insured. It also 
occurs in a work of the Spanish Jesuit, 
Oraciah. I 

4. 2. Story of an old French count, who 
obtains a young bride by employing one of 
the king’s s^juires, who overthrows all the 
count’s rivals in a tournament, and afterwards 
allows himself to be vanquished by the infirm 
and aged suitor. After the death of the old 
count the young squire obtains the widow, 
who is represent^ as holding a very curious 
conversation with her father, copied from the 
1 5th tale of Sacchetti. See also the Excusatio ' 
Sterilitatis in Poggio’s Facetiae. 

5. 2. Is from the 9th of the 9th day of the 
Decameron. 

6. 1. In the 1.1th century there were two 
celebrated theologians in the university of 
Paris, wlio had frequent disputations. The 
one was called Messer Alano, and the other 
Picn-e : the former was a zealous catholic, but 
the latter was susjwcted of heretical opinions. 
Alano liaving made a journey to Home, and 
bi'ing shocked with the wickedness that there 
prevaile<l, offered himself as a servant to a 
rigid order of monks on the Apennine moun- 
tains. Here he remained a considerable time, 
cm])loyed in menial offices, and regarded as 
almost an idiot by the brethren. Meanwhile, 
tlirough hU absence, the tenets of Peter gained 
ground in the university of Paris, and at 
length this heretic proceeded to Rome, to 
maintain heterodox propositions in the con- 
sistory. A council was convoked, which all 
the bishops and abbots in Italy were invited 
to attend. At his earnest request, Alano was 
carried to Home to see the pope, by the abbot 
of the monastery to whicli he had retired, 
and being a man of diminutive stature, w'as 
brought into the council concealed under the 
robes of liU superior. Peter, by his imposing 
appearance and thundering eloquence, daunted 
his opponents, and deterred them from rc]>ly ; 
but after a (tause, Alano started out l>etween 
the legs of the abbot, and confuted, in an ele- 
gant Latin oration, the heretical doctrines of 
bis former adversary. This Messer Alano, I 
tiupiK)be, was Alaiu de L’lsle, a cclcbra^4’d 


theologian of the university of Paris, wdio 
lived in the 13th century, and was distin- 
guished by the appellation of Doctor Univer- 
salis. Among his works, a catalogue of wdiich 
is given by Fabricius, there exists — Com- 
mentaria sive septem libri explanationum in 
Divinationes Prophetieas Merlini Caledonii, a 
Oalfredo Monemutensi Latinocarmine redditas 
e Rritannico : Franefurti, 1600, 8vo. 

1. & 2. of 7. Contain the blackest and most 
dreadful examples of Italian jealousy. In the 
first a husband invites the relations of his w ifo 
and of hU w'ife’s lover to an entertmnment, 
and has them all beaten to death by his 
domestics. The lady is aftenvards tied to the 
dead body of her lover, and is thus left by her 
husband till she expires. ** Fu questa cni- 
delta,” says the au^or, ** da certi loduta, e 
da certi biasimata; ma nessuno ardivs ajtrir 
la bocca, considerato ch’cra grand’uomo in 
! Roma.*' 

8. 1. Origin of the factions of Gnelphs and 
Ghibellines: two German lords of the name 
of Guelfe and Oibelin, having quaiTclled 
about a hound in the 13th century, com- 
menced a bloody war. Each was joined by 
his adherents: the former obtained the pro- 
tection of the pope, the latter that of the 
emperor. Their quarrel passed* into Italy 
from one of the Guelph faction having broken 
a promise of marriage to a lady, whose family 
in consequence leagued itself with the Ghibel- 
lines ; the dissensioa thence spread all over 
Italy. The Guelphs ruled some time in Flo- 
rence, but were expelled from it by their foes 
in 1260. 

8. 2. A deceit pracUsed on the public of 
Florence by the Oliibellines, during their 
banishment, which leads to their return, and 
the expulsion of the Guelphs. 

9. 1. The doge of Venice employed an ar- 
chitect, called Bindo, to erect a building which 
should contain all the treasure of the republic, 
and should be inaccessible to depredators. 
This ingenious artist reserved a movealde 
stone in a part of the wall, in order tliat lie 
might himself enter when he found con- 
venient. He and bis son having soon after 
fallen into great poverty, they one night ob- 
tained access by this secret opening, and ab- 
stracted a golden vase. The loss was some 
time after remarked by the doge, while exhi- 
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biting the treasury to a stranger. In order 
to discover the frauds he closed the doors, 
ordered eome straw to be burned in the interior 
of the building, and found out the concealed 
entrance by the egreas of the smoke. Con- 
jecturing that the robber must pass tliis way, 
and that he would probably return, he placed 
at the bottom of this }>art of the wall a caul- 
dron filled with pitch, which was constantly 
kept boiling. Bindo and his eon were soon 
forced by poverty to have recourse to their 
former means of supply. The father fell up 
to the neck in the cauldron, and, finding that 
death was inevitable, he called to his son to 
cut off his head, and throw it where it could 
not be found, in order to prevent farther dis- 
covery. Having executed this command, the 
young man returned home, and informed his 
neighbours that his father had gone on a long 
journey, but he was obliged to communicate 
the truth to his mother, whose affliction now 
became the cliief cause of embarrassment : For 
the doge {>creeiviDg that the robber must have 
had associates, ordered the skeleton to be hung 
upon a gibbet, in the ex]>ectation that it would 
be claimed. Tliia spectacle being observed 
from her house, by his widow, her cries 
brought up tlie guard, and her son was ob- 
liged, on hearing them approach, to wound 
himself on the hand, to afflord a reasonable 
pretext for her exclamations. She next in- 
sisted that her son should carry off the skeleton 
from the gibbet. He accordingly purchased 
twelve liabits of black monks, in which he 
equipped twelve porters whom he had hired 
for the purpose. Having then disguised him- 
self with a vizard, and mounted a horse 
covered with black cloth, he bore off the body 
spite of the guards and spies by whom it was 
surrounded, and who reported to the doge 
that it had been conveyed away by demons. 
The story then relates other means to which 
the doge resorted, all of which are defeated by 
the ingenuity of the robber. At length the 
curiosity of the doge is so much excited, that 
he offers the hand of his daughter to any one 
who will discover the transaction. On this 
the young man reveals the whole, and receives 
the promised bride in return. 

Tliis story is as old os Herodotus, who tells 
it of a king of Egypt and his architect There 
b sonic slight vaiialiuii in the incidents of the 


Pecorone ; but Bandello (Par. 1. N. 25) has 
adhered cloeely to the Greek original. In both, 
an architect employed by a king of Egy)>t 
leaves a stone in the walls of the treasury, 
which can be removed at pleasure. At his 
death he bequeathes the knowledge of this 
secret as a legacy to his two sons ; after tliis 
the stories correspond with the Pecorone, 
except that one of the brothers is caught in 
a net, in place of falling into a cauldron, and 
the body when hung up U removed by the 
surviving brother intoxicating the guards. 
What is related by other Giijek writera con- 
cerning the brothers Agamedes and Tropho- 
nius, who were architects employetl by Ganrian 
kings to build palaces, corresponds with the 
story of Herodotus. The father murdered by 
his son in the Seven Wise Masters is a similnr 
stoiy', as also that of Berinus, in a very old 
French romance, entitled L' Ilistoire du Che- 
valier Berinns. In this last work it is the 
treasury of Philip, a Roman emperor, that is 
broken into. In order to discover the robber, 
that monarch exposes liis daughter to public 
prostitution, in expectation that she may 
extract the secret in the hour of dalliance, 
Berinus reveals the theft, and the lady, that 
she may distinguish him in the morning,makea 
an indellible black mark on his face. Berinus 
docs the same to the other knights, but his 
mark alone is found to be the rize of the 
princess’s thumb. This romance, of which 
the MS. is extremely old, is the original of 
the Merchant's Second Tale, or Story of 
Dcryn, sometimes published with Cliauccr's 
Canterbury Tales. The first half of the 
story, however, concerning the treasuiy*, has 
not been adopted by the English l>oet, or, at 
least, is not in that part of his tale which is 
preserved. 

0. 2. The son of the Emperor of Germany 
runs off with the daughter of the King of 
Arragon, which occasions a long war between 
these two powers. 

10. ]. Story of the Princess Denise of 
France, who, to avoid a disagreeable mar- 
riage with an old German prince, escapes in 
disguise to England, and is there received in 
a convent. The king {massing that way, falls 
in love with and espouses her. Afterwards, 
while he was engaged in a war in Scotland, 
his wife brings forth twins ; l>ut the uuceu- 
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mother flcnda to acquaint her aon that hi& | lene de Constantinople. There, as in Emart^, 
siiouse had given birth to two monsters. In | the heroine escapes to England to avoid a niar> 
place of his majesty’s answer, ordering them ; riage with her father the King of Constanti- 
to l>e nevertheless brought up with the ut- 1 noplc. The story then proceeds as in the 
most care, she substitutes a mandate for their ! other versions. At length she is ordered to 
destruction, and also for that of the queen. | be burnt, but is tsaved by the Duke of Glos- 
Tho person to whom the execution of thUjter’s niece kindly offering to personate heron 
command is entrusted, allows the queen to that occasion. The romance is spun out by 
depart with her twins to Genoa. At the | long details of the exploits of her husband 
end 6f some years she discovers her bus- ' against the Saracens, and she is Anally dis- 
band at Rome, on his w'ay to a crusade ; j covered by him in France, on his way to the 
she there presents him with his children, | Holy Land. In these Actions the incidents 
and is brought back with them in triumph are not very probable ; but stories of wondor- 
to England. |ful adventure, miraculous interpositions, and 

The principal paii of Chaucer's Man of j discoveries, were less disgusting in old times 
lidwes Tale is taken from this story. There ' than they have now' become, not only because 
Custance, the daughter of the Emperor of ’ they were more likely to hapjKjn, but Wause 
Rome, is married to an eastern Boldan. After the bounds of probability were then less 
the death of this monarch, Custance Aies to known and ascertained. 

England, w'hcre she is received into the house ^ The greater part of the remaining tales of 
of a constable of Northumberland. She is the Pecorono are historical, and were fur- 
acciiscd by a rejected lover of the murder of, nished to the novelist, as he himself informs 
the constable’s wife, but is saved by a mira- us, by his friends ami contemporaries Gio- 
culous interposition of Providence, and mar- vanni and Matteo Villani, who have traiis- 
ried to the King of England. After this the niitted the most authentic chronicles of these 
stories corres|>ond precisely. Tyr\vhitt, who early ages. Those stories that recount the 
does not seem to have been aw’are of the ex- dissensions of Florence are strikingly illus- 
istence of the novel in the Pecorone, says, tmtive of its situation, of the character of its 
** that Chaucer had his Man of Law'es Tale principal iuhabitants, and of the factions hy 
from Gower’s Confessio Amantis.'* To Gower which it was distracted. But the Italian 
he thinks it came from an old English rhyme, chronitders, though well acquainted with the 
entitled Emare, wliich professes to be taken transactions of their native cities and pro- 
from a Breton lay. But Mr Ritson, by w'hom nnces, in their own times, possessed but 
Emare has been published, thiuks that its inaccurate information conceniiiig foreigir 
primary souree is the legendary life of OfFa, countries. Accordingly, those tales whicli 
King of the West Angles, attributed to Mat- relate to the affairs of other nations, are 
thew Paris. In Emare, the heroine who bears merely curious, as exhibiting in some degree 
that name is exposed on the sea in a boat, on the nature of the historical opinions, propa- 
account of licr refusing to comply with the gated and believed in the 14th centuiy'. 
incestuous proposals of her fattier. She is Thus, in the second of the IlHh day, it is 
driven on the coast of Wales, and married to related that William of Normandy got pos- 
the king of that country. Tlie story then session of the throne of England, having van- 
corresponds w'ith the Pecorone, except that, quished Taul, the king of the island, in a 
in the conclusion, the son of Emare serves great battle. After him reigned liis son Wii- 
ihe king as a cupbearer. While acting in liam, and his second son Henry, w*ho slew tbo 
this capacity, the monarch discovers him to blessed Thomas of Canterbury, because he 
be his child, and in cousec^uence Ands out his reproved him for his vices, and retaining the 
queen whom he had lost. This is also the tythes of the church ; on account of which 
story of the knight’s plot in the English Gesta murder God wrought a grejit judgment on 
Romanomm. It is thesubjoct, too, of a very him, for as he was riding in Paris with King 
old French romance, published in 4to, with- Lewis, a sow ran in between the feet of his 
out date, entitled Le Ruinau dc la Belle He- horse, so that be was tmnhlcd down, and the 
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king died in conaequence of the fall.' Henry MASSUCCIO DI SALERNO,* 

left Ills crown to hU son Stephen. That mo- 
narch bequeathed it to a second Henry, who who flourished about 1470. The date of the 
was followed by his son John. This prince composition of his tales, at least, cannot be 
WAS distinguished for his courtesy (questo re placed earlier, as he mentions in one of his 
Giovanni fu il piu cortese signor del ^luudo), stories the capture of Arzilla, which hap{>cned 
but dying without children, was succeeded in that year. Of the circumstances of the life 
by his brother Richard, &c. &c. I do not of this novelist, the little that may bo known 
know how King John (unless it w'as by his can only be gathered from his writings. He 
dastardly submission to the pope), obtained w*as a Neapolitan by birth, and a man of some 
such high reputation in Italy : but the novels rank and family : he seldom resided, however, 
of that countiy, particularly the Cento No- in his own country, the greater part of his 
velle Antiche, are full of instances of his life having been spent in the service of the 
generosity and courtesy. dukes of Milan. In his Procemium he asserts 

The last tale contains the history of Charles, the truth of his stories more vehemently than 
Count of Anjou, brother of St Louis. This usual. “lnvoco,’*Baystheauthor,^‘raltis8imo 
story occupies a fifth part of the whole work, Dio per testimonio che tutte son verisiinile 
and is by much too long to have been related historie ; e le piu negli nostri luoderni tempi 
at a stolen interview between a nun and an avenute.” It is pretended, in tlie same part 
enamoured cliaplain. In some of the MS. of Jiis work, that he liad tried to imitate the 
copies of the Pccorone, there is substituted language and idiom of Boccaccio ; an attempt, 
for this historical novel an account of an in- however laudable, in which he has been ex- 
trigue carried on by ayoungroan with a nun, treinely unsuccessful, as lus style bcornipted 
and of the extraordinary punishment that by the frequent use of the Neapolitan dialei-t, 
remained to him after his death. and his sentences are often strangely inverted. 

In no 8|>ecles of composition is the stagna- The tales of Massuccio, however, are more 
tion or degeneracy of national literature, original than those of most Italian novelists, 
which took place in Italy from the end of few being borrowed from Boccaccio, or even 
the 14th to the conclu^on of the 15th cen- from the Fabliaux. Whatever may be the 
tury, more remarkable than in tliat with merit of Massuccio, if we may judge from the 
w'hich w'e are now engaged. I know of no number of editions, he has been, next to the 
imitator of Boccaccio worthy to be mentioned father of Tuscan prose, the most popular of 
in the course of that period: the twelve all the authors of this class. His novels were 
novels of Gentile Sermini of Sienna, and those first published at Naples, folio, 1470 ; aftcr- 
of Fortini, both of whom lived during this wards at Venice, 1484 ; agmn in 1402, with- 
interva), are totally uninteresting ; yet in out date of place ; there was a 4to edition in 
them we may trace the origin of our most 1522, and three in 8vo, 1525, 1531, 1535, all 
ordinary jests, or, at least, a coincidence with at Venice. A subsequent Venetian edition, 
them; thus, the 10th of Sermini is the story 1541, and one printed at Naples about the 
of one stammei’er meeting another, and each same time, have been much mutilated and 


supposing that his neighbour intends to ridi- 
cule him. In the 8th novel of Fortini, a 
countryman is persuaded at market, by the 
repeat^ asservations of the by-standers, that 
the kids he had for sale were capons, and he 
disposes of them as such. 

Subsequent to Ser Oioranni, tho first nove- 
list deserving of notice is * 

1 Tlie Roman Catholics of tbs I4tb century seem 
to have held thii sow in the same respect tliat the 
J acobites ifid the liUU ^eiUUman m the veivei cotU^ who 


corrected, on account of the satire and reflec- 
tions on monks and ecclesiastics, of which the 
tales of Massuccio are full : indeed, the pro- 
fessed object of the work, as the author de- 
clares, is to expose " la guasla vita de fmti 
Religiosi.” 

The tales of Massuccio are divided into five 


parts, in each of which, at least in the three 

raiaed the hillock over which the horse of King Wil- 
liam stumbled. 


* II NovelUno : nel quale si contengono cinquanta 
NovoHe. 
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first, he seems to have had in view some par- 
tirular maxim, which he meant to establish or 
illustrate. In the first part, which contains 
ten novels, the scope of the stories is to show 
that God wiII,sooner or later, inflict venj^eance 
on dissolute monks, who in these talcs are 
generally brought to shame from being de- 
tected at a rendezvous. The first in this 
division is the story of a monk killed by a 
jealous husband, on account of an affair of 
gallantry. In this tale the amusement con- 
sists in the schemes devised for getting rid of 
the dead body. The husband places it in an 
appendage to a monastry, where it was sure 
to be early discovered : it is there found by 
the prior, who carries it to the door of the 
murderer, and, after some other adventures, 
it is finally tied to a young and unbroken 
horse. A lance is placed in the hand, and a 
shield tied round the neck. Those on the 
street, recognising the monk, believe him to 
bo mad, and attribute his death to the colt 
falling with him into a well. The origin of 
this tale is the fabliau entitled Le Saciistain 
de Cluui (Le Grand, iv. 2£2), or the thirty- 
first chapterof the English Gesta Romanomm. 
Strange as it may appear, this was a favourite 
tale both in France and England, and has 
been imitated by almost every novelist, and 
in all the languages of Europe. 

The principal object of the second part is to 
prove that the monks of those days invented 
many frauds to draw money from the credu- 
lous, and that in return they were often 
cozened by lajTnen. Thus, two Neapolitan 
sharpers had stolen a purse from a Genoese 
merchant. Having despoiled the unfortunate 
man, they arrived at Sienna, where the good 
St Uernardin was preaching with all possible 
effect and edification. One of the cheats ad- 
dressed the holy man with a hypocritical air. 
“ My reverend father,” said he, “ I am poor 
^t honest ; I have a very timorous and deli- 
conscience ; here is a purse which some 
am has lost and I have found. I would give 
a great deal, if I hod aught, to discover the 
owner, in order to restore it to him, but my 
honesty is all my property. I pray you to 
announce in your first discourse that if any 
one has lost this purse he may reclaim it ; you 
can restore it to him, for I place it in your 
hands.” The priest, as rcfjuestcd, made known 


the matter in his next sermon. On this the 
accomplice of the knave presented himself, as 
had been agreed on with his comrade, and 
claimed the purse. As he detailed exactly 
wliat it contained. Iris right to it was not 
doubted, and the priest gave it to him with a 
strong recommendation to bestow a part on 
the honest man who had restored it ; hot the 
pretended owner declared he could not afford 
to part with any tiring, and left the church, 
carrying the purse along rvith him. The 
saint believing that the corrscientions finder 
remained in want, solicited for him tire cluirity 
of the congregation ; every one was eager to 
recomperrse him, and the subscription was so 
large, that next day, when the Genoese mer- 
chant arrived to claim his purse, the preacher 
and Iris congregation could bestow on hire 
nothing but their benediction. 

The fourteenth talc, however, is on a differ 
ent topic from the former ones of the second 
part ; it is the story of a yotmg gentleman 
of Messina, who becomes eiramoured of the 
daughter of a rich Neapolitan miser. As the 
father kept his child perpetually shut up, the 
lover has recourse to stratagem. Pretending 
to set out on a long journey, he deposits with 
the miser a number of valirable effects, leav- 
ing, among other things, a female slave, who 
prepossesses the mind of the gird in favour of 
her master, and finally assists in the elopement 
of the young lady, and the robbery of her 
father’s jewels, w hich she carries along with 
her. It has already been shown that the 
stories of the bond and of the caskets in tho 
Merchant of Venice were borrowed from Italian 
navels, nor is it improbable tliat the avaricious 
father in this tale, the daughter so carefully 
shut up, the elopement of the lovers managed 
by the intervention of a servant, the robbery 
of the fatlier, and his grief on tho discovery, 
which is represented as divided between tho 
loss of his daughter and ducats, may have 
suggested the third plot in Sliakspeare's drama 
— the love and eloirement of Jessica and Lo- 
' renzo. 

The third book, which, like the preceding 
ones, consists of ten stories, is intended to allow 
that the greatest and finest ladies of Italy, in 
the author's time, indulged in gallantries of a 
nature which did them very little honour 
indeed. Of these tales, the heroes are, for 
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the most part, grooms, negroes, and mule- 
teers. 

I II the twenty following stories of Afassuccio 
there arc related lure adventures, which have 
sometimes a fortunate and sometimes a disas- 
trous Lssue, and which are conducted to their 
termination by means occasionally ingenious, 
hut always unlikely or incredible. 

41. Is the story of two brothers from 
France, who, during their residence at Flor- 
ence, fell in lore with two sisters of tliat city. 
One of these sisters, though married, makes 
an assignation with her lover, and while sire 
remains with him during night his brother 
is sent to lie down by the husband, that the 
blank may not be perceived. Day-light ap- 
proaches without any prospect of his being 
relieved from this uncomfortable and precaii- 
ous situation. At length the whole family 
bursts in with lights, when be is informed 
that the husband is from homo, and is much 
tantalised gn discovering that he has passed 
the night with the unmarried sister of whom 
he was eiramoured. I have mentioned this 
story as it lias been copied in one of the novels 
of Scarron — la Precaution inutile. It is also 
the second novel of Parabosco, and it is, per- 
h.aps, more probable that Scarron borrowed 
from him than from Massuccio, because in 
Parabosco, ns in the French tale, the scene is 
laid in Spain, and not in Italy. It abio sug- 
gested the incidents of one of the Novelas 
Kxemplares of Cervantes, the story of Don 
Lewis de Castro and Rodrigo de Montalvo, in 
Guzman d’ Alfarache (Part ii.e. 4), and the 
]dut of tlie Little French Lawyer in Beaumont 
and Fletcher, which, next to Rule a Wife and 
have a Wife, is generally considered as the 
best of their comedies. 

45. A Castilian scholar, passing through 
Avignon to Bologna, bribes the good-will of a 
lady of some rank at the former place. He 
grievously repents the price he liad paid, 
and farther prosecuting his journey towards 
1 taly, meets at an inn with the lady's husband, 
who was returning to France. Tliis gentleman 
inquires the cause of his distress ; and the 
scholar, after some hesitation, not knowing 
who he is informs him of his adventure at 
Avignon, and the name of the lady who was 
concerned in it. The husband, with much 
entreat'’ prcvailsou his new-acquired friend to 


return to Avignon, where he is not a little dis- 
concerted at being conducted to sup at a house 
which he had so much cause to remember. 
After a splendid entertainment, the husband 
upbraids bis wife with her conduct, compels 
her to return the ill-gained money to the 
scholar, dismisses him with much civility, 
and afterwards secretly poisons his wife. Part 
of this story has probably been suggested by 
the second of the first day of the Pecorone. 
(See p. 248.) 

The origin of Shakspeare's Romeo and 
Juliet has generally been referred to the 
Giuletta of Luigi da Porto. This tale hlr 
Douce has attempted to trace as far back as 
the Greek romance by Xenophon Ephesiiis ; 
but when it is considered that tills work was 
not published in the lifetime of Luigi da 
Porto, I do not think the resemblance so 
strong as to induce us to believe that it was 
seen by tliat novelist. His Giuletta is evi- 
dently borrowed from the thirty -third novel 
of Massuccio, which must unquestionably bo 
regarded as the ultimate origin of the cele- 
brated drama of Shaks)ieare, though it has 
escaped, as far as I know, the notice of his 
numerous commentators. In the story o> 
Massuccio, a young gentleman, who resided 
in Sienna, is privately manied by a friar to a 
lady of the same place, of wliom he was 
deeply enamoured. Mariotto, the husband, 
is forced to fly from his country, on account 
of having killed one of his fellow-citizens in 
a squabble on the streets. An interview' takra 
place between him and his wife before the 
separation. After the deiorture of Maiiotto, 
Gianuozza, the bride, is pressed by her friends 
to marry ; she discloses her perplexing situa- 
tion to the friar, by whom tlie nuptial cere- 
mony had been performed. He gives her a 
soporific powder, which she drinks dissolved 
in water ; and the effect of this narcotic is so 
strong that she is believed to be dead by her 
friends, and interred according to custom. 
The accounts of her death reach her husband 
in Alexandria, whither he had fled, before the 
arrival of a special messenger, who had been 
despatched by the friar to acquaint him with 
the real posture of aSairs. Mariotto furth- 
w'ith returns in despair to his own country, 
and proceeds to lament over the tomb of bis 
bride. Before this time she had recovered 
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from her lethargy, and had set out for Alex- was founded on the ancient annals of his 

aiidria in quest of lier husltand, wlio mean- country. In his drama the princess of Adria 

while is apprehended and executed for the is in love with I.alinu3, wlio was the son of 

murder he had formerly coniinitted. Gian- her father’s bitterest enemy, and had slain her 

nosza, finding he w'as not in Egypt, returns brother in battle. Tiie princess is offered in 

to Sienna, and learning his unhappy fate, marriage to the king of the Sabines : in this 

retires to a convent, where she soon after dies, distress she consults a magician, who admi- ^ 

Tlie catastrophe here is different from the nisters an opiate. She is soon after found 

novel of Luigi da Porto and the drama of apparently dead, and her body is deported in 

Shakspeare, but there is a perfect correspond- the royal sepulchre. Latinus, hearing of her 

ence in the preliminary incidents. The tale decease, poisons himself, and comes in the 

of Massuccio was written about 1470, which agonies sf death to the tomb of the princess. 

was long prior to the age of Luigi da Porto, She awakens, and a tender scene ensues — the 

who died in 1631, or of Cardinal Bembo, to lover expires in the arms of his mistress, who 

whom some have attributed the greater part immediately stabs herself. In this play there | 

of tlie composition. Nor was it published till is a garrulous old nurse, and it appears, frem | 

some years after the death of Luigi, having the coincidence of several passages pointed out i 

been first printed at Venice in 1636. Itafter- by Mr Walker in his Memoir on Italian Tra- 

wards api>eared in 1.639, and lastly at Vicenza, g^y, that the drama of Luigi da Oroto must 

1731, 4to. These different editions vary as to have been seen by Shakspeare. The story of | 

some trifling incidents, but in all the principal Romeo and Juliet, which was thus popular 

circumstances, except those of the catastrophe, and prevalent in Italy, passed at an early 

the novel of Luigi da Porto coincides with period into France. It was told in the intro- 

that of Massuccio. In the dedication Luigi duction to a French translation of Boccaccio’s 

says, that wliilc ser>’ing as a soldier in Friuli, Philocopo by Adrian Sevin, published in 1542, r 

the tale was related to him by one of his and is there related of two Slavonians who 

archers (who always attended him) to beguile resided in the Morea. The lover kills bis 

the solitary road that leads from Oradisca to nristress’s brother : he is forced to fly, but 

Udino. In this story the lovers are privately promises to return and imn off w ith her : she 

married by a friar. Romeo is obliged to fly meanwhile pei-suades a friar to give her a 

on account of the murder of a Capulet. | sopoiific potion fur the convenience of elo)>e- 

After his departure the bride’s relations jment. A vessel is procured by the lover, but, 

insist on giving her in marriage. She drinks not knowing the lady's ]»rt of the stratagem, 

n soporific jiowder dissolved in water, and is he is struck with despair at beholding her 

s\il>sequently buried. The news of her death funeral on landing. He follows the proces- 

come to Romeo before the messenger sent by sion to the place of interment, and there stabs 

the friar. He hastens to the tomb of Giuletta, himself ; when his mistress awakens she stabs 

and there poisons himself ; she awakens from herself also. Froir Bandello the tale was 

her trance before his death ; he soon after transferred into the collection of tragic stories 

expires, and Giuletta dies of grief. It is said by Bclleforest, and published at Lyons, 16B4. 

in Johnson’s Shakspeare, that this story is I In this country it was inserted in Paynter’s 

related as a true one in Girolamo de laCkirte’s Palace of Pleasure, but it was from the me- 

Ilistory of Verona. It is also told as a matter trical history of Romeus and Giuliet that 

of fact in the ninth of the second part of Shakspeare chiefly borrowed his plot, as has 

Bundello, which corresponds precisely with been shown by many minute points of re- 

thc tale of Luigi da Porto. Bandello’s novel semblance. It was by this composition that 

is dedicated to the celebrated Fracastoro, and ' he was so wretchedly misled in his catas- 

the incident is smd to have happened in the trophe, as to omit the incident of Juliet being 

time of Bartolommeo de la Sc^. Luigi da roused before the death of her husband, which 

Groto, Burnamed the Cieco d’Adria, one of the is the only novel and aflecting circumstance 

early romantic poets of Italy, who wrote a in the tale of Luigi da Porto, and the only 

drama on this subject, declares, that bis plot one in which he has excelled Massuccio. From 
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the garbled and corrupt translations to which 
he had recourse, the English drainatUt has 
seldom improved on the incidents of the' 
Italian novels. His embellishments consist in 
the beauty and justness of his sentimenU, and 
the magic of his language. 

Heaides the Romeo and Juliet of Shahspeare, | 
and the Italian play already mentioned, there 
are two Spanish dramas on the subject of 
Homoo and Juliet ; one hy Fernando Koxas, 
who was contemporary with 8haksi»care, and 
the other hy the celebrated Lojk?z de Vega. 
The former coincides precisely with Romeo 
and Juliet ; in the latter, ttio names are 
changed, and the catastrophe is totally dif- 
ferent. Thus the lover, who con'es)>onds to 
Romeo, comes to lament at the tomb of his 
mistress, but without having taken prison, and 
the Jady having recovered from the effects of 
the soporific draught, they fiy to an old un- 
inhabited chateau belonging to her father, 
which be seldom visited. Meanwhile the 
father resolves to console himself for the loss 
of his daughter by entering into a second 
marriage, and goes to celebrate the nuptial 
festival at the castle where the lovers had 
sought refuge. On his first arrival he l>eholds 
his daughter, and supposing her to a spirit, 
he is struck with remorse. The la^ly aids the 
deception, reproaches him as the cause of her 
death, and declares that he can only obtain 
pardon by reconciling himself to her injured 
lover. On his suddeu ajipearance the old man 
declares, that were his daughter yet alive, he 
Would willingly bestow her on him in mar- 
riage ; and the fond pair embrace this favour- 
id)le opportunity of throwing themselves at 
the feet of the father, to claim fulfilment of 
his promise. . 

SABADINO DELLI ARIEXTI,* 

who comes next to Mossuccio in the chrono- 
logical order of Italian novelists, was a citizen 
of Bologna, and a man of some note in his own 
district. He is said to have been a great clas- 
sical scholar, and to have written a valuable 
history of his native city. Ills tales, which 
arc dedicated to Duke Hercules of Ferrara, are 
entitled Le Porrettano, because, as the author 

* Le Porrettone, do«e si tratta di setUntuna No- 
velic, con amorosissinu document! c dicLioraiioiiu 


informs us, they were written fur the amu.se- 
ment of the ladies and gentlemen who one 
season attended the baths of Porretta in the 
vicinity of Bologna. The date of the compo- 
sition of tlicse stories is supposed to he nearly 
the same with that of the first edition, whicli 
was published in 1483 at Bologna: Since 

that time there have been four or five impres- 
sions, the latest of which is earlier than the 
middle of the Ifith century. Of the seventy- 
one novels which this author has wiitteu, 
some describe tragical events, hut the greater 
numl>erare light and pleasant adveiiturcs, or 
merely rej>artccs and bon-mots. All of them 
are written in a style which is accounted bar- 
barous, being full of Lombard phrases and 
expressions. 

The fourth of Sabadino is from the eighth 
of Petrus Alphonsus, where a vinc-dresser’a 
wife is engaged w ith a gallant while her hus- 
band works in his vineyard. The husband 
returns, having wounded one eye, but the 
woman, by kissing him on the other, con- 
trives her lover’s escape. This is the forty- 
fourth of Malespini, twent^’-thini of Bandello, 
and sixteenth of the Cent Nouvelles Noii- 
velles. It also occurs in the Arcadia dl 
Brenta (p. 131); the Contes du Sicur d* 
Ouville, &c. &c. 

20. Is a tolerable stoiy* of a knavi.sh citizen 
of Araldo, who borrow's tw'cnty ducats fn)iu 
a notaiy'. As the citizen refused to jiay at tho 
I time he promised, and as no evidence existed 
of the loan, he is summoned, at the solicita- 
tion of the notaiy, to be examined befoi-e the 
Podesta. He alleges to his creditor, os an 
excuse for not appearing, that his clothes arc 
in pawn, an oh.staclo which the notary re- 
moves hy lending him his cloak. Thus 
equipped he proceeds to the hall of justice, 
and is examined ajiart from his creditor by 
the magistrate, lie ]>ositively denies tho 
debt, and attributes the charge to a strango 
whim which had lately seized the notary, of 
thinking every thing his own property: “ For 
instance,” continues he, “if you ask him whoso 
I mantle this is tliat I w*car, he will instant ly 
j lay claim to it.” The notary being called in 
and questioned, answera of course as his debtor 
foretold, and is, in consequence, accounted a 

dell anima; cun iina di«{iuta e scnUnz.i c*hi del>i*a 
tcnerc il priiiio luogo il Bvttore, o il Cavaiicro, Ac. 

If 
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madman by all who are present. The judge 
orders the poor man to be taken care of, and 
the defendant is allowed to retun both the 
ducats and mantle. 

CO. A gentleman of the illustrious family 
of Bolognini in Italy, entered into the service 
of Ladislaus, King of Sicily, and became a 
jreat favourite of his maker. Being his 
huntsman, falconer, and groom, besides prime 
uiinister, he met with many accidents in the 
course of his emjdoyments ; one day his eye 
was struck out by a branch of a tree, and on 
another occasion he was rendered lame for 
the rest of his life hy falling over a precipice. 
His address, however, remained, and his know- 
ledge of the art of succeeding in a court. On 
one occasion, while following Ladislaus to 
Naples, the bark in which he sailed was 
scjiaratcd in a storm from the king’s vessel, 
and seized by corsairs, who carried him to 
Durbary, and disposed of him to certain 
Arabians. By them he was conveyed to the 
most remote part of their deserts, and sold, 
under the name of Eliseo, to an idolatrous 
monarch in that region. At first he kept his 
master's camels, but rose by degrees to be his 
vizier and favourite. He filled this situation 
a long time, but at length the king died. It 
w as the custom of the country, on an occasion 
Ilf that sort, to cut the throats of all those 
who had discharged high employments about 
the person of the monarch, and inter them 
along with their master. Eliseo, of course, 
was an indispensable character at this cere- 
mony. In an assembly of tlie great council 
and people, which was held preparatory to its 
celebration, he thus addressed them : — “ My 
lords and gentlemen, I would esteem myself 
too happy to follow my master to the other 
world, but you perceive that being blind and 
lame, and of a delicate constitution, I cannot 
render him services so effectual as some other 
lords and gentlemen present, who are strong 
and well-made, and who, berides, having the 
use of their limbs, will reach him much earlier 
than I can. I am only fit for conversation, 
and to bring him the news of the state. After 
the funeral ceremonies, in which the great 
officers of his deceased majesty will readily 
officiate, you will choose a king. I had best 
postpone my departure till the election is 
over, and bear the respects of the new sove- 


reign to his predecessor.” He then enlarged 
on the qualities which their future monarch 
should possess, and said such fine and popular 
things on this subject, that he nut only 
obtained the respite he solicited, but was 
unanimously ehosen king after the interment 
of the lute sovereign and the officers of his 
household. Every luition has been fond of 
relating stories of the advancement of their 
countrymen in foreign lands by the force of 
talents. In this country, Turkey has gene- 
rally been fixed on as the theatre of promo- 
tion. The above stories may, perhaps, appear 
dull to the reader ; they are, nevertheless, a 
very favourable specimen of the merit and 
originality of Sabadino. 

This author was the last of the Italian no- 
velists who wrote in the 16th century, and 

AGNOLO FIRENZUOLA 

is the first of the succeeding age. This writer 
was an inhabitant of Florence, and an abbot 
of Vallombrosa ; but his novels, which are 
ten in number, are not such as might be ex- 
pected from his clerical rituation. Most of 
them are interwoven in his Ragioruunenti, 
printed at Florence, 1648. He tells us that 
a mistress, who lived with him, intended 
letters ragionamenti, but that she died of a 
fever before she could execute this design, 
which, while on her death-bed, slie solicited 
him to accomplish. This story is probalily 
feigned, but it seems a singular fiction fur ou 
ecclesiastic. 

The first tale of Fircnzuola, is one that has 
become veiy common in modem novcb and 
romance. A young man being shipwrecked 
on the coast of Barbary, is picked up by soma 
fishermen, and sold to the bashaw of Tunis. 
He there liecomcs a great favourite of his 
master, and still more of his mistress, whom 
he persuades not only to assist in his esca|io, 
but to accompany him in his flight. The 
seventh is a story repeated in many of the 
Italian novels. A person lays out a sum to 
be paid as the dowery of a young woman 
when she is married. The mother, in order 
to get hold of this money, comes to the bene- 
factor, accompanied by her daughter, and a 
person who assumed the character of husband. 
The donor insists that the new-married couple 
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should remain all ni;;1it in his house, and as- 
signs them the same a|iartinent. Firenzuoln 
had this stoiy from the fourteenth of Furtini, 
and it has been imitated in the novels of 
Grazzini, called Le Lasca (Part 2. N. 10). 
Most of the other tales of Firenzuola, in 
which the chief characters are nuns and 
monks, can liardly be extracted. They are 
all, however, accounted remarkable for that 
elegance of style which distinguishes the 
works of Firenzuola. These consist of two 
dialogues on beauty, a few comedies, and a 
free translation of the Ass of Apuleius. 

About the same time with Firenzuola lived 
Luigi da Porto, whose novel lias already been 
mentioned, and the celebrated Molza, who 
wrote a hundred novels, all of which hare 
been lost except four, and none of them, while 
extant, obtained a reputation equal to his 
other works. Nearly at the same period in 
wlilcii Molza and Firenzuola flourished, 

GIOVANNI BREVIO, 

a Venetian canon of Ceneda, wrote six novels, 
which were accounted remarkable for the 
liveliness of their style. They were published 
at Rome along with his Rime in 1545, Oro. 
The first is the story of a lady who brought 
a lover to her house during the absence of 
her husband, who, returning unexpectedly, is 
surjirised at the preparations for a supper, and 
in the heat of resentment upbraids his wife, 
and throws every thing into confusion. Mean- 
while the lover had fled unseen to the house 
of a neighbour, who, at his solicitation, came 
with him and reproached the husband for 
breaking up a party he was entertaining, and 
fur whose accommodation the lady had fa- 
voitred him with the loan of the house. 

2. A priest extorts money by passing for a 
cardinal. 

3. Is the story of a father ruined by the 
extravagance of children, who afterwards 
neglect him. He pretends he has found a 
treasure. They treat him well for the rest 
of his life, but find empty coffers at his death. 
It is difficult to understand what comfort the 
father could receive in the attention or ca- 
resses of such a family. This novel is the 
subject of Piron’s comedy of the Fils Ingrats, 
afterwards published by him under the title 


of L'Ecole des Peres, the representation of 
which, in 172H, was the eisjch of the revival 
of the Omedie Larmoian/e. In the drama, 
however, the fiction of the treasure is in- 
vented by the father's valet, and entraps the 
young men into a restitution of the wealth 
they had obtained, in order to get the whole 
by this proof of disinterested affection. The 
story is also in the Pieuses Recreations d’ 
Angelin Oazec, and is told in the Colloquia 
Mensalia of Lutlier, among other examples, 
to deter fathers from dividing their property 
during life among their children — a practice 
to which they are in general little addicted. 

4. Is the renowned tale of Belfagor. This 
story, with merely a difference of ruimes, wns 
originally told in an old Latin MS., which is 
now lost, bnt which, till the period of the 
civil wars in France, remained in the library 
of Saint Martin de Tours. But whether Brevio 
or Machiavel first exhibited the tale in an 
Italian garb, has been a matter of dispute 
among the critics of their country. It was 
printed by Brevio during his life, and nnder 
his own name, in 1515; and with the name 
of Machiavel, in 1540, which was about 
eighteen years after that historian's death. 
Both writers probably borrowed the incidents 
from the Latin MS., for they could scarcely 
have copied from each other. The story is 
Iiemdes in the Nights of Straparola, but much 
mutilated ; and has also been imitated by 
Fontaine. The following is the ontline of the 
tale, as related by Machiavel. All the souls 
which found their way to hell, complained 
that they had been brought to that melan- 
choly predicament by means of their wives : 
Minos and Rhadamanthus reported the case to 
Pluto, who sunimnnod an infernal council to 
coruult on the best mode of ascertaining the 
truth or falsehood of such statements. After 
some deliberation it was determined that on 
of their number should be sent into the world 
endowed with a hnnun form, and subjected 
to human passions ; that he should be ordered 
to choose a wrife as early as possible, and after 
remaining above ground for ten years, should 
report to his infernal master the benefits and 
burdens of matrimony. Though this pla. 
was unanimously approved, none of the fiends 
were disposed voluntarily to undertake the 
commission, but the lot at length fell on Ui 4 
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arch-demon Belfagor. Having received the 
endowments of a handsome person, and abun- 
dant wealtli, he settled in Florence under the | 
luime of Roderic of Castile, and gave out that 
he had acquired his fortune in the east. As 
he waa a well-bred gentleman-like demon, he 
found no difficulty in being introduced to the 
first families of the place, and of obtuning in 
marriage a young woman of high rank and 
unblemished reputation. The expense of line 
clothes and furniture, for which his wife had 
a taste, he did not grudge, but as her family 
were in indifferent circumstances, he was 
obliged to fit oat her brothers for the Levant. 
His lady, too, being somewhat of a scold, no 
servant remained long with him, and all were 
of course more anxious -to waste than save 
tlieir master's substance. Finally, being dis- 
appointed in his hopes of obtaining remittances 
from his brothers-in-law, he is forced to escape 
from his creditors. During their pursuit he 
b for some time concealed by a peasant, 
whose fortune he promises to make in return. 
Having disclosed to him the secret of hb real 
name and origin, he undertakes to possess the 
daughter of a rich citizen of Florence, and 
not to leave her till the peasant comes to her 
relief. As soon as the countryman heats of 
the yonng lady’s possession, he repairs to her 
father’s house, and promises to cure her by a 
certain form of exorcism. He then approaches 
the ear of the damsel ; “ Roderic,”,says he, “ I 
am come, remember your promise." “ I 
shall,” whbpers he ; “ and, to make you still 
richer, after leaving this girl I shall possess the 
daughter of the king of Naples." The peasant 
obtaiiu so much fame by thb cure, that he is 
sent for to the Neapolitan princess, and re- 
ceives a handsome reward for the expulsion 
of Belfagor. At his departure the demon 
reminds him tliat he has fulfilled his promise, 
and that he b now determined to effect his 
min. In prosecution of thb plan he possesses 
the daughter of Lewb VII. of France, and, as 
he anticipated, the peasant b immediately 
sent for. A scene is here described, resem- 
bling that in the fabibu Le Vilain Medecin, 
and Moliere’s Medecin malgrd Ini. The rustic 
was forcibly carried to the capital of France, 
and, on his arrival, he in vain represented that 
certain demons were so obdurate they could 
not be expelled, The king plainly stated, 


that he must either cure hb daughter or be 
hanged. All hb private entreaties being un- 
able to prevail on Belfagor to dislodge, he 
had recourse to stratagem. He ordere<l a 
scaffold, with an altar to be erected, whither 
the princess was conductc<l, and mass per- 
formed, all which preparations Belfagor treateil 
with profound contempt. In the middle of 
the ceremonies, however, as had been pre- 
viously arranged, a great band, with drums 
and trumpets, approached with much clamour 
on one side. “ What is this 1 ” said Belfagor ; 
“ O, my dear Rodcric,” answered the peasant, 
“ there is your wife coming in search of you .’’ 
At these words Belfagor leajicd out of the 
princess, and descended to hell to confirm tho 
statement, the truth of which he hod been 
commissioned to ascertain. 

The notion of this story is ingenious, ami 
might have been productive of entertaining 
incident, had Belfagor been led, by his con- 
nubial connexion, from one crime to another. 
But Belfagor b only unfortunate, and in no 
respect guilty : nor did any thing occur during 
hb abode on earth, that testified the power of 
woman in leading us to final condemnation. 
The story of the peasant, and the possession 
of the princesses, bears no reference to the 
original idea with which the tale commences, 
and has no connexion with the object of the 
infernal deputy’s terrestrial sojourn. 

This novel has suggested the plot of an ohi 
English comedy, called Grim, the Collier of 
Croydon, printed 1602 ; and also Belphegor, 
or the Marriage of the Devil, 1601. 

GIROLAMO PARABOSCO,' 

who lived about the year 16.50, was a cele- 
brated musician, and a poet like most of the 
other Italian novelists. Though bom at Pla- 
centium, he jiassed the greater part of his life 
at Venice, where he acquired that intimate 
acquaintance with the manners of the inha- 
bitanb which b conspicuous in his work. 
Hb tales commence with an eulogy on that 
city, which he makes the theatre of their 
relation. He feigns that seventeen gentlemen, 
among whom were Peter Aretine, and Speron 
Speroni, agreed, according to a custom at 
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Venice, to pass a few days in huts erected in 
the water, for the amusement of fishing, at a 
sliort distance from the city. The weather 
proving unfavourable for that divenion on 
their first arrival, they employed themselves 
with relating tales. This entertainment con- 
tinued fur three days, and, as each gentleman 
tells a story, the whole number amounts to 
seventeen. These, intermixed with songs and 
reflections, were published first at Venice 
without date, and afterwards at the same 
place in 1S52 and 1558. Some of these stories 
are tragical, and others comical. Though 
there were no ladies present, and Peter 
An^tine was of the party, the tales are less 
immoral than most imitations of Doccaccio. 
It is needless, however, to give any examples, 
as they are of the same species with other 
Itali.an novels — had little influence on suhse- 
<|ucnt compositions, and possess no great in- 
terest or originality ; thus, the 2d of Parabosco 
coincides with the 4Ist of Moseuccio ; the 4th 
has been suggested by the 10th of the 4th day 
of Hiwcaccio ; the let part of the 6th is from 
the Meunier d’ Aleus, through the medium 
of the 100th of Saechetti, the 2d part is from 
the 8th of the 8th day of the Decameron, &c. 
Ac. There are nine stories in the first day 
of Parabosco, and seven in the second, which 
concludes with the discussion of four ques- 
tions, as whether there is most pleasure in 
hoi« or enjoyment. In the third day there 
is only one tale, and the rest of the time is 
occupied with the relation of bon-mots, which 
arc methodically divided into the defensive, 
aggressive, &c. They are in general very in- 
ditferent: a musician playing in a brutal 
compan}', is told he is an Orpheus. A man 
performing on a lute asserts he had never 
learnt to play, and is desired to reserve his 
assurances for those who supimse he has. 
One boasted he knew a knave by sight, whence 
it is inferred by a person present that he 
must have often studied his mirror, &c. &c. 
Though Parabosco has only left seventeen 
novels, it would appear that he had intended 
to favour the public with a hundred, which 
must have been nearly ready for publication 
from what ho says in one of his letters ; — 
“ Spero fra pochi giomi mandar fuora Cento 
Novclle ; diciasettc delle quali per ora n’ ho 
manduto in questi miei iiiporti.” 


MARCO CADEMOSTO DA LODI' 

was an ecclesiastic, and lived in the Roman 
court daring the ponificatea of Leo X. and 
Clement VIL, by both of whom he was 
patronised. His six novels were printed at 
Rome in 1 643, along with his rime, for he too 
was a poet like the other Italian novelists. 
He informs us in his Procemium, that he had 
lost twenty-seven tales he had written during 
the sack of Rome, all of which were founded 
on fact ; of the six that remain, the only one 
that is tolerable is that of an old man, who, 
by will, leaves his whole fortune to hospitals. 
An ancient and faithful servant of the family 
having learned the nature of this iniquitous 
testament, informs his master’s sons. In tho 
course of the night on which the old gentle- 
man dies, he is removed to another room, and 
the domestic, in concert with the young men, 
lies down in his place ; he then sends for a 
notary, and dictates a will in favour of his 
master's sons, bequeathing himself, to their 
no small disappointment, an enormous legacy. 

We shall be detained but a short while with 
the remaining Italian novelists, as they have 
in a great measure only imitated their prede- 
cessors, and frequentlyindeedmerelyrepcated, 
in different language, wliat had formerly been 
told. 

The succeeding novelists are chiefly distin- 
guished from those who had gone before them 
by more frequent employment of sanguinary 
incidents, and the introduction of scenes of 
incredible atrocity and accumulated horrors. 
None of their number have carried these to 
greater excess than 

GIOVANNI GIRALDI CINTIIIO,* 

author of the Ecatommithi, and the earliest 
of the remaining novelists, who, from their 
merit or popularity, are at all worthy of being 
mentioned. Cinthio was bom at Ferrara, 
early in the 16th century ; he was secretary to 
Hercules II., duke of Ferrara, and was a 
scholar and poet of some eminence. His death 
happened in 1673, but farther notices con- 
cerning his life may be found in Barotti’s 

1 Sonetti ed sltro rime, con alcuno Novclle. 

t nccatomniitlii, orvero Cento Novclle di Giraldi 
Ciniliiv 
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Defence of the Ferrarese Aathois againet the 
Censure of Fontanini. It would appear from 
an address with which he concludes, that his 
tales liad been written at an early period of 
life, and retouched after a long intefral : — 

PoBcia ch' a te, laror de inioi prinil anni, 

Acx'io c* liabbia ncl (tnol qualchc ristoro. 

Hi chiaman Dell eta grave gll aAanni, &e. 

and ag^, 


Dunqne ao stats sei gran tempo occolta, 
O de mici glovenili anni fatica. 

In cul studio gia posi, e ours molta. 


The novels of Cinthio were first printed in 
1505, at Montreal, in Sicily, 2 vols. Bvo ; after- 
wards at Venice, 1500; and thirdly, at the 
same place, in 1674. Though the title of 
Hecatommithi imports, that the book contains 
a hundred talcs, it in fact consists of a hun- 
dred and ten ; as there are ten stories in tlie 
introduction which precedes the first d^ade. 
The whole work is divided into two ports, 
each of which includes five decades, and every 
decade, os the name implies, comprehends ten 
stories. 

The introduction contains examples of the 
liappincss of connubial, and the miseries of 
illicit love. The first decade is miscellaneous ; 
2. llistories of amours carried on in opposi- 
tion to the will of relatives or superiors ; 3. 
Of the infidelity of wives and husbands ; 4. 
Of those who, laying snares for others, accom- 
plish their own nrin ; 6. Examples of con- 
nubial fidelity in trying circumstances ; 0. 
Acts of generosity and courtesy ; 7. Bon-mots 
and sayings ; 8. Examples of ingratitude ; 9. 
Remarkable vicissitudes of fortune ; 10. Atti 
<li Caral/eria. 

Cinthio deduces the relation of these mul- 
tifarious tales from the sack of Rome in 1627. 
He feigns, that on account of the confusion 
and pestilence by which that event was fol- 
lowed, ten ladies and gentlemen sailed for 
Marseilles, and, during the voyage, related 
stories for each other’s entertainment. Thus, 
in many external circumstances, Cinthio has 
imitated Boccaccio ; as, in the escape from the 
]>estitence, which b tlie cause of the relation 
of many Italian novels — the number of the 
tales — the Greek appellation bestowed on 
them, and the limitation to a particular sub- 




ject during each day. In the tales, however, 
little resemblance can be traced. The style 
of Cinthio b bboured, while extravagance 
and improbability are the chief characterbtics 
of his incidents. It b asserted, in a preface to 
the third edition ef the Ecatommithi, that all 
the stories are founded on fact ; but certainly 
none of the Italian noveb have less that ap- 
pearance, except where he has ransacked the 
ancient histories of Greece and Rome for 
horrible evenb. At the end of the 5th de- 
cade, the story of Lucretb b told of a Dalma- 
tian lady. The 3d of the 8th decode, where 
a Scythbn princess agrees with her sbter'e 
husband to murder their consorts, and after- 
wards ascend the throne, by poisoning the 
old king, over whose dead body hb guilty 
daughter drives her chariot, b nothing more 
than the story of Tullb and Lucius Tar- 
quinius Superbus. Sometimes Cinthio has 
only given a dark and gloomy colouring to 
the inventions of preceding novelbb. For 
example, the 4th of the 4th decade b just the 
story of Richard Minutolo in the Decameron 
(see p. 218), except that the contriver 
of the fraud b a villainous sbve, iirstead of 
a gay and elegant gentleman, and that the 
lady, on tlie artifice being discovered, stabs 
the traitor and herself, in place of being re- 
conciled to her lover, as represented by Boc- 
caccio. 

Of the stories which are hb own invention, 
the 2d tale of the 2d decade b a striking ex- 
ample of those incidenbof accumubted horror 
and atrocity, in which Cinthio seems to have 
chiefly delighted, and which border on the 
ludicrous when carried to excess. Orbecche, 
daughter of Sulmone, King of Perna, fell in 
love with a young Armenbn, called Orontes, 
and for his sake refused the hand of the Prince 
of Parthia, who had been selected as her hus- 
band by her father. Sulmone long remained 
ignorant of the cause of her disobedience, 
but at last discovered that she was privately 
married to Orontes, and had two children by 
him. The unfortunate family escape from hb 
vengeance, and readed for nine years in an 
enemy’s country. At the end of this period 
Sulmone feigned that he had foigiven his 
daughter, and persuaded her husliand to come 
to the capital of Persia with his two childron, 
but embraced an opportunity o( making away 
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with them at the first interview. On the 
arrival of his daughter, who followed her 
husband to Persia, he received her with ap- 
)>arent tenderness, and informed her he had 
prepared a magnificent nuptial present. He 
then invited her to lift a veil which concealed 
tiiree basons. In one of these she found the 
head of her husband, and in the two others 
the bodies of her chiidren, and the poniards 
with which they had been slain still remain- 
ing in their throats. Orl>ecche seized the 
daggers, presented them to her father, and 
begged he would complete his vengeance. 
The Wing returned them with a ghastly com- 
posure, assuring her that no farther revenge 
was desired by him. This tattg froid, which 
seemed so ill warranted by circumstances, 
exas|<erated Orbecche to such a degree, that 
slie threw herself on her father, and forthwith 
despatched him. No other person now re- 
maining to be massacred (as her mother and 
brother had been slain by Sulmone, in the 
early part of his reign), she plunged one of 
tlie poniards into her own bosom. On this 
tale, as on several others of the Ecatommithi, 
the author himself has founded a tragedy, 
which is one of the most ancient and most 
esteemed in the Italian language. 

The 7th of the 3d decade, which is much 
in the same style, though more interesting 
and patlietic, has furnished Shakspeare with 
the plot of the tragedy of Othello. Uesde- 
mona, a Venetian lady, being struck with 
admiration at the noble qualities of a Moor, 
called Othello, timrried him in defiance of her 
kindred, and accompanied him to C^'prus, 
where he had reedived a high command from 
the republic. The Moor's standard-bearer, or 
ancient, who was a great favourite of his 
master, became enamoured of Dcsdemoim. 
Exasperated at her refusal to requite his 
affection, and jealous of the Moor's captain 
whom he believed to be her favoured lover, 
he resolved on the destruction of both. The 
cai>tain haring been deprived of his comnumd, 
fur some militaiy offence, and the ensign 
understanding tlmt Desdemona solicited her 
husirand with much earnestness for his re- 
storation, seized this o|)|>ortunity of instil- 
ling suspicion into tire mind of the Moor. He 
aflenvai-ds stole a handkerchief wliich she 
had received from her husband, and which 


the ensign informed him had been bestowed 
on the captain. The jealou^ of the Moor 
received strength, when, on asking Iris wife 
for the handkerchief, he found she was unable 
to produce it, and was confirmed by the ensign 
afterwards contriving to show it to the Moor 
in the hands of a woman in tire captain's 
house. Othello now resolved on the death of 
bis wife and the captain. The ensign was 
employed in the murder of the latter : he 
failed in the attempt, but afterwards, in con- 
cert with the Moor, despatched Desdemona, 
and pulled down port of tire house, that it 
might be believed she hod been crushed in its 
ruins. Soon after Othello conceived a violent 
hatred against tire ensign, and deprived him 
of the situation he held. Enraged at this 
treatment, he revealed to tlie senate the crimes 
of his master, who was in consequence recalled 
from Cyprus. The torture to which he was 
brought had no effect in extorting a confes- 
sion. Banishment, consequently, was the 
only penalty' inflict^, but he was afterwards 
privately murdered in the place of his exile 
by the relations of Desdemona. The ensign 
subsequently expired on the rack, to which 
he was put for a crime totally unconnected 
with the main subject of the novel. 

It may be remarked, that in the drama of 
Shakspieare, logo is not urged on, as in Cintliio, 
by love turned to hatred, but by a jealousy of 
the Moor and his own wife, and resentment 
at the promotion of Cassio. He also employs 
his wife to steal the handkerchief, which in 
the novel he performs himself. On this tlicft 
tlie whole proof against Desdemona rests, both 
in the play and novel ; but in the latter the 
Moor insists on seeing it in the captain's 
hands, and the ensign contrives to throw the 
handkerchief into the possession of the cap- 
tain, which in the drama is the result of 
chance. The character also of the Moor is 
entirely the invention of the English poet. 
Shakspeore's noble Othello is in Cintbio sullen, 
obstinate, and cruel. The catastrophe, too, as 
was necessary for theatrical exhibition, has 
been greatly altered. 

In all these important variations, Shaks- 
peare has improved on his original. Ins few 
other jiarticulars he has deviated from it with 
less judgment ; in most respects he has adhered 
with close imitation. The characters of lago. 
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Pe»<1cmon&, and Cassio, are taken from Cinthio 
witli scarc<?ly a shade of difference. Theob* 
8cure hints and various artifices of the villain 
to raise suspicion in the Moor, are the same in 
tfic novel and the drama. That scene where 
Othello's jealousy is so much excited, by re- 
marking the gestures of CassiOyis copied from 
the Italian, os also his singular demand of 
receiving ocular demonstration of the guilt of 
Destlemona. 

The 10th novel of the 5th decade has fur- 
nished to Drydeu that port of his tragedy of 
Ainboyna which relates to the rape of Isa- 
bitida by Hannan. 

In the Gth of the 6th dcca<le, wc are told, 
that Livia, a noble Italian matron, hod a son, 
who was unfortunately stab1>ed in a quarrel 
with a young man of his own age. HU enemy 
flying from the officers of justice, uncon- 
sciously seeks and obtains refuge in the house 
of the mother of the deceased, who had not 
yet been informed of her son's fate. After 
she had given her word for the security of | 
the fugitive, her son’s dead body is brought ' 
home, and, by the arrival of the officers in 
pursuit, she discovers that she harboured hU 
murderer. From a strict sense of honour she 
refuses to deliver him up, and about half an 
hour afterwards adopts him in the room of 
the child she had lost. This story is the un- 
derplot of Beaumont and Fletcher's Custom 
of the Country, where Guiomar, a widow lady 
of Lisbon, protects Uutilio when she supposed 
that he liad killed her son Duarte, whom he 
had left for dead, after a scuffle in the streets. 
Don Duarte, however, recovering from his 
wound, the lady accepts Rutilio as her hus- 
band. Part of Cibber’s comedy, Love makes 
ft Man, is founded on a similar incident. 

The 5th novel of the 8th decade, which 
lias suggested the comedy of Measure for 
Measure, is equally sanguinary and impro- 
Imble with the story of the Moor. A young 
man of Inspruck is condemned to l>e behcade<l 
for having ravished a young woman in that 
city. His sister goes to solicit his ]mrdon 
from the chief magistrate, who was reputed a 
man of austere virtue and rigid justice. On 
certain conditions he agrees to grant her re- 
<)ueHt, but these Iveing fulfilled, he presents 
her on the morning which followed herconi- 
nliance with tlie corpse of her brother. The 


emperor Maximin having been informed of 
this atrocious conduct, commands the magis- 
trate to marry the woman he had betrayed, 
that she might be entitled to hU wealth. He 
then orders the head of the culprit to be 
struck off ; but when the sentence is on the 
point of execution, the bridegroom is par- 
doned at the intercesrion of the lady he had 
been forced to espouse. Many stories of a 
villainy of this nature were current about the 
time that Cinthio wrote his Ecatommithi. 
A simUar crime was, in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, believed of a favourite of Lewis 
XI. of France, and in the 17th chapter of 
Stephens* Apology for Herodotus, it is attri- 
buted to the Prevost de la Youste ; but there 
the lady sacrifices her honour fur the sake of 
a husband, and not of a brother. We also 
read in Lipsii Monita et Exeropla Politics, 
that Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
executed one of his noblemen for an offence 
of this infernal description, but previously, 
as in the novel of Cinthio, com|)clled him to 
espouse the lady ho had deceived, — a story 
which is related in the Spectator (No. 491). 
A like treacheiy, as everj’ one knows, was at 
one period attributed to Colonel Kirke. The 
novel of Cinthio passed into the tragic his- 
tories of Belleforcst. The immediate original, 
how’cvcr, of Measure for Measure, w’as Whet- 
stone's play of Promos and Cassandra, pub- 
lished in 1578. In that drama the crime of 
the brother is softened into seduction : Nor 
is he actually executed for his transgression, 
as a felon's head is presented in place of the 
one required by the magistrate. The king 
^ being compituned to, orders the magistrate's 
head to be struck off, and the sister b<^ his 
life, even before she knows that her brother 
is safe. Shaksj>eare has adopted the altera- 
tion in the brother’s crime, and the substi- 
tution of the felon's head. The presei*vation 
of the brother’s life by this device might have 
been turned to advantage, as affording a 
ground for the intercession of his sister ; but 
lsa1>ella plea^ls for the life of Angelo before 
she knows her brother is safe, and when she 
is bound to him by no tie, as the duke docs 
not order him to marry Isabella. From his 
own imagination Shaks|>eare has added the 
character of Marian.i, Angelo’s forsaken mis- 
tress, who wives the honour of the heroine hv 
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being substituteil in her place* Isabella, in- 
deed, had refused, even at her brother's en- 
treaty, to give up her virtue to preserve his 
life. This is an improvement ou the inci- < 
dents of the novel, as it imperceptibly dimi- 
nishes our sense of the atrocity of Angelo, 
and adds dignity to the diameter of the 
heroine. The secret suj)erintendence, too, of 
the duke over the whole transaction, has a 
goo<I efTcct, and increases our pleasure in the 
detection of the villain. In the fear of An- 
gelo, lest the brother should take revenge 
“ for so receiving a dishonoured life, with 
mnsum of such shame," Shakspeare has given 
a motive to conduct which, in his prototypes, 
Is attrihuted to wanton cruelty. 

The 9th of the 10th decade, which relates 
to an absurd competition between a Pisan 
general and his son for the reward assigned 
to the person who had perfonned the most | 
gallant action against the enemy, is the foun- 
dation of UcaAmont and Fletcher's tiresome 
tragedy, the Laws of Candy. That drama 
opens with a ridiculous com][>etition between 
Cassilanc, general of Candy, and his son An- 
tinous, as to ivhich had performed the noblest 
exploit against the Venetians : the soldiers 
and senate decide in favour of tlie son, who 
thus becomes entitled, by the laws of Candy, 
to claim whatever he chooses. He very 
foolishly demands that a huge brass statue 
of his father should he set up on the Capitol, 
ami is persecuted hy hU jealous parent, 
during the three last acts, with unrelenting 
cruelty. 

Of all the tragic stories of Cinthio, the only 
one truly pathetic is that of a mother who by 
mistake poisons her only son in administering 
a draught to him while sick. The death-bed 
scene, in which tlie father commits the boy 
to the care of his mother ; the beautiful pic- 
ture of maternal care and tendemessby w hich 
it is succeeded — her feverish anxiety during 
his iilness — her heart-rending lamentations 
on discover}' of the fatal error settling on his 
di^th into a black despair, wdiich rejects all 
consolation, and thence, by a natural tmnsi- 
tion, rises to ungovernable phrensy, all wring 
the heari in a manner which leaves us to 
regret that this novelist had told so many 
stories of Scythian and Armenian tyrants, 
who massacre whole tribes mid generations 


without exciting the smallest sympathy or 
emotion. 

All the tales of Cinthio, however, are not 
of the sanguinary and melancholy nature of 
those alre^y mentioned. Some of them^ 
though tragic in their commencement, have a 
happy conclusion, as the 6th of the 8th, la 
which the 68th of the Cento Novelle Antiche, 
and the Fabliau D'un Roi, qui voulut faire 
bruler le his de son Seneschal, is applied to a 
Turkish basliaw aud a Christian ^ve (see 

p. 200). 

The 8th of the 0th decade is the story of a 
widow lady, who concealed a treasure in her 
house during the siege of Carthage. A daugh- 
ter of the Homan soldier who had obtained 
this mansion being disappointed in love, 
resolved to hang herself but in trying the 
rope she removed a beam which discovered 
I the treasure, and completely consoled her for 
all misfortunes. This story was transferred 
to Payuter's Palace of Pleasure, under name 
of the Maids of Carthage. It seems also to 
have suggested the concluding incident of tho 
old ballad the Heir of Linne, and the second 
part of Ijc fils de Medccin Sacan, one of Queu- 
Ictto's Contes Tartai'es. 

Some of tho novels of Cinthio are meagre 
examples of the generosity of the family of 
Este, and convince us tliat in the author’s age 
notlilng w'as more rare than genuine liberality. 
Tlie 3d of the 6th decade, however, is a re- 
markable instance of the continence of a duke 
of Ferrara, which has been told, in Luther's 
Colloquia Mensalia, of the Emperor Charles 
V., and which I have also somewhere seen 
related of the Chevalier Bayard. 

A few stories of this novelist are intended 
as comical. In the 3d of the 1st decade, a 
soldier travelling with a philosopher and as- 
trologer, the wnse men mistake their military 
coin|>aDion fur a rilly fellow ; and as they 
w'cre reduced to a single loaf of bread, resolvo 
to cozen him out of his share. They accord- 
i ingly propose tliat it should belong to. tho 
person who experiences the most delightful 
dream in the course of the ensuing night. 
; The soldier, who perceived their drift, rose 
I while they were asleep, eat the loaf, and on 
the morrow re))orted this substantial incident, 
, as the dream with which he had been favoured. 
> This story corresoonds piccisoly with the 18lh 
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t.ile of Petnis Alplioiisas, except that in the 
eastern original the actors are two dtizena and 
a countrj'man ; it is also related in Historia 
Jeschoae Nasareni, a life of our Saviour, of 
Jewish invention. From the sixteenth of 
Alphonsns, Cinthio has also derived a story 
(itth of 1st decade) of a mei-chant who loses a 
bag containing 400 crowns. He advertises it, 
with a reward to any one who finds it ; but 
when brought to him by a poor woman, he 
attempts to defraud her of the promised re- 
compense, alleging that, besides the 400 
crowns, it contained some ducats, which he 
had neglected to specify in the advertisement, 
and which she most have purloined. The 
Marquis of Mantua, to whom the matter is 
referred, decides, that as it wanted the ducats 
it could not be the mercltant’s, advises him 
again to proclaim his loss, and bestows on the 
poor woman the whole contents of the purse. 
In Alphonsus we have a philosopher instead 
of the Marquis of Mantua : the merchant, too, 
pretends that there were two golden ser]>ents, 
though he liad only advertised the loss of one, 
which made his deceit more flagrant, as the 
omission was leas probable. This story has 
I>een imitated in innuracrahle tales and face- 
tiae, both French and Italian. 

The whole of the 7th decade conasts of jests 
and repartees ; for example — The poet Dante 
dining at the table of Cane Della Scala, lorti 
of Verona, that prince ingeniously contrived 
to throw all the bones which had been picked 
at table at the feet of Dante, and on the 
table being removed affected the utmost 
amazement at the appetite of a poet who 
had left such remains. “ My lord,” replied 
Dante, “ had I t>een a dog (cane) you would 
not have found so many bones at my feet.” 
Even this indifferent story is not original, 
being copied from the Dantis Facets Kesponsio 
of Poggio, which again is merely an applica- 
tion to an Italian prince and poet of the 
Fabliau Les Deux Parasites (Le Grand, vol. 
iii. p. 05). The notion, however, of this 
absurd trick, is older even than the Fabliau, 
having been played, os Josephus informs us 
(Book xii. c. 4), on the Jew boy Hyreanus 
while seated at the table of Ptolemy, King of 
Egypt : “ And being asked how he came to 
have so many bones before him, he re|ilied, 
• t'ery l ighlfully, iiiv lord ; for they uiv dogs 


that eat the flesh and bones together, as these 
thy guests have done, for there is nothing before 
them ; but they are men that eat the flesh 
and cast away the bones, as I have now done.' 
Oil which the king admired at his answer, 
which was so wisely made ; and bid them all 
make an acclamation, as a mark of their ap- 
probation of his jest, wliich was truly a 
facetious one.” 

Though both the comical and pathetic-stories 
of the Ecatomraithi be inferior to those intro- 
duced in the Decameron, the work of Cintliio 
ends perhaps more naturally. The termina- 
tion of the voyage by the arrival at Marseilles 
is a better conclusion than the return to 
Florence. At the end of the whole there is 
a long poetical address, in which Cinthio has 
celehrated most of his eminent literary con- 
temporaries iu Italy, particularly Bernardo 
Tasso — 

Compsgno si-endo II suo gentil Figliuolo. 

Of all Italian novelists, Cinthio appears to 
have been the greatest favourite with our old 
English dramatists. We have already seen 
that two of the most popular of Shakspeare's 
plays were taken from his novels. Beaumont 
and Fletcher have been indebted to him for 
several of their plots ; and the incidents of 
many scattered scenes in the works of these 
dramatists, as also of Shirley, may be traced 
to the same source. That spirit, too, of atro- 
city and bloodshed, which characterises the 
Ecatommithi, fostered in England a similar 
taste, which has been too freely indulged by 
our early tragic writers, most of whom ajipcar 
to have agreed in opinion with the author of 
Les Amuseraens de Muley Bugentuf — “ on 
auroit toujours vu perir dans mes tragedies 
non seulement lea principaux peisonnages 
maia les gardes memes ; J’ aurois egorge jus- 
ques au Boufleur.” Honihle incidents, when 
extravagantly employed by the novelist or 
dramatic poet, arc merely an abuse of art, to 
which they are driven by indigence of genius. 
It is easy to cany such repulsive ati-ocities to 
excess ; but, when thus accumulated, they 
rather excite a sense of ridicule, than either 
terror or ^-mjiathy. We shudder at the 
murder of Duncan, and weep at the death 
of Zara, but we can scarcely refrain from 
langhter at the last scenes of the Aiidi-oinaiia 
of Shirley. 
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The nest Italian novelist is 

ANTON FRANCESCO ORAZZINI, 

who was commonly called 11 Lasca (Mullet), 
the appellation he assumed in the Academy 
degli Umidi, to which he belonged, where 
every member was distinguished by the name 
of a fish. Lasca was spawned at Florence in 
the beginning of the 10th century, and was 
one of the founders of the celebrated academy 
Della Crusca. lie is said to have been a 
person of a lively and whimsical dis|K>8itiun : 
he resided chiefly at the place of his birth, 
where he also died in 1583. The account of 
his life, written by Anton Maria Biscioni, 
which is a complete specimen of the accuracy 
and controversial minuteness of Italian bio- 
graphy, is prefixed to his Rime, printed at 
Florence in 1741. 

The novels of Grazzini are reckoned much 
better than his poetry ; they are accounted 
very lively and entertaining, and the stj le 
has been considered by the Italian critics as 
remarkable for simplicity and elegance. These 
talcs ore divided into tlii-ee evenings (Ire cene). 
None of these parts were published till long 
after the death of the author. The second 
evening, containing ten stories, was first edited. 
It appearcrl at Florence in 1743, and after- 
wards, along with the fii-st evening, which 
also comprehends ten stories, at Paris, though 
with the date of London, in 1750. Of the 
tliird part, only one tale has hitlierto been 
published. 

In order to introduce his stories, Grazzini 
feigns that one day towards the end of January, 
some time between the years 1540 and 1550, 
a party of four young men met after dinner at 
the house of a noble and rich widow of Florence, 
for the purpose of viriting her brotlier, who 
resided there at the time. This widow had 
four young female relatives who lived in the 
house witli her. A snow storm coming on, 
the comi>sny amuse themselves in a court 
with throwing snow-balls. They afterwards 
assemble round the fire, and, as the storm 
increased, the gentlemen are prevailed on to 
stay to supi>er, and it is resolved to relate 
stories till the re|>ast be ready. As the party 
bad little time for preparatiun, the talcs of 


that evening are short ; but at separating it 
is agreed that they should meet at the distance 
of a week and fortnight to relate stories more 
detailed in their circumstances. Although 
the tales are lost, or at least not edited, which 
may be presumed to lutve been the longest, 
those that ore published are of greater length 
than most of the Italian tales. Of these, 
many consist of tricks or deceptions practised 
on fools or coxcombs, which are invariably 
exaggerated and improliable. The best story 
in the work, though not free from these 
defects, is tlie first of the second evening, 
which turns on the extreme resemblance of a 
peasant to a rich fool, who resided in his 
neighbourhood, and who is accidentally 
drowned while they are fishing together. 
The peasant equi^is himself in the clothes 
which his companion had left on the bank of 
the river when he went in to dive for fish, 
and runs to the nearest house, calling help 
for the poor countryman. When the body 
is found, it passes for the corpse of tlie rustic, 
who assumes the manners of the deceased, 
takes possession of his house, and enjoys this 
singular heirship till death, without discover- 
ing the imposture to any one except his wife, 
with whom he again performs the marriage 
ceremony. The relatives of the deceased are 
not surpiised that their kinsman sliould 
espouse the widow of a peasant, but are 
astonished at those gleams of intelligence 
which occasionally burst forth in spite of 
counterfeited stupidity. Stories of this nature 
are not uncommon in fiction, and hare all 
probably liad their origin in the Menechini 
of Plautus. Idiots seem to have been the 
favourite heroes of Grazzini : he has another 
story taken from one of the Fabliaux, or 
perhaps from Poggio’s Mortuus Loiiuens, of n 
fool, who is persuaded by his wife that he is 
dead. lie suffers himself to be carried out fur 
interment, but springs up on hearing himself 
disrespectfully mentioned by some one who 
witnessed the funeral. The ninth of the 
second night coincides with tlie seventh of 
Firenzuola, and the tenth of the same evening 
with a tale of Fortini. The last story con- 
tains an account of a cruel, and by no means 
ingenious, trick practised by Lorenza de Me- 
dieis on a physician of Florence. 
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ORTENSIO LANDO, 

a Milanese gentleman, was author of fourteen 
tales, inserted in his Fant Com^wnimcfUi, 
]>rinted at Venice, 1552, 8vo. The Italian 
writers inform us, that he early adoj)tcd the 
0 ]>inions of Luther, abandoned his countr}', 
and sought refuge in Germany. Little more 
is known concerning the incidents of the life 
of this heretical novelist. With regard to his 
tales, the author himself acquaints us that he 
imitated Boccaccio, which is the great boast 
of the novelists who wrote in the middle and 
towards the close of the 10th centuty* ; and 
of this resemblance they are as anxious to 
j>er8uade their rca<ler3, as their predecessors 
had been to testify the truth and originality 
of their stories. 

Tlie chief excellence of the talcs of Lando 
is said to consist in the grace and facility of 
the diction in which they are clothed. The 
13th, however, though it wants the merit of 
originality, being taken from the fabliau of 
La Houce partie, published by Barbazan, 
possesses, I think, intrinsic excellence. A 
Florentine merchant, who had l>ecn extremely 
rich, becoming sickly and feeble, and being 
no longer of any sendee to his family, in spite 
of his interccs^ous, was sent by his son to the , 
hospital. The cruelty of this conduct made 
n great noise in the city, and the son, more 
from shame than affection, despatched one of 
Ills own cliildrcn, w*ho was about six years of 
age, with a couple of shirts to his grandfather. 
On his return he was asked by his parent if 
he had executed the commission. “ 1 have 
only taken one shirt,” replied he. “Mliy 
80 ? ” asked the father. ** I have kej>t the 
other,” said the cliild, “for the time when I 
shall send you to the hospital.” This answer 
had the effect of des]>atching the unnatural 
son to beg his father's pardon, and to conduct 
him home from his wretched habitation. 

GIOVAN FRANCESCO STRAPAROLA 

is not one of the most esteemed Italian novel- 
ists, but none of them are more curious for 
illustrating the genealogy of fiction. Stra-' 
parola was horn at Carravaggio, hut resided 
chiefly at Venice. The first part of his work, 
which he has been |'lca:>cil to entitle 1'icdeci 


jtiaceroH notte, was printed at Venice in 15.50, 
8vo, and the second )>art at the same place, 
1554. These were followed by four editions, 
comprehending the whole work. The stories 
amount in all to seventy -four, and are intro- 
duced by the fiction of a princess and her 
father being reduced to a private station, and 
attaching to them.selve8 a select party of 
friends, who, for the sake of recreation, and 
to enjoy the cool air, as it was summer, en- 
tertain each other during night w ith relating 
Stories. 

Straparola has borrowe<I copiously fron^ 
preceding authors. Thus the 3<1 of 1st night 
I resembles the story Des Trois Larrons, in the 
Fabliaux (see p. 200). 

4th of 1st. Is from the 1st of 10th of the 
Pecorone, which has already been mentioned 
as the origin of Chaucer's Man of Lawes Talo* 
(see p. 252). 

2d of 2d. Is from 2d of 2d of the Pecorone, 
or Les Deux Clmngeurs, iu the Fabliaux (sco 
p. 249), 

3d of 2d. Is nothing more than an old my- 
thological tale, though the metamorphosis it 
describes is a little less elegant tlian that of 
Da]>hne or Ixnlona. 

4th of 2d. Mochiavel and Brevio's story of 
Belfogor (see p. 2.59). 

1st of 4th. iThat part where the Sjityr 
laughs at an old man in tears attending the 
fiineml of a child, whom ho imagined to be 
his own, but who was, in fact, the son of the 
chaplain officiating at the ceremony, is from 
the remance of Merlin. 

2d of 4th. From the Ordeal of the Serj>ent, 
in the nunance of VergiUus (see p. 183). 

4th of 4th. Is from 2d of 1st of the Peco- 
rone, already pointed out as the origin of the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, &c. (see p. 248)» 

3d of 5th. The Fabliaux of Les Trois 
Bossus. 

1st of 6tb. Tlie first part is Poggio's Nari 
Supplementum. 1'he second part, which re- 
lates to the reprisal of the husband, is from 
La Peche de P Annean, the 3d story of the 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvellcs, which had been 
written iu France before this time. 

3d of 7th. From the 195th of SacchctU 
(see p. 245). 

2d of 8th. From Fabliau I^a Dame <iui fut 
ICscolii^e. 
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4th of fltli. Is the 95th of the Cento No- 
velle Aiitirlie, wliere a wine merchant, who 
sold his wine half mixed with water, miracu- 
louslv loses the half of his gains. 

Cth of 8th. Is merely an ex|>ansion of the 
Clitella, one of Poggio's Facetiae. 

2d of Dlh. Where the Prince of Hungary, 
being in love with a woman of inferior con- 
dition, is sent by his father to travel, and 
finding on hb return that she is mariied, ex- 
pires by her side, and his mbtress also dies of 
grief, is precisely the 8th of 4th day of the 
Decameron. 

3d of 0th. An adventure of Tristan's in 
Ireland applied to an Italian prince. 

3d of 10th. Is the common story of a laily 
freed by her favourite knight, when on the 
point of being devoured by a monster. 

5th of 12th. From 1st of 10th of the De- 
cameron (see p. 239). 

1st of 13th. Is the Insanus Sapiens, the 2d 
story in Poggio’s Facetiae. 

2d of 13th. Is from the 1st of Sozzini, an 
obscure Italian novelist of the I5th century. 
A certain person having purchased some 
capons from a peasant, tells him that he will 
receive payment from a friar, to whem he 
conducts him. When they arc admitted to 
the holy man, the purchaser whbpers in his 
car, that the countryman had come to con- 
fess his sins ; and then says aloud, tliat the 
priest will attend to him instantly. The 
peasant supposing that his debtor spoke of 
the money he owed for the capons, aUows 
him to depart without paying their price ; 
but on holding out hU hand to receive it, he 
b desired to kneel down by the confessor, 
who immediately crosses himself and com- 
mences a Paternoster. 

Stiaparob, however, has levied his heaviest 
contributions on the eighty novels of Jerome 
Morlini, a work written in Latin, and printed 
at Naples in 1520, 4to, but now almost ut- 
terly unknown, as there was but one edition, 
and even of thb impression most of the copies 
were deservedly committed to the fiiunes soon 
after the publication : there has been lately, 
liowever, a reprint at Paris from one of the 
copies still extant. Many of the tales of 
Straparob are closely imitated, and the last 
thirteen are literally translated from the 
Latin of Morliui. One of these b the com- 


mon story of a |>hysicinn, who said that the 
whole practice of physic consisted in three 
rules, — to keep the feet wann, the head cool, 
and to feed like the beasts, that is, according 
to nature. 

But although Straparob has copied largely 
from others, no one has suggested more to his 
successors. Hb work seems to have lieen a 
perfect storehouse for future Italian nove- 
lists, and the French authors of fairy and 
oriental tales. The 1st tale, which was itself 
partly suggested by the 62d of the Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvellcs, and was separately 
pubibhod in the IGth century, is the origin 
of the second of the Tartar Tales, Siiudab 
fils de Medecin Sacan. Fontaine's Faiseur d’ 
orcillcs et racoramodcur de monies, is from the 
first half of the 1st of Gth. The last part of the 
1st of Gth is the often-repeated story Get up 
and bar the Door. In the eonclusiou of this 
tale of Straparob, there b a dispute between 
a husband and his wife who should shut the 
door. A stranger comes in, and uses unsuit- 
able familbrities with the wife, who re- 
proaches her husband with hb patience, and 
is in conseijuence obliged to shut the door, 
according to agreement. The 2d of 0th may 
have suggested the Ecole des Maris of Moliere, 
where two guardbns, who are brothers, bring 
up their wards on different systems of edu- 
cation, the one on a rigid, and the other on a 
more lax system. The 5th of 8th is the origin 
of Armin's Iblian Tailor and hb Boy, printed 
in 1G09. 

It b chiefly, however, as being the source 
of those fairy tales which were so prevalent in 
France in the commencement of tire 18th 
century, that the Nighb of Straparob are 
curious in tracing the progress of fiction. The 
northern elves had by thb time got imsscssion 
of Scotland, and perhaps of England, but the 
stories concerning their more brilliant sister- 
hood of the East, were concentrated, in the 
middle of the IGth century, in the tales of 
Straparob. Thus, for example, the tliird 
of tile fourth is a complete fairy tale. A 
courtier of the King of Provino overheard the 
conversation of three sisters, one of whom said 
that if married to the king's butler she would 
satbfy the royal household with a cup of 
wine ; the second, that if united to the chara- 
berbin she would weave weba of exquisite 
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fineness ; the third, that if the Icinfi: espoused 
her she wouid bring him three children, with 
gulden hair, and a star on their forehead. 
This conversation being reported at court, the 
king is so much delighted with the fancy of 
having cliildren of this description that he 
marries the youngest sister. The jealousy of 
the queen-mother and the remaining sisters 
being excited by her good fortune, when the 
queen in due time gives birth to two sons and 
a daughter, they substitute three puppies in 
tlieir place, and throw the children into the 
stream ; they are preserved, however, by a 
peasant, who is soon enriched by their golden 
locks,and the pearls they shed instead of tears. 
Having grown up they come to the capital, 
and the asters, discovering who they are, re- 
solve on their destruction. These women 
ingratiate themselves with the princess, and 
persuade her to send her brothers on a danger- 
ous expedition, of which the object is to find 
the brautifying water, which, after many 
perils, they acquire by directions of a pigeon ; 
and tlic singing apple, which they obtain by 
being clothed in enchanted vestments, which 
fright away the monster by whom the tree 
was guarded. But in their attempts to gain 
the singing bird they are retarded by being 
themselves converted into statues. The 
princess, however, arrives at the spot, and 
takes the bird captive, by whose means they 
are disenclianted, and finally informed con- 
cerning their parentage. In whatever way it 
may have come to Straparoln, this is precisely 
the story of the Princess Parizade, which forms 
the last of the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
where a queen is promoted in the same manner 
as in Stiaparolo, and persecuted in the same 
manner by tlie jealousy of risters, whose last 
effort is persuading the young Princess Pari- 
zade to insist on her brothers procuring for 
her use the talking bird, the singing tree, and 
golden water. Madame d’ Aulnoy’s fairy tale 
of Belle Etoile has been copied either from the 
Arabian or Italian story. Indeed all the best 
fairy tales of that lady, as well as most otilers 
which compose the Cabinet des Fees, are mere 
translations from the Nights of Straparola. 
The 1st of 2d is Mad. D’ Anlnoy’s Prince 
Marcassin, and 1st of 3d is her Dauphin. In 
the 3d of the 3d a beautiful princess, called 
Biancabells, is married to the king of Naples ; 


but while he is absent prosecuting a w'ar, his 
stepmother sends her to a desert, while her 
own daughter personates Biancabella on the 
king's return. The queen is succoured by a 
foiiy, to whom she had shown kindness while 
in the shape of a fawn : by her means she is 
at length restored to her husiiand, and the 
guilty punished. This ts the well-known 
story of Blanchebelle, in the Illustres Fees. 
That of Fortunio, in the same collection, is 
from the 4th of the 3d, where the departure 
of Fortunio from the house of his parents — 1 
the judgment he pronounces — the power of 
metamorphosis which he in consequence re- 
ceives — his transformation into a bird — his 
mode of acquiring the princess in marriage — 
the whole of his adventure in the palace of the 
Syrens, and final escape from that enchanted 
residence, are precisely the same as in tlie 
well-known tale of Fortunio. The 1st of the 
5th is the fairytale of Prince Guerini,andthe 
1st of the 11th is the Maitre Chat, or Chat 
Bott4, of Perrault, well known to every child 
in this country by the name of Puss in Boots. 
Straparola's cat, however, is not booted, and 
the concluding adventure of the castle is a 
little different : in the Italian tale, the real 
proprietor, who was absent, dies on his way 
home, so that Constantine is not disturbed in 
his poseesrion ; but in the Maitre Chat, the 
Cat persuades the Ogre, to whom it belonged, 
to change himself into a mouse, and thus 
acquires the privilege of devouring him. The 
1st of 4th, 2d of 5th, 1st of 7th, and 5th of 
8th, are all in the same style ; and some of 
them may perhaps be more particularly men- 
tioned when we come to treat of the fairy 
tales which were so prevalent in France early 
in the 18th century. 

But while the Nights of Straparola are thus 
curious in illustrating the transmission and 
progress of fiction, few of them dcsei-ve to he 
analyzed on account of their intrinsic merit. 
The second of the seventh night, however, is 
a romantic story, and places in a striking 
light the violence of the amorous and revenge- 
ful passions of Italians. Between the main- 
land of Ragusa and an island at. some distance, 
stood a rock entirely surrounded by the sea. 
On this barren cliff there was no building, 
except a church, and a small cottage inhabited 
by a "oung hermit, who came to seek alms 
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eome times at Ragusa, but more frequently at 
the island. There he is seen and admired by 
a young woman, confessedly the most beautiful 
of the inhabitants. As she is neither dilatory 
nor ceremonious in communicating her senti- 
ments, and as the hermit had received from 
her beauty corresponding impressions, nothing 
but a favourable opportunity is wanting to 
consummate their happiness. With consis- 
tent frankness of conduct, she re<|uests her 
lover to place a lamp in the window of his 
cottage at a certain hour of the night, and 
promises that, if thus guided, she wilt swim 
to the hermitage. Soon as she spied the 
signal, she departed on this marine excursion, 
and arrived at the love-lighted mansion of the 
recluse. From his cell, to which she was 
conducted, she returned, undiscovered, at the 
approach of dawn ; and, emboldened by im- 
punity, repeatedly availed herself of the beacon. 
At length she was remarked by some boat- 
men, who had nearly fished her op, and who 
informed her brothers of her amphibious dis- 
position, the spot to which she resorted, and 
their suspicion of the mode by wliich she was 
directed. Her kinsmen forthwith resolve on ' 
her death. The youngest brother proceeds 
in twilight to the rock, and, in order that the 
ragnal might not be displayed, implores for 
that night the hospitality of the hermit. On 
the same evening the elder brothers privately 
leave their house in a boat, with a concealed 
light and a pole. Having rowed to that part 
of the deep which washed the hermitage, they 
placed the light on the pole. Their sister, 
who appears to have been ever watchful, de- 
parted from the island. When the brothers 
heard her approach, they slipiiedaway through 
the water, and as the ]Hile was fastened to the 
boat, they drew the light along with them. 
The poor wretch, who in the dark saw no 
ot her object, followed the delusion to the main 
sea, in which it was at length extinguished. 
Three days afterwards her body was washed 
ashore on the rock, where it was interred by 
her lover. Thus, adds the approving novelist, 
the reputations of the brothers and the sister 
were equally and at once preserved. 

The first part of this tale was probably 
suggested by the classical fable of Hero and 
I.randcr. It is the subject of a poem by Ber- 
nard Ic Gcntil, entitled Enphrosine et Melidor. 


BANDELLO, 

who, in this country at least, is the best 
known of all the Italian novelists exce|i* 
Boccaccio, was born in the neighbourhood of 
Tortona. He resided for some time at Milan, 
where he composed a number of bis novels, 
but, wearied with the tumults and revolutions 
of that state, he retired in 1534, to a village 
in the vicinity of Agen in France. Here he 
revised and added to his novels, which some 
friends had recovered from the hands of the 
soldiers who burned his house at Milan. In 
15fi0 he was raised by Francis I. to the 
bishopric of Agen, where he died in 15(i2. 
His tales were first published at Lucca, 1554, 
4to. In the complete editions of Bandello, 
the work is divided into four ports, the first, 
second, and third parts containing fifty-nine 
stories, and the fourth twenty-eight. The 
whole are dedicated to Ippolita Sfurza, though 
she died before their publication, because it 
was at her desire that the work was originally 
undertaken. Besides this general dedication, 
each novel is addressed to some Falvroso Sig- 
nore or Chiarieeima Signora, and in this intro- 
duction the novelist generally explains how 
he came to a knowledge of the event he is 
about to relate. He usually declares tliat he 
heard it told in company, mentions the name 
of the teller, details the conversation by which 
it was introduced, and pretends to report it, 
as far as his memory serves, in the exact words 
of his authority. 

The novels of Bandello have been blamed 
for negligence and impurity of style. Uf this 
the author appears to have been sensible, 
and repeatedly apologizes for his defects in 
elegance of diction. “ lo non son Toscano, 
ne bene intendo la proprieta di qnella lingua ; 
anzi mi confesso Lombardo.” This is the 
reason, perhajm, why the tales of Bandello 
have been less popular in Italy than in foreign 
countries, where, as we shall now find, they 
have been much read and imitated. 

Pai-t I. 9. From the Fabliau du Chevalier 
qui confessa sa femme. For the various 
transmigrations of this story (see p. 230). 

21. A Bohemian nobleman has a magio 
picture, which, by its colour, shows the 
fidelity or aberrations of his spouse. This is 
the origin of Masidnger's fanciful play of the 
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Picture, wliere Mathioa, a knight of Bohemia, 
receives a similar present from the scholar 
Baptista. The manner in which two Hun- 
garian gentlemen attempt to seduce the lady 
in her husband^s absence, and the contrivance 
by which she repulses both, are the same in 
the novel and the dmma. Massinger, however, ^ 
has added the temptation held forth to the 
husband by the queen. 

The incident which relates to the Picture 
is probably of oriental origin. In the history 
of Zeyn Alasnam, in the Arabian Nights, the 
king of the genii gives that prince a mirror, 
which reflected the representation of the 
woman w'hose chastity he might wish to 
ascertain. If the glass remained pure she was 
immaculate : but if, on the contrary, it be* 
came sullied, she had not been always un- 
spotted, or had ceased to desire being so. 
From the east this magical contrivance was 
introduced into many early romances of the 
14th and 15th centuries, and thence, by a 
natural transition, found its way into the 
novels of Bandello. 

22. Is the origin of Shakspeare's Much Ado 
about Nothing, and is the longest tale in the 
work of Bandello. The deception, which forms 
the leading incident, is os old as the romance 
of Tirante the White, but was probably sug- 
gested to the Italian novelist by a story in the 
Orlando Furioso. In the fifth canto of that 
poem, the Duke of Albany is enamoured of 
Gineura, daughter of the King of Scotland. 
This princess, however, being prepossessed in 
favour of an Italian lover, the duke has re- 
course to stratagem to free himself from this 
dangerous rival. He persuades the waiting- 
maid of Gineura to disguise herself for one 
night in the attire of her mistress, and in this 
garb to throw down a ladder from the window, 
by wliich he might ascend into the chamber 
of Gineura. The duke had previously so 
arranged matters that the Italian beheld in 
concealment this scene, so painful to a lover. 
Gineura is condemned to death for the ima- 
ginary transgression, and is only saved by the 
opportune arrival of the paladin Rinaldo, who 
declares himself the champion of the accused 
princess. 

In the tale of Bandello, which is evidently 
borrowed from t)ic Orlando, Lionato, a gen- 
tleman of Mesdna bad a daughter named 


Fenicia, who was l>etrothed to Tiinbi^eo do 
Cardona, a young man of the same city. Qi- 
rondo, a disappointed lover of the young lady, 
liaviog resolved to prevent the marriage, sends 
a confident to Timbreo to warn him of the 
disloyalty of his mistress, and offers that 
night to show him a stranger scaling her 
chamber window. Timbreo accepts the in- 
vitation, and in consequence sees the hii*ed 
servant of Gironde, in the dress of a gentle- 
man, ascend a ladder, and enter the house of 
Lionato. Stung with rage and jealousy, he 
next morning accuses his innocent mistress 
to her father, and rejects the alliance. Fe- 
nicia, on hearing this intelRgencc, sinks do>^n 
in a swoon. This is followed by a dangerous 
illness, which gives her father an opportunity 
of preventing reports injurious to her fame 
by pretending she is dead. She is accordingly 
sent to the country', and her funeral rites are 
celebrated in Messina. Girondo, struck with 
remorse at having occasioned her death, now 
confesses his vilWny to Timbreo, after which 
they proceed together to make tlic requisite 
apologies to her family. The sole penance 
which the father imposes on Timbreo is, that 
he should espouse a lady of his selection, and 
I that ho should not demand to see her ]>re- 
vious to the performance of the bridal cere- 
mony. At the nuptial festival, Timbreo, 
instead of tlie new bride he awaited, is pre- 
sented with the innocent and much-injured 
Fenicia. That part of Much Ado about 
Nothing, which relates to Hero, though it 
came to Shaks]>care through the medium of 
the histories of Belleforest, bears a striking re- 
semblance to this novel. In the comedy, os in 
the talc, the scene is laid at Messina, and the 
fathcr^s name is Lconato. Claudio is about 
to be married to Hero, but Don John attempts 
to prevent the match. He consults with a 
villainous confederate, who undertakes to 
scale Hero's windows in the sight of Claudio. 
The lover having been witness to this scene, 
promulgates the infamy of Hero. She fuinU 
on hearing of the accusation : she is believed 
dead, and her funeral rites are celebrated. 
The treachery' being accidentally detected, 
Leonato insists tliat Claudio should marry 
his niece, instead of his deceased daughter, 
but at the marriage the destined bride proves 
to bo Hero. Notwitlistanding this general 
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resemblance, tbe English p<>ot has deviated 
from his original in three striking alterations. 
In the first place, Don John is merely anxious 
to prevent tlie match from spleen and hatred 
towards Claudio, wliile in the talc the villain 
is entirely actuated hy a passion for the bride. 
StHiondly, the device by which the jealousy of 
the lover is awakene<I, is carried farther in 
Much Ado about Nothing than in Handcllo 
in the former the friend of Don John per- 
suades the waiting-maid of Hero to personate 
her mistress at the window, a stratagem re- 
sorted to in the story' of Qcneura in the Or- 
lando, which shows that Shakspeare had not 
exclusively borrowed from Bandello. Lastly, 
ill the comedy the deceit is not discovered 
hy the voluntary confession of the traitor, 
but is detected by a watchman on the street 
overhearing the associate of the priiicij»al 
villain relating to his friend the success of the 
stratagem, hy way of conversation. In the 
two first deviations the dramatist, I think, has 
improved on his original, hut in the third has 
altered to the worse. A similar story with 
that in the Decameron and Much Ado about 
Nothing, occurs in Spenser’s Faery Quecne 
(B. 2. c. 4). There Guyon, in tlic course of 
his adventures, meets with a squire, who re- 
lates to him tliat a false friend being ena- 
moured of the .same mistress with himself, 
liad instilled susjacions into his mind, which 
he had afterwards confirmed hy' treacherously 
exhibiting himsedf disguised as a groom at an 
amorous inteiwiew with a waiting-inoid, whom 
he ha<l |>crHuaded to assume the dress of her 
mistress Clariliella. See also the 9th novel of 
the introduction to the tales of Cinthio. 

2.3. A girl kisses her nurse’s eye to allow 
her lover to escape unseen : this is from the 
nth tale of Petrus Alphonsus. 

25. Story of the architect and his son, W'ho 
rf)h the king’s treasury. (See p. 2.50.) 

20. Common story of a simple fellow who 
thinks a seniion is entirely aildreseed to hiin- 
Bclf. 

42. A gentleman of Valentia privatedy 
espouses a woman of low birth ; he long delays 
to make the maniage public, and site at length 
ascertains that he is about to be united to a 
lady of high rank. Soon after the celebra- 
tion of the nuptials, she pretends to have 
forgiven this breach of faith and p<*rsuades 


him to come one night to her houw, where, 
wlicn he has fallen asleep, she binds him witli 
ropes, hy aid and counsel of a female slave, 
and after subjecting him to the mostfrigtdful 
mutilation, plunges a dagger in his heart. 
This is the origin of Beaumont and FIctrher’s 
Triumph of Death, the third of their Four 
Plays in One, where Lavall, the lustful heir 
of the Duke of Anjou, having abandoned liU 
wife Oaliriclla, for a new bride, Is enticed to 
her house by contrivance of her servant Mary, 
and is there murdered while under the in- 
fluence of a sleeping potion. 

67. A king of Morocco, wliile engaged in 
the chase, is separated from his attendants, 
and loses his way. He is received and hospi- 
tably entertained by a fishennan, who, igm>- 
rant of the quality of his visitor, treats him 
with considerable freedom, but is loud in his 
praises of the king. Next morning the rank 
of his guest is revealed to the fi.*ihermnii by 
the arrival of those courtiers who had accciin- 
]>anied their monarch in the chase. A similar 
occurrence U related in the Fabliaux, as well 
as many of the old English ballads, and pro- 
hal>ly ha<l its origin in some adventure of the 
Caliph Ilaroun Alraschid. The tale of Ban- 
dcllo is the origin of Le Roi ct le Fcmiier of 
M. Sedainc. 

Part II. 0. Story of Romeo and Juliet. 

(Sec p. 2.56.) 

15. Pietro, n favourite of Alessandro de 
Mcdicis, carried of the daughter off a miller, 
who soon after proceeded to Florence, and 
complained of this violence to the duke. 
Alessandro went, as on a visit to the liouse of 
his favourite, and asked to survey the differ- 
ent apartments. The latter excused him!5clf 
from showing one of the smaller rooms. The 
door, however, being at length burst of»en, 
and the girl discovered, the duke comiwlled 
him to marry her, on pmn of losing his head. 
That part of Beaumont and Flctclier’s comedy, 
The Maid in the Mill, which relates to Otranto 
and Florimel, the supposed daughter of the 
miller Fninio, is founded on the above novel. 

35. Is the same story with the plot of the 
Mysterious Mother of Horace WaI[>olc, and 
the thirtieth tale of the Queen of Navarre. 
The first part of this story hod been already 
told in tile 2.3d novel of Massuccio. The 
second part, which relate.s to the marrlage| 
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only occurs in Bandello and the Qaeen of 
Navarre. It is not likely, however, that the 
F'i*cnch or Italian novelists borrowed from 
one .another. The tales of Bandello were first 
puiilishcd in 1554, and as the Queen of 
Navane died in 1.540, it ia improbable that 
she had an opportunity of seeing them. On 
the other hand, the work of the queen %vas 
not printed till 1550, nine years after her 
death, so it is not likely that any part of it 
was copied by Bandello, whose talea had been 
edited some years before. It may, therefore, 
be presumed that some current tradition fur- 
nished both with the horrible incident they 
report. Indeed Bandello declares in the in- 
troduction to the tale, that it happened in 
Navarre, and was told to him by a lady of 
that country. In Luther’s Colloquia Men- 
aalia, under the article Auricular Confession, 
it i.s said to have occun*ed at Erfurt, in Ger- 
many. It is also related in the eleventh 
<-haptcr of Byshop’s Blossoms, and in L’Inceste 
Innocent, a novel by Des Fontaines, published 
IG.'ld. Julio de Medrano, an old Spanish 
writer of the IGth centuiy^ says that he heard 
a similar story when he was in the Bour- 
bonnois, where the inliabitants showed him 
the house in which the parties had lived, and 
repeated to him this epitaph, which was 

inscribed on their tomb : — 

• 

Cy-pi.t la fille, cy-gi.t lo pere, 

C'y-gist la w)our, cy-gi.t le frero ; 

C'y-gist la femme, et le mary, 

Et si ii' y a que deux corps icy. 

Mr Walpole disclaims havinghad any know- 
ledge of the tale of the Queen of Navarre or 
Dandello at the time he wrote his drama. Its 
plot, he says, was suggested by a story he had 
heard when veiy young, of a lady who, under 
uncommon agonies of mind, waited on Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, revealed her crime, and be- 
souglit his counsel in what manner she should 
act, as the fruit of her horrible artifice had 
lately been married to her son, neither party 
being aware of the relation that subsisted 
betwixt them. The prelate charged her never 
to let her son or daughter know what had 
passed. For herself he bade her almost de- 
spair. Tlie dramatist has rather added to the 
horror and improbability of this tale, than 
mellowed it by softer shades ; but bis poem 


deserves mucli praise for strong expeessiim, 
and powerful delineatiun of monastic cruelly 
and fraud. 

36. Has usually been accounted tlie origin i 
of Shakspearc’s Twelftli Niglit. Ttic ruili- 
ments, however, of the stoiy of Bandello may 
be found in Ciiithio. In the Ecatommithi of 
that author, a gentleman falling under the 
displeasure of tlie King of Naples, leaves tliat 
country with his two children, a boy and 
girl, who had a striking resemblance to each 
other. The vessel in wliich they had de- 
parted is sliipwrecked, and the fatlier is su]>- 
posed to be lost, but the two children get safe 
to shore, and are brouglit uj> unknown to eacli 
other by two different persons who resided 
near the coast. The girl, when she grows up, 
falls in love with a young man, and, by tlie 
intervention of an old woman, goes to sen e 
him in the garb of a page, and is mistaken by 
her master for her brother, who had foniiorly 
been in his service, but had eloped iu female 
disguise, to prosecute an intrigue in the neigli- 
bourhood. In Bandello the circumstances are 
more developed than in Cinthio, and bear a 
closer resemblance to the drama. An Italian 
merchant had two children, a boy and girl, 
so like in jiersonal appearance, that when 
dressed in a similar manner, they could 
liardly be distinguished by tlieir jiarenta. The 
boy was lost in the suck of Rome by the Im- 
perialists, being carried off by a German 
soldier. After tliis event, the fattier went 
with his daughter to reride at Aix, in Savoy. 
When the girl grows up, she has a lover of 
whom slie is deeply enamoured, but who 
aftenvanls forsakes her. At tills time licr 
father being absent on business, and her faith- 
less lover having lately lost a favourite attend- 
ant, by the intervention of her nurse slie is 
received into his service in disguise of a page. 
Slie soon obtmns tlie confidence of her master, 
and is employed by him to propitiate the rival 
who had supplanted lier in his affections. 
This lady fails in love with the disguised 
emissary. Meanwhile the brother having ob- 
tained his liberty by the death of his German 
master, comes in search of his father to Aix, 
where ho is seen and courted by the female 
admirer of his sister, who, deceived by tlie 
resemblance, mistakes him for the object of 
her attachment. At length, by the arrival of 
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the father, the whole mystery is cleared up. 
The lover retume to the mistress he had for- 
saken, and who liad suffered so much for his 
sake, while the brother more than supplies 
his sister's place with her fair admirer. The 
disguise of the youug lady, which is the basis 
of this tale, and the plot of Twelfth Night, is 
nut improbable in the former, as it was as- 
sumed with the view of recalling the aifectioiis 
of a lover ; but Viola, separated from her 
brother in a storm, and driven on an unknown 
coast, forms the wild project of engaging the 
affections of the duke, to whose person she 
was a stranger, and whose heart she under- 
stood was devoted to another. Influenced by 
no passion nor motive, she throws off the 
decorum of her sex, and serves the destined 
husband of Olivia in an useless and unworthy 
disguise. The love, too, of the duke’s mis- 
tiess fur the disguised Viola, is more impro- 
bable from the circumstances of her situation 
and temper, than the passion of the Catella of 
the novelist. In Bandello, the brotlier has an 
object in coming to Aix, where his father and 
sister resided, but it is difficult to assign a 
motive for Sebastian's journey to Illyria. It 
is also more likely, as in the novel, that a 
lover should return to a mistress he had for- 
saken, on receiving a striking instance of 
fidelity and tenderness, than that the duke 
should abandon a woman he passionately 
adored, and espouse a stranger, of whose sex 
he had hitherto been ignorant, and who had 
nut even love to plead as an excuse for her 
transgression of the bounds of decorum.' A 
lady disguised in boy’s clothes, and serving 
her lover as a page, or otherwise, for the in- 
terests of her love, is one of the most common 
incidents in the Italian novels and our early 
British dramas. Besides Twelfth Night, and 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona, it is the foun- 
dation of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Philaster, 
Shirley’s Grateful Servant, School of Compli- 
ment, Maid’s Revenge, &c. 

Part III. 41. Story common in our English 
jest-books, of a Spaniard who asks part of a 
dinner for himself, giving his name at full 
length, and is told there are not provisions for 
so many people. In the English story I think 
be asks lodging. 

Sbakspeare Illustrated, vul. 11. 


46. Is the most obscene story in Bandello, 
or perliaps in the whole series of Italian no- 
vels, yet it is said in the introduction, tu havo 
been related by Navageru to the Princess uf 
Mantua and Duchess of II rhino. 

47. Is from 4th of 8th of Boccaccio. 

69. An Italian count, who had long doubted 
of his wife’s fidelity, at length becomes as- 
sured of her constancy from her assiduous 
attendance during a long sickness, which had 
in fact been created by a poison she had ail- 
ministered. Being at length informed, how- 
ever, by a domestic, that his wife embraced 
the opportunity of his confinement from ill- 
ness to receive the visits of a lover, he is 
eiubled to detect them together, and socii- 
fices both to his resentment. This tale is the 
first part of La Force d’ Amitie, a story intro- 
duced by Le Sage in his Diable Buiteux. 

Part IV. 17. Marquis of Ferrara prepares 
a mock execution, and the victim of this vil- 
lainous jest expires from apprehension. A 
similar effect of terror forms the subject of 
Mias Baillie’s play of the Dream, which is the 
second of her tragedies on Fear. 

The ancestors of 

NICOLAO GRANUCCI,* 

being of the Guelph faction, were expelled 
from Lucca in the beginning of the 1 4th cen- 
tury, but afterwards returned and spread out 
into numerous branclips, through the various 
states of Italy. It is from the circumstances 
of his family that this novelist deduces the 
origin of his stories, as he informs the reader, 
that being at Sienna in 1668, he went to the 
neighbouring town of Pienza, to inquire if 
there were any descendants of the Oranucci 
settled there. He was conducted by two of 
the inhabitants to an abbey in the vicinity, 
and, after his arrival, was carried to see the 
Villa de Trojano, by one of the monks, who, 
on the way, related a number of tales, uf 
which at parting he presented a compendium 
in writing ; and from this MS. Uranncci 
asserts, that he afterwards formed his work, 
which was published at Venice, 1674. The 
6 th story of Oranucci is from the 1st of Pe- 
trus Alphonsus, A son boasts of the number 

* La piacevol noUe e lioto gturuo, opera muratf 
ill Nu’olau Cranucci di Lucca. 
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of hU friends to his father, who advises him 
to tty them, by putting a dead calf in a sack, 
and pretending that it is the corpse of a per- 
son he had murdered. When he asks his 
friends to assist him in concealing it, they 
unanimously decline doing any thing in the 
matter, but the service is undertaken by the 
sole friend of whom the father boasted. This 
story is older even than Alphonstu ; I think 
it is of classical origin, and has been some- 
where told of Dionysus of Syracuse and his 
son. Another story of Oranucci is from the 
fabliau Du curd qui posa une pierre, 

ASCANIO MORI DA CENO' 

was a Mantuan, and passed his life in the ser- 
vice of the princes of Gonzaga, one of whom 
he followed to Hnngaty, when he went to 
attend the Emperor Maximilian in the wars 
against Solyman. He was an intimate friend 
of Torquato Tasso, and a curious extract from 
a letter addressed to him by that poet is given 
in Black's Life of Tasso (vol. ii. p. 194). Ceno’s 
novels, which are fifteen in number, are de- 
dicated to Vincenzo Qonzaga, Prince of Man- 
tua, noted as the assassin of Crichton and the 
patron of Tasso. The first part of his work 
was printed at Mantua, 158tS, 4to. From the 
title it would appear that a second part was 
intended to hare been added, but it was never 
written, or at least never published. The 3d 
novel is the common story of a messenger 
coming express with a pardon to a crimi^, 
but who, having his attention diverted by the 
execution, which was commencing, does not 
deliver his orders till all is concluded. The 
ISth is the still better known story of two 
young men, who, during their father’s ab- 
sence, pretend that he is dead ; they sit in 
deep mourning and apparent distress, and in 
consequence receive his country rents from 
the steward, who arrives with them. 

CELIO MALESPINI," 

during his youth, icas in some public employ- 
ment at Milan, but afterwards resid^ at 

1 Prima parte dell* novolle di Ascanio Mori daCeno, 
1 Duceuto ao\'elte del Signore Celio Malespini, 
net quale si racoontano divert! avTommenti ; coai 
liai, come mesti e stravaganti. 


Venice, and finally passed into the service of 
Duke Francis of Medici. Malespini was tlie 
first person who published the Jerusalem 
Delivered of Tasso, which he did in a very 
im]>erfect and mutilated manner, and without 
the consent of the poet. His novels, which 
amount to two hundred divided into two juirts, 
were written about IfiSO, and pulilished at 
Venice in 1609, 4to. He introduces them l>y 
telling that a party of ladies and gentlemen, 
who had fled from Venice during the plague 
in 1570, met in a palace in the Cuntado di 
Treeizi, where they chiefly amused themselves 
with relating stories. In N. 41, of the first 
part, there is a curious account of the amuse- 
ments of the Campagnia della Colza, so colled 
from a particular stocking which the members 
wore. This society, which existed in Italy 
during the 15th and 16th centuries, was nei- 
ther, as some have imagined, a chivalrous nor 
academic institution, but merely an associa- 
tion for the purposes of public and private 
entertainments, as games, feasts, and theatri- 
cal representations. In course of time tliis 
univerrity became divided into different fra- 
ternities, as the Campagnia dei Florida, Sem- 
pitemi, 4sc., each of which was governed hy 
particular laws and officers, and the membera 
were distinguislied by a certain habit. 

Few of the tales of Malespini are original : 
long before the period of their publication, the 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles hsid been written 
in France, and almost the whole of these have 
been inserted by Malespini in bis novels ; in- 
deed he has translated them all except the 
5th, 35th, 36th, 64th, 74th, and 93d. The 
correspondence of the tales in these two works 
will be best shown from the following table ; — 


Malespini. 

C. N. N. 

Malctpini. 

C. N. N. 

2 

is 62 

26 

42 

5 

13 

27 

44 

6 

97 

32 

81 

8 

68 

33 

54 

9 

69 

35 

59 

10 

53 

36 

24 

U 

52 

37 

28 

15 

- 4 

38 

• 19 

17 

33 

39 

- 77 

18 

8 

40 

• 20 

19 

73 

42 

58 

20 

27 

43 

65 

23 

- 32 

44 

16 
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MalrRpinL 

, C. 

N. N. 

Maie»pini. 

C. 

N. N. 

45 



3 

13 

- 

lOO 

46 



87 

13 

. 

70 

47 



29 

16 


47 

49 



37 

•18 

- 

49 

57 



10 

19 

- 

26 

58 



98 

25 

- 

51 

61 



88 

27 

- 

99 

65 



92 

29 


1 18 

67 



75 

35 


67 

75 



60 

40 


38 

78 



45 

43 


40 

79 



21 

47 


6 

80 



14 

49 


41 

81 



79 

51 


43 

86 



72 

52 


30 

88 



23 

53 


1 

90 



34 

56 


25 

91 



63 

57 


2 

92 



78 

59 


96 

93 



85 

61 


61 

94 



71 

63 


89 

95 



83 

63 


67 

97 



17 

66 


46 

99 

. 


39 

67 


50 

100 

- 

- 

48 

68 


12 

lUl 

- 

- 

94 

TO 


15 





73 


82 


PART U. 


74 


80 





75 


66 

1 

- 

- 

56 

77 


7 

3 

. 


90 

79 


76 

5 

• 

. 

55 

81 


86 

7 

. 

. 

84 

88 


95 

8 

. 

- 

22 

69 


11 

10 


- 

31 

96 


9 


Malcspini, however, has levied contribu- 
tions on other works than the Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvcllcs. By this time the Diana Ena- 
morada of Montemayor Iiad ap|>carcd in S|ioin, 
and tliree of the longest tales are taken from 
that pastoral. In the first part, the twenty- 
fifth tale is borrowed from the intricate loves 
of Ismenia Selvagio and Alanio, related in the 
Diana. The Sfith of the second jiart is the 
Moorish episode of Xaiifa, and thef)4th is the 
story of the shepherdess Bclisa. A few are 
also borrowed from the preceding Italian 
novelists. The 71st is from the 22d of the 
last part of Bandello, and others may be found 
ill the Ecatommitlii of Cinthio. 

ANNIBAL CAMPEGGI 
lived in the bc”inning of the 17lh century. 


I His first tale is as old as the Hectopodes, and 
is the story of the jealous husband who tied 
his wife to a post. The second is that of the 
Widow of Ephesus, related by Petronius 
Arbiter, and in the Seven Wise Masters (see 
p. 47). It has been imitated in Italian by 
Enstachio Manfredi, in French by St Evre- 
mont and Fontmne, and forms the subject of 
an English drama of the commencement of 
the 17th century, entitled Women’s Tears 
(Dodsley’s Collection, vol. 6). The story lias 
been also inserted by John of Salisbury in his 
book, De Nugis Curialibus (b. 8, c. 11); he 
reports it os a historical incident, and cites 
Flavian as his authority for this assertion. 

Subsequent to this period, there appeared 
but few Italian novels, and scarcely any of 
merit. From tills censure I have only to 
except one striking tale, by Vincenzo Rota, 
a Paduan gentleman, of the last century. It 
is the story of a young man who fled from his 
parents, who kept a small inn in a remote 
part of the Bresdan territory. Having in 
course of time acquired a fortune by industry, 
he returned after an absence of twenty-five 
years, but concealed who be was on the first 
night of his arrival, and not being recognised, 
is murdered wliile asleep by his parents, for 
the sake of the treasure which his father 
found be had along with him. From the 
priest of the village, to whom alone their son 
had discovered liimself, they learn with de- 
spair, on the following morning, the full extent 
of their guilt and misery. This tale w'as first 
printed by the Count Borromeo, a fellow- 
citizen of the author, in his Notizia de No- 
vellieri Italiani da lui posseduti con alcune 
Novelle inedite Bassano, 1794. A similar 
story is related of a Norman innkeeper, in an 
obscure periodical publication, called the 
Visitor ; and also forms the basis of the plot 
of the Fatal Curiosity, a tragedy by Lillo, in 
three acts, which Mr Harris, in his Philolo- 
gical Enquiries, says, “ is the model of a per- 
fect fable.” The subject of this piece was 
taken from an old pamphlet, entitled “ News 
from Perin, in Cornwall, of a most bloody 
and unexampled Murther, very lately com- 
mitted by a Father on his owne Sonne.” 
Lillo's Fatal Curiosity has been imitated in a 
more recent trageily, entitled The Shipwreck. 

The Twenty-fourth of February, by the 
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German dramatist Werner, is founded on a ' 
similar incident. A family of peasants residing 
in the solitudes of Switzerland, was pursued 
from father to son by a paternal malediction, 
ou account of a dregful atrocity committed 
by one of its forefathers, and was condemned 
to solemnize the 24th of February by the 
commission of some horrible Clime. The third 
heir of this accursed generation had been the 
cause of his father*s death on the fatal day. 
The son of this parricide returning with a 
treasure to the cottage after a long absence, is 
Dot recognised by his parent, and the father, 
by the murder of his son, for sake of his 
wealtli, at midnight on the 24th of February, 

’ again solemnizes tliis strange anniven$ar}\ 

No foreign productions have had such iu0u> 

' ence on Engli^ literature, as the early Italian 
novels with which w*e have been so long en- 
gaged. The best of these stories appeared in 
an English dress before the close of the reign 
of Elh^beth, either by direct translation, or 
1 through the medium of French and Latin 
versioDS. Many of these were printed even 
before the translation of Belleforest’s Grand 
Repertory of Tragical Narrations, which was 
published towards the end of the IGth cen- 
tury. The paraphrases, abridgements, and 
translations of Italian novels, contained in 
Paynteris Palace of Pleasure ; Whetstone's 
* Heptameron ; Westward for Smelts ; Grim- 
^ atone's Admirable Histories, and other pro- 
ductions of the same nature, afforded a new 
species of literary gratification, as their merit 
consisted not merely in romantic iiiveution, 
but the delineation of character, and an artful 
arrangement of events. They became the 
fashionable entertainment of all wlio yet 
preserved their relish for fiction, and who 
, professed to read for amusement. 

This is apparent even from a passage in the 
Schoolmaster of Ascham, Queen Elizabeth's 
celebrated preceptor, who complains *‘that 
ten La Morte d' Arthures did not tlie tenth 
]>art so much harm as one of the^ books 
made in Italy, and trauslated in Englapd. I 
And that which Is most to be lamented, and 
therefore more needful to be looked to, there 
be more of these ungracious books set out in 
print within these few months, than have 
been seen in England many score yeai-s be- 
'“ore." Thus the popularity of ihcse oroduc- 


Uons shook the fabric of Gothic romance, and 
directed the thoughts of our writers to new 
inventions. The legends of the minstrels 
contained much bold adventure, heroic enter- 
prise, and strong touches of rude, though pic- 
turesque delineation ; but they were defective 
in the disposition of circumstances, and those 
descriptions of characters and events, which, 
from their nearer analogy to truth, were de- 
manded by a more discerning age. Accord- 
ingly, till the Italian novels became current, 
affecting and natural situations, the combina- 
tion of incident, and pathos of catastrophe, 
were utterly unknown ; and distress, es]>eci- 
ally that which arises from the conflicts of the 
tendcrest of the passions, had not yet been 
ejcbibited in its most interesting forms. It 
was from the Italian novelists accoi*dingly 
that our poets, particularly the dramatic, 
acquired ideas of a legitimate plot, and the 
multiplication of events necessary to consti- 
tute a tragic or a comic intrigue. Wo have 
already seen that the most popular conic<iier 
of Shakspeure liave been derived, with little 
improvement in the incidents, from the stories 
of Boccaccio, Ser Giovanni, Cintliio, and Ban- 
dello. The spirit that per>’ades the works of 
his contemporary di-amatists, has been drawn 
from similar sources. The gayer inventions 
of the novelists may often be traced in the 
sprightly or humorous scenes of Beaumont 
and Fletcher ; and the savage atrocity by 
which the Italian tales are sometimes distin- 
guished, has unquestionably produced those 
accumulated horrors which characterise so 
many dramas of Shirley and of Ford. 

But, although the Ihilian novels had such 
influence on the general literature of this 
countiy^, I am not aware tliat they gave birtli 
to any original work in a similar style of 
composition. In France, on the other hand, 
their effect may Irave been less uuiversnl ; 
but, at an early period, they produced works 
of a similar description, of considerable merit 
and celebrity. 

Of these the earliest is the Crnt Nouvku.ks 
Not'VELLEs, tales which are full of imagination 
and gaiety, and written in a style the most 
natw and agreeable: Indeed, a good deal of 
the ple;isure derived from their perusal, must 
be attributed to the wonderful charm of the 
old French language. TJiey Iravcfo mcd the 
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model of all succeeding tales in that tongue 
those of the Queen of Navarre, and the 
auUiors by whom she lias been imitated or 
followed. 

These stories were first printed in folio, by 
Vemrd, w'ithout date, from a MS. of the year 
145d. They are said, in the introduction, to 
have been related by an assemblage of young 
iiuhlcincn, at the court of Burgundy, to which 
thedauphin, afterwards Lewis XI., retired, dur- 
ing the ciuaiTcl with his father. The relaters 
of these tales are M. Cre<jui, chamberlain of 
the duke, the Count de Chatclux, nmreschal 
of France, the Count de Brienne, and a num- 
ber of others. A few stories arc also told by 
the duke himself, and by the dauphin, who, 
it is said, took care efc Us fairs recwilUry a 
de les pubiier. The account of their haring 
been verbally related by these persons of 
quality, is a 6ction ; but the fact, I believe, is, 
that they were written for the entertainment 
of tlie dauphin, at the time he retired to the 
court of Burgundy. Most of them are of a 
comic nature, and, I think, there are only five 
tragical tales in the whole collection. 

I. Entitled La Medaille d revers^ is from 
the Fabliaux Les Deux Changeurs (LeOtnnd, 
4. 173), but had already been imitate<l by Ser 
Giovanni, in the 2d of the 2d of the Pecoroue. 

3. La Peehe dcT Anneau has suggested part 
of the 1st tale in the 6th Night of Straparola. 

8. Garee pour Garce is from the Ke(>ensn 
merces in Poggio’s Facetiae. 

0. La Mari Maquereau de ta Pemme, a 
story here told of a knight of Burgundy, is 
from the Fabliau Meunier d* Aleus, or the 
20(!th of Sacchetti (see p. 246). It also cor- 
rc>|H)nds with the 78th of Morlini, and the 
Vir sibi cornua promovens in the Facethie of 
Pt'ggio. 

10. Les Pastes <T AnguilUy is generally 
known by Fontaine's imitation under the 
same title. 

II. A* Encens au Puthlc^ which was origi- 
nally told in the Facetiae of Poggio, is ef|ually 
well know n as the former story', being the 
Hans Car>'ePs ring of Rabelais, Prior, and 
Fontaine. It is also related in the 5th satire 
of Ariosto. 

12. Ac Peatt is Fontaine's Villageois qui 
choicho sou veau, and Poggio's A&inus j>er- 
dilus. 


14. Ac Paiseur de Papes ou L' Homme de 
Dieu is Fontaine's L'llennite. 

16. Le Dorgne AeeugUy here told of a knight 
of Picardy and his wife, is from the 0th of 
Petrus Alj>honsus, or c. 121 of the Gesta 
Romanoi'um (sec p. 101). It has Wn imi- 
tated in the 23d of the 1st part of Bandelh), 
ill the Italian novels of (iiusep|>e Orologi, 
entitlcnl Success Varii, lately published by 
Borromco in his Notizie^ and in tiicGth of the 
Queen of Navarre, where, as in Orologi, the 
husband is a domestic of Charles, Duke of 
Alcnron. 

10. L'EnfatU de Neigc is from the P'abliau 
de L' Enfant qui fondit au Soleil (T^ Grand, 
vol. iii. p. 86). 

21. A’.^155esfcf7iicnei8Fontaine'8L'Abbe88c 
Malade. 

23. Aa Proeurense passe la Rage has been 
taken from the Fabliau du Cure qui possa 
une Pierre (Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 240). 

- 24. A<t /?oCfc.<4<fein», isthe story of a young 
woman, who being pursued and overtaken in 
a wood by an amorous knight, and seeing no 
hope of escape, offers to remain if he will 
allow her to pull off bis boots : This being 
agreed to, she draws one of them half off, 
and thus effects her escape. This is part of 
the subject of an old English ballad, entitled, 
The Baffled Knight, or Lady’s Policy, pub- 
lished in Percy’s Relics. 

32. Les Dames DisvUes is the Cordeliers de 
Catalognc of Fontaine. 

34. Edgneur Dessus^-^Seigneur Dessous is 
the Fabliau Du Clerc qui se cacha derrieie uu 
Ctiffre (Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 303). 

37. Le Benetrier d* Ordure is Fontaine's 
On ne s' Avise jamais de tout. 

38. Une Verge pour V Autre is fi-om the 
8th of 7th of Boccaccio. (See p. 232). 

50. Change pour Change. This is the story 
which Stenie, in his Tristram Shandy (vol. 
iv. c. 20), says, is told by Seldcn, It was 
originally the 14th of Sacclictti, but there the 
woman is the young man's stepmother, instead 
of his grandmother. — E questo,” snys he in 
his defence, “ mio padie che ebbe a fare co- 
tanto tempo con mia madre, e mai non gli 
disse una parola torta ; ed ora perche ini ha 
trovato giacer con la moglie rni vuole ucci<lere 
come voi vedele." This is the Justa 
Kxcut-atiu of the Facetiae of Poggio. 
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r>2, Les Trois MontuncnSy is merely trans- 1 
L'ltcJ from the ]Gth tale of Sacchetti. It is 
tlic story of a son who receives three advtcos 
from hU father, which he disregards, and the 
consequences of his disobedience. 

( 50 . l^es Noutvaia; freres Miixeun is from 
the Fabliau Frere Ueuiac Coi-delier (Le Grand, 
vol. iii. p. 2‘J5). 

01. Z« Coc\A Dupi\ from the first part of 
the Fabliau Les Cheveux coupes, by the 
Tnmveur Guerin (Le Grand, vol. ii. p. 280). 

0!>. L'llonnesU femnui a Deax Maris. A 
yuuii^ gentleman of Flanders, while in the 
sendee of the King of Hungary, was taken 
]>risoner and made a slave by tlie Turks. He 
had left a beautiful wife behind him in his 
own country, who, when all hopes of her 
husband's return had vanished, was courted 
by iimny suitors. Slie long resisted their 
im|H»lunitic8, still fondly hoping that her 
husband was yet alive. At length, at the end 
of nine years, she was in a manner forced by 
his and her own relations to enter into a 
second marriage. A few months after the 
celebration of the nuptials, her first liusband 
having esca{>ed from slavery, arrived at Artois, 
and hU wife hearing the intelligence, expirc<l 
ill paroxysms of despair. This is obviously 
the origin of Southern's celebi-ated tragedy 
of Isabella, and perhaps of the history of 
Honna Mencia de Moi»(|uera, the luily whom 
(fil Uias delivers from the cave of the rob- 
bers, 

78. Lg Mari Cmif^s^cur is the Fabliau du 
Chevalier qui fist sa femme confessor : (F/e 
(iiaud, vol. iv. p. tK)) ; for the various trousmi- 
giiitioiiH of this story (see p. 200). 

70. L'Anc lldroitoc is the Circulator of 

80. La Bonne Mesure correspouds with 
I'oggto's Asidli Ih'iapus. 

8.5. Le Cur^ CVomc, from the Fabliau le 
Foigergii de Creil (Le Grand, 4. 124). 

88. Le Vocn Saupe^ from Fabliau La I)ur-| 
guise d' Oth^ns (Lo Omnd, 4. p. 2U7)> This 
is the Frans Muilebris of IVggio, 

tXK Iai Bonne Maladc is i^uggio's Venia 
rite Negata. 

UI . La Famne OheissanU is his Novum Sup- 
jdicli genus. 

08. La Postlhnc sar IcDos in hU Quomodo 
Ciilceis I'uicatur 


95. Le Duk du Maine Gueri is Poggio's 
Digiti Tuimir. It thus appears that many of 
the Cent Nouvellcs coincide with the Facetiae. 

1 do not believe, however, that they wore 
borrowed from that production, as they were 
written nearly at the same period that the 
Facetiae were related by Poggio and other 
clerks of the Roman chancery in the Du^giale 
of the Vatican ; l>oth were probably derived 
from stories which had become current in 
France and Italy by means of the Fabliaux 
of the Trouveurs. 

9G. Le Testament Cynique. A curate having 
buried his dog in the church-yard, is threat- 
ened wdth punishment by his superior. Next 
' day he brings the prelate fifty crowns, which 
he says the dog had saved from his earnings, 

, and bequeathed to the bishop in his testament. 

I Tills story, which corresponds wnth the Canis 
I Testameiitum in Poggio’s Facetiae, is from \jc 
Testament de V Aiie (Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 
107), a fabliau of the Trouveur Rutebeuf, to 
whom it probably came from the east, as it is 
told by a very ancient Turkish poet, Lainai, 
also called Abdallah Den Maiiioud, author of 
a collection of Facetiae and Bon Mots, in five 
cha]>ters. It has 1>ecii imitated in Le Chieii 
de Sahed, one of Gueulette's Contes Tartaros, 
and is also told in the history of Don Raphael, 
in Gil Bias. 

It is thus evident that a great proportion of 
the Cent Nouvellcs Nouvellcs are derivetl 
from those inexliausUble stories of fiction, the 
Fabliaux of the Trouveurs ; and as only a 
small selection has been published by Le 
Graud and Barbazan, it may be conjectuied 
tliat many more are bonowed fniiu fabliaux 
which have not yet seen the light, and may 
probably remain for ever buried in the French 
libraries. 

The Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles never were 
translated into English : Beatrice, indeed, in 
Much Ado about Nothing, susj>ect3 she nniII 
l>e told she had her good wit out of the Huii- 
divd Merry I’ules, which led Shak8|>eare’s 
commentators to sujipose that this might ite 
some version of the Cent Nouvelles, which 
was fashiouaUe iu its day, but had after- 
wards disiijjpearcd. An old black-letter hook, 
however, entitled, “A Hundreth Mery Tales” 
to which Beatrice probaldy alludes, was lately 
puked uti from a buokbcllci'sbtall in England, 
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and it proves to be a totally different work 
from the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles. 

The tales of the Queen of Navarre, written 
in imitation of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, 
were first published under the title of IlUtoire 
dcs Atnaiis Fortune's, in 1558, which w'as nine 
years after the death of their author. 

These stories are the best know'n and most 
popular in the French language, a celebrity 
for which they were probably as much in- 
debted to the rank and distinguished character 
of the author, as to their intrinsic merit. The 
manner in which they are introduced, is suffi- 
ciently ingenious, and bears a considerable 
resemblance to the frame of the Canterbury 
Tales. Ill the month of September, the season 
in which the baths of the Pyrenees begin to 
have some efficacy, a number of French ladies 
and gentlemen assembled at the springs of 
(’uulUcrcts. At the time when it was custo- 
mary to return, there came rains so uncommon 
and excessive, that a party who ma<le an at- 
tempt to arrive at Therbes, in Gascony, finding 
the streams swollen, and all the bridgesbroken 
down, were obliged to seek shelter in the 
monastery De Notre Dame de Scrrance, on 
the Pyrenees. Here tliey were forced to re- 
main till a bridge should be thrown over an 
imjKissahlc stream. As they were assured 
that this work would occupy ten days, they 
resolved touiiiuse themselves meanwhile wdth 
relating stories every day, from noon till 
ves{>ers, in a I>eautiful meadow near the bauks 
of the river Gave. 

The number of the company amounted to 
ten, and there were ten stories relate<l daily : 
the amusement was intended also to have 
lusted ten days, in order to complete the 
hundred novels, whence the hook has been 
f>nmetimes called Les Cent Nouvelles de la 
Heine de Navarre; but, in fact, it stops at the 
7Hd tale, near the commencement of the 8th 
da}'. The conversations on the characters 
and incidents (»f the last related tale, and 
w liich generally introduce the subject of the 
new one, are much longer than in tlie Italian 
novels, and, indeed, occupy nearly one half of 
the work. Some of the remarks are quaint ' 
and comical, others are remarkable for their 
nairctVf wlule a few hri‘athe the conceits of 
the Italian soniietteci’s ; Thus, “it is said 
that jealousy is love, but 1 dciiv it, for though 


jealousy be produced by love, as ashes are by 
fire, yet jealomsy extinguishes lore, as ashes 
smother the flame.** 

Of the tales themselves, few are original ; 
for, except about half a dozen which are his- 
torically true, and are mentioned as having 
fallen under the knowledge and observation 
of the Queen of Navarre, they may all \te 
traced to the Fabliaux, the Italian novels, an<l 
the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles. Few arc either 
of a serious or atrocious description — they 
consist for the most part in contrivances for 
assignations — amorous assaults ingeniously 
repelled — intrigues ingeniously accomplislied 
or ludicrously detected. Through the whole 
work, the monks, especially the Cordelien, 
are treated with much severity, and are repre- 
sented as committing, and sometimes with 
Impunity, even when discovered, the most 
cruel, deceitful, and immoral actions. When 
we have already seen ecclesiastical characters 
treated with much contumely by private 
writers, in the age, and near the seat, of 
pA])ol supremacy, it wdll not excite sur- 
prise that they should be so represented 
by a queen, who was a favourer of the new 
opinions, and an enemy to the Romish super- 
stitions. 

But while so many tales of the Queen of 
Navarre had been borrowed from earlier pro- 
ductions, they appear in their turn to have 
suggested much to subsequent writers. Thus, 
the 8th tale, w'hich is from the ^bliau of Le 
Meunier d’Alous, and also occurs in the Face- 
tiae of Poggio, in Sacc^ietti, and the 9th of the 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, seems the version 
' of the story which has suggested the plot of 
Shirley's comedy of the Gamester (afterwords 
printed under the title of The Gamesters), 
wliere Mrs Wilding substitutes herself for 
Penelope, with whom her husband had an 
assignation, and lie, to discharge a game debt, 
gives up the adventure to his friend Hazard. 
The 3Gth story concerning the President of 
Grenoble, whicli is taken from the 6th novel 
of the 3d decade of Cinthio, or the 47th of 
the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, has suggested 
to the same dramatist that part of his Love's 
Cruelty, which turns on the concealment of 
lli])polito's intrigue with Clariana, by the 
contrivance of her husband. 

The 30(h coincides with the 35th of tlie 2d 
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part of Randello, ami the plot of Walpole’s 
Mvstcnous Mother (see p. 273). 

30. Which was originally the 72d tale of 
Morlini, is the stoiy of a lady whose husband 
went frequently to a farm he had in the 
country. His wife suspecting the cause of his 
absence, sends provisions and all accommoda- 
tions to the mistress for whose sake he went 
to the farm, in order to provide for the next 
visit, which has the effect of recalling the 
alienated affections of her husband. This 
story is in the MS. copy of the Varii Successi 
of Orologi, mentioned by Borromeo. The 
French and Italian tales agree in the most 
minute circumstances, even in the name of 
the place where the lady resided, which is 
Tours in both. This tale is related in a col- 
ItMjtiy of Erasmus, entitled Uxor 
sive Conjugium, It also occurs in Albion’s 
Knglaiid, a poem, by William Warner, who 
was a celebrated writer in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth : those stanzas, wliich contain the 
incident, have been extracted from that poe- 
tical epitome of British history, and published 
in Percy’s Relics, under the title of the 
Patient Countess. 

La Rervante Justihee of Fontune, is from 
the 4^th novel of this collection. It was 
probably taken from the fabliau of some 
Trouveur, who had obtained it from the ea.st, 
as it corresponds with the story of the shop- 
keeper’s wife in Nekshebi's Persian tales, 
known by the name of Tooti Namch, or Tales 
of a Parrot. Another tale of the Queen of 
Navarre has a striking resemblance to the 
stoiy of Theodosius and Constantia, whose 
loves and misfortunes liave been imortalized 
by Addison and Sterne. ^ 

i There were few works of any celebrity, 
w'ritten in France In imitation of the tales of 
the Queen of Navane. The stories in the 
Nouvelles Recreations ou Contes Nouveaux 
) have been geneially attributed to Bonaventure 
des Perriers, one of the domestics of that 
princess ; but in the edition 1733, it is shown 
that they were written by Nicholas Denysot, 
a French painter. They are not so long as 
those of the Queen of Navarre, and conrist for 
the most part in epigrammatic conclusions, 
brought about by a very slioit relation. It is 
amusing, however, to trace in Oiem the indi- 
uientb of our niust ordinary jest books. Tlic 


following story, which occurs in the Nouvcl* 
les Recreations, may be found in almost every 
production of the kind from the Facetiae of 
llierocles, to the last Encyclopedia of Wit. 
An honest man in Poictiers sent his two sons 
for their improvement to Paris. After some 
time they both fell sick ; one died, and the 
sur\'ivor, in a letter to his father, said, “ This 
is to acquaint you that it is not I who am 
dead, but my brotlier William, though it be 
very tnie that 1 was worse than he.” It 1ms 
been said that Person once intended to ])ublish 
Joe Miller with a commentary', in order to 
show that all liis jests were derived originally 
from the Oi'eek. This he could not have 
done, but they may be all easily traced to 
Greek authors, the Eastern Talcs, or the 
French and Italian noveb of the 15th and 
IGth centuries. 

Among the French tales of the 10th century 
may be mentioned the Contes Amoureux of 
Jeanne Flore ; Le Printemps de Jaques Yver, 
publi&heil in 1572 ; L’ Etc de Bcnignc Pois- 
senot, 1503, and Les Facetieuscs Joumces, of 
Gabriel Chapuis. 

The more serious and tragic relations of the 
Italians w’cre diffused in France during the 
IGth century, by means of the w'ell-known 
work of Belleforest, and w*ere imitated in 
the Ilistoires Tragiques of Ro86et,one of whose 
stories is the foundation of the most celebrated 
drama of Ford, who has indeed chosen a re- 
volting subject, yet has represented perhaps 
in too fascinating colours the loves of Giovanni 
and Annabella. 

lies Histoires Prodigieuses de Doaistuau, 
published in 15G1, seems to be the origin of 
such stories as appear in the Wonders of 
Nature, Marvellous Magazine, &c. We are 
assured that, in the Hebrides, w*heat grows 
on the tops of the trees, and that the leaver*, 
when they fall to the ground, are immediately 
changed to singing birds : there are, besides, 
a good many relations of monstrous births. 
There is also tlie common story of a person 
who was drowned by mistaking the echo of 
his own cry, for the voice of another. Arriv- 
ing on the bank of a river, he aske<l loudly, 

s’il n’y avoit point de peril a passer 1— 
Pa$$€z — Est ce par ici ? — par id. 

Towards the close of the 10th, and begin- 
ning of the I7th centurw a nrodii'ious multi- 
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tuJe of tales were wnttcn inS{)dn,in imitation 
of the Italian novels : Troppo in lungo 

aiulerehbe,'* says Lainpillas (Saggio Storico 
flcl. let. Spngnuola, part ii. tom. 3, p. 10.')), 
“ «c io volessi accennare il portentoso numero 
di novdie Spagniiole iiscite a quei tempi, e 
tras]wrtate nolle pui colte lingued* Europa.” 
These Spanish novels are genemlly more de> 
tailed in the incidents than their Italian 
models, and have also received very consider- 
able modifications from the manners and 
customs of the country in which they were 
produced. Those compositions, which in Italy 
presented alternate pictures of savage revenge, 
licentious intrigue, and gross buffoonery, are 
characterised by a high romantic spirit of 
gallantr}', and jealousy of family honour, but 
above all, by constant nocturnal scuffles on 
the streets. The tales of Oerardo, the No- 
vclas Exemplares of Cei'vantes, the Prodigios 
y Successes d'Amor of Muntalvan, and the 
Novelas Amorosas of Cameriiio, all written 
towards the end of the IGth, or commence- 
ment of the 17th centur}*, are scarcoly less 
interesting than the French or Italian tales, 
in illustrating the nmnners of the people, the 
progress of fiction, and its transmission from 
the novelist to the dramatic poet. Beaumont 
and Fletcher have availed themselves as much 
of the novels of Oerardo and CciTantes, as of 
the tales of Cintliio or Bandcllo, and many of 
their roost popular productions, as the Spanish 


Curate, Rule aWife and Have a Wife, Chances, 
Love’s Pilgrimage, and FairMiitd of the Inn, 
may be easily traced to a S])aiii8h original. 1 
fear, however, that to protract this investiga* 
tion would l>e more curious than profitable, as 
enough has already been said to establish the 
rapid and constant progress of the stream of 
fiction, during the periods in which we are 
engaged, and its fre<]uent transfusion from one 
channel of literature to another. 

Indeed, I have perhaj»s already occu])ied the 
reader longer than at first may seem proper 
or justifiable, with the subject of Italian tales, 
and the imitations of them. But, besides their 
own intrinsic value, as pictures of morals and 
of manners, other circumstances contributed 
to lead me into this detail. In no other species 
of writing is the transmission of fable, and, if 
I may say so, the commerce of literature, so 
I distinctly marked. The larger works of fiction 
' resemble those productions of a country which 
are consumed within itself, while tales, like 
the more dclicateand precious articles of traffic, 
which are exported from their native soil, have 
gladdened and delighted every land. They 
arc the ingredients from which Sliakspe.are, 
and other enchanters of his day, have distilled 
those magical drops which tend so much to 
sweeten the lot of humanity, by occasionally 
withdrawing the mind from the cold and 
naked realities of life to vitdonary scenes and 
vi^onary bliss. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Origin of Spiritual Romance — I<cgenda Aurea^Contes Devots — Gucrino Meschino^Lycidas 
et Cleori the— Romans de Camus, &c. — Pilgrim's Progress. 


Wf have now travelled over those fields of 
fiction which have been cultivated by the 
writers of chivalry and the Italian novelists; 
but the task remains of surveying those other 
regions which (he industry of succeeding times 
lias explored, and I have yet to give some 
account of those different classes of romance 
which appeared in France and other coantries 
of Europe, previous to the introduction of the 
modern novel. 


It has already been remarked, that the va* 
rintions of romance correspond in a consider- 
able degree with the variations of manners. 
Something, indeed, must be allowed to the 
caprice of taste, and something to the acci- 
dental direction of an original genius to a 
particular pursuit ; but still, amid the variety, 
there is a certain uniformity, and w'hen the 
character of an age or people is decided, it 
must give a tinge to the to^te, and a diicctiuii 
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to the effbrto, of those who court attention or 
favour, and who have themselves been nou- 
rished in existing prejudices and in commonly , 
received opinions. 

Of the natural principles of the human | 
mind, none are more obvious than a spirit of j 
religion ; and in certain periods of society, and 
under certain circumstances, this sentiment 
has been so prevalent as to consUtute a feature 
in the character of the age. It was to be ex- ! 
pected, therefore, that a feeling so general and 
powerful should have been gratihed in every j 
ror>de, and that, amongst others, the easy and 
magical charm of fiction should have formed ; 
one of the methods by which it was fostered j 
and Indulged. I 

In the times which succeeded the early ages \ 
of Christianity, the gross ignorance of many 
of its votaries rendered them but ill qualified 
to relish the abstract trutlis of religion, or 
unadorned precepts of morality. The plan 
was accordingly adopted of adducing examples, 
which might interest tlie attention and speak 
strongly to the feelings. Hence, from the 
zeal of some, and the artifice or credulity of 
otlier instructors, mankind were taught the 
duties of devotion by a recital of the achieve- 
ments of spiritual knight errantry. 

The history of Josapliat and Barlaam, of 
which an account hue already been given, and 
wbicli written to inspire a taste for the 
ascetic virtues, seems to have been the origin 
of Spiritual Romance. It is true, that in the 
first ages of the church, many fictitious gos- 
pels were composed, full of improbable fables ; 
but, as they contained opinions in contradic- 
tion to what was deemed the orthodox faith, 
they were discountenanced by the fathers of 
the church, and soon fell into disrepute. On 
the other hand, the history of Josaphat and 
Barlaam, which was more sound in its doc-, 
trine, passed at an early period into tlie west 
of Europe, and tlirough the medium of the 
old Latin translation, which was a common 
nmmiscript, and waseven printed so early asthe 
year 1470, it became a very general favourite, 

As far iHick as the 4th century, Bt Atha- 
nasius visited Rome, in order to obtain suc- 
cour from the western church agmnst the 
Arian heresy, which then prevailed in the 
east ; and during his al>odc in Italy, he wrote 
(he life of St Anthony the most reuuwucd 


Cenobite of the age. From the earliest pe- 
riods of the church, innumerable legends had 
been written or compiled by Gregory of Toura 
and St Gregory, selections from which have 
been more recently published under the title 
of Vies des peres de desert. All these legends 
present nearly the same drcumstances— the 
victims of monastic superstition in\'ariably re- 
tire to solitude, where they make themselves 
as uncomfortable as they can by every species 
of penance and mortification ; they are alter- 
nately terrified and tempted by the demon, 
over whom they invariably prevtul ; their 
solitude is interrupted by thoee who come to 
admire them, which must have been the great 
motive for perseverance ; they all cure diseases, 
and wash the feet of lepers ; they foresee tliei r 
own decease, and, spite of their efforts and 
prayers, their existence is usually protracted 
to a preternatural duration. 

One peculiarity in the history of these saints 
is the dominion which they exercise over tlie 
animal creation. Thus, St Hclenus, who 
dwelt in the deserts of Egypt, arriving one 
Sabbath at a monastery on the banks of the 
Nile, was justly scandalised to find that mass 
was not to bo performed that day. The monks 
excused themselves on the ground that their 
priest, who was on the opposite side of the 
river, hesitated to cross on account of a cro- 
codile which had posted himself on the bank, 
and was, with some reason, suspected to be 
lying in wait for the holy man. S^nt Hele- 
nus immediately went in quest of the croco- 
dile, and commanded the animal to ferry him 
over on his back to the other ride of the river, 
where ho found the priest ; but could not 
persuade this man of little faith to embark 
with him on the crocodile. He accordingly 
repassed alone, but being in very bad humour 
at the ultimate failure of his expedition, ho 
commanded the crocodile to expire without 
farther delay, an injunction which the monster 
fulfilled with due ex|icdition and humility. 

St Florentin finding that the solitude to 
which he had withdrawn was more than he 
could endure, begged some solace from heaven. 
One day, accordingly, after prayer in the fields, 
he found at his return a hear stationed at the 
entrance to his cell. On the approach of St 
I Florentin the V>car made his ul>eiMance, and so 
Ifai' from exhibiting any syinptoius of a uatu- 
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ral moroseness, he testified, as well as )iis iin- ^ 
perfect education permitted, that he stood ^ 
there for the service of the holy man. Our 
saint, however, received so much pleasui'c from 
his company, that he feared incurring a viola- 
tion of his oaths of penance : he therafore re- 
solved to abstain from the society of the )>€ar 
during the greater ]>art of the day. As there 
were five or six sheep in liis cavern, which no 
one led out to pasture, the idea struck the saint 
of having them tended by the bear. This 
flock at first showed some repugnance ; but, 
encouraged by the assurances of tlic saint, and 
mild demeanour of the shepherd, they followed 
him pleasantly to the fold. St Florentine 
usually enjoined his bear to bring them back 
at six, but on days of great fasting and prayer, 
lie commanded him not to return till nine. 
The bear waa punctual to his time, and whether 
his roaster appointed six or nine, tills exem- 
plary animal never confounded the hours, nor 
mistook one for the other ! 

This miracle continued for some years, hut 
at length the demon, envious of the proficiency 
of the bear, prompted certain evil-disposed 
monks in the vicinity, who at liis instigation 
laid snares and slew him. The saint could 
do no more t han curse the unknown* perpe- 
trators of this act, who, in conserjucnce, all 
died next day of putrid disorders. 

Perhaps one cause of the populaiity of these 
legends was the frequent details concerning 
the sexual temptations to which the saints 
were exposed. The holy men were usually 
triumphant, and almost the only example to 
the contrary is that of St Macarius. This 
saint, when far advanced in life, resolved to 
retire from the world, leaving his wife and 
family to shift for themselves. The angel 
Itaphael pointed out to him a frightful soli- 
tude, where he chose as his residence a cavern 
inhabited by two young lions which had been 
exposed by their mother. After he had lived 
here many years, the demon became envious 
of his virtue, and seduced liim under form of 
a beautiful female, a figure which he assumes 
with great facility. St Macarius somehow 
instantly perceived the full extent of the 
iniquity into wliich he had been ensnared, 
and was, as may be believed, in the utmost 
consternation. The lions, though not aware 
of the whole calamity, were so much scan- 


dalized at his conduct, tliat they foi-sook the 
cavern. They returned, however, soon after, 
and dug a ditch the length of a human body. 
The repentant sinner, conceiving this to be 
the 8]>ceies of penance which these animals 
considered most suitable to liis transgression, 
lay down in the hole, where the lions, with 
much solemnity and lamentation, covered 
him with earth, except head and arms. In 
this position he remained tliree years, subsist- 
ing on the herbs w'hich grew within arms 
length. At the end of this [>crio(l, who shouI<l 
reappear but the two lions, w'ho dug out their 
old master with the same gravity tliey had 
employed at liis interment. This w as accepted 
by the saint as a sign that his sins were for- 
given, a conjecture which was confirmed by 
the appearance of our Saviour at the en- 
trance of the cavern. Henceforth Macarius 
distrusted every w oman ; and indeed the con- 
I tinence of the smnts must have been wonder- 
fully aided by their knowledge of tlie demon’s 
power to assume this fascinating figure, us 
they would constantly dread !>cing thus en- 
trapped into the embraces of the Common 
enemy of mankind. 

The legends resembling those above men- 
tioned, which were chiefly of Ltitin invention, 
were prol>ably little countenanced under the 
more mild and rational institutions of St Renc- 
dict, the first founder of the monastic orders ; 
but were subsequently drawn from obscurity, 
to support the system of the ascetic followers 
of St Francis. 

Besides the Latin legends, many forgeries 
by the monks of the Greek church were from 
time to time imported into France and Italy. 
To such writers the oriental fictions and niude 
of fabling were familiar, and hence we find 
that from imitation the w'estem legends of 
the saints frequently resemble a romance, 
both in tbe structure and decorations of the 
story. Even the more early I^tin lives had 
been carried to Constantinople, where they 
w’ere translated into Greek, with new einl^l- 
lishments of eastern imagination. These 
being returned to Europe, were restored to 
their native language, and superseded the 
more simple originals. Other Latin legends, 
of still later composition, acquired their deco- 
rations from the Arabian fictions, which Iiad 
at length become current in Europe. 
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Such romantic inventions were admirably 
suited to serve the pur)>oses of superstition. 
Many extrava^'ant conceptions, too, were likely 
to arise spoutaneously in the visionary minds 
of the authors. A believing and ignorant age, 
also, received as truth, what in the lives of 
the saints was sometimes only intended as 
allegory. The malignant spirit, so trouble- 
some at bed and board to the monks and 
anchorites, might only have signihed, that 
even in the desert are in vmn seek for tran- 
quillity, that temptations ever pursue,andthat 
our passions assail us as strongly in the gloom 
of solitude, as in the revelry of the world. 
Imitators, whose penetration was inferior to 
their credulity, quickly invented similar re- 
lations, from which no instruction could be 
drawn, nor allegory deduced. 

The grand repeilory of pious fiction seems 
to have been the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus 
de Voragine, a Genoese dominican,— a work 
entitled Golden from its popularity, on the 
same principle that tills epithet was bestowed 
on the Ass of Apuleius. A similar composi- 
tion in Greek, by Simon Metaphrastes, written 
about the end of the 10th century, was the 
prototype of this work of the 13th century, 
which comprehends the lives of individual 
saints, whose history had already been written, 
or was current from tradition. The Golden 
I>egend, however, does not consist solely of 
the biography of saints, but is said in the 
Colophon to be interspersed with many other 
beautiful and strange relations, which were 
probably extracted from the Gesta Longobar- 
dorum, and otlicr sources too obscure and 
voluminous to be cosily traced ; indeed, one 
of the original titles of the Legenda Aurea 
was Historia I^mbardica. The work of 
Voragine w*as translated into French by Jean 
de Vignai, and was one of the three books 
from which Caxton's Golden Legend was 
compiled. 

From the store-house of Jacobus de Vora- 
gine, the history of well-known saints was 
subsequently extracted. There w'e find the 
account of 8t George and the Dragon, and 
also of the Sleepers of Ephesus ; — a story I 
which Gibbon has not disdained to introduce 
into his history (c. 33), and so universal, that 
it has been related in the Koran. The life of 
Paul originally written by St Jerome, occurs 


in the Legenda, and the abridgment given by 
Professor Person, in his letters to Archdeacon 
Travis (p. 30), may serve as a specimen of the 
nature of the incidents related in the Golden 
Legend. 

Anthony thought himself the most per- 
fect monk in the world, till he was told in a 
vision, that there was one much more perfect 
than he, and that he must set out on a visit 
tothe prince of anchorites. Anthony departed 
on this errand, and in his journey through a 
desert saw a centaur. Jerome modestly doubt> ^ 
whether it was the natural produce of the soil, 
fiiiitful in monsters, or whether the devil 
assumed this shape to fright the holy man. 
Sometime after he saw a satyr, with an homed 
forehead and goat's feet, who presented him 
him with some dates, as hostages of peace, 
and confessed that he w'as one of the fal>e 
deitieswhom the deluded Gentiles worshipped. 
At last, Anthony, quite weary and exhausted, 
found Paul, and, while they were discourring 
together, who should ap]>earon a sudden, but 
a raven, with a loaf, which he laid down in 
theirsight. ^Everyday, 'said Paul to Anthony, 

* 1 receive half a loaf ; but on your arrival 
Christ has given his soldiers double provision.' 
He also told Anthony that he himself should 
sliortly die ; he, therefore, desired to be buried 
in the same cloak that Anthony received from 
Atlianasius. Anthony set out full speed to 
fetch the cloak, but Paul was dead before his 
return. Here w*as a fresh distress ; Anthony 
could find no spade nor pick-axe to dig a grave. 
But wdiile he was in this perplexity, two lions 
approached with so piteous a roaring, that he 
perceived they were lamenting the deceased 
after their unpolislicd fashion. They then 
began to scratch the earth with their feet, till 
they liad hollowed a place big enough to con- 
tain a single body. ARer Anthony had buried 
his friend's carcase in this hole, the two lions 
came, and, by their signs and fawning, asked 
his blearing, which he kindly gave them, and 
they departed in very good humour." 

The Ticsor de 1' Aine is somewhat of the 
same description with the l4egenda Aurea. 
It was translated from £<atin into French, and 
printed in the end of the 15th century ; but 
had been composed nearly 200 years before 
that period. This work consists of a collection 
of histories, but it more frcouenlly reports 
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ininu’les operated on proper application, by 
tlie )Hi8thunioua intercession of saints, than 
prodigies performed in thecourse of their lives. 
Tile longest article is an account of St Patrick's 
purgatory, which is mentioned in the Legends 
A urea, hut is here minutely described from 
the recital of a S{>anish knight, who had been 
sent thither to expiate his crimes. 

Besides the legends of the saints, a species 
of spiritual tales (Contes Devots), some in 
prose, and others in verse, was prevalent in 
France during the 12th and 13th centuries. 
These were jirobably written with a view of 
counteracting the effects of the witty and li- 
centious tales of the Trouveurs and minstrels. 
They were mostly the production of monks, 
who believed the absurdities they heard, or 
scrupled not to invent new ones, to raise the 
reputation of the relics of their convents. 

The most ancient collection of spiritual 
tales, is ascribed by some to Ceriton, an 
English monk of the 12th century ; and ly 
others to Hugo de St Victoire, a Parisian. It 
contains a mixture of .£aopian fable, with a 
great variety of pious and profane histories. 
There is a long account of a kind of wren, 
named after St Martin. One day, while sit- 
ting on a tree, this animal, which luid long 
and slender legs, exclaimed in the fulness of 
its pride, “ It matters not to me thongh the 
heavens fall, fur, by aid of my strong limbs, 
1 shall be able to support them.” Presently 
a leaf dropped from the tree, and the foolish 
boaster immediately flew away, exclaiming, 
” St Martin 1 St Martin ! help your poor 
bird!” 

Le Grand mentions two subsequent collec- 
tions of spiritual tales in French verse, tlie first 
by Cuinsi or Cornu, Prior of a monastery at 
Soissons, who died in 12.36. Many of the 
tales in this metrical compilation had been 
originally written in Latin, by Hugues Farsi, 
w ho w as also a monk of Soissons. A great 
proportion of the stories of Farsi relates to 
miracles performed in the neighbourhood of 
Soissons by the Virgin, and in her fail by one 
of her slippers preserved in the monastery. 
Tliese Comsi lias translated into French 
rhyme, adding some others on devout topics, 
furnished by tradition, or invented by him- 
self, and has given to the whole the title of 
Miracles de Notre Dame, The devil, incensed 


against him (as the author himself informs 
us), on account of the good which his w'ork 
was likely to produce, tried to choke him 
one day; fortunately he had time to make 
the sign of the cross, but some time after the 
disappointed fiend stole from him certain 
valuable relics he possessed. 

The second compilation alluded to by Le 
Grand, is entitled Vies des Peres, either be- 
cause it relates the spiritual adventures of 
hermits, or because it is partly extracted from 
the Vies des Peres du Desert. The tales in 
this collection are said by Le Grand to be far 
superior to those of Cornu, both in the choice 
of subjects and the art of narrative. It 
accordingly has furnished Le Grand with the 
best of those stories published under the title 
of Contes Devots, and which form a s|i«ries 
of continuation or supplement to his Contes 
et Fabliaux. 

Formerly the lives of the saints, and the 
miracles operated by their relics, had been 
the favourite topics ; but, towards the end of 
the 11th, and in the course of the subsequent 
centuries, the wonders perfonned by the Viigin 
became the prevailing theme. To her a 
peculiar reverence was at that time paid in 
France. A number of cathedrals and inonas- 
teries were dedicated to her honour, and she 
became the object of the most fervent wor- 
ship. Hence she appears as the heroine of 
the histories of Farsi, the metricai . composi- 
tions of Comsi, and the Lives of the Fathers. 
In all these works there were attributed to 
her an infinite love towards man, — a power 
almost omnipotent in heaven, — and an incli- 
nation, not only to preserve the souls, but to 
husband the reputations of the greatest crimi- 
nals, provided she had been treated by them 
with proper deference and respect. 

A young and handsome nun, we are told, 
was the vestry-keeper of a convent, and part 
of her daily employment was to ring for 
matins. In her way to the chapel for this 
purpose, she was obliged to pass through a 
gallery, where there stood an image of the 
Virgin, which she never firiled to salute witli 
an Ave. The devil, meanwhile, who hail 
plotted the ruin of this nun, insidiously whis- 
pered in her ear that she would be much 
happier in the world than detained in perpe- 
tuM imprisonment ; that, with the advantages 
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of youth and beauty which she possessed, 
there were no pleasures she might not pro- 
cure, and that it would be time enough to 
immure herself in a convent wlien age sliould 
have withered herchanns. At the same time 
the tempter rendered the chaplain enamoured 
of the nun he had been thus seducing, who, 
having !>ecn already prepared for love solici- 
tations, was easily persuaded to elope with 
him. For this puri)08e she appointed the 
chaplain a rendezvous on the following night 
at the convent gate. She accordingly came 
to the place of assignation ; but, having as 
usual said an Ave to the Virgin in passing 
through the galleiyr, she met at the gate a 
woman of severe aspect, who would not permit 
her to proceed. On the following night the 
same prayer having been repeated, a similar 
obstacle was presented. The chaplain having 
now become impatient, sent an emissary to 
complain, and having learned the reason of 
his mistress not holding her appointment, ad- 
vis^ her to pass through the gallery without 
her wonted Ave maria, and even to turn away 
from the image of the Virgin. Our nun was 
not sufficiently hardened to follow these in- 
structions literally, but proceeded to the ren- 
dezvous by a different way, and of course met 
ivith no impediment in her elopement with 
the chaplain. 

Still the Aves she had said from the time 
of her entrance into the convent were not 
tlirown away ; Our I^dy was determined that 
the shame of so faitlifiil a servant should not 
be divulged. She assumed the clothes and 
form of her votary ; and, during tlie absence 
of the fugitive, assiduously discharged all her 
einjdoymcnts, by guarding the vestments, 
ringing the bclU, lighting the lamps, and 
singing in the quire. 

After ten years spent in the dissifation of 
the world, the fugitive nun, tired of libertin- 
ism, abandoned the companion of her flight, 
and conceived the design of returning to the 
monastery to j>ei-form penance. On the way 
to her former residence, she arrived one night 
at a house not far distant from the convent, 
and was charitably received. After supper a 
conversation having arisen on various topics, 
she took an opjwrtunity of inquiring what 
was said of the vestry-keeper of the neigh- 
bouring monastery, who had ehqied about ten 


years before with thechaplmn. The mistress 
of the house was much scandalized at tlic 
question, and replied that never Imd pure 
virtue been so shamefully calumniated ; that 
the nun to whom she alluded was a perfect 
model of sanctity ; and that Heaven itself 
seemed to hear witness to her merits, for that 
she wTOught miracles daily. 

This discourse was a mystery for the peni- 
tent ; she passed the night in prayer, and in 
the morning repaired, in much agitation, to 
the porch of the convent. A nun appeared 
and asked her name. ** 1 am a sinful woman,'* 
she replied, “ who have come hitlier for tlie 
sake of penance ;** and then she confessed her 
elopement and the errors of her life. ** 1 ,** 
said the pretended nun, am Mary, whom 
you faithfully served, and who, in return, 
have here concealed your shame.** Tlie 
Virgin then declared that she had discliargcd 
the duties of vestry-keeper, exhorted the nun 
to repentance, and restored her the religious 
habit which she had left at her elopement. 
After this the Virgin disappeared, and the 
nun resumed her functions without any one 
suspecting what had happened. Nor would 
it ever have been known had she not herself 
disclosed it. The risters loved her the more 
for her adventure, and esteemed her doubly, 
as she was manifestly under the special pro- 
tection of the Mother of Ood. 

I In this tale, of which there are different 
metrical versions, and which also occurs in 
the Tresor de TAmc, it will be remarked that 
the Virgin acts as a housemaid ; in another 
story she performs the part of a procuress, 
and in a third she officiates in an obstetrical 
capacity to an abbess, who had been frail 
and imprudent. Indeed, she b in general 
represented as performing the most degrad- 
ing offices, and for the most worthless charf^c- 
ters. 

^Vhile the Virgin is the heroine in thc<»e 
comjwsitions, the devil is usually the princi|Kil 
male performer. The monks of a certain 
monastery wished to ornament the gate of 
their church. One of their number, who wjw 
Sacristan,and w'hounderstood sculpttirc, placed 
on it a beautiful image of the Virgin. In 
most of the churches built in the time of these 
spiritual fablers, there was a representation of 
the Last Judgment near the entrance. Our 
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Saviour appeared on thatoccosion in the dcsi^ 
of the Sacristan, with the elect on his riglit- 
haiid, and the damneil on his left. Among 
the latter was a Satan, armed with an iron 
hook, and so hideous that no one could look 
on him without horror. The original, offended 
at the liberties which had been used with his 
figure, came one day to inquire at the artist 
why he liad made him so ill-favoured. The 
Sacrist plainly told him it had been done from 
personal dislike, and for the express purpose 
of rendering him odious. These reasons not 
appearing satisfactory, the Enemy threatened 
him with vengeance if he did not change the 
figure in the coarse of the day. Next morn- 
ing, when the devil came to look at the altera- 
tions, he found the Sacristan mounted on a 
scaffold, and employerl in adding new horrors 
to the representation. “ Since yon are deter- 
mined that we should be foes,” exclaimed the 
irritated demon, “ let us see how you can leap.” 
With these words he overthrew the scaffold- 
ing ; but the Sacristan had no sooner called 
the Virgin to his succour, than her image 
stretched out its anns to uphold him, and, 
after suspending him sometimo in the air to 
give the beholders time to admire this beauti- 
ful miracle, she placed him gently on the 
ground, to Satan's infinite shame and mortifi- 
cation. Though humiliated hy this failure, 
he did not renounce his schemes of vengeance, 
but adopted a new plan, which, at least, re- 
flected more honour on his ingenuity than 
the overthrow of the scaffold. 

Near the monastery there resided a yonng 
and devout widow, and between her and the 
Sacristan the Tempter excited a reciprocal 
attachment. The lovers resolved to fly to a 
foreign land, and the monk annexed to this 
derign the scheme of carrying with him the 
treasures of the convent. They eloped at an 
appointed hour, and the Sacristan, according 
to hie plan, carried off the cross, the clialices, 
and censers. Meanwhile the fiend was on 
watch, and scarcely had his enemy cleared 
the precincts of the monastery, when he ran 
through all the donnitories, calling out that a 
monk was carrying off the treasures of the 
abbey. The fugitives were pursued and taken, 
but the lady was permitted to retire unmo- 
lested. “This," adds the fabler, “would 
not hanpen in these days ; there are few 


monks at present who would not have pro- 
fited by the embarrassment of the fair cap- 
tive.” 

As for the Sacristan, he was conducted to a 
dungeon. There the devil suddenly appeared 
to insult his misfortunes, but at the same time 
suggested a mode of reconciliation. “ Efface,” 
said he, “ tlie villainous figure you have drawn, 
give me a handsome one in exchange, and I 
promise to extricate you from this embarrass- 
ment.” The offer tempted the monk ; in- 
stantly his chains fell off, and he went to sleep 
in his own cell. Next morning the astonish- 
ment of his brethren was excessive when they 
beheld him going at large, and busied with his 
usual employments. They seized him and 
brought him back to his dungeon, but what 
was their surprise to find the devil occupying 
the place of the Sacristan, and with head bent 
down, and arms crossed on his breast, assum- 
ing a devout and penitential appearance. The 
matter having been reported to the abbot, he 
came in procesrion to the dungeon, with cross 
and holy water. Satan, of course, had to de- 
camp, nofmi iWctm, bu t signalized his depart ure 
by seizing the abbot by the hood, and carry- 
ing him up into the air. Fortunately for the 
father he was so fat that he slipped through 
his clothes, and fell naked in the midst of the 
assembly, while the fiend only carried off the 
cowl, which, on account of his horns, proved 
perfectly useless to him. 

It was, of course, believed that the robbery 
had been committed by the demon in shape 
of the Sacristan, who soon after fulfilled his 
promise of forming a handsome statue of his 
old enemy and late benefactor. “ This tale,” 
says the author, “ was read every year in the 
monasteiy of the White Monks for their edifl- 
eation." 

The monks gave to the devil a human form, 
hideous, however, and disgusting. In the 
miniatures of manuscripts, the paintings in 
cloisters, and figures on the gates and win- 
dows of churches, he is represented as a black 
withered man, with a long tail, and claws to 
his feet and hands. It was also believed that 
he felt much mortification in being thus por- 
trayed. 

One of the most celebrated stories in the 
spiritual tales, is “ De 1’ Hermite qu’un Ange 
conduisit dans le Siecle.” It is nut in the 
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collection of Comsi, hut occurs in the Vies 
des Peres, whence it has been abstracted by 
I^ Grand. 

A hemiit, w’ho had lived in solitude and 
penance from his earliest youth, began at 
length to murmur against Heaven, because he 
had not been raised to one of those happy 
and brilliant conditions of which his quest for 
alms sometimes rendered him witness. Why, 
thought the recluse, does the Creator load 
with benefits those who neglect him ? Why 
does lie leave his faithful servants in po< 
verty and contempt 1 Why has not He, 
who formed the world, made all men equal 1 
Why this partial allotment of happiness and 
misery 7 

To clear these doubts, the hermit resolved 
to quit his cell and visit the world, in search j 
of some one who could remove them. He| 
took his staff and set out on his journey* 

Scarce had the solitary left his hermitage 
when a young man of agreeable aspect ap- 
peared before him. He was in the habit of 
a scrgent (a word used to denote any one 
employed in military or civil service), but 
was in fact an angel in disguise. Having 
saluted each other, the celestial spirit in- 
formed the hermit that he had come to visit 
his frienda.in that district, and as it was tire- 
some to travel alone, he was anxious to find 
a companion to b^^ile the way. The re- 
cluse, whose project accorded wonderfully 
with the designs of the stranger, offered to 
accompany him, and they continued their 
journey together. 

Night overtook the travellers before they 
had extricated themselves from a wood ; for- 
tunately, however, they perceived a hermitage, 
and went to beg an asylum. They were hos- 
pitably received by the solitary inhabitant, 
who gave them what provisions he could 
afford ; but when the hour of prayer was 
come, the guests observed that their host was 
solely occupied in scouring a valuable cup 
from which they had drunk during the repast. 
The angel not^ where the hermit had laid 
it, rose by night, concealed it, and in the 
morning, without saying a word, carried it off 
with him. His companion was informed on 
the road of this theft, and wished to return, for 
the purpose of restoring the goblet. Stay,*' 
said the angel, ** 1 had my reasons for acting 


thus, and you will Icam them soon ; perhaps 
in my conduct you may again fiud cause of 
astonishment, but whatever you may see, know 
that it proceeds from a proper motive.” The 
hermit was silent, and continued to follow his 
mysterious companion. 

When tired with their journey, and wet 
with rain which liad fallen during the whole 
day, they entered a populous town ; and as 
they had no money, they were obliged to 
demand shelter from gate to gate in the name of 
God. They wereeverywhererefusedanosylum, 
for Dom Argent, whom the English minstrels 
style Sir Penny, was then (says the tale), as 
he still is, more beloved than God. Though 
the run still continued, they were forced to 
lie down on the outer stair of a house which 
belonged to a rich usurer, who would scarce 
have given a halfpenny to obtain Paradise. 
He at this moment appeared at the window. 
The travellers implored an asylum, but the 
miser shut the casement without reply. A 
servant, more compassionate than her master, 
at length obtained his permission to let them 
in, suffered them to lie on a little straw spread 
under the stur, and brought them a plate of 
peas, the relics of her master’s supper. Here 
they remained during night in their wet 
clothes, without light and without fire. At 
day-break the angel, before their departure, 
went to pay his respects to their landlord, and 
presented him with the cup which he had 
stolen from hU former hoet. The miser gladly 
wished them a good journey. On the way the 
hermit, of course, expressed his surprise, but 
was commanded by the angel to be circum- 
spect in his opinions. 

The evening of the third day brought them 
to a monastery, richly endowed. Here they 
were sumptuously entertained ; but w’hen 
they were about to depart, the angel set fire 
to the bed on which he bad lain. On ascend- 
ing a hill at some distance, the hermit per- 
ceived the monastery enveloped in flames. 
When informed that this also w*as the work 
of his fellow-traveller, he cursed the hour in 
which be had been associated with such a 
wrrctch, but was again reprimanded by the 
angel for his rash conclusions. * 

On the night of that day the pilgrims lodged 
with a wealthy burgess. Their host was a 
respectable old man, w'ho liad grown grey 
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with years, but lived happily with a beloved 
wife and an only son of ten years of afje, 
who was his chief consolation. Ho enter- 
tained the travellers with much kindness, and 
bode them on the morrow an affectionate adieu. 

To reach the high road, however, it was 
necessary to pass through the town, and to 
cross a river. Pretending that he was unac- 
quainted with the way, the angel persuaded 
the old man to allow his son to accompany 
them to the bridge, and point out to them 
their path. The father awakened his child, 
who joyfully came to conduct the travellers. 
In {laasing the bridge the angel pushed him 
into the stream, by which he was instantly 
overwhelmed. “ My work is accomplished," 
said the angel ; “ art thou satisfied i” The 
hermit fled with the utmost precipitation, 
and, having gained the fields, sat down to 
deplore the folly of having left his cell, 
for which God had punished him by deliver- 
ing him up to a demon, of whose crimes he 
had become the involuntary accomplice. 

While engaged in this lamentation, he was 
rejoined by the heavenly messenger, who thus 
addressed him : — “ In thy cell thou bast ar- 
rmgned the secret counsels of God ; thou hast 
called in question his wisdom, and hast pre- 
pared to consult the world on the impene- 
trable depth of his designs. In that moment 
thy ruin was inevitable, had his goodness 
abandoned thee. But he has sent an angel 
to enlighten, and I have been commissioned 
for this ministry.' I have in vain attempted 
to show thee that world which thou hast 
sought, without knowing it ; my lessons are 
not understood, and must be explained more 
clearly. Thou hast seen the care of a goblet 
occupy the mind of a hermit, when he ought 
tq have been fully engaged in the most im- 
portant of duties : now that he is deprived of 
his treasure, his soul, delivered from foreign 
attachments, is devoted to God. I have be- 
stowed the cup on the usurer as the price of 
the hospitality which he granted, because God 
leaves no good action without recompense, 
and Iris avarice will one day be punished. 
The monks of the abbey which I reduced to 
ashes were originally poor, and led an exem- 
plary life — enriched by the imprudent libe- 
rality of the faithful, their manners have been 
corrupted • in the palace which thev erected. 


they rvere only occupied with the means of 
acquiring new wc.altli, or intrigues to intro- 
duce themselves into the lucrative charges of 
the convent. When they met in the halls, it 
was chiefly to amuse themselves svith tales 
and with trifles. Order, duty, and the offices 
of the church were neglected. God, to coirect 
them, has brought them back to their pristine 
poverty. They will rebuild a less magiiifi- 
cent monastery. A number of poor will sub- 
sist by the work, and they, being now obliged 
to labour the ground for their subsistence, 
will become more humble and better. 

“ I must approve of you in all things,” 
said the hermit, “ but why destroy the child 
who was serving us 1 why darken with de- 
spair the old age of the respectable father who 
had loaded us with benefits 1 ” That old man,” 
replied the angel, “ was formerly occupied 
with doing good, but as bis son approached to 
maturity he gradually became avaricious, 
from the foolish desire of leaving him a vast 
inheritance. The child has died innocent, 
and has been received among the angels. The 
father wnll resume his former conduct, and 
both will be saved ; without that, wliich thou 
dcomest a crime, both might have perished. 
Such, since thou requiiest to know them, are 
the secret judgments of God amongst men, 
but remember that they have once offended 
thee. Ketum to thy coll and do penance. I 
reascend to Heaven." 

Saying thus, the angel threw aside the ter- 
restr^ form he had assumed and disap|>earrd. 
The hermit, prostrating himself on earth, 
thanked God for the paternal reproof his 
mercy had vouchsafed to send him. He re- 
turned to his hermitage, and lived so holily, 
that he not only merited the pardon of his 
error, but the highest recompense promised 
to a virtuous life. 

This tale forms the eightieth chapter of the 
Gesta Romanorum, but there the conflagra- 
tion of the monastery is omitted, and the 
strangulation of the infant in the cradle sub- 
stituted in its place, while a new victim is 
conjured up for the submersion. Similar in- 
cidents are related in the Sermones de Tem- 
pore of a German monk of the 16th century. 
The story also occurs, with some additions 
and variations, in Howell’s Letters, which 
were first published in 1G60, but is professed 
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to be tmnscnhed from Sir Philip Herbert’s 
Conceptions. There, on first setting out on 
the journey, the ongcl tumbles a man into the 
river because he meant that night to rob his 
master : he next strangles a child : after 
which follows the apparently whimsical 
tranKferenee of the goblets. Last of all, the 
travellers meet with a merchant, who asks 
liis way to the next town, but the angel, by 
misguiding him, preserves him from being 
robbed.' This deviation, I think, occurs in 
none of the other imitations, and it by no 
ineanB forms a ba])py climax. The story has 
again been copied in the Dialogues of the 
Platonic theulugist Dr Henry More. It has 
been inserted, as is well known, in tlie cbap< 
ter of Voltaire's Zadig, De I* Hermite qu’ un 
Ange coiiduisit dans Ic sieclc, and it also forms 
the subject of the Hermit of Pamel. That 
poem bears a closer resemblance to the tale, 
as related in the Gesta Romanonim, than to 
any of the other versions. Its author, how- 
ever, lias improved the subject by a more 
ample development of the moral lesson, by 
a happier arrangement of the providential 
dispensations, and by resenang the discovery 
of the angel till the conclusion of the whole. 
Rut, on the other hand, the purloining the 
goblet in the Conte Devot might have been 
rationally expected to cure the hermit of lus 
strange habit of scouring it in time of prayer, 
and the conflagration of the monastery might 
effectually have corrected the luxury and 
a)>uses that had crept into it ; bnt PamePs 
transference of the cup must have been alto- 
gether inadequate either for the reformation of 
tlie vain man, from whom it was taken away, 
or of the miser, on whom it was bestowed. 

The first genn of this popular and widely 
diffused story may be found, though in a veiy 
rude and imperfect shape, in the eighteenth 
cliapter of the Koran, entitled the Cave. 
Moses, while leatling the children of Israel 
through the wldemess, found, at the meeting 
of two seas, the prophet Al Khedr, whom he 
accosted, and begged to be instructed by ! 
him ; and he answered, Verily thou canst not 
bear with me : for bow canst thou patiently 
suffer those things, the knowledge whereof 
thou dost not comprehend ? Moses replied, 
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Thou shalt find me patient, if God please ; 
neither will I be disobedient unto thee in 
any thing. He said, If thou follow me, 
therefore, ask me not conccniing any thing, 
until 1 shall declare the meaning thereof 
unto thee. So they both went on by the sea- 
shore, until they went up into a ship : and 
he ma^le a hole therein. And Moses said unto 
him, Hast thou made a hole therein, that tliou 
mightest drown those who are on board ) 
Now hast thou done a strange thing, lie 
answerc<l, Did 1 not tell thee that thou 
couldest not bear with me 7 Moses said. Re- 
buke me not, Wcaiise I did forget ; and 
impose not on me a difficulty in wliat 1 am 
commanded. Wherefore they left the ship, 
and proceeded, until they met with a youth ; 
and he slew him. Moses said, Hast thou slain 
an innocent person, without his having killed 
another ? Now hast thou committed an un- 
just action. lie answered, Did 1 not tell thee 
that thou couldest not bear with me 7 Moses 
said, If 1 ask thee concerning any thing here- 
after, suffer me not to accompany thee : now 
hast thou received an excuse from me. Tliey 
went forward, therefore, until they came to 
the inhabitants of a certain city, and they 
asked food of the inhabitants thereof ; but 
they refused to receive them. And they 
found therein a wall, which was ready to fall 
down ; and he set it upright. Whereupon 
Moses said unto him, If thou wouldest, thou 
mightest doubtless liavc received a reward for 
it. He answered, This shall be a separaUon 
between me and thee : but I will first declare 
unto thee the signification of that which thou 
couldest not bear with patience. The vessel 
belonged to cei-tain poor men, who laboured 
in the sea : and I was minded to render it nn- 
sendceable, because there was a king behind 
i them, who took every sound ship by force. 
As to the youth, his parents were true be- 
lievers ; and wo feared lest he, being an un- 
believer, should oblige them to suffer his 
pen'erseness and ingratitude ; wherefore wo 
desired that the loot'd might give them a more 
righteous child in exchange for him, and one 
more affectionate towards them. And the 
wall belonged to two orphan youths of the 
city, and under it was a treasure hidden which 
l>elonged to them ; and their father was a 
righteous man : and thy Lord was pleased 
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that they should attAin their full age, and 
take forth their treasure, through the mercy 
of thy Lord. And 1 did not wliat thou hast 
seen of mine own will, but by God’s direc- 
1 tion. This is the interpretation of that which 
thou couldest nut bear with patience.” (Sale’s 
» Koran, c. 18). 

) Several other Contes Devots, like the story 
of the liennit, are of good moral tendency. 
The great proportion of them, however, are 
totally the reverse, as they tend to inculcate 
the doctrine tlmt persons of the most profli* 

» gate lives may be saved by the repetition of 
numerous Aves. In almost all, the perfec- 
tion of morals and Christianity is represented 
as consisting in the recital of mass, in fast- 
ing and corporeal mortification ; sometimes, 
though rarely, there is added the distribution 
of aims. A few of the tales, as La Cour dc 
Paradis, one would think had been written 
for the purpose of turning every thing sacred 
into ridicule. Those relating to the sexual 
temptations, to which monks were subjected, 
as Du Prevot d* A(juilt^ and D’un Hermite 
et du due Mata^iuiu, are extremely licentious ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that the lives 
of the nuns and monks are represented as 
much more profligate in the Contes Dtwots 
than in the lighter coin^iositioiis of the Trou- 
veurs. 

These tales, whatever may be their faults 
or merits, were transmitted from age to age. 
and were frequently copied into the ascetic 
\ w’orks of tlie following centuries. From the 
shade of the monastci'y, where they had their 
birth, they {massed into the bosom of private 
families. It was also customary to introduce 
tales of this nature into the homilies of the 
succeeding periods. A very lung and curious 
stoiy' of this description, concerning a disso- 
lute bishop named Kudo, may be found in 
one of the Sertnones do Justitia of Maillard, 
a preacher of the l.'jth century. In 1389, 
a system of divinity ap]>eai*ed at Paris, entitled I 
Doctrinal de Sitpyence, translated by Caxton 
under title of Court of Sapycnce, which 
abounds with a multitude of apologues and 
para1>les. About the year 1480, there was 
printed a promptuary or repository of ex- 
amples for composing sermons, written by a 
Dominican friar nt Basil, who informs us, in 
a sort of prologue, tlmt St Doniiinc, iu his 


discourses, always abounded in embellish- 
ments of this description. 

Besides, it may be remarked, that the spi- 
ritual romance and the tales of chivalry have 
many features common to both. In the latter, 
'the leading subject is frequently a religious 
enterprise. The quest of the Sangreal was a 
main object with the knights of the Round 
Table, and the exploits of the paladins of 
Charlemagne chiefly tended to the expulsion 
of the Sai*acens and triumph of the Christluii 
faith. The history of Guerino Meschiuo may 
he adduced as an instance of an intermediate 
work between the chivalrous and spiritual 
romances. It is full of the achievements of 
knight errantry, the love of princesses, and 
discomfiture of giants ; yet it appears that 
the author’s principal object w*as the edifica- 
tion of the faitliful. This production was of 
a fame and popularity likely to produce imi- 
tation. Spain and Italy have claimed the 
merit of its original composition, but the 
pretensions of the latter country seem the 
best founded, and it is now generally believed 
to have been written by a Florentine, called 
Andrea Pntria, in the 14th centur}'. Be this 
as it may, it was first printed in Italian at 
Padua, 1478, in folio, and afterwards appeared 
at Venice, 1477, folio; Milan, 1620, 4to ; and 
Venice, 1659, 12mo. It is the subject of a 
poem by Tullia Arragona, an Italian poetess 
of the 16th century. A French translation 
wasprintedin 1400. Mod. Oudot has included 
it in the Bibliotheque Bloue, with refinements 
of style which ill com[)eusatti for the tutted 
of the original. 

Guerin was the son of Millon, king of 
Albania, a monarch descended from the house 
of Burgundy. The young prince’s birth wi\s 
the epoch of the commencement of his |iarents* 
misfortunes. His father and mother were 
dethroned and imprisoned by an usur{>cr, who 
would also have slain their heir had not his 
nurse embarked with him iu a vessel for 
Constantinople. She unfortunately died dur- 
ing the voyage, hut the child was taken care 
of, and afterwards educated, by a Greek 
mercliant, who happened to l>c in the vessel, 
under the name of Meschino, an appellation 
derived from the unhappy circumstances of 
his childhood. When he grew up ho attracted 
the notice, aud [tossed into the service, of the 
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son of the Orock emperor, with whom he acted 

Grand Carver. At Constantinople he fell 
in love with the Princess Klizena, liismaster^s 
sister. There, too, he distinguished himself 
hy his dexterity in tournaments, and also by 
lus exploits in the course of a tvar, in which 
the empire >vas at that time engaged. 

In spite of his love, his merit, and services, 
Guerin hod, on one occasion, been called Turk 
by the princess Elizena, a term equivalent to 
slave or villain. To wipe away this reproach 
be determined on setting out to ascertmn who 
were his parents, as they had hitherto been 
unknown to him. Concerning this expedition 
the emperor consulted the court astrologers, 
who, after due examination of the stars, were 
unanimously of opinion that Guerin could 
learn nothing of his parentage, except from 
the Trees of the sun and moon, which grew 
at the eastern extremity of the world. 

After this explication, Guerin prepared for 
the trip. Having received from the empress 
a relic composed of the wood of the true cross, 
which she alfiiined would preserve him from 
every danger and enchantment, he embarked 
in a Greek veanel, and landed in little Tartary. 
Thence he took his route through Asia, and 
having crossed the Caspian Sea, combated a 
giant, who seized all travellera he could over- 
take, especially Christians, and shut them up 
in his Garde Manger, not only for his own 
consumption, but to regale the giantess hisw'ife 
w'ith her four children, who Irnd ac(xuired the 
family relish for such refreshments. Guerin 
cut off the w'liole brood, and thus saved from 
the spit two prisoners who had boon reserved 
for a bonne bouche. 

Our hero on his way to India declined the 
offers made to him by a princess ; but the 
king her father w*as so much exasperated at 
this refusal, that he threw him into prison, 
where he w*ould inevitably have died of hunger, 
had not the lady he ha<l so recently rejected 
dirinterestvdly brought him provisions. This 
kind procedure had such an effect on the 
knight, that he broke, in favour of this good 
princess, an oath of purity lie had rashly 
taken ; but as he only swore fidelity to her by 
Maliomct, lie felt no scruple in abandoning 
her at the end of three months. 

Guerin, ill the course of his journey through 
India, buw' great variety of monsters, and 


heard of dog>hcaded tribes, and nations wdth 
feet 80 large that they carried them over- 
head as umbrellas. At length he arrived at 
the extremity of India, where he found the 
trees of the sun and moon, who infonned him 
that his name is not Mescliino, w*hich he had 
been hitherto called, but Gnerin. He is also 
told, that he is the son of a king, but that, if 
he wish farther information, he must take the 
trouble of viriting the western extremity of 
the globe. 

On Ills way back, Guerin re-established the 
princess of Persepolis in her dominions, of 
which she had been deprived by the Turks. 
As a mutual attachment arose between her 
and Guerin, a maniage would have taken 
place, had it not been for the recent informa- 
tion given by the solar trees. The indulgent 
princess allowed her lover ten years to dis- 
cover his parents, and he promised to return 
at the end of that period. 

Guerin next visited Jcrasalem, {laid his 
devotions at the holy sepulchre, and thence 
passed on a pilgrimage to Mount Sinai. From 
the Holy Land he penetrated into Etliiopia, 
and arrived at the states of Prester John. 
This ecclesiastical emperor was at war w ith a 
savage people, who had a giant at their head. 
Guerin assumed the command of IVester's 
army, and was eminently successful. 

In his subsequent progress through Africa, 
Guerin converted many infidel kings to Chris- 
tianity, and in one region he possessed him- 
self of the whole country, cxccjit the domi- 
nions of King Validor. Against this pagan 
he prepared to take strenuous measures, hut 
his trouble was much abridged by means of 
the sister of that monarch. This African 
princess had become enamoured of Guerin, 
from the account she had received of his 
beauty, valour, and strength. She thereforo 
sent a messenger to offer him the head and 
kingdom of her brother, provided he would 
consent to espouse her ; or, at least, conduct 
himself as her husband. Some of Guerin's 
retinue received this emha»-py, and, appre- 
hensive of the over scrupulous conscience of 
their master, returned in his name a favour- 
able answer. The lady performed her promise 
ill the following manner : she intoxicated her 
: brother, and, as he became very enterprising 
in coiibcouence she cut off hU head in ar 
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assumed lit of resentment The gates of the 
eapital were then opened to Guerin ; but, 
when the princess came to demand from him 
the recompense of her treachery, she was 
repulsed with the utmost contempt and indig- 
nation, being very ugly, and also red-haired, 
— a singular defect in an African. 

After this Guerin having heard that in the 
mountains of Calabria there lived a sibyl, who 
liod predicted the birth of our Saviour, he 
resolved to interrogate her concerning his 
parents. Wlien he arrived in her neigiibour- 
hood, he was informed that he had undertaken 
a very dangerous expedition, since the sibyl, 
though 1200 years old, still formed designs on 
the hearts of those who came to consult her, 
and that it was most perilous to yield to her 
seductions, but Guerin, who seems to have 
held in contempt the fascinations of a sibyl 
1200 years old, was not deterred from his 
enterprise. In passing the mountains he met 
with a hermit, who pointed out to him a 
hollow in the rocks, which led to her abode. 
Having reached the end of this cavern, he 
came to a broad river, which he crossed on 
the back of a hideous serpent, who was in 
wmting, and who informed him during the 
passage, that he liod formerly been a gentle- 
man, and had undergone tliis unpleasant 
transfonnation by the charms of the sibyl. 
Guerin now entered the palace of the pro- 
jihetess, who apjieared surrounded by beautiful 
attendants, and was as fresh as if she had 
been IIBO years younger tlian she was in 
reality. A splendid supper was served up, 
and she informed Guerin in the course of the 
conversation which arose after the repast, 
that she enjoyed the benefits of long life and 
unfading beauty, in consei|uence of having 
predicted the birth of our Saviour ; neverthe- 
less, she confessed that she was not a Christian, 
but remained finniy attached to Apollo, whose 
priestess she had been at Delphos,andto whom 
she was indebted for the gift of prophecy ; 
her last abode liad been at Cumae, whence 
she hod retired to the palace which she now 
inhabited. 

llithei'to the conversation of the sibyl had 
not been such as was expected from her en- 
dowments. It had been more retrosjrective 
than premonitory ; and, however communi- 
cative as to tier personal historv. she had been 


extremely reserved on the subject of her guest’s. 
At length, however, she informed him of the 
names of his parents, and all the circumstances 
of his birth. She farther promised to acquaint 
him, on some other occasion, with the place 
of their residence, and to give him some insight 
into his future destiny. 

At night the sibyl conducted Guerin to the 
chamber prepared for his repose, and he soon 
perceived that she was determined to give 
him considerable disturbance, as she began to 
ogle him, and then proceeded to the narrowest 
scrutiny. The wood of the cross, however, 
which he Iiad received from the Greek empress, 
and an occasional prayer, procured his present 
manumission from the sibyl, who was obliged 
to postpone her designs till the morrow, and 
thence to defer them for the fire following 
days, owing to the repulsive influence of the 
same relic. 

The prophetess, who seems in her old age 
to have changed the conduct which procured 
from Virgil the appellation of Casta Sibylla, 
still refrained from informing her guest of 
the residence of his parents, in order that, by 
detaining him in her {lalace, she might grasp 
an opportunity of finally accomplishing her 
intentions. One Saturday she unluckily could 
not prevent the knight from being witness to 
an unfortunate and inevitable metamorphose. 
Fairies, it seems, and those connected with 
fairies, are on tliat day invariably converted 
into hideous animals, and remain in this guise 
till the ensuing Monday. Guerin, who had 
hitherto seen the palace inluibited only by 
fine ladies and gentlemen, was surpris^ to 
find himself in the midst of a menagerie, and 
to behold the abyl herself contort into a 
snake. 5t^ien she had recovered her charms, 
Guerin upbraided her with the spiral form 
into which she had been lately wreatlicd. He 
now positively demanded his leave, which 
having obtained, he forthwith repaired to 
Rome, and though he had extricated himself 
from the den in the most Christian manner, 
he deemed it necessary to demand the indul- 
gence of the holy father, for having consultcil 
a sibyl who was at once a sorceress, a pagan, 
and a serpent. The pope imposed on him, as 
a penance, that he slrould visit the shrine of 
St James in Galicia, and afterwards the pnr- 
gatorv of St Patrick in Ireland, at the same 
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time giving him hopes that in the latter place 
he miglit hear intelligence of his parents. 

Oueiin met with nothing remarkable dar- 
ing the first part of his expiatory pilgrimage. 
The account, however, of St Patrick's purga- 
tory is full of wonders. When St Patrick 
went to preach in Ireland, the honest Hiber- 
nians refused to believe the articles of his 
creed, unless they received ocular demonstra- 
tion of their truth, so that the saint was 
obliged to set up a purgatory for their satis- 
faction.* On arriving in Ireland, Querin 
waited on the archbishop, who, after having 
vainly attempted to dissuade him from tliis 
perilous ex|>«dition, gave him letters of intro- 
duction to the abbot of the Holy Island, which 
was the vestibule of purgatory. With the 
connivance of the abbot, Guerin descended 
into a well, at tlie bottom of which he found 
a subterraneous meadow. There he received 
instructions from two men clothed in white 
garments, who lived in an edifice built in form 
of a church. Ue was thence earned away by 
two demons, who escorted him from cavern to 
cavern, to witness the torments of purgatory. 
Kach cavern, he found, was appropriated for 
the chastisement of a particular vice. Thus, 
in one, the pourman^ were tantalized with 
the ap|)earance and flavour of di’osecd dishes, 
and exi^uisite beverage, wliich eluded their 
grasp ; while, at the same time, they were 
troubled with all the cholics and indigestions 
to which their intem]>erance had subjected 
them during life. Tins notion of future 
punishments, appropriate to the darling sins 
of the guilty, has been common with (K)cts. 
It occurs in Dante, and we are told in one of 
'■'ord’s dramas, that 

- There are ^lattoni fed 
With Uiadft and atiders: then* ia burning oil 
Poured down the drunkard's thn>at : the usurer 
Is forced to sup whole draughts of muUeu gold; 
There is the murderer for ever slabb'd. 

Yet can ho never die. 

After Guerin had witnessed the pains of pur- 
gatory, he Imd a display of hell itself, which, : 
in this work, is divided into circles, precisely 

^ One of Calderon's pla^ turns on the establish- 
ment of tJie purgatory of St Patrick. That saint 
l>eing shipwrecked in Ireland, conducted the infidel 
monarrh of the country to the mouth of a cavern 
which led to purgatory. The king threw himself in 


on the plan laid out in Dante's Inferno. In- 
deed, the whole of this part of the romance 
must have been suggeet^ by the unearthly 
; excursions in the Divina Commedia. Judas 
Iscariot, Nero, and Mahomet, act the most 
distinguished parts in the tragedy now under 
the eye of Guerin. Among others he recog- 
nised his old friend the giant Macus, whom 
I he had slmn in Tartary, and whose fate is a 
warning to all who are guilty of an over- 
growth, and who regale their wives and chil- 
dren with the flesh of Christian travellers. 
He also perceived the red-liaired African 
' princess, who, for Guerin's sake, had struck 
I off the head of her intoxicated brother. His 
infernal CVocroni made frequent efforts to add 
him to the number of the condemned, but 
were at length reluctantly obliged to give him 
I up to Enoch and Elijah, who pointed out to 
him Paradise, about as near as Moses saw the 
Promised Land. These celestial guides, after 
telling him that he w’ili hear of his parents in 
I Italy, showed him the way back to eartli, 
j where he at last arrived, having passed tliirty 
I days without sleep or sustenance, 
j On his return to Rome, Querin w'os sent to 
! Albania by the pope, in order to expel the 
Turks, which, being accomplished, he dis- 
covered his father and mother in the dungeon 
' where they had been all along confined. They 
I were speedily re-established on their throne, 
and the romance concludes writh the marriage 
of Guerin with the princess of Perse{>olis, to 
the great mortifleation of the Grecian princess 
I Elizena, who now heartily repented having 
rashly denominated him Turk. 

Such is the history of Guerin Meschino,who 
was certainly the most erratic knight of all 
those who have traversed the world. No one 
discomfited a greater number of giants and 
monsters ; no one was moi'e constant to his 
mistress, than he to the princess of Persepolis ; 
no one was so devout, as appears from his 
conduct in purgatory', and tlie abode of the 
sibyl, his numerous pilgrimages and success- 
ful conversions. 

It cannot fail to have been remarked, in 

blaapliomitig, as hui custom, an<l by an .idroit 
Btratajrcm of the Mint, instead of reaching purgatory, 
befell hcadlonginto hell. This immediately cffocUHl 
the coiivcrBion of hit subjects. 
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tracing the progress of fiction, that, when one 
species of fabulous writing gave place to an- 
other, this happened gradually, and that 
generally some mixed work was composed, 
partaking of the mutual qualities of the old 
and new system. For example, in the ro- 
mance which we have now been considering, 
the elements both of the chivalrous and de- 
votional method of writing are blendedj but 
with a greater proportion of the former. In 
other productions the latter gradually pre- 
vailed, till, at length, the traces of the former 
were almost entirely obliterated : of those 
works in which spiritual began to gain an 
ascendancy over romantic fiction, 

LES AVENTURES DE LYCIDAS ET 
DE CLEORITHA, 

was the earliest and the finest specimen. It 
was composed in the year 1520, by the Sieur 
ie Basire, archdeacon of Sees, tliough the 
author pretends that it w’as originally written 
in the Syriac language, and translated by him 
from a Greek version. 

^Vlle^ the island of Rhodes was conquered 
by the Ottoman emperor, the young women 
were subjected to slaverj', and to still severer 
misfortunes. One of their number, named 
Cleoritha, was allotted to the favourite mi- 
nister of the sultan, and, on account of her 
beauty, was distinguished by the name of 
wife, from the crowd of 8uri*oundiDg concu- 
bines. 

A Christian gentleman, named Lycidas, 
hearing of her misfortunes, and her inviol- 
able attachment to the faith in which she 
had been brought up, conceived that a visit 
from him could not fail to be consolatory. 
By bribing an eunuch, he was introduced into 
the seraglio, and Cleoritha soon rewarded his 
attention, by lavishing on him favours which 
w'cre with difficulty extorted by her niussul- 
man husband. 

Hiis intercourse subsisted without detection 
or interruption for six years ; but at the end of 
that period the mind of Lycidas became a 
prey to religious melancholy : he poured forth 
his feelings of contrition before the peniten- 
tiary tribunal, but was shocked at the facility 
with which he obtained absolution for the 
crimes he acknowledged. Tormciilcd by his 


consdence, and di^^sted with his confessor, 
after writing a few lines to Cleoritha, to ac- 
count for his absence, he departed witli the 
intention of opening his heart to the bisliop 
of Damascus. 

On tile approach of the night wliich con- 
cluded his first day V journey, Lycidas arrived 
at a small and solitary inn, by the side of a 
wood. Having asked the host for an apart- 
ment, he found there was no chamber except 
one, which, for a long |>eriod, had been the 
nightly rendezvous of demons and sorcerers. 
Lycidas insisted on that room being assigned 
to him, in spite of the assurance of the land- 
lord, that for seven years past all the travel- 
lers w'ho had slept in it, and, among the rest, 
a pacha, attended by six janissaries, bad been 
disturbed by supernatural agents. 

Scarcely had Lycidas entered tlie haunted 
apartment, when six damsels, in array of 
nymphs, appeared, and proposed to him witli 
much apparent civility, that he should accom- 
pany them to their mistress. L^'cidas at first 
eyed them with indifference, but at length 
yielding to the importunities of the fairest, 
lie allowed himself to be conducted to a ca.^tle, 
where he was ushered into a splendid saloon, 
illumined by a thousand flambeaus. Tw’enty 
youths, and as many damsels, of dazzling 
charms, joined in vulujttuous dances, while 
the most seductive music was poured from 
the fairest throats. The lady who presided 
over this festival appeared to be about the 
age of seventeen, and was of resplendent 
beauty. 

The ball being concluded, the band of 
dancers and musicians retired, and Lycidas 
being left alone with the lady, she, mistaking 
his silence for respect, took an opportunity of 
encouraging him, by remarking, that the 
attendants had left her at his mercy. To this 
ob9er%'ation, and to subsetjuent overtures still 
more explicit and enticing, Lycidas main- 
tained the most provoking silence. At length 
the lady gave vent to her resentment in re- 
])roaches, and then vanished from his view. 
Soon as she disapi>eared the lights are extin- 
guished, the fabric falls with a tremendous 
crash into the abysses of the earth, and Lycidua 
remains alone in the chaos of a dark and tein- 
j>c8tuou8 night. 

By the guidance of a pale and uncertain 
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heam, he regains the solitary abode he had 
left. There he remains till dawn, when he 
departs, and arrives, without farther adven- 
tures, at the residence of the bishop of Da- 
mascus. Lycidas having explained to him 
the state of his soul, and his conscientious 
scruples, this prelate prescribes in the first 
instance the total renunciation of Cleoritha ; 
he recommends that his penitent should then 
undertake a journey in the habit of a pilgrim, 
to all the memorable scenes of the Holy Land ; 
tlukt he should thence repair to Venice, to join 
the army of that republic in its attempts to 
re-cuiii|uer Cyprus, and should conclude with 
uniting himself to the knights of Jerusalem, 
in the citadel of Malta. 

Lycidas accordingly commences these mul- 
tifarious ordinances, by despatching a letter 
to his late mistress, in which he e.xplains his 
intentions of divorcing himself from her and 
his vicious passions — urges her to repentance 
for her manifold transgressions, assures her 
that he will continue to love her as one loves 
tlie apostles, and that he b her obedient ser- 
vant in Ood. 

Cleoritha feels extremely indignant at this 
canting epistle, but her passion has yet such 
influence over licr sunt, that she escapes from 
the seraglio to search for Lycidas, in those 
places where she thinks he is most likely to 
be found, and pours forth a torrent of abuse 
on being disappointed in her expectations of 
overtaking her lover. 

Indeed, by this time, Lycidas was on his 
way to the Holy land. On his road to Jeru- 
salem he met with the devil and a hermit, 
who had a trial of strength for the soul of 
tlie pilgrim. The devil at first gained some 
advantage, but the victory remained in the 
hands of the saint. From Jerusalem Lycidas 
proceeds to Bethanie, to visit the oratory of 
the blessed Magdalene. In this place of de- 
votion he feels all the beatitude attached to 
the progress of a tender repentance ; and, 
remembering the similarity of his own fate to 
that of the frail, but pardoned sister of lAzarus, 
he honours her memory with a few tributary 
verses, such as, 

** O boaulx joux do la Magdalcinc, 

Vmta etioz lort iin Mont iCUina, ^ 

Kt vous ctei uno Fontnmo«^&e. ' 

After leaving the Holy lamd, I.ycidasjuins 


the Christian army in Cyprus, is appointed 
colonel of a Sc’avonian regiment, and receives, 
while combating at its head, a mortal wound. 
He does not, however, conceive himself ex- 
empted from continuing the activity he had 
exerted in this world, by his translation to 
the heavenly ttumsions. Scarcely has he tasted 
of celestial repose, when he appears one night 
to Cleoritha (who by this time had returned to 
her infidel husband), and exhorts her on the 
subject of devotion and her various duties. 
Unfortunately the spirit of religion inspired 
by this apparition, induces Cleoritha, with a 
view ag^ to escape from the mnssulman, to 
listen to the proposals of a Jew who had been 
long enamoured of her charma By the advice 
of one of her female slaves, she receives him 
on the same footing on which Lycidas had 
been formerly admitted. The criminal inter- 
course is detected by the husband ; he demands 
the severest justice of his country, and the 
same pile consumes the Jew, the slave, and 
Cleoritha. 

About the end of the IGth century, a sjii- 
ritual rottumce of some celebrity appeared in 
the Flemish dialect, written by Boetius Bols- 
wert, an engraver, and brother of Scheldt 
Bolswert, who was still more famous in the 
same art. This production recounts the pil- 
grimage of two sisters, whose names are 
equivalent to Dove and tVilful (in the French 
translation Colombelle and Volontairette), to 
Jerusalem, in quest of their Well-beloved. 
One was, as her name imported, mild and 
prudent ; the other, obstinate and capricious. 
The contrasted behaviour, and the different 
issue of the adventures which turppen to these 
two sisters on their journey, form the intrigue 
of the romance. Thus, they arrive at a vil- 
lage during a fair or festival: Volontairctto 
mingles in a crowd who are following a 
mountebank ; she returns covered with vermin, 
and her person is depopulated with much 
trouble. The other sister escapes by remmn- 
ing at home, engaged in devotional exercises. 
This romance is mystical throughout : It is 
invariably insipid, and occasionally blasphe- 
mous. 

A numl>er of spiritual romances were 
written by Camus, bishop of Bely,' in the 


' Sec Appendix, No. 23. 
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beginning of the 17th century. At the time 
when thbi prelate entered the ecclesiaatieal 
state, the taste for romance was so strong as 
to exclude almost every other species of read- 
ing. Hence, he is said to have found it 
necessary to present liis flock with fictions, of 
which the scope was to impress their minds 
with senUments of piety. As he had much 
seal, and some imagination, and as his readers 
hod but an indifferent taste, these works may 
have produced, in his own time, the benefit he 
expected ; but he wanted the art and judg- 
ment which alone could have rendered them 
lastingly popular: his numerous and mystical 
productions fell into disesteem, in the pro- 
gress of refinement and learning, and a single 
specimen will satisfy the reader that they are 
hardly worth being rescued from the oblivion 
to which they had been conagned. 

Achantes, a gentleman of Burgundy, is 
represented as the model of every Christian 
virtue. Ills wife, Sophronia, whoee character 
is drawn at full length, is an example of piety j 
and conjugal affection. After the lapse of 
many years, in the course of which this union 
was blessed with a number of daughters, 
Acliantes passed to a better life. His relict 
nude a vow of perpetual widowhood, which 
probably no one had any intention of inter- 
rupting, and devoted her time to the education 
of her daughters, especially of the eldest, called 
Darie, the heroine of the romance. This 
young lady was afterwards placed under care 
of Theophilus, an enlightened ecclesiastic; 
and the first fruit of her tuition was the 
foundation of a monastery. Her education 
being completed, she was married ; but her 
husband, soon after the nuptials, went abroad 
and died. The intelligence of his decease was 
communicated to his spouse by Theophilus, 
who embraced that opportunity of expatiat- 
ing on the various topics of religious consola- 
tion. Premature labour, however, was the 
consequence of the disastrous news, and Darie 
expired, after having been admitted among 
the number of the religious of that convent 
which slie had formerly founded and endowed. 

Of the works of Camus, however, many are 
rather moral than spiritual romances ; that is 
to say, some moral precept is meant to be 
inculcnte<l, inde|>endent of acts of devotion, 
the )ierformaucc of pilgrimages, or foundation 
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of moiuuteries. All of them are loaded with 
scriptural quotation, sometimes not veiy aptly 
applied, all are of a length fatiguing when 
compared with the interest of the story, and 
all are disfigured with affected antithesis and 
cumbrous erudition. 

We have already had occasion to mention 
the Contes Devots, which were coeval with 
the Fabliaux of the Trouveurs. A collection 
of stories, partly imitated from spiritual tales, 
particularly the Pia Hilaria of Angelin Qazee, 
and partly extracted from larger works of 
devotion, with some added by the publisher, 
appeared in modem French iu the middle of 
the seventeenth century. A few examples 
may be given, as instances of the extreme of 
superstitious folly, and as specimens of what 
for a considerable period formed the amuse- 
ment of the religious communities of France 
and the Netherlands. 

A countryman one day was driving some 
lambs to slaughter ; fortunately for them, St 
Francis happened to be on the road. As soon 
as the flock perceived him, they raised most 
lamentable cries. The sunt asked the clown 
what be was going to do with these animals 
— “ cut their throats,” replied he. Good St 
Francis could not contain himself at this re- 
volting idea, nor resist the sweet supplications 
of these innocents ; he left his mantle with 
the barbarous peasant, obtained the lambs in 
exchange, and conducted them to his convent, 
where he allowed them to live and thrive at 
their leisure. 

Among this little flock there was a sheep 
which the saint loved tenderly ; he was pleased 
sometimes to speak to her, and instruct her. 
“ My sister,” said he, “ give thanks to thy 
Creator according to thy small means. It is 
good that you enter sometimes into the tem- 
ple; but be there more humble than when 
you go into the fold ; walk only on tiptoe ; 
bend your knees, give example to little child- 
ren. But, above all, my dcaar sister, run not 
after the rams ; wallow not in the mire, but 
modestly nibble at the grass in our gardens, 
and be careful not to spoil the floweta with 
which we deck our altars.” 

Such were the precepts of St Francis to his 
sheep. This interesting creature reflected on 
them in private (en son partieulicr), and prac- 
tised them so well, tiuit she was the aduiira- 
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tion of eTeiy one. If a Religious passed by, 
the beloved sheep of St Francis ran before 
Iiim, and made a profound reverence. When 
she heard singing in the church, she came 
straightway to the altar of the Virgin, and 
salutetl her by a gentle bleat ; when a bell 
was sounded, which announced the sacred 
mysteries, she bent her head in token of re- 
sj>cct. “ O blessed animal !” exclaims the 
author, “ thou wert not a sheep, but a doc- 
tor : tliou art a reproach to the worldly ones, 
who go to church to be admired, and not to 
worship. I know,” continues he, “ that the 
Hugonot will laugh, and say this is a grand- 
mother’s tale ; but, say wlmt he will, heresy 
will be dis[>elled, faith will prevail, and the 
sheep of St Francis be praised for evertnore.” 

On another occaiuun, St Francb contracted 
with a wolf, that the city would provide for 
him, if he would not raven as heretofore. To 
this condition he readily assented, and this 
amiable quadruped farther gratified St Fran- 
cis by an assiduous personal attendance. 
Many saints liave taken pleasure in associat- 
ing with different animals, and St Anthony, 
we are somewhere told, made the pig his gos- 
sip ; but this brotherhood with wolves seems 
peculiar to St Francis. 

The Abbe de Corbie had the laudable cus- 
tom of tenderly rearing a number of crows, 
in honour of his name. One of these birds 
was full of tricks and malice. Soinctiines he 
pecked the toes of the novices, sometimes he 
pinched the tails of the cats, at other times 
he flew away with the dinner of his comrades, 
and obliged them to fast like the good fathers ; 
but his highest delight was to pluck the finest 
fe.athers from the peacocks, when tliey dis- 
played their plumage. 

One day the Abb<5 do Corbie having en- 
tered the refectory, took off his ring to wash 
his hands : our crow darts on it adroitly, and 
flies off unobserved. When the Abbe goes to 
put on his ring, it is not to be found ; being 
unable to learn what has become of it, he 
hurls an excommunication against the un- 
known author of the tlieft. Soon the crow 
becomes pUintive and sad — he docs nothing 
but pine and drag a languishing life — his 
feathers drop with the lightest breeze — his 
wings flag — his body becomes dry and ema- 
ciated — no more jd ucking of I'cacocks’ feathers, 


no more pinching of novices' toes. His con- 
dition now inspires compassion in those he 
had most tormented, and the commiseration 
even of the jwacocks is excited. With a view 
of ascertaining the cause of his malady, his 
nest is visited, to see if he has gathered any 
poisonous plant. What is the astoiiishmenf 
of ail, when the ring which the Abbe had lost 
and now forgotten, is here discovered ! As 
there is no longer a thief to punish, the ana- 
thema is recalled, and the crow resumes in a 
few days his gaiety and embonpoint. 

Such were the talcs invented and propa- 
gated by the monks, partly with pious, and 
partly with politic designs, wliich they im- 
posed on the multitude as genuine history, 
and which were received with eager curiomty 
and devout credulity. 

Some of these stories, absurd as they arc, 
have served as the basis of F tench and Eng- 
lish dramas: Lcs Fils Ingratsof I’iron, coin- 
cides with one of these spiritual fletions. 
Another tale which occurs in the Pia Hilaria, 
is that of a drunk beggar, who is carried by 
the Duke of Burgundy to his palace, where 
he enjoys for twenty-four hours the pleasures 
of command. This story is told of Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, in Ooulart’s His- 
toires Admirables, whence it was translated 
in one of Orimstone’s “ Admirable and Me- 
morable Histories,” which Malone con.siders 
the origin of the Induction to the Taming of 
the Shrew. The flrst notion, however, of 
such an incident was no doubt derived from 
the East. In the tale of the Sleeper Awakened, 
in the Arabian Nights Entertainments, the 
Caliph Haroun Alrascliid gives a poor man, 
called Abon Hnssan, a soporifle powder, and 
has him conveyed, while under its influence, 
to the palace, where, when be awakes, he is 
obeyed and entertained as the Commander of 
the Faithful, till, another powder being ad- 
ministered, he is carried back on the following 
night to his humble dwelling. 

Of the various spiritual romances which 
have appeared in diflerent countries, no one 
has been so deservedly popular as the 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
of John Bunyan, an allegorical work, in'which 
the author describes the journey of a Chris- 
tian from the city of Destruction to the 
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lieavenly Jerusalem. The origin of the Kl- 
grim*8 Progress lias been attributed by some 
to liarnard's Religious Allegorj*, entitled The 
l»le of Man, or Proceedings in Manshire, pub- 
lished in 1027) while others liave traced it to 
the story of the Wandering Knight) translated 
from French by Wm. Goodyeare, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth) Le Pelerinage de PAme, 
by Ant. Girard, printed at Paris in ^480, and 
sulmei^uently translated by Caxton, relates, in 
inmmer of a dream, the progress of the soul | 
after its departure from the body, till led up * 
to the heavenly mansions. There is also an 
old French work, which was written by a 
monk of Calais, and was verified in English 
as far back as 1426, relating to a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, and containing various dialogues 
between the Pilgrim's Grace-Dieu, Sapience, 
&c. The existence of such works can detract 
little from the praise of originality ; but, if 
the notion of a journey through the perils and 
temptations of life, to a place of religious rest, 
has been borrowed by the author of the Pil- 
grim's Progress, it was most probably suggested 
by a Flemish work already mentionetl, which 
describes the pilgrimage of ColombcUe to Je- 
rusalem. 

The Pilgrim's Progress was written while 
the author was in prison, where he lay from 
lOiM) to 1072 : so that the date of its com{> 08 i- 
tlon must be fixed between those two ]>eriod8. 
Tills celebrated allegory is introduced in a 
manner which, in its mysterious solemnity, 
bears a striking resemblance to the commence- 
ment of the Vision of Dante : — ** As I walked 
through the wilderness of this world, 1 lighted 
on a certun place where was a den, and laid 
me down in that place to sleep ; and as 1 
slept I dreamed a dream— I dreamed, and be- 
hold 1 saw a man clothed witli rags, wdth a 
book in his hand. 1 looked, and saw him 
open the book, and read therein, and as he 
read he wept and trembled," &c. The author 
then describes the awakcuing spiritual fears 
of his hero, Christian — hU resolution to de- 
part from the city of Destruction, suggested 
|ierhap8 by the flight of Lot from the devoted 
cities of the plain — his ineffectual attempts to 
induce his wifeand family and neighbours to ac- 
company him — his departure, and all the inci- 
dents, whether of a discouraging or comforting 
nature, which he encountered on his journey. 


It was, perhaps, ill-judged in the author to 
represent Christian as having a wife and fa- 
mily, since, whatever be the spiritual lesson 
intended to be conveyed by his leaving them, 
one cannot help being impressed with a cer- 
tain notion of selfishness and hard-hearted- 
ness in the hero. “ Now he had not run far 
from his own house," says the author, ** but 
his wife and children perceiving it, began to 
cry after him to return ; but the man put his 
I Angers into his ears, and ran on, ciying, * Life ! 
Life I Eternal Life !' So he looked not behind 
I him, but fled towards the middle of the plain." 
j This does not impress us with a very favour- 
|able idea of the dis|>o8ition of the hero, and, 
in fact, with the exception of Faith and Per- 
severance, he is a mere negative character, 
without one good quality to recommend him. 
There is little or no display of charity, be- 
ncAcence, or even benevolence, during the 
whole course of the pilgrimage. The senti- 
ments of Christian are narrow and illiberal, 
and his struggles and exertions wholly sel- 
fish. 

Tlic author, however, comp 08 c<l his W’ork 
agreeably to the notion of Christianity exist- 
ing in his time, and accordingly this must be 
kept in view while forming our judgment of 
its merit. It discovers a rich and hapjiy in- 
vention, the incidents and characters arc well 
portrayed, and there is much skill in the 
dramatic adaptation of dialogue to the charac- 
ters introduced. But as the author was illi- 
terate, his taste is coarse and inelegant, and he 
generally injures the beauty of his pictures by 
some unlucky stroke. The occasional poetry 
introduced is execrable. 

In one point of view, however, this want of 
learning and taste b favourable to the general 
effect of the work. It gives to the whole an 
appearance of simplicity and truth, which is 
also aided by the author, like Homer, abridg- 
ing nothing, but Again and again repeating 
dialogues as they were delivered, and incidents 
as they occurred. The only art which he 
possesses, and it has an agreeable effect, is tlie 
art of contrast. Thus, for example, the beau- 
tiful palace, where he is entertained by the 
four virgins, Watchful, Prudence, Piety, and 
Charity, b succeeded by hb distressful combat 
with Apollyon in the Valley of Humiliation, 
and the conAnement iu the dungeon of giant 
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Despair is immediately followed by the pleas- 
ing picture of the Delectable Mountains. 

By the introduction of two other pilgrims 
in different parts of the journey of Cliristian, 
the first of whom, Faithful, dies a martyr, 
and the second. Hopeful, after the death of 
the former, accompanies Christian to the end 
of his piigrimage, the author not only agree- 
ably diversifies his work, but, by their history 
and conversation, has an opportunity of ex- 
pounding his whole sj'stem of Faith, and of 
exhibiting tlie different means by which the 
same great object is attained. On the whole, 
according to the author’s views of Christianity, 
the work is admirably conceived ; and the 
difficulties of his task are a sufficient excuse 
for those incongniities which, it must be con- 
fessed, occasionally occur. For example, one 
is somewhat surjirised at the wickedness of 
different characters who present themselves 
to Christian after the journey is almost ter- 
minated, and who, according to the leading 
idea of the work, that Christianity is a pilgri- 
mage, could hardly have been expected to 
have advanced so far in their progress. 

It is difficult to give any specimen of this 
popular allegory, as its merit consists less in 
the beauty of detached passages, than in almost 
irresistibly carrying on the reader to that goal 1 
which is the object of pursuit. The follow- ! 
iiig description, however, is short, and gives a 
favourable idea of the author's ]H>wera of 
picturesque delineation : — “ In this light, 
therefore, he came to the end of the valley. 
Now I saw in my dream, that at the end of 
this valley lay blood, bones, ashes, and mangled 
bodies of men, even of pilgrims tliat had gone 
this way formerly ; and, while I was musing 
what should be the reason, I espied a little 
before me a cave, where two giants. Pope and 
Pagan, dwelt in old time, by whose power 
and tyranny the men, whose bones, blood, 
ashes, &c., lay there, were cruelly put to death. 
Hut by this place Christian went without 
much danger, whereat I somewhat wondered ; 
But I have learned since, that Pagan has been 
dead many a day, and as for the other, though 
he be alive, he is, by reason of age, and also 
of the many shrewd brushes that he met with 
in his younger days, grown so crazy and stiff 
in his joints, that he can now do little more 
than sit in bis care's mouth, grinning at 


pilgrims as they go by, and biting his nails 
because he cannot come at them. So I saw 
that Christian went on his way ; yet at the 
eight of the old man that sat at the mouth of 
the cave, he could not tell what to think, 
especiaily bec.-mse he spake to him, though 
he could not go after him, saying, ‘ You will 
never mend till more of you be burnt.' But 
he held his peace, and set a good face on it, 
and went by, and catched no hurt.” 

Of the powerful painting in the volume, 
no part is superior to the description of the 
passage of Christian through the River of 
Death. The representation also of the arrival 
of Christian and his fellow pilgrim at the 
heavenly Jerusalem is veiy pleasing, though 
intermingled with traits which a good taste 
would have rejected. It concludes in the 
following manner : — 

“ Now I saw in my dream that these two 
men went in at the gate ; and, lo I as they 
entered, they were transfigured, and they had 
raiment put on that shone like gold. 

“ There were also that met them with harps 
and crowns, and gave to them the harps to 
praise withal, and the crowns in token of 
honour. Then I heard in my dream that all 
the bells in the city rang again for joy, and 
that it w as said unto them, ‘ Enter ye into the 
joy of your Lord.’ I also heard the men 
themselves sing with a loud voice, saying, 
‘ Blessing, honour, glory, and power, be to him 
tliat sitteth upon the throne, and the Lamb, 
for ever and ever.’ 

“ Now, just as the gates were opened to let 
in the men, 1 looked in after them, and behold 
the city shone like the sun ; the streets also 
were paved with gold, and in them walked 
many men with crowns upon their heads, 
palms in their hands, and golden harps to sing 
praises withal. 

“ There were also of them that had wings, 
and they answered one another without in- 
termission, saying, ‘ Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord.’ And after that, they shut up the 
gates ; which, when I had seen, I wislied my- 
self amongst them.” 

The emblematic representation of heavenly 
joys under figure of a magnificent city, so 
frequent in spiritual romance, probably orig'i* 
ruited in a scriptural similitude, which was 
readily adopted by the monks and anchorites 
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of the early tfiea. It was natural enough for 
men who were clad in hair-cloth, and who 
dwelt in solitary caverns or gloomy cells, to 
imagine that supreme blisa consisted in walk- 
ing in parade, attired with glittering garments, 
through streets which shone like gold : I)ut 


though this occupation may be better than 
quaffing llydromel in Valb-alla, to us it is 
scarcely so attractive as the Arabian Paradise, 
or the Aoea /u-tn rt amwna rh'cta of a Platonic 
Elysium. 


CHAPTER X. 

Comic Romance — ^AVorks of Rabelais — Vita di Bertoldo— Don Quixote — Gusman d' Al- 
farache — Marcos de Obregon — Roman Coinique, &c. — Political Romance — Utopia — 
Argenis — Sethos, &c. 


All men have, more or less, a propensity to 
satire and ridicule. This tendency has its 
origin in self-love, which naturally leads ns 
to indulge in a belief of our own superiority 
over the rest of our species. It is in satire 
and ridicule that this feeling receives its 
most frequent gratiheation ; and, spite of the 
objections of Beattie, nothing can, in many 
instances, be more just than the reflection of 
Addison on the well-known theory of Hobbes, 
lliat when a man laughs he is not very merry, 
but very proud. 

But, b^des the gratification they afford, 
works of satire and ridicule are useful, as they 
frequently exhibit mankind in their true light 
and just proportions, with all their passions 
and follies. They remove from their conduct 
that varnish with which men so ingentonsly 
cover those actions which are frequently the 
offspring of pride, private views, or voluntary 
self-delusion. 

In nothing is the superiority of the moderns 
over the ancients more apparent than in the 
higher excellence of their Indicrvus composi- 
tions. Modem ridicule, as has been shown 
by Dr Beattie, is at once mote copious, and 
more refined, than the ancient. Many sources 
of wit and humour, formerly unknown, are 
now open and obvious, and those which are 
cotrunon to all ages have been purified by im- 
provement in courtesy and taste. 

RABELAIS, 

whom ffir William Temple has styled the 


Father of ^dicule, is certainly the first mo- 
dem author who obtained much celebrity by 
the comic or satirical romance. At the time 
when he appeared, extravagant tales were in 
the height of their popularity. As he had 
determined to ridicule the most distinguished 
persons, and everything that the rest of man- 
kind regarded as venerable or important, ha 
clothed his satire somewhat in the form of 
the lying stories of the age, that under this 
veil he might be sheltered from the resentment 
of those whom he intended to deride. By this 
means he probably conceived that his work 
would, at the same time, obtmn a favourable 
reception from the vulgar, who, though they 
should not discover his secret meaning, might 
be entertmned with fantastic stories which 
bore some resemblance to those to which they 
were acenstomed. 

With this view, Rabelais avtuled himself of 
the writings of those who had preceded him 
in satirical romance, and imitated in particular 
the Troe History of Lucian, His stories he 
borrowed chiefly from previous facetiae and 
novellettes; Thus the stor}' of Hans Carvel's 
ring, of which Fontaine believed him the 
inventor, is one of the Facetiae of Poggio, and 
entitled Annulus, or Visio Francesci Philelphi, 
With an intention of adding to the diversion 
of the reader, he has given a mixture of bur- 
lesque and barbarous words from the Greek 
and Latin, a notion which was perhaps sug- 
gested by the Liber Macaronicorum of Teofilo 
Folengi, published under the name of Mer- 
Unus Coccaius, about twenty years before the 
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npppAnmce of the work of Rahclais. An in- 
hiiite numhcr of puns and quibbles have also 
l)ccn introduced amongst the more ingenious 
eonceptiuns of the author. In short, his ro- 
mance may be considered as a mixture, or 
olio, of all the merry, satirical, and comic 
modes of writing that had been employed 
previous to the age in which he wrote. 

There are four things whieh Rabelais seems 
principally to have proposed to ridicule in his 
work : 1. The refined and crooked politics of 
the period in whieh he lived. 2. The vices of 
the clergy, the Romish superstitions, and the 
religious controversies at that time agitated. 
3. Tlie lying and extravagant tales then in 
vogue. 4. The pedantry and philosophical 
jargon of the age. 

But although it be understood that these 
in general were tlie objects of the author, tire 
application of a great part of the satire is 
unknown. Works of wit and humour, unless 
they allude to permanent follies, in which 
case their relish may remmn unimpaired, ar* 
more subject to the ravages of time, and more 
liable to become obscure, than any other 
literary compositions, because the propriety 
of allusion cannot he estimated when tire 
customs and incidents referred to are for- 
gotten ; We must be acquainted with the 
likeness before we can relish the caricature. 
“ Those modifications of life,” says Dr John- 
son, “ and peculiarities of practice, which are 
the progeny of error and perverseness, or at 
best of some accidental influence, or trarrsient 
impression, must perish with their parents." 
To ns who are unacquainted with the follies 
and impieties of the Greek sophists, nothing 
can appear more wretched than the ridicule 
with which these pretended philosophers were 
persecuted by Aristophanes ; yet it is said to 
have acted with wonderful effect among a 
people distinguished for wit and refinement 
of taste. The humour, which in Hudibras 
transiwrted the age wliich gave it birth with 
merriment, is lost, in a great degree, to a 
posterity unaccustomed to puritanical morose- 
ness. 

No satirical writings have suffered more by 
lapse of time than those of Rabelais ; for, 
sides being in a great measure confined to 
temporary and locM subjects, he was obliged 
to write with ambiguity, on account of the 


I delicate matters of which he treated, the arbl- 
Itrary and persecuting spirit of the age and 
country in which he lived, and the multitude 
of enemies by whom he was surrounded. 
Accordingly, even to those who are most mi- 
nutely acquainted with the political transac- 
tions and ecclesiastical history of the sixteenth 
century, there will be many things from which 
no meaning can be deciphered, and to most 
readers the works of Rabelais must appear a 
mass of unintelligible extravagance. The 
advantages which he formerly derived from 
temporary opinions, personal allusions, and 
local customs, have long been lost, and every 
topic of merriment which the modes of arti- 
ficial life afforded, now only “ obecure the page 
which they once illumined.” Even the out- 
line of the story, with which Rabelais has 
chosen to Burround his satire, has famished 
matter of dispute, and commentators are not 
agreed what persons are intended by the two 
chief characters, Gargsntua and Pantogruel. 
Thus it has been said by some writers, that 
Gargantna is Francis I., and Pantagruel Henry 
II., while, in fact, there is not one circum- 
stance in the lives, nor one feature in the cha- 
racters of these French princes, which ap)>ears 
to correspond with the actions or dispositioirs 
of the imagittary heroes of Rabelais. 

Other critics have supposed that Orangon- 
sier,the father of Oorgantua, b John D'Albrct, 
Kingof Navarre; Gargantna, Henry D’ A Ibret, 
son and successor of John ; Pantagruel, A n- 
thony Bourbon, Duke of Vendosme, who was 
father to Henry IV., and by his marriage with 
Jean D’ Albret, the daughter of Henry D’A Ibret, 
succeeded his father-in-law in the throne of 
Navarre. Picrohole, according to this expli- 
cation, is King of Spain, either Ferdinand of 
Arragon, or Charles V. Fanurge, the com- 
panion of Pantagruel, who is the secondary 
hero of the work, is said to be John de Mont- 
luc, bishop of Valence, who, like Panurge, 
was well versed in ancient and modem lan- 
guages ; like him, penetrating and deceitful ; 
like him, professed the popish religion, while 
he despised its superstitions, and owed, like 
Panurge.hisclcvatiantothe family of Navarre. 
That want of accordance, which exists in 
many particulars between the real characters 
and the delineations of Rabelais, and which is 
the great cause of the intricacy of the subject, 
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arises from individuals in the work being 
mode to represent two or more persons, whose 
aggregate qualities and adventures are thus 
concentrated in one. On the other Iiand, the 
author often subdivides an integral histoiy, so 
that the sapie individual is represented under 
different names. Nor does he confine himself 
to the order of chronology, but frequently 
joins togetlier events which followed each 
other at long inten’als. 

Holding this in view, it will be found that 
the commentators who have adopted the 
above-mentioned key, explain more success- 
fully than could have been exjwcted, the 
meaning and tendency of the five books of 
Itabelais. 

The first is occupie<l chiefly with the life 
of Gargantua. An al»urd and disgusting 
carousal of his father Orangousier ridicules 
the debaucheries of John D'Albiet, which 
often consisted in going privately to eat and 
drink immoderately at the Itouses of his 
meanest subjects. The account of the man- 
ner in which Gargantua, or Henry D’Albret, 
was brought up, corresponds with the mode 
in which we arc infonned by historians the 
young princes of Navarre passtKl their child- 
hood, especially Henry IV., whom his grand- 
father inured in his tender age to all sorts of 
hardship. After sometime Gargantua is sent 
to Paris, and put under the tuition of a pedant 
called Holofernes, whence Sliaksjtcarc has 
probably taken the name of his pedantic cha- 
racter in Love's Labour’s Lost. The education 
of Gargantua is a satire on the tedious and 
scholastic mode of instruction which was then 
in use, and is, at the same time, expressive of 
the little improvement derived by Henry 
D’Albrct from popish tuition, while the pro- 
gress Gargantua afterward.** made in every 
science under the care of Poiiocrates, points 
out the benefit derived by the Prince of Na- 
varre from his protestont teachers, to whose 
religion he w'as ardently, though secretly, 
attached. Gargantua. called from Paris to 
defend his own country, which had been 
invaded by the Truans, alludes to the w'ars 
between the house of D’Albi'ct and the 
Spaniards — truand signifying idle or lazy, 
which the French imagined to be the cliarac- 
ter of that people. 

Book second commences with a detail of 


the pedigree of Pantagruel, which the author 
deduces from the giants, a satire on the family 
pride of some of the princes of Navarre. Next 
follow the wonderful feats he performed in 
his childhood, and then his youthful cx)>edi- 
tion to Paris. In this excuraioii he meets 
with a Umousin, w'ho atldresses him in a 
pedantic and unintelligible jargon, by which 
Kabehua mocks the writers of the age, wlio 
stuffed their compositions with Latin tenn.s, 
to which they gave a French inflection. Pan- 
tagruel arrives at Paris, and enters on his 
studies. The catalogue of the books In St 
Victor’s library, the names of which are partly 
real and partly fictitious, is meant os a sarcasm 
on those who form a collection of absurd 
w'orks. Pantagruel makes such proficiency 
in his studies, that he is appointed um])ire in 
an im{)ortant cause, in which the incoherent 
nonsense of tlie pleadings of the parties, and 
Pantagruel’s unintelligible decision, are a 
satire on the judicial proceedings of the age, 
particularly those that took place in the trial 
concerning the domains possessed by the Con- 
stable of Bourbon, and which were claimed 
by Louisa of Savoy, mother of Francis I, 
During his stay at Paris, Pantagruel meets 
with Panurge, who continues to be a leading 
character through the remainder of the work, 
and attends Pantagruel in his expedition 
against the Dipsodes, w ho had lai<l waste a 
great part of his territory. The Dipsodes are 
the Flemings, and other subjects of Charles 
V., who invaded Picardy and the adjacent 
districts, of which Anthony of Bourbon was 
governor ; and the real Issue of tliat war is 
enigmatically pointed out towards the end of 
the second book, by the discomfiture of the 
300 giants. 

Panurge is the principal character through 
the whole of the third book. His mind is 
represented as fluctuating betw’een the desii*© 
of entering into a matrimonial engagement and 
the fear of repenting his choice. To dispel 
his doubts ho consults certain persons, who, 
by magical skill, could relieve mental anxiety 
by prediction of the future : in particular, ho 
applies to Raminogrobis, an aged poet, then 
in the last moments of his existence, who is 
intended for Cretin, an author almost os much 
celebrated in his own day as he has been ne> 
glected by posterity. The last person of whom 
u 
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he asks advice puts into his hands an empty 
bottle, which Punurge interprets to imply I 
that he should undertake a voyage for the 
purpose of obtaining a response from the 
oracle of the Holy Bottle. 

The fourth and fifth books are occupied 
with the ex|>c(lition of Panurge, accompanied 
by Pantagniel, in quest of the oracle. This 
voyage is said to signify a departure from the 
World of Error to search after Truth, which 
author places in a bottle, in consequence 
of the proverbial eflfects of intoxication. These 
two books are considered as the most enter- 
t^ning part of the w’ork, as the satire is more 
general and obvious than in those by which 
they are preceded. 

lu the account of this voyage, the author, 
according to the expression of Thuanns, om~ 
nes kominum ordinet deridendos propinarit. 
Each island, which his characters pass, or on 
which they disembark, is ma<le the vehicle of 
new ridicule. Thus, the first place touched 
at is the island of Medamothl (No where), 
and in the account of the rarities with wliich 
this country abounds, the improbahlo fictions 
of travellers are ridiculed. In another island 
the author paints the manners of bailiflfs and 
other inferior officers of justice. Leaving this 
archipelago of absurdity, the vessel of Panurge 
and Pantagrucl is nearly wrecked in a storm, 
wbicli typifies the j>er^cution raised in France 
against the Hugonots ; and the land where the 
ship went into port after the tempest, is the 
British dominions, which formed a safe bar* 
hour from the violence of jiopish persecution. 
Here the ruins of obeU->ks and temples, and 
vestiges of ancient monuments, denote the 
abolition of the monasteries which had re- 
cently been effected. The last place at which 
Pantagruel and Panurge arrive is Lantern- 
land, or the Land of Ijcarning, inhabited by 
professors of various arts and sciences. Our 
voyagers beseech the queen of this country 
to grant them a lantern to light and conduct 
them to the oracle of the Holy Bottle. Their 
re<iuest being complied with, they are guided 
by the lantern, that is, the light of learning, 
to the s|>ot which they so vehemently desired 
to reach. On arriving in the country w'here 
the oracle was situated, they, in the first 
place, pass through an extensive vineyard. 
At the end of this vineyard, being still pre- 


ceded by the lantern, they come through a 
vault, to the porch of a magnificent temple. 
The architecture of this building is splendidly 
described, and mysteries have, of course, been 
discovered by commentators in the account of 
the component parts. Its gates spontaneously 
open, after w'hich the perspicuous lantern 
takes leave, and consigns the strangers to the 
care of Baebue, priestess of the temple. Under 
her escort they view a beautiful rejiresentation 
of the triumphs of Bacchus, the splendid 
lamp by which the temple is illuminated, and 
the miraculous fountain of W’ater, which had 
the taste of wine. Finally, Panurge is con- 
ducted through a golden gate to a round 
chapel formed of transparent stones, in the 
middle of w hich stood a heptagonal fountain 
of alabaster, containing tho oracular bottle, 
which is described as being of fine crystal, 
and of an oval shape. The priestess throws 
something into the fount, on which tlie water 
begins to bubble, and the word Trine is heard 
to proceed from the bottle, which the priestess 
declares to be the most auspicious response 
pronounced while she had officiated at the 
oracle. This term she explains to be equiva- 
lent to Drink, and as the goddess had di- 
rected her votary to the divine liquor, she 
presents him with Falornian wine in a goblet. 
The priestess having also partaken with her 
guests, raves and prophesies, and all being 
inspired with Bacclmnalian enthusiasm, the 
romance concludes with a tirade of obscene 
and impious verses. 

Few' writers have been more i-evilcd and 
extolled than Hal>elaLS ; he has been highly 
applauded hy De Thou, but bitterly attacked 
by the poet Ronsard, and also by Calvin, who 
thought to have made a convert of him. Su1>- 
sequent critics are equally at variance : Boi- 
leau has called him La liaison habillee cii 
Masque, while Voltaire, in his Teinjde de 
Gout, pronoiinccH, that all tho sense and wit 
of Ral)elais may be comprised in three pages, 
and that the rest of the work is a mass of in- 
coherent absurdity. 

We are informed by Pasquier, in his Iict- 
ters (1. 1 .) that Rabelais had two unsuccess- 
ful imitators. — One under the name of Leon 
L'Adulfy, in bis Propos Rustiques, and the 
other, anonymous, in a work entitled Lea 
Fanfreluches. Le Moyen de Parvenir, by 
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Beroalde de Ven’ille, is the work which bears , ' 
I think, the closest resemblance to that of 
Kabelfus. The author professes himself an 
imitator of the father of comic romance, but 
the disorder that pci'vades his work is greater i 
tlian ill the romance of his predecessor. Like 
Athenieus, he introduces a company convers- 
ing together at random on various topics, and 
a number of jests and tales in the manner of 
Itabelaisare thus thrown together at hazard, 
but thci^ is no leading character or stoiy' by 
which they are in any way connected. We 
are told in the Menagiana that the best ofj 
these tales may be found, in fonn of question 
and answer, at the end of a MS. in the old | 
language of Picardy, entitled Les Evangiles 
des Quenouilles, and which is different from 
the printed edition of that production. 

In chronological order, the next comic ro- 
mance, subsequent to the work of Rabelais, 
is the 

VITA m BERTOLPO, 
w'litten in Italian towards the end of the IGth 
century by Julio Cesare Croce, surnamed 
Della Lyi'a, because he dignihed with this 
ap)>cllation the violin on which he scraped in 
the streets of Bologna. 

1 know of scarcely any celebrated novel or 
romance which exhibits tlie rise of the prin- 
cij)el character from a low rank to a distin 
guibtied fortune by the force of talents. The 
Life of liertoldo, however, descriliea the eleva- 
tion of a peasant to the highest situation in 
his country, by a spwiesof grotesque humour, 
and a singular ingenuity in extricating him- 
self from the difficulties into which he is 
thrown by the malice of his enemies. 

This romance is borrowed fmm the eastern 
storj* of Solomon and Marcolphus, which is 
one of tl>e many oriental traditions concern- 
ing the Je\%nsh monareh. It appeared in a 
metrical form in the French language in 
the 13th centur)' ; in L.itin in the year 
1488 ; and in English under the title of Say- 1 
inga and Proverbs of Solomon, with the an-| 
sw’ers of Marcolphus. The Life of Bertoldo, 
however, which is the Italian form of this 
fiction, is the most popular shape it has as- 
sumed. Indeed, in the country in w'hicli it 
appeared, it enjoyed, for more than two cen- 
turies, reputation equal to that of Robinson 


Crusoe, or the Pilgrim's Progress, in this 
island : the children had it by heart, and the 
nurses related it to those who had not yet 
learned to read. Innumerable sayings or pro- 
verbs derived frein it are still in the mouths 
of the few who have never perused or forgot- 
ten it, as la pace di Marcolfa^ the wife of the 
hero, who habitually quarrelled with herhus- 
bami for the sake of the reconciliation. 

We are told, near the beginning of this 
work, that in the Gth century King Alhoino 
reigned over Lombardy in his capitaPof Ve- 
rona. At the same time there lived, in a 
small village in the neighbourhood, a peasant 
colle<l Bei’tiddo, of a stmnge and ludicrous 
aspect. His large head was round as a foot- 
ball, and garnished w’ith 8hoi*t red hair ; he 
had two little blear eyes, fringed with scarlet ; 
a flat broad nose ; a mouth from ear to ear, 
and a person corresponding to the charms of 
his countenance. 

But the defonnity of Bertoldo’s appearance 
was compensated by the acuteness and solidity 
of his understanding. Ilis neighbours pre- 
ferred his moral instructions to those of their 
pastor ; he adjusted their differences more to 
their satisfaction, than the lord of the terri- 
tory or the judge, and he made them laugh 
more heartily than the m*)untehanks, who 
occasionally passed through the village. 

One day Bertoldo took a longing to see the 
court ami capital. On entering Verona, he 
obser\'c*d two women disputing on the street, 
about the property of a mirror, and followed 
them to the liall of audience, whither they 
were summoned to receive the judgment of 
the king, wdio had overheard their quarrel. 
The singularity of Bortoldo’s figure, and his 
presumption in choosing a seat reserved for 
the chief courtiei’s, attracted the monarch's 
attention, whose curiosity was farther excited 
by the singular answers he returned to the 
first questions conceruiug hU situation in life, 
his age, ami residence. His majesty, in con- 
sequence, pci-sistcd in a scries of interrogato- 
ries ; he asked which is the l>c8t wine ? “ That 
which w'e drink at the expense of another,” 
“ Who carresses us most ?” “ He who has 
already deceived us, or intends to do so,*'^ 
an idea tliat has been expressed by Ariosto 

Clii mi fa piu carezzG chc non buoIc, 

O m' ingannato o ingannar mi vuole. 
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Ikrtoldo now listened to the pleadings in 
the cause concerning the mirror. The king 
ordered it to be broken in two, and divided 
between the disputants. She of the parties 
who opposed tliis arrangement, and prayed 
tijat it might be given entire to her adversary, 
had the whole bestowed on her. The cour- 
tiers applauded tliis happy appltcaUon of the 
judgment of Solomon ; but Bertoldo pointed 
oat those specialties of the case, from wliich 
he conceived that that decision ought not to 
be held as a precedent, and concluded with 
aonie satirical reflections on the fair sex, to 
which the king replied in a studied eulogy. 
These sarcasms, and a device by no means 
ingenious, to which be had recourse, in order 
to convince the king that his majesty enter- 
tained too favourable an opinion, induced the 
queen to avenge the injury offered to those of 
her sex. On pretence of rewarding Bertoldo, 
she sent for liim to her apartments. “ What 
a ridiculous figure you are,** remarked her 
majesty : “ Such as it is,” replied Bertoldo, 
“ I have it from nature — I neither mend my 
shape nor counterfeit a complexion.” Per- 
ceiving that the queen, and the ladies who 
attended her, were provided with switches, 
and thence suspecting their hostile intentions, 
he informed them, that, being somewhat of a 
8orcei*er, he was not only aware of their 
designs, but foresaw that she would give the 
fir&t blow, who had least regard to her own 
and her husband's honour. Bertoldo escaped 
unhurt by this device, wliich is similar to that 
in the 39th of the Cento Novelle Antiche 
(see p. 205). 

The drollery of Bertoldo excited tbejealous)’ 
of Fagotti, wlio liad been long the unrivalled 
buffoon of the court. The author relates a 
number of absurd questions, which Fagotti 
put with the view of exposing his enemy, 
and the triumphant answera of our hero. — 
“ How would you carry water in a sieve ?" 

I would wait till it was frozen.” ** When 
could you catch a hare without running V' 
“ When it is on the spit.” These, and many 
other repartees of Bertoldo, correspond with 
stories told of Bahalul, sumamod A1 Megnun, 
.he court fool of Haroun Alraschid (D’Her- 
belot, Bib. Orient. Bahalul), 

About this time Bertuldo's old foes, the 
court ladies, insisted on admission Into the 


councils of state. His majesty was soroewliat 
embarrassed by the ap])Iicatiun, till, by advice 
of Bertoldo, he appcui'ed to acquiesce in tlie 
demand, and sent a box to the w*ife of the 
prime ininiater, desiring lier to keep it in the 
garden till next day, when the ladies and 
ministers were to deliberate on its contents. 
The minister's wife opened it from curiitsity, 
and the bird which was enclosed flew off. 
She thus demonstrated how ^11 qualified the 
fair sex were to be intrusted with secrets of 
state. 

The ladies resolved to be avcngc<l on Bertol- 
do for the disappointment tliey had &ustaine<l 
by hU means. He was a second time sum- 
moned to the queen's apartments, but, before 
proceeding thither, lie put two live hares in 
his pocket. On his way it was necessaiy to 
cross a court, which was guarded by two 
monstrous dogs, purposely unchained. Bcr- 
toldo occupied their attention by setting loose 
the two bares, and, while the dogs were en- 
gaged in the chase, he arrived safe in tlie 
apartments of the queen, to the utter morti- 
fication of her majesty and her attendants. 

Perceiving that Bertoldo eluded all strata- 
gem, the queen insisted that lie should he 
hanged without farther ceremony, to which 
the king readily consented. Our hero acceded 
to this proposal with less reluctance than 
could have hecu expected, but stipulated that 
he should be allowed to choose the tree on 
which he was to ex]>iate his offences. He 
was accordingly sent forth, escorted by the 
officers of justice and the executioner, in order 
to make his election, but cavilled at every 
tree which was recommended to his notice, — • 
an incident which occurs in the original 
Solomon and Marcolphus. During this search 
Bertoldo made himself so agreeable to the 
guards, by his pleasant stories, that they 
allowed him to escape, and he returned to his 
native village. 

Her majesty aftewards repented of her 
cruelty, and, on being informed that Bertoldo 
was still alive, she requested that he might be 
recalled to court. U'ith a good deal of diffi- 
culty he was perauaded to return, ac^ was 
made a privy counsellor. Owing, hot ever, 
to the change in bis mode of life, he d.d not 
long survive liis elevation. 

1 have given this abstract of the Life of 
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Bertoldo, not on account of its merit, but 
celuhrity; and, because it fonned for two 
hundred years the chief literary amusement 
of one of the most interesting countries in 
Europe. It is unnecesHary, however, to en- 
lat^e on the life of the son llortoldinn, written 
by the author of Hertoldo, but added a long 
while after his first composition, or on that of 
the grandson Cacaseiino, by Caimllo Scaliger 
della Fiatta. These works never attained the 
same popularity as their original, and are 
inferior to it in j>oint of merit. The same 
king who had patronized Bertoldo, believing 
that talents were hereditary, brought the son 
to court, where he became as noted for folly 
and absurdity, as his father had been for 
shrewdness, and wjis s|>e€dily sent back in 
disgrace to his village. Uis majesty, not 
satUfie<l with one experiment, sent for the 
grandson, wlio proved a glutton and poltroon, 
and the incidents of the history hinge on the 
exhibition of his bad qualities. 

The lives of these three peasants form the 
subject of a much-est4?enied Italian poem, 
which was written in the end of tho 17th, or 
commencement of the 18th century, under 
the following circumstances. Joseph Maria 
Crespi, a celebrated artist of Bologna, executed 
a series of {laintiiigs, illustrative of the adven- 
tures of Bertoldo and his descendants, in which 
the figui*e8 of the principal characters were 
delineated with infinite spirit. From his pic- 
tures a set of engravings was taken by a 
Bolognese artist, and, instead of publishing a 
new edition of the prose romance, in which 
these might have l>een introduced, several 
wits of Italy conceived the notion of making 
Bertoldo and his family the heroes of a poem, 
in what the 1 Lilians call the Gencre Bcrnuche, 
from Berni its inventor, which is somewhat 
of a higher tone than the French burlesque, 
but lower than our satire. This cumposition 
was divided into twenty cantos: Each mem- 
ber of the association w'rote a canto, except 
three of the number; one of whom gave 
arguments in verse, another furnished an 
allegor)', and the last ap{>ended learned anno- 
tationa The work was printed at Bologna in 
1730, with all the decorations which accom- 
pany the finest Italian poems, and had soon a 
wonderful success. It was translated into the 
Bolognese and Venetuin dialects, and a voca- 


bulary of each of these jargons was appended 
to the editions 1740 and 1747. It has also 
been versified in modem Greek. 

By far the most celebrated romance of the 
class with which we are at present engaged, 
is the Life and Exploits of 

DON QUIXOTE, 

winch first appeared in the beginning of the 
^7th century, a few years posterior to the 
composition of the Life of Bertoldo. 

At a time when the spirit of practical 
knight errantry was extinguished, but the 
rage for the perusal of relations of chivalrous 
extravagance continued unabated, Cervantes 
undertook to ridicule the vitiated taste of his 
countrymen, and particularly, it is said, of the 
Duke of l^emia, whoso head was intoxicated 
with the fictions cf romance. His work ac- 
cordingly is not inteudeil, as some have ima- 
gined, to e.xpose the quest of adventures, the 
eagerness fur which had ceased not only at 
the time in which Cervantes wrote, but in 
which Don Quixote is feigned to have existed. 
Indeed, if this had not been supposed, the 
merit of the work would be diminUbed, as a 
considerable portion of the ridicule arises from 
the singularity of the hero's undertaking. 
Don Quixote, therefore, was written with the 
intention of deriding the folly of those, whose 
time, to the neglect of other studies and em- 
ployments, was engrossed with the fabrication 
or perusal of romantic coin{> 08 ition 8 . The 
author indeed informs us in his prologue, tliat 
his object was, ** deribar la maquina malfun- 
dada de los libros caballerescoa, y deshacer la 
autoridad y cabida quo tenian en el muodo y 
en el vulgo." 

With this view the Spanish author, as all 
the world knows, has represented a man ot 
amiable disposition, and otherwise of sound 
understanding, whose brain had become dis- 
ordered by the constant and indiscriminate 
perusal of romances of chivalry ; a fiction by 
no means improbable, as this is said to be fre- 
quently the fate of his countiy'mcn towards 
the close of their days:— Bur la fin de see 
jours Mendoza devint furieux, comme font 
d’ ordinaire lea Espagnols," {Thuana, &c.) 
The imagination of Don Quixote was at length 
60 bewildered with notions of enchantments 
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aiid single combats, that he receired as truth 
tiie whole system of chimeras of which 
he read, and fancied himself called on to 
roam tlirough the world in quest of adven- 
tures with his horae and arms, both for the 
general good, and the advancement of his 
own I'cputation. In the course of hiserrantrj% 
which is laid in La IMancha and Arrogon, the 
most familiar objects and occurrences ap|>ear 
to his distempered imagination clothed in the 
veil of magic and chivalry, and hjrmed witlf 
tliosc romantic proportions to winch he was 
accustomed in his favourite compositions ; and 
if at any time what he had thus transformed, 
Hash on his understanding in its true and na- 
tural colours, he imagines this real a])pearance 
all delusion, and a change accomplished by 
malevolent enchanters, who were envious of 
his fame, and wished to deprive liiin of the 
glory of his adventures. 

The?ie two principles of belief fonn the Itasis 
of the w'ork, and, by tlieir influence, the hero 
is conducted through a long series of comical 
and fantastic incidents, without entertaining 
the remotest suspicion of the wisdom or pro- 
priety of his undei*taking. In all his adven- 
tures he is accomj>anicd by a squire, in whom 
the mixture of credulity and acuteness forms, 
in the opinion of many, the most amusing 
part of the composition : indeed, if laughter, 
as has been said by some persons, arise from 
the view of things incongruous united in 
the same assemblage, nothing can be more 
happy than the striking and multifarious 
contrasts exhibited bclNvcen Sancho and 
his master. The presence of the squire 
being essential to the w’ork,hU attendance on 
the knight is secured by the promise of the 
government of an island, and the good luck 
of actually finding some pieces of gold on 
the Sierra Morena. At length, one of Don 
Quixote's friends, with the intention of forc- 
ing him to return to Ins ow n village, assumes 
the disguise of a knight, athicks and over- 
throws him; and, according to the conditions 
of the rencontre, insists on hU retiring to his 
home, and abstaining for a twelvemonth from 
any chivalrous exploit. This period Don 
Quixote resolves to pass as a shepherd, and 
lays dowm an absurd plan of rural existence, 
which, though written by the author of Ga- 
latea, is certainly meant as a satire on pastoral 


compositions, which, in the time of Cervantes, 
began to divide the palm of popularity with 
romances of chivalry. 

In the work of Cervantes there is groat 
novelty of plan, and a species of gratification 
is presented to the reader, which is not afforded 
in any previous composition. We feel in- 
finite pleasure in first beholding the objects 
as they are'in reality, and afterwards as they 
are metamorphosed by the imagination of the 
liero. From the nature of the plan, however, 
the author was somcwdiat ciroumscribed in 
^ the number of his principal characters ; but, 
as Milton has contrived to double his dramatu 
ptrsoTUP, by representing our first parents in a 
state of perfect innocence, and afterwards of 
sin and disgrace, Cervantes has in like manner 
assigned a double character to Don Quixote, 
who is a man of good sense and information, 
but irrational on subjects of chivalry. Sancho, 

I too, imbibes a different disposition when under 
the influence of his master's frenzy, from that 
given him by nature. The other cliaracters 
who inten'ene in the action are represented 
under two api>carances — that which they |>08- 
sesa in reality, and that which they assume in 
Don Quixote's imagination. 

The great excellence, however, of the work 
of Cer\'antes, lies in the readiness wdth w'hich 
the hero conceives, and the gravity with which 
he maintains, the most absurd and fantastic 
ideas, but which always bear some analogy to 
the adventures in romances of chivalry. In 
order to place particular incidents of these 
fables in a ludicrous point of view, they were 
most carefully perused and studied by Cer- 
vantes. The Spanish romances, however, 
seem chiefly to have engaged his attention, 
and Amadis dc Gaul appears to have been used 
as his text. Indeed, there are so many allu- 
sions to romances of chivalry, and so much of 
the ainuKement arises from the hap])y imi- 
tation of these works, and the ridiculous 
point of view in which the incidents that 
compose them are ])luccd, that I cannot lielp 
attributing some affectation to those, w'ho, 
unacquainted with tliis species of writing, 
pretend to possess a lively relish for the atl- 
ventui*es of Don Quixote. It is not to be 
doubted, how’cvcr, that a considerable portion 
of the pleasure which we feel in the perusal 
of Don Quixote, is derived from the dclinea- 
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tion of the scenery with which it abounds — | 
the magnificent sierras — romantic streams and ^ 
delightful valHes of a land which seems as it j 
were the peculiar region of romance, from ' 
Cordol>a to Roncesvalles. There is also tn| 
the work a hajfpy mixture of the stories and ^ 
names of the Moors, a people who, in a won- 
derful degree, impress the imagination and 
affect the heart, in consequence of their gran- 
deur, gallantry, and misfortunes ; and }>artly, 
perhat>8, from the many plaintive ballads in 
which their acliievemcnts and fate arc re- 
corded. 

Of the work of Ccr\'antcs, the first part is, 

I think, incontestibly the best. In the second ’ 
we feel hurt and angry at the cruelty of the 
deceptions practised by the duke and duchess 
on Don Quixote ; and surely, the chimerical’ 
conceptions which spontaneously aiise in his, 
mind from the view of natural objects, arej 
more entertaining than those which are forced , 
on it by artificial combination, and the in* 
strumentality of others. 

The first part of Don Quixote was given to 
the world in 1005, and the second in 1015. In 
the intcr\al between these two periods, in the 
year IGl 4, and while Cervantes was proi>ariiig 
for the press, an author wlio assumed the 
name of Avelleneda published at Tarragona 
his continuation of the first part of Don 
Quixote. This is the work which is so fre- 
quently mentioned and reviled in the second | 
part by Cervantes, especially in the preface ; | 
yet so little is this production known, tliat ! 
many have supposed that Cervantes only | 
combated a phaiit^jm of his own imagination.' 
Some personal quarrel had probably existed 
between these authors, as the preface of Avql* 
leneda contains not only much unfair cntieisin 
on the writings of his enemy, but a vast deal 
of }>orsnnal abuse : he reminds him that he is 
now as old as the castle of fian Cen’antes, and 
so churlish that no friend will furnish his 
works with commendatory sonnets, which he 
is in consequence obliged to borrow from 
Prester John. TIjc only aj>ology,hc continues, 
for the al)surdities of the first part of Don 
Quixote is, that it was written in prison, and 
must necessarily have been infected with the 
fillli of such a residence. Cervantes probably 
felt that his old age, poverty, and imprison- 
iiient, were not very suitable subjects of ridi- 


cule to Ills countrymen ; and the provocation 
be had received certainly justified his censure 
of Avelleneda in the second part of Don 
Quixote. 

The work of Avelleneda, which is thus 
loaded with personal abuse, is also full of the 
most unblushing plagiarisms from Ceiv'antes, 
from whom lie principally differs by his in- 
cidents chiefiy glancing at Don Belianis, 
instead of Amadis dc Gaul. In the continua- 
tion by Avelleneda, Don Quixote’s brain being 
anew' heated by the j>eru9ftl of romances, ho 
condemns himself for his inactive life, and for 
omitting the duties incumbent on him, in the 
deliverance of the earth from tliose haughty 
(riants, w ho, agmnst all right and reason, insult 
both knights and ladies. Discovering that 
Dulcinea is too reserv ed a princess, he resolves 
to be called the Loveless Knight (Caballero 
Desamorado), and to obliterate her recollec- 
tion, which he justifies by the example of the 
Knight of the Sun, who, in similar circum- 
stances, forsook Claridlana. At the commence- 
ment of his career, lie mistakes an inn for 
a castle, the vintner for the constable, and a 
Galician wench, who corresjionds to Maritor- 
nes, for a distressed Infanta ; on entering 
Saragossa he delivers a criminal from the lash 
of the alguazils, whom lie believes to be infa- 
mous and outrageous knights, — an incident 
evidently borrowed from the Galley Slaves 
of Cervantes. 

On the other hand, cither Avelleneda must 
have privately had access to the materials of 
the second part of Cervantes, or he has been 
imitated in turn. Thus, in the work of Avel- 
lencda, we have the w liole scheme of Sancho’s 
government; and Don Alvaro de Tnrfo, who 
encourages Don Quixote in his folly, by pre- 
sentinghim with persons dressed upas knights 
and giants, who come to defy him from all 
quarters of the globe, corresponds to the duke 
in the second jmrt of Cen’antes. 

The two works are on the whole jirctty 
much ill the same tone ; but we are told in 
the prefaces to the Sjianish editionsand French 
translations of Avelleneda, that in the penin- 
sula he is generally tliought to have surpassed 
Cervantes in the delineation of the character 
of Sancho, w hich, as drawn by Cervantes, is 
supposed to be a Httle inconbistent, since he 
sometimes talks like a truilcless neosant. and 
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at other times as an arch and malicious knave. 
Tlic Don Quixote, too, of Avelleneda never 
displays the good sense which the hero oft 
Ccnantcs occa.sionally exhibits, and in l»is 
nm<incss is moi'e absurd and fantastical, espe- 1 
cially when he indulges in visions of what is 
about to happen : — “ I will then draw near 
the giant, and without ceremony say, Proud 
giant, 1 will fight you on condition the con- 
queror cut oif the vanquished enemy’s head.! 
All giants being naturally haughty, ho wilD 
accept the condition, and he will come down 
from his chariot, and mount a white elephant 
led by a little dwarf, IiU squire, who, riding a I 
hhick elephant, carries his lance and buckler.. 
Then we shall commence our career, and he 
will strike my armour, but not pierce it, be- 
cause it is enchanted ; he will tlien utter a 
thousand blasphemies against heaven, as isj 
the custom of giants,” &c. &c. Of this work | 
of Avelleneda, there is a French paraphi-as- ! 
tieal translation, attributed to IjC Sage, from | 
which Baker’s Englbhtranslationwasfonned. ' 
In Le Sage’s version tlierc are many intcrpo-| 
lations, one of winch is a story introduced in , 
Pope's Essay on Criticism ; — 

** Once on a time La Mancha's knight, they say, 

A certain bard encountering on the way,'* &c. 

The catastrophe is also totally changed. In 
the French work Don Quixote is shot in a| 
scufBe, whereas in the Spanish original he is . 
shut up in a mad-house at Toledo by Don I 
Alvaro de Tarfo, who had contributed so much 
to the increase of his phrenzy. 

Le Sage is also tlie reputed author of a 
sequel of the genuine Don Quixote, in which 
there are introduced a number of Spaui.sh 
stories, and the adventures of Sancho after 
his master’s death. 

A work of the popularity of Don Quixote 
could not fail to produce numerous imitations. 
Of these, by far the most distinguished is 
Iludibms, the hereof which is a presbyterian 
justice, who, accompanied by a clerk of the 
sect of Independents, ranges the country in 
t!»e rage of zealous ignorance, with the view 
of correcting abuses and repressing supei-sti - 1 
tion. But much closer imitations have ap-1 
peared in a more recent period. In Pharsainon | 
ou les Nouvelles folies Romanesques, the i 
earliest work of the celebrated Marivaux, and ! 


the Sir Launcelot Greaves of Sinollet, the 
heroes are struck with the same species of 
phrenzy witli Don Quixote, which makes the 
resemblance too striking. In other imita- 
tions, a different species of madness is repre- 
sented. Thus, in the Female Quixote, by 
Mrs Lennox, published in 17^2, which is a 
satire on the romances of the school of Gom- 
berville and Scuderi, the heroine is a lady of 
rank and amiable qualities, but, being brought 
up by her father in perfect seclusion, and ac- 
customed to the constant perusal of such 
works as Clelia and Artamenes, she at length 
believes in the reality of their incidents, and 
squares her conduct to their fantastical repre- 
sentations. She fancies that every roan is 
secretly in love with her, and lives in continual 
apprehension of being forcibly carried off. 
Her father’s gardener she supposes to be a 
person of sublime quality in disguise ; she also 
asks a waiting-mmd to relate her lady’s ad- 
ventures, which happened to be of a nature 
not fit to be talked of, and discards a sensible 
lover, because she finds him deficient in the 
code of gallautTy prescribed in her favourite 
compositions. 

In the Berger Extravagant of Sorel, pastoral 
romance is ridiculed on a similar system : but 
perhaps the roost agreeable imitation of Don 
Quixote, is the History' of Sylvio de Rosalva, 
by the German poet Wieland. In the begin- 
ning of last century, the taste for fairy tales 
))od become as prevalent, particularly in 
France, as that for romances of chivalry had 
been in Spain a century before. This pasrion 
Wieland undertook to ridicule: Sylvio de 
Rosalva, the hero of his romance, is a young 
gentleman of the province of Andalusia, who, 
having read nothing but tales of fairies, be- 
lieved at last in the existence of these chimerical 
beings. Accidentally finding in a wood the 
miniature of a beautiful woman, he sup(K)ses 
it to be the representation of a s{>cll-hoiind 
princess, predestined to Itis arms by the fairy 
Uadi.ante, under whose protection he conceives 
himself placed. Most of the adventures occur 
in the seaivh of this visionary' mistress, whom 
he imagines to h.ive been transformed into a 
blue huttcidly, by a malevolent fairy, because 
she had declined an alliance with her nephew, 
the Green Dwarf. He is at length received 
at the castle of Lirias, of whicli the possessor 
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had a sister residing with him. Here he dis- j ing him to common sense, by too ontrageoua 
covers that the miniature had been dropped a demand on his credulity, 
by that lady, and that it had been done for The resemblance between the incidents in 
lier grandmother w'hen at the age of sixteen. Sylvio de Rosalva and the adventures of Don 
He is cured of his whims by this circumstance, Quixote, has led me away from thechrono- 
and by the arguments of his friends, esf)ecially logical arrangement of the comic romanceSi 
of the young lady, of whom he becomes deeply to which 1 now return, 
enamoured, and whose beauty tlie disen> About the period of the publication of Don 
chanted enthusiast at length prefers to the Quixote, tlie Sjxaniards, whose works of fiction, 
imaginary’ charms which he had so long pur- fifty years before, were entirely occupied with 
sued. The leading incident of the picture is Soldans of Babylon and Em|>eror8 of Trebi- 
taken from the story of Seyfel Molouk, in zond, entertaincrl themselves chiefly with the 
tlic Persian Tales, where a prince of Eg)'pt adventures of their swindlers and beggars, 
falls in love with a portrait, which, after All works of the 16th century, which treat 
spending his youth in search of the original, of the S]>anUh character and manners, parti- 
lie disbovers to be a miniature of a daughter cularly the Letters of Clenardus,' represent, in 
of the King of Chalibal, a princess who was the strongest colours, the indolence of the 
contemporary with Solomon, and liad herself lower classes, which led them to prefer men- 
been the mistress of that great prophet. (See dIcity and pilfering to the exercise of any 
also Bahar-Danush, c. flo). In other respects trade or profession ; and the ridiculous pride 
the w’ork of Wieland is a complete imitation of those hidalgos, who, while in want of pro- 
of Don Quixote. Pedrillo, the attendant of visions and every necessary of life at home, 
SylviOjisacharactermuch resembling Sancho; strutted with immense whiskers, long rapiers, 
he has the same love of proverbs, and the and ruffles without a shirt, through the streets 
same sententious loquacity. Nothing can be of Madrid or Toledo. The miserable inns, 
worse judged, than so close an Imitation of a the rapacity of officers of justice, and igno- 
work of acknowledged merit; at every stop ranee of medical practitioners, also afforded 
wo are reminded of the prototype, and w’here ample scope for the satire contained in the 
actual beauties might be otherwise remarked, romances of tliis j>eriod, most of which are, 
we only remember the excellence of the ori- perhaps, a little overch.arged, but, like every 
ginal, and the inferiority of the imitation, other class of fiction, only present a highly- 
Sometimes, however, the German author has coloured picture of the manners of the 
almost rivalled that solemn absurdity of argu- age. 

ment, which constitutes the chief entertain- The work which first led the way to those 
ment in the dialogues of the knight of La compositions which w’ere w’ritten in the Gusto 
Mancha with hU squire. “Pedrillo,’* said Picaresco, as it has been called, was the Lazaro 
Don Sylvio, “ laingreatlydeceivetl, orweare de Tonnes, attributed to Diego Hurtado de 
pow in the palace of the Wliite Cat, who is j Mendoza, who, as governor of Sienna and 
a great princess, and a fairy at the same time, ambassador to the Pope from Spain, became 
Now, if the sylphul with whom thou art the head of the im|»erial party in Italy during 
acquainted belong to this palace, very probably the reign of Charles V. Stem, tyrannical, 
the fairy thou sawest yesterd:^ U the White | and unrelenting, he was the counter-paii, of 
Cat herself.’* 1 the Duke of Alva in his political character; 

The story of Prince Biribinquer, how’ever, | hut as an amatory poet, he was the most 
is a part of the plan j>eculiar to Wieland. It tender and elegant versifier of his country’, 
is an episodical narrative, comjiiled from the and every line of his sonnets breathes a sigh 
most extravagant adventures of well-known for repose and domestic felicity. After his 
fairy tales, and is related to Don Sylvio by , recall from Siennahe retired toGrnna^la, whore 
one of his friends, for the purpose of reator - 1 he wrote a history of the revolt of the Moors 

* Nic. Clonardi. E|iiAt. lib. duo. These are letters | tho Kith century for the ]uirpi>»e of making re- 
addn*s.ted to hit frionds in Holland and (termany l>\ : soarches in Arabian literature 
a Dutch s^diolar who visited Spain in the middle ofi 
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in that province, which, next to the work of 
Mariana, is the most valuable w’hich has| 
api>cared in Spain: he also employed himself 
in collecting vast treasures of oriental MSS., 
which, at his death, he bcfjucathed to the king, ] 
and whicli etill form the most precious part 
of the library of the Kscurial. 

Lazaro de Tormes was written by him in 
his youth, while studying at Salamanca, and 
was first printed in 1553. The hero of this 
work was the eon of a miller, who dwelt <)ii 
the banks of the Tonnes. ^Vhen eight years 
of age, he is presented by his mother as a 
guide to a blind beggar, whom he soon con- 
trives to defraud of the money and jjrovisions 
which were given to him by the charitable. 
After this he enters into the sen'ice of an 
ecclesiastic, wlio kept his victuals locked up 
in a chest, and a long chapter is occupied with 
the various stratagems to which l^aro re 
sorted in order to extract from it a few crusts 
of bread. When in the last exti'cmity of 
liunger, he leaves the ecclesiastic to serve a 
hidalgo of Old Castile. This new master is 
in such want of the necessaries of life, that 
lidzaro is compelled to beg for him at con- 
vents and the gates of churches, while the 
hidalgo hears ma.ss, or stalks along the chief 
jiromeuades with all the dignity of a Duke 
DTnfantado. 

This work seems to have been left incom- 
])letc by its original author, but a second }»art 
lias been added by H. dc Luna, who, in his 
preface, says, that his chief inducement to 
write was the apj>earance of an absurd conti- 
nuation, in which Lazaro was said to have 
been clianged to a fish. In De Luna's conti- 
nuation, I>azaro, having cmbsrke<i for Algiers, 
is picked up at sea by certain fishermen, and 
exhibited as a sea monster tlirongh the dif- 
ferent towns of 8|ain, till having at length 
escafxfd, he arrives, after experiencing some 
adventures, at a hermitage. Tlie recluse by 
whom it was inhabited dying soon after, he 
equijis himself in the garb of the deceased, 
and subsists by the contributions of the 
charitable in the neighbourhood, — an incident 
which i*esemhles j»art of tlic histoiy^ of Don 
Raphael in Gil IMas. 

Of those S|Minish romances which were 
composed in imitation of [.azaro de Tonnes, 
ihe most celebrated is the Life of 


GUSMAN ALFARACHE, 

which was written by Matthew Aleman, ami 
was first printed in 1599, at Madrid. This 
inipret«ion was followed by twenty-five Span- 
ish. editions, and two French translations, one 
of which is by la* Sage, 

Gusman Alfamche was the son of a Genoese 
merchant, who had settled in Sjiain. After 
the death of his father, the affairs of the fa- 
mily having fallen into disorder, young Gus- 
man eloped fi*om his mother, and commenced 
the career in which he met with those comi- 
cal adventures, which form the subject of the 
romance. At a short distance from &‘ville, 
the ]>lace whence he set out, he falls in with 
a muleteer, with whom he lodges at different 
inns, the description of which gives us a very 
unfavourable impression of the posadas of 
Aiidulusia. 

Oil his arrival at Madrid, Gusman fits him- 
self out as a mendicant ; he fixes on a station 
at the comer of a street, and the persons of 
all ranks who pass before him, officers, judges, 
ecclesia.siic8, and courtezans, give the author 
an opportunity of moralizing and comment- 
ing on the manners of his countrymen, dur- 
ing the reign of the Austrian Philips. Oar 
hero speedily grafts the practices of a sharper 
on his present vocation, and is in consequence 
forced to fly to Toledo, where he assumes the 
character of a man of fashion, and engages in 
various intrigues. As long as his money lasts, 
Gusman is well received, but when it is ex- 
pended he obtains some insight into the na- 
ture of the friendship of sharpers, and the 
love of courtezans. He accordingly scits out 
for Barcelona, whence he embarks for Genoa 
in order to present himself to his father's re- 
lations, by whom he is very harshly treated. 
From Genoa he is forced to beg his way to 
Rome, which, it*seems, is the pnraJi>e of luen- 
<Hcants. There he attains great pei-fectioii in 
his art, by studying the rules of a society 
into which ho is admitted. Among other 
devices, he so happily counterfeits an ulcer, 
that a Roman cardinal takes him home, and 
has him cured. He then becomes the jMige of 
his eminence, and rises into high favour, which 
continues till, being detected in various theft**, 
he is driven from the house with disgrace. 
Gusman seeks refuge with the French am 
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l)assador, who, being easily cooTinced of his 
innocence, takes him into his seniee. His 
master employs* him to propitiate a Roman 
lady, of whom he was enamoured, but Ous- 
nmn manages matters so unfortunately, that 
the intrigue becomes public. In des|)air at 
his bad success, Gusman asks leave to return 
to S{»mn. In his progress through Tuscany 
he meets with a person of the name of Saa- 
vedra, a man of similar dispositions with him- 
self, hy whom he is at first duped, but who 
afterwards assists him in duping others, while 
they pass through the different towns in the 
north of Itily. Ou his return to the capital 
of his native country, Qusinan marries a wo- 
man with whom lie expected to obtain a large 
ft>rtuue. This alliance proves very unfortu- 
nate ; his affuira go into disorder, and after 
his wife's death he enters as a student at Al- 
cala, in order to obtain a henchce. 

While at this university, our hero becomes 
ac<]uuinted with throe sisters who were great 
musicians, hut of su3|H*cted virtue; he mar- 
ries tlie eldest, renounces the ecclesiastical 
jirufession, and arrives with his w'ifc at Ma- 
drid. For some time the mrnage goes on 
j)ros|>erousl3'’, 4n consequence of her beauty 
and accommodating disi>o.Hition, but having 
quarrelled with an admirer of some political 
iin]M>riance, she and her husband are liauUhed 
from Ma<lnd, and retire to Seville, where the 
lady soon decamps with the captain of a Nea- 
politan vessel. Hy the interest of a Domini- 
can confessor, Gusman is introduced into the 
house of an old lady, as her chamberlain, but 
manages the affairs intrusted to him with 
such villainy, that he is arrested and sent to 
the gallies. His fellow*-slavcs attempt to en* 
gage him in a plot, to deliver the vessels into 
the power of the corsairs. He reveals tlie 
conspiracy, and, having obtained his freedom 
for this service, employs liimself afteiwards 
in w'riting his history. 

In this roiunnce several interesting episodes 
are introduced. Of these, the best are the 
story of Osmin and Daraxa, recounted to 
Gusman by a fellow-traveller on the way 
from Seville to Madrid, and the tale which 
he hears related in the house of the French 
ambassador at Rome. The first is in the 
Spanish style, and describes the w*arm, re- 
fined, and generous gallantry, for w*hich Gra- 


nada w'as celebrated at the close of Uie 15tK 
century. The second is in the Italian taste, 
and paints the dark mysterious intrigue, the 
black revenge, and atrocious jealousy, of 
which we have seen so many examples in the 
works of the novelists of that country, and 
which were not inconsistent with the dis]M>- 
sition of the inhabitants. Another episode, 
the story' of Lewis de Castro, and Roderigo 
de Montalvo, coincides with the 41st tale of 
.Massuccio, w'itli La Precaution Inutile of 
Scarron, and the undcr-plot concerning Di- 
nant, Cleremont, and Lamira, in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s comedy of the Little French 
Lawyer (see page 255). 

The frequent introduction of these episodes, 
is one of the circumstances in which this ro- 
mance bears a resemblance to Gil Bias, a work 
of which Gusman Alfarache has been regarded 
as the model. Gusman, indeed, is a much 
gi'cater knave than Oil Bios, and never attains 
his dignity — the pictures of manners have 
little resemblance, and in the S|)anish work 
there are tiresome moral reflections on every 
incident, while the French author leaves the 
reader to draw his own conclusions from the 
situations in which the characters are placed. 
Still, however, both heroes begin hy being 
dupes, and afterwards become knaves. The 
same pleasantry on the officers of justice runs 
through both, and the story' of Scipio, like 
that of Saavedra, is too much chalked out 
after the adventures of his master. 

Whether this romance has suggested any 
notions to the author of Gil Bias or not, it 
was at least the origin of a sw'arin of Spanish 
works concerning the adventures of beggars, 
gy'])sie8,and the lowest wretches. The Picara 
Justina, which bears the name of the licen- 
tiate Lopez de Ubeda as its author, but is ge- 
nerally attributed to Fra Anton Perez, seems 
to have been written to correspond with Gus- 
man d’Alfamche. Tliis romance, wliich was 
printed ill 1G05, commences, like Jonathan 
Wild, with an account of the ancestors of the 
heroine Justina, the daughter of an innkee}>er, 
by whom she was early initiated into the art 
of imposing on passengers, and, after his death, 
continued, in various capacities, to dupe the 
inhabitants of Leon and the Castiles. The 
work is also interspersed w'ith many moral 
and satirical reflections 
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The Life of Paul the Sharper, by Quevedo, 
U of a similar description. It contains the 
history of a barber's son, who first serves a 
young student of quality at Alcala, which 
gives the author an opportunity of presenting 
us with some curious pictures of the manners 
and usages practised at that celebrated semi> 
nary of education. After Paul arrives at 
Madrid, the scenes described are in the low- 
est abyss of vice and misery. He first be* 
comes member of a fraternity which existed 
by what has been called rautng (he wind. 
The chief incidents of the romance consist of 
stratagems to procure a crust of dry bread, 
and having eat it, to appear with due decorum 
in public, by the art of fitting on a ruffle so 
as to suggest the idea of a shirt, and adjusting 
a cloak in such a manner as to make it be 
believed that there are clothes under it. Paul 
aftenvards associates with a band of bravoes, 
and the consequences of an enterprise in which 
he engages oblige him to embark for the 
West Indies. An incident which occurs in 
this romance, while Paul is attending his 
young master at Alcala, seems to have sug* 
gested the story of the pararite, who eats the 
omelet of Gil Bias L'omeinent d'Oviedo, 
le flambeau de la pliilosophie, la huitleme 
merveille du monde.'* 

Indeed, ill most of the Spanish romances in 
this style of composition, we occasionally meet 
with stories of which the author of Uil Bias 
lias availed himself. But of all the works in 
the Gutte Picareecc^ Le Sage has been chiefly 
indebted to the Relaciones dela Vida del 
cudero Marcos dc Obregon not merely that 
the character of Oil Bias is formed on that of 
Obregon, but many of the incidents have been 
closely imitated. This work, which has been 
a subject of considemble curiosity in this 
country, was written towards the close of the 
KUh century by Vincent Espinel, bom in 
1551, and styling himself Capellan dtl cn 
el Hospital de la Ciudad de Rmda. It was 
first printed in 1618 ; it is related in the i>er* 
son of the hero, and is divided into three 
parts or relaciones^ which are agmn divided 
into chapters. The prologue contains a story 
which is nearly the same with that in the 

1 Decidle a vuestro amo, quo dt^o jo, que para 
cotaa que me importan de mucho no me aoclo 
levantar basta las doco del dia : ouc por que quicrc 


introduction to Gil Bias, concerning the two 
scholars and the soul of the licentiate Peilrc* 
Garcias. In the second chapter several anec- 
dotes are related, as examples of composure of 
tem{)cr, one of which is of a gentleman who, 
on receiving a cliallenge to meet bis enemy at 
six in the morning, said, that he never rose 
till mid-day for his amusement, and could uot 
be expected to rise at six to have his throat 
cut,' — an answer which is made by one of Gil 
Bias' masters, Don Mathias de Sylva (1. 3. c. 
8). We are told in the following chapter, that 
Marcos entered into the service of Doctor Sa- 
gredo, a man of great arrogance and loi^uacity, 
and who was as much in the practice of blood- 
letting as the Sangrado of Le Sage. The chief 
occupation of Marcos was to attend tlie doc- 
tor's wife, Donna Mergcllina, whom he iii- 
trocluced to a barber lad of his acquaintance, 
and an intrigue is detailed, of which the inci- 
dents are pi*ecisely the same as those in tlic 
history of Diego the Garmon Barbier^ in Gil 
Bias. Indeed, Diego mentions, in the course 
of his relation, that the attendant of Mergil- 
liiia was called Marcos Obregon. After leav- 
ing the service of the doctor, and experiencing 
various adventures, Marcos arrives one niglit 
at a hermitage, where he recounts to the 
recluse the early events of his life. Having 
shown a taste fur learning in bis youth, lie 
wets sent by his father, under care of a 
muleteer, to Salamanca. On the way he 
meets with a parasite, who, by the most ex- 
travagant flattery, contrives to sup at bis 
expense, and having satisfied his hunger, de- 
clares that there is a grandee in the neighbour- 
hood who would give 200 ducats to see such 
an ornament of literature. Marcos having 
repaired to the house, finds that the master is 
blind, and is jeeringly told by the {mraKite 
that the proprietor would give 200 ducats to 
see him or any one. ' In the course of the 
journey to Salamanca we have also a story 
which occura in Gil Bias, of the amorous 
muleteer, who, in order to carry on an in- 
trigue, more commodiously disjierscs the com- 
{>any in the Posada at Ca^helos. Instead of 
going to study at Salamanca, young Marcos 
enters into the service of the Count of l^cmos, 

que pant matarmc me Icvanto tan do inanina ? y 
bolvicndoee del otru lado, tomo & dorinir. 
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and aftenn*ards of the Duke Medina Sidonia. 
While in the employment of the latter^ he 
embarks from the south of S{>ain, with other ; 
domestics of the duke, for Italy. In the course 
of the voya^ they land at an islet near the 
coast of Majorca, and during their stay ha- 
hituully repur to a delightful cave in a wood 
for pleasure and refreshment. They are 
warned by tlie governor of the island of the 
danger they incur by this j>ractice, as the spot 
is frequently resorted to by Turkish corsairs. 
This notice is disregarded, and on the follow- 
ing day the party is attackiKl by pirates. 
Supposing that some of their fiiends, disguised 
as Turks, had merely wished to alarm them, 
they do not take the proper measures for 
defence, and areacconiiiigly overpowered and 
made prisoners. Marcos Is carried to Algiers, 
where he is sold to a master w*bose daughter 
falls in love with him. All these incidents 
have been literally copied in the history of 
Don Raphael in Gil Bias. Like Don Uaplmel, 
too, Marcos Obregon, on his escape from Al- 
giers, first lands at Genoa. While at Milan 
a courtezan called Camilla, contrives to elope 
with his baggage, and to possess herself of a 
valuable ring by means of the same stratagem 
by which Gil Dias is du|ted in the adventure 
of the Hotel Garni. From Spain Don Marcos 
returns to hU own country, and towards the 
end of the work he again meets his old master 
Doctor Sagredo, with whom he lias a long 
conversation. While in his company he falls 
under the power of banditti, and is confined 
in a cave which was the haunt of these out- 
laws and their ca]>tain, Ro<iue Amador. Dur- 
ing his detention in this captivity the robbers 
bring to the cavern a lady, who proves to be 
Donna Mergillina, the wife of Doctor Sagredo. 
AVith her Marcos soon after contrives to escape 
from the cave, and arrives in safety at Madrid. 
This adventure, which U the termination of 
the Spanish work, has been placed by Le Sage 
near the commencement of his entertuning, 
but, it must be confessed, not very original 
production. 

Le Sage has only imitated the more polite 
knavery of those Spanish novels which were 
written in the Gusto Picaresco. The deeper 
scenes of vice and wretchedness depicted in 
such forcible, though not very pleariug colours, 
in Paul the Sharper, and Lazarillo de Tormes, 


fonn a species of sombre gaiety peculiar to 
the Sjianiards. The works which in this 
country approach nearest to that taste, are, 
De Foe's Dainpfylde Moore Carew, and the 
Jonathan Wild of Fielding. 

It may now be proper to mention a few of 
the comic romances w'bich appeared in France 
in the course of the 17th century. They 
were nearly coeval with the heroic ro- 
mances to be afterwards mentioned, and, like 
them, preceded the introduction of the modem 
novel but they are not of such scarceness as 
to require, nor such merit as to deserve, a 
particular analysis. The earliest and most 
celebrated is Scarron's* 

ROMAN COMIQUE, 

so called from its relating the adventures o a 
troop of comedians, or strolling players, dur- 
ing their residence in Mans, and its neigh- 
bourhood. The idea of writing a work of 
this description first occurred to the author 
on his arrival at Mans, to take possession of 
a benefice to which he had been presented. It 
was suggested by some striking peculiarities 
of local scenery, and some ludicrous incidents 
which happened to a comjiany of actore who 
were there at the time. Nor were strollers 
of this description so far beneath the notice of 
genius and refined satire, nor were the talents 
of the author so misemployed, as in this age 
and country we may be apt to imagine. In 
the time of Scarron these persons were treated 
with absurd attention and rcs}>cct, by the fa- 
milies who inhabited those districts tlmmgh 
which they passed. Their consequent extra- 
vagance and conceit provoked and meiite<l 
chastisement, and was not €onsidcro<l unde- 
serving the satire of such writers os Scarron 
and Le Sage. 

The woik commences with a grotesque de- 
scription of the equipage of a coni])any of 
strolling players, who arrive at Mans on their 
way to Alen<;on, having been forced to leave 
the town in which they had last performed, 
on account of their door-keeper having mur- 
dered an officer of the intendant of the pro- 
vince. They agree to act for one night in the 
tennis court ; but, as the whole company was 


j 1 See Appendix, No, 24, 
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not expected till the following day, a difficulty 
arises from the smallness of their number, 
which consisted of a young man, called Des- 
tin, who usually played the parts of the 
heroes and lovers ; Uancunc, and a single 
actress. This objection is obviated by Ran- 
cune, who observ ed that he had ]>erformed a 
drama alone, acting a king, queen, and am- 
bassador, in thesamescene. A second difficulty, 
however, occurs from one of the other division 
of the troop having the key of (he wardrabe. 
M. Rappiniere, the LietUenant de Preeot, who 
had examined the strollers on their arrival, 
presents the actress with an old robe belong- 
ing to his wife, and the male performers are 
invested with the garments of two young men, 
who are playing a match at tennis. 

In a few minutes every thing is arranged. 
The spectators having taken their places, a 
dirty sheet rises, and Dcstin is discovered in 
the character of Herod, lying on a mattress, 
with a basket on his head for a crown, and 
and repeating, in the tones of Moudori, 

Funtomc injurieux, qui troubles mon repos ! ^ 
The actress performs the parta of Mariainne 
and Salome, while Rancune gives universal 
&Uisfaction in all the other characters of the 
piece. In the most interesting scene of the 
tragedy, however, the two young men who 
had now finished their match at tennis, rush 
on the stage to vindicate the habits worn by 
Herod and Phrerora. Some of the sj^ctators 
espouM one part and some another ; and the 
tragedy concludes with distrasses more real, 
though less heroic, than the death of Mari- 
amne, and the despair of the Jewish monarch. 
After this affray there follows an amusing 
account of a supper given to the actors by one 
of the inhabitants of Mans. On the follow- 
ing day the rest of the plnycrs arrive, and 
among others Mad. L’Etoile, the soi-di^ttnt 
sister of Destin, ami Leandt^r, his valet, who 
already aspired to the first situation in the 
company. They continue to act for some time 
at Mans, and at length are invited to {>erforin 
at a villa in the neighbourhood ; but a short 
while before the entertainment commences, 
one of the actresses is forcibly carried off 

1 Tliii WM the pl.iy of Marianne, by Tristan 
l/llormite. Mondori died in consequence of the 
rinlence «ith which he had represented the trana* 
p^>rts of Herod, aa Monttleury is aald to have cx< 


while rehearsing her part in the garden. 
The other performers set out in quest of her, 
and the second half of the work chiefly con- 
sists of the adventures they meet with in their 
pursuit. 

Of this romance the more serious part rc- 
lutcstotheamoursof Destinand Mad. L'Etoile, 
and the story of Leandcr, who proves to be a 
young man of fashion, but having been capti- 
vated with the beauty of one of the actresses, 
he liad associated himself to the strolling 
company. The more comical portion consists 
in the delineation of the characters of itan- 
cunc, and Ragotin, and an account of their 
absurdities. Of these the former, as bis name 
imports, was noted for malice and envy. He 
found something to blame in every one of his 
own profession ; Helleroze was stiff ; Mondori 
harsh ; Floridor frigid — from all which he 
wished it to be inferred, that he himself was 
the only faultless comedian. At the time 
when the pieces of Hard! were acted, he playe<l 
the part of the nurse under a mask, and since 
the improvement in the drama, had performe<l 
the confidents and ambassadors. Ragotin 
was an attorney, who, falling in love with 
Mad. L’Etoile, attached himself to the com- 
I>any ; lie wrote immeasurable quantities of 
bad poetry, and on one occasion proposed 
reading to the players a work of his own 
composition, entitled Les Faits et Gesles de 
Charlemagne eii vingt quatre Joumces. A 
great part of the romance is occupied with the 
ridiculous dii>tre^s into which this absunl 
character falls, partly by his own folly, and 
partly by the malice of Rancune. Those 
arc sometimes amusing, but are generally 
quite extravagant, and exceed all bounds of 
probability. 

There are also a number of episodes in the 
Roman Comique, aa L’Amantc Invisible — a 
Tromi)cur Trompeurct Demi, iS:c. which boar 
a strong resemblance to the Nouvclles Tmgi- 
Comiques, by the same author. The scene of 
these episodes is invariably laid in Spain ; they 
are always decbired to be translated from the 
language of that country, and many of them 
are so in fact. All of them are love stories, 

pired while acting the furies of Orestes. It was 
said on one of these occasions, ^11 n’y aura p]u« de 
poete qui ne vcuillc avoir l*honneur de rre\cr un 
comedien en sa vie.** 
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containing a good deal of intngue,and termi- 
nating happily. 

It U said to have been the intention of 
Scamm to have added a third part to tlie 
Roman Comitjne ; indeed, in Its present state 
it ends very abruptly, which has induced 
different authors to attempt to bring it to a| 
close. One continuation, written under the | 
fictitious name of M. Offmy, conducts the 
troop to Aleii 9 on, where Hagotin undergoes 
disgraces equally extravagant, but less enter- 
taining than those which he htnl formerly 
experienced. In another succeeding part, by 
the Abbce Preschac, Ibigotin is again the 
principal character, and is mucli occupied in 
persuading a quack doctor, whom he believes 
to be a magician, to forw*ard the success of 
his passion for Mad. L'Etoile. In a third 
sequel, which U by an anonymous author, 
the part of Ragotin is entirely abandoned, as 
also that of Rancuns and tlie reader is pre- 
sented with a continuation of the more so iuus 
part of the romance, parricularly the story ot 
Bestin, who turns out to be a son of the' 
Ck>unt de Glaris, having been changed at nurse 
according to the Irish fashion. 

The Roman Comiquo has also been versified 
by M. d'Orvilliers, and published in that 
|K>etical form at Paris, in 1733. Font^ne, 
too, has written a comctly, which compre- 
hends most of the characters and best situa- 
tions in the w*ork of Scarron. 

In the representations of Scarron, the pro- 
vincial manners of the age in which the author 
Jived are delineated, and he has exhibite<l, in 
lively and striking colours, what has been 
termed U ridicuU Campagnard. The absur- 
dities of the citizens of l*aris have been jiointcd 
by Furetiere,' in his 

ROMAN BOURGEOIS, 

which, in the commencement, describes the 
ridiculous courtship by a counsellor, called 
Nicodemus, of Javotte, the daughter of a ras- 
cally attorney. Nicodemus ingratiates himself 
with the father of his mistress, by w'riting his 
papers for tcnpence a sheet, and pleading his 
causesforhalf fees. Matters are almost finally 
arranged, when everything is interrupted by 

• * See Appendix, No, 25, 


the unexpected appearance of a girl, called 
Lucretia, who claimed a previous promise of 
marriage ; and before Nicodemus had disen- 
tangled himself from this engagement, another 
lover presented himself, who was preferred by 
the father of Javotte. This inttiider w'as an 
advocate, as well as his rival. The only time 
he had ever appeared at the bar, was w hen, 
twenty years before, he took the oaths to ol>- 
serve the regulations of court, to which be 
strictly adhered, as he never enjoyed an op- 
portunity of transgressing them. But he 
possessed a considemble fortune of his own, 
a great part of w'hich he had laid out in the 
purchase of old china, and black-letter books 
with wooden bindings. Ilis dress formed a 
lucinorial of all the fashions that had prevailed 
in France for two centuries. In order to 
qualify herself for such a husband, Javotte 
had been allowed to frequent an assembly of 
wits, wliich was attended by a young gentle- 
man, called Pancroce, who persuaded her to 
elope with him. 

In this romance there are some spirited 
sketches, considerable fertility of delinea- 
tion, and knowledge of liunmn character; 
but the portraits, like those in the Roman 
Comiquo, too often degenerate into carica- 
tures. 


POLITICAL ROMANCE. 

The origin of this species of romance has 
been traced as far back as the Cyropsdia of 
Xenophon. Whether that celebrated peifonn- 
ance be intended as a romance or history, has 
been the subject of much controversy. The 
basis of that part which relates the events of 
the life of Cyrus, from his fortieth year till 
liis death, may be historically true ; but the 
details of Ills childhood and education, which 
embrace the period from his birth to Ids six- 
teenth year, must be entirely the oft'spring of 
tlie author's imagination. 

I am not certain, w’hether under this class 
of romances I should comprehend the Utopia 
of Sir Thomas More. Every thing in that 
work is indeed imaginary ; but, as no parti- 
cular story is carried on, it may rather be 
accounted a political treatise than a romance. 
Like the wndtings of other speculative poli- 
ticiana ita origin was derived from the Re- 
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public of Plato. The Utoj>ia, like the Com- 
monwealth of that philosopher, is the ideal 
picture of a nation which would indeed be 
poor and wretched, but which in the repre- 
sentation of the author is perfectly happy. 
By the detail of its institutions, he obliquely 
censures the defects of existing governments, 
and proposes a more perfect model as a sub- 
ject of imitation. 

The author feigns, that while at Antwerp 
he had met with a ]>er8on of the name of 
Raphael, who had accompanied Americo Ves- 
pucci to the New World. While on this 
voyage he had vi^ted the island of Utopia, 
the name of which imports its non-existence. 
The first book, which is merely introductory, 
contains a dialogue chiefly on government, 
that passed between the author and this ima- 
ginary person. In the second book, the 
traveller gives a geographical description of 
the island ; the relations of the inhabitants in 
social life, their magistrates, their arts, their 
systems of war and religion. On the latter 
subject, which could hardly be expected from 
the practice of tbeauthor, the most unbounded 
toleration is granted. The greater part of the 
inhabitants believed in one Spirit, all-powerful 
and all-pervading ; but others practised the 
worship of heroes, and the adoration of stars. 
A community of wealth is a fundamental 
principle of this republic, and the structure 
what might be expected from such a basis. 
Indeed the interest of the Utopia arises solely 
from the classic elegance of its style, and the 
curiosity which is iialurally felt concerning 
the sentiments of distinguished characters. 

This work was written about IfilG, and 
soon became the admiration of all the classi- 
cal scholars of the age. An English transla- 
tion, hy Robinson, has been lately published 
hy Mr Dihdin, with a literary introduction. 
1 he life of S^r Thomas More has l>cen written 
by his son-in-law, Roj)er, hy his great-grand- 
son, More, and within these few years by Mr 
Cayley : but the subject is too copious and 
impottant to admit of abridgment here. His 
character was indeed clouded by superstition, 
and the persecuting zeal by which the votaries 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion are too 
often distinguished, hut there remains ample 
room for admiration in the splendour of his 
legal acquirements, the unrivalled felicity of 


his temper, and, above all, the depth and ele- 
gance of hU classical learning, more wonderful, 
if we consider the country in which he lived, 
the multiplicity and importance of his avoca- 
tions, and his premature fate. — “ Quid tan- 
dem non praestitisset admirabilU ista naturae 
felicitas, in hoc ingenium instituisset Italia, ri 
toturn Musarum sacris vacaret, si ad justam 
frugem ac vcluti autuinnum suum maturu- 
isset r’ 

Kr Thomas More’s Utopia suggested many 
8i>eculative works, somewhat in the form of 
a romance, concerning perfect systems of go- 
vernment. Of this description is Harring- 
ton’s Oceana, which appeared in England 
about the middle of the 17tb century, and 
though it be the model of a perfect republic, 
is perhaps the most rational of all similar 
productions. 

The 

ARGENIS 

of Barclay is usually numbered among poli- 
tical romances, though, I think, it is entitled 
to he thus ranked more from the disquiritions 
introduced, than from any vciy obvious ana- 
logy which the story bears to })ulitical inci- 
dents. 

The author was of a Scotch family, hut was 
horn in France in 1.532. Ofleiided, it is said, 
at the request of James I. to translate the 
Arcadia into Latin, he composed the Argenis, 
to show he could write a better original. It 
was completed and published in 1C21, which 
was the year of the author’s death. 

Argenis is represented as the daughter and 
heiress of Meliaudcr, King of Sicily, and the 
romance chiefly consists of the war carried on 
to obtain her hand, by two rivals, Lycogeucs, 
a rehellious subject of Mellandcr, and I’uli* 
archus, Prince of Gaul. 

It is generally believed that all the inci- 
dents ill the Argenis have an allusion to the 
political transactions which took ]dace in 
France during the War of the League, but it 
is difficult to determine with precision what 
are the particular events or characters repre- 
sented. Each commentator has applied them 
according to his own fancy, for which the in- 
definite nature of the composition gave ample 
scope. Meliander however, it seems to be 
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universally allowed, fs intended for Henry 
111. Argenis typifies the succession of the 
crown ; Lycogenes is the family of Guise, or 
the whole faction of the league ; Poliarchus, 
Henry IV., or the aggregate of his party. The 
most minute incidents in the romance have 
been also historically applied, but in a man- 
ner 50 forced and capricious, that they might 
as plausibly be wrested to correspond with the 
political events in any age or country, as those 
W'hich occun*ed in France towards the close 
of the 16th centur}'. On the whole, there 
appears little to distinguish the Argenis from 
the common heroic romance, except that there 
are hardly any episodes introduced, and that 
it contains a great number of political disqui- 
sitions, in which such high monarchical no- 
tions are generally expressed, that the author 
has been frequently accused as the advocate 
of arbitrary princijdes of government. We 
are informed in a Latin life of Barclay, that 
it was a favourite work of Cardinal Richelieu, 
and suggested to him many of his political 
expedients. Co%vper, the poet, recommends 
Argenis to his correspondents, Mr Rose and ^ 
Lady* Hesketh, as the most amusing ro- 
mance that ever was written. It is,” says 
he in a letter to the former, ** interesting in 
a high degree — richer in incident than can be 
imagined — full of surprises which the reader 
never forestalls, and yet free from all en- ; 
tanglement and confusion. The style, too, 
appears to me to be such as would not dis- : 
honour Tacitus himself,” The Latlnity, | 
however, of Barclay, has, on the other hand, 
been severely ridiculed in the celebrated Sj>a- 
nish work, Fra Gerundio. “ There you have 
the Scotchman, John Barclay, who would not 
say exhortatio to escape the flames, but paratr- 
ncjis, wdiich signifies the same, hut is a little ^ 
more of the Greek ; nor o^NSt/jn?, hut decedercy ' 
which is of more abstruse signification, and is 
equivocal into the bargain.” 

Though the beautiful fiction of Tclemachus 
be ratlier on epic poem in prose, than a ro- 
mance, it seems to have led the way to several 
political romances, or, at least, to have ^ 
nourished a taste for this species of compo- 
eition. 

The Cyrop»dia of Xenophon, which may he 
consider^ perhaps as the origin of all political 
romance seems more narticularly to have sug- 


gested two works, which appeared in France 
I about the commencement of the lUth century, 
r.ps Voyages de Cyrus and Le Repos de Cyrus. 

! Of these the former work is by the Chevalier 
Ramsay, the friend of Fenelon, and tutor to 
the sons of tlie Pretender. The author has 
chosen, as the subject of his romance, that 
part of the life of Cyrus, which extends from 
the sixteenth to the fortieth year of his age, a 
jKjriod of which nothing is said in the Cyro- 
po^dia. During this intenal, Ramsay has 
made his hero travel according to fancy, and 
by this means takes occasion to describe the 
manners, religion, and policy, of the countries 
which are visited, as also some of the prin- 
cipal events in their history. The Persian 
prince wanders through Greece, Syria, and 
Egypt, and in the course of his journey enjoys 
long ])hilosophical and political conversations 
with Zoroaster, Solon, and the prophet Daniel. 
What is said concerning the manners of the 
different nations, is fortified by passages from 
the ancient philosophers and poets. The 
authorexhibits considerable acquaintance with 
chronolog}' and history, and enters profoundly 
into the fables of the ancients, from which ho 
attempts to show that the leading truths of 
religion are to be found in the mythological 
systems of all nations. His work, however, 
is rather a treatise intended to form the mind 
of a young prince than a fiction. The only 
romantic incident is the love of Cyrus for 
Cassandana, which occupies a considerable 
part of the first book, where the usual obstacles 
of the prohibition of parents, and a powerful 
rival, are interposed to the happiness of the 
lovers. In 1720, a satire on Ramsay’s Cyrus, 
entitled La Nouvcllc Cyropadie, ou Reflexions 
de Cyrus sur scs Voyages, was printed at 
Amsterdam. In this work, Cyrus, having 
become master of Asia, complains, in six 
evening conversations with his confident Aras- 
pes, of the pedantic and ridiculous part he is 
made to act in his travels. A serious criticism 
was written by the Pcrc Vinot, to which 
Ramsay made a suitable reply. 

Le Repos de Cyrus embraces the same period 
of the life of the Persian prince as the work 
of Ramsay, and comprehends his journey into 
Media, his chase on the frontiers of Assyria, 
his wars with the king of that country, and 
jilts return to Persia. 
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Most of the works wliich come under tlie 
class of i>olitical Romances, are but little Lnte* 
resting in their story, and mankind have long 
been satisfied of the folly of speculations 
concerning perfect systems of goTcmment. 
Indeed, in a history of fiction, there arc only 
two kinds of compositions, which seem entitled 
to minute analy^ ; first, those which, though 
comparatively imperfect, have been the ear- 
liest models of a peculiar series of romances ; 
and, secondly, the roost perfect production of 
the order to which it belongs — the pairiarch^ 
as it were, of the family, and most illustrious 
of the descendants. In many instances, how- 
ever, the mast distinguished work of the class 
is so well known and popular, that any detail 
concerning it might ap]>ear tiresome and 
superfluous. This is peculiarly the case with , 
the TtlcmaquCt which has b^n familiar to 
ever^' one almost from childhood ; and accord- 
ingly, it is more suitable to analyze the next 
most perfect specimen, wliich, in the class of 
political romances, hap|>en8 not to be very 
generally kno^vn. In this view it may be 
proper to give some account of the romance of 

SETHOS. 

This work, which was first published in 
1731, w'as written by the Abbe Terrasson, a 
Scanty who in his elogCf pronounced by D’ 
Alembert, is represented as at the bead of the 
practical philosophcra of his age. “ Calm, 
simple, and candid, he was so far,** says D* 
Alembert, “ from soliciting favours, that he 
did not know the names of the peraons by 
whom they were distributed. More a ])liilo- 
sopher than Democritus, he did not even deign 
to laugh at the absurdities of his contempo- 
raries ; and equally indifferent about others 
and himself, he seeme<l to contemplate from 
theplanetSatum the Earth which w*e inhabit.** 

The author of Sethos feigns, in his preface, 
that his work is translated from the Greek 
MS. of a writer who probably lived in the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. After bestowing 
due praise on the Telemaque, and perhaps 
more than due on the Voyages de CgruSj he 
observes, that his romance does not merely 
contain, like these works, a course of educa- 
tion, but the practical application of its 
principles to the varied events of life. Another 


object of Terrasson was to exhibit whatever 
has been ascertained concerning the antiqui- 
ties, manners, and customs of the ancient 
Egyptians, or the origin of sciences and arts. 
It is in this view, perhaps, that Sethos is 
cliiefly valuable, and in fact there \> ould l>e 
few antiquarian works more precious, had the 
author, whowas profoundly learned, appended 
in notes the original authorities from which 
he derived his information. 

About fifty years before the Trojan war, 
Osoroth, w’hen somewhat advanced in life, 
succeeded to the throne of Memphis, the 
second in dignity of the four great sovereign- 
ties of £g>'pt. Previous to his accession he 
had espoused Nepthe, princess of This, an- 
other Egj’^ptian monarchy, and by her he had 
a son called Sethos, tlie hero of the romance. 
Osoroth, who has many traits of character in 
common with Louis XV., is represented as 
one of those feeble, indolent, and indifferent 
princes, who are the best or worst of kings as 
chance furnishes them with good or bad admi- 
nistrators of the royal authority. This monarch 
committed the management of state aftairs to 
Nepthe ; and what seemed to the public an 
enlightened choice, was nothing but the result 
of his natural indifference. In fact, the queen 
governed admirably, partly owing to her own 
distinguished talents, and partly to the coun- 
cils of Amedes, a sage whom she consulted on 
every important occurrence. When Sethos 
was eight years old, the queen, whose health 
had been long enfeebled, was seized with a 
dangerous illness. Meanwhile Osoroth, who, 
though the monarch of a great }>co])le, pre- 
sented the singular spectacle of not knowing 
how to employ his time, had become entangled 
by the assiduities and arts of Daluca, a Indy 
of the court ; and the queen foresaw with pain, 
that in the event of her death, the destiny of 
Sethos might de[>end on this worthless woman. 
She at length expired, after having intrusted 
her son to the wise Amedes, and having, at 
the same moment, consigned to the young 
prince a casket of precious jewels, recommend- 
ing to him above all carofully to preser\'e a 
heori-shapei] emerald, adorned with figures in 
relief of O^ris, Isis, and Horus. 

As the solemn invocations for the health of 
Nepthe had afforded the author an opportunity 
of representing some of the religious rites of 
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Egypt, her pompous funeral furnishes an secretly to procure for his pupil, now sixteen 
occasion of describing their obsequies. The years of age, the supreme honour of initiation, 
Egyptians, according to Herodotus, were the a dignity which could only be attained by 
first people who believed in the immortality uncommon fortitude and sufferings. The 
f the soul, and it appeared from the simplicity whole process of this august ceremony — the 
of tlieir palaces, compared with tlie magni- subterrBneoustemplea,andpalaces,andgardens 
ficence of their tombs, that they were less of the Egyptian priests, are finely delineated, 
occupied with their transitory dwellings on and form by much the most interesting por- 
earth than with the prospect of their ever- tion of the work. 

lasting abodes. Ere the body of a prince Preparatorytothe initiation, Amedeshaving 
could be conveyed by Charon to the Laby- obtained permission for his pupil to visit for a 
rintli in the midst of Lake Mceris, a judgment, few montlis the temples of Egypt, conducted 
whether the deceased was worthy of funeral him by night to the Great Pyramid. They 
rites, was pronounced by forty-one just and entered it, and reached at length that myste- 
inexorable judges. The high priest of Mem- rious Well, concerning which so much has 
phis delivered on the present occasion a fune- been said by travellers. (Clarke’s Travels, 
ral oration on the late queen — “ Portrait," vol. iii. p. 138, &c.) Down this they de- 
says D'Alembert, “ que Tacite eut admire, scended by little secret steps of iron, and 
et dont Platon eut conseillc la lecture a tous approached two brazen gates, which opened 
les Rais.” softly, but shut with a tremendous crash. 

On the death of Nepthe the wicked Daluca Sethos beheld at a distance, through iron 
having first become regent, and being after- grates, high illuminated arcades, and heard 
wards espoused by Osoroth, formed an admi- the most harmonious music, which he was 
nistration, which was a complete contrast to told by Amedes (who liad been himself ini- 
vhat of the late queen. Her dislike of Sethos tinted) proceeded from priests ]and priestesses 
was increased by giving birth to two sons, in a subterraneous temple. He was aiso 
and in arder that her machinations agiunst informed that he had now an opportunity of 
that prince might succeed, she began by entering on the trials preparatory to initia- 


corrupting the morals of the court. The tion, — trials which required the most heroic 
progress of depravity, and the methods by courage and greatest prudence. Sethoe, of 
which it was produced, are portrayed with course, determined to proceed, undismayed by 
much force of satire. Meanwhile the educa- an alarming inscription on the portal tWugh 
tion of Sethos commenced, a subject which which he now passed, 

is introduced by a beautiful but succinct After leaving Amedes, Sethos walked more 
account of the state of science and arts in than a league without discovering any new 
Egypt, as also by a description of the palace object. He came at length to an iron door, 
and gardeiu of the kings of Memphis, which and a little farther on to three men, “ armes 
formed one vast museum, stored with every d' un casque qui etoit charge d’ une tote 
means of exercising the talents and preserving d’ Anubis : c* est ce qui donna lieu a Orphde 
the knowledge of mankind. de faire de ces trois hommee les trois totes da 

i The admirable genius of young Sethos chien Cerbere, qui permettoit 1' entrde de 
seconded well the instructions of the sage I’ Enfer sans en permettre la sortie.” This 
Amedes, who prepared him by every exercise idea is carried on through the whole of the 
of mind and body for those triab which, from author’s subterraneous description, and is 
his situation, would probably ensue. Several doubtless the foundation of Warburton’s hy- 
instances of the prince’s courage and address pothesis concerning the sixth book of Virgil, 
are related, as his being the first who descended The author relates in a most striking manner 
from the Great Pyramid with his face towards the corporeal purification of Sethos by fire 
the spectators, and his taking captive a huge and water and air, subsequent to which his 
serpent which laid waste a province of the soul is in like manner refined by invocations 
kingdom. After having given sufficient proofs and instructions, by silence, solitude, and 
of prudoBce and courage, Amedes resolved neglect. 
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At the conclusion of his initiation, Scthos 
was conducted through all the suhterranean 
abodes of the priests, the description of which 
is almost copied from the sixth book of Virgil. 
No class of men hare been so splendid in their 
buildings as priests, and as Eg^’pt was the 
country of all others in which they were most 
powerful, they had nowhere erected such mag- 
nificent structures. Nothing can be more 
happy than Terrasson’s picture of the sub- 
terranean Elysium, and the art with which 
the priests employed its scenes in the illusory | 
visions which they presented to those who 
consulted them. The mysteries of the Pan- 
theon are also unveiled, and the author 
concludes his highly interesting account of 
the initiation with a description of the Isinck 
pomp, and the manifestation of Sethos to the 
people. 

The romance now becomes less amusing, 
and the author seems to be deserted by liis 
genius as soon as he quits the sombre magni- 
ficence of ancient superstition. By the bad 
management of Pahica, the kingdom of 
Memphis was involved in a quarrel with the 
neighbouring monarchies. Sethos departed 
for the seat of w*ar, where he distinguished 
Mmself, not merely by his wonderful valour, 
but by extraordinary warlike inventions. 
Owing, however, to the treacherj' of the ge- 
neral of Memphis, who had been commanded 
by Queen Daluca to rid her of Sethos, he was 
desperately wounded, and left for dead in a 
nocturnal skirmish with the enemy. Being 
afterwards discovered to he alive by some 
Ethiopian soldiers, he was sold by them as a 
slave to the Pho?nicians, whom he accom- 
panied in a great expedition to Taprul>ana 
(Ceylon). After the establishment of the 
Phoenicians on that island, Sethos, now under 
the name of Cheres, recommended himself so 
strongly to the commander of the expedition 
by his wisdom and valour, that he is fur- 
nished with a fleet to make a voyage of dis- 
covery round Africa. In thb enteiqirise 
Sethos unites the skill of Columbus with the 
licnevolence of Cook and the military genius 
of Cssar. He civilizes Guinea, and forms a 
vast commercial establishment, which he 
names New Tyre. 

Meanwhile an imposter, called Azores, avail- 
ing himself of a report, now generally spread 
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through Egypt, that Sethos was yet alive, 
resolved to personate the ]>rince, and being 
aided by a host of Arabians, be besieged 
Hieropolis, the capital of the King of This, 
whose daughter, the Princess Mnevie, he had 
vainly sought in marriage. Intelligence of 
this imposture having reached Sethos, he ar- 
rived in Egypt, still bearing the name of 
Cheres, defeated Azoi-cs under the walls of 
Hieropolis, and drove him back to Arabia. 
Sethos was accordingly received with the 
utmost joy and gratitude by the King of This, 
and a mutual passion gradually arose between 
him and the Princess Mnevie. He procured 
from the other three kings of Egypt the title 
of Conservator, and gcnci-al of the Egyptian 
forces, in which capacity he again defeated 
Azores, who had attacked the territories of 
Memphis with a force he had anew assembled. 

While engaged in this war, the Princess 
Mnevie, anxious at the absence and dangers 
of her lover, consulted the priests of Helio- 
polis with respect to his destiny, which fur- 
nishes another opportunity to the author of 
giving a representation, in which he excels, 
of the solemn witcheiy employed by the 
priests of Eg>’pt. Sethos, on his return to 
Memphis, to which he conducted Azores as a 
captive, commenced the public trial and exa- 
mination of that imposter in presence of the 
king and princes. The slave instantly recog- 
nizes his master, and the true Sethos, at length 
throwing aside his disguise, gives incoutestihle 
proofs of his identity. Osoroth immediately 
resigns the crown in his favour, and Daluca 
poisons herself. Sethos, after reigning five 
days, and causing Ins name to he inscribed in 
the list of the kings of Egypt as Sethos 
or Sethos the Conservator, gives up the king- 
dom to his half-brether Prince Be«n, one of 
the sons of Daluca. Not satisfied with this, 
he pniciires the consent of the Pi inccss Muevie 
to marry his second brother Pemphos, who 
had been long attached to her. Sethos him- 
self, with the title of King Conservator, retires 
to the temples of the priests of Memphis, 
whither ainhassadors ai'e frequently sent to 
him frem different kings, and lie is almost 
daily consulted by his brothers. 

This extravagant disinterestedness of the 
hero, iu resigning hU kingdom to one hrotlier 
and his mistress to another, is the circum- 
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stance at wlilch the reader of Sethos is most 
disappointed and displeased. Terrasson might 
consider the mmmuin bonum as consisting in 
geometry and I'ctiremcnt, but this is not the 
general sentiment of the readers of romance. 
It is very sublime, indeed, to give up a king- 
dom and a misti-ess, but the Conservator of 
Egypt must have sometimes thought, and the 
readers of Sethos will always think, that he 
had better have retained them botli : — 

Jo prete a tons ut» main aeooura!>Io, 

I*ar quel destin faut il que ma vortu m'accablc! 

Indeed, the whole of the latter part of Sethos 
—his voyage round Africa, and hU wars with 
the imposter, are insufferably tiresome. The 
earlier books, however, are uncommonly in- 
teresting, and D’Alembert, while he confesses 
that the philosophy and erudition which the 
author had introduced were little to the taste 
of an age and nation which sacrificed every- 
thing to amusement, declares, "qu’ il n’ y a 
rien duns lo Tcleina^tue qui approche d’ un 
grand nombre de caracteres, de traits de morale, 
de reflexions fines et do discours quclquefois 
wihlimes qu* on trouve dans Sethos.” “ The 
author of Sethos,” says Gibbon (Miscellanies, 
vol. iv. p. 195), “was a scholar and philo- 
pher. His book bos far more originality and 
variety than Tclcinachus ; yet Sethos is for- 
gotten, and Telemachus wnll he immortal. 
That hannony of style, and the great talent 
of speaking to the heart ^nd passions, which 
Fenelon possessed, was unknown to Terrasson. 
I am not surprised tliat Homer was admired 
by the one and criticised by the other.” In- 
deed Terrasson is better kiiow’n, at least in 
this country, as a second ZoUus, than as the 
author of Sethos. 

Besides iU intrinsic merit, the romance of 
Sethos is curious, as being the foundation of 
the hypothe.sis conccniing the flth book of 
the iEncid maintained by Warburton in his 
Divine Legation of Moses, which was fii’st 
published in 1730, seven years after the ap- 
pearance of Sethos. Sen ius, oneof the earliest 
commentators on Virgil, had long ago re- 
marked, that many things in the^Eneid were 
delivered according to the profound learning 
of the Egyptian theology (.Multa per altam 
scientiam theologicoruin iEgjq*tionim). This 
idea is carried on through the whole of Ter- 


rasson ’s description of the subterranean dwell- 
ings of the Egyptian priests, and the initiation 
of his hero. “ Mais on voit clairement dans 
les trois cpreuves du feu, de 1’ eau et de Fair, 
les trois purifications que les ames doivent 
essuyer avant quo de revenir a la vie, et que 
le plus grand poeto des Latins a empruntees 
dans le sixieme livre de son Eneide : in/cctum 
eluitur scclus aiU exuritur vjnif sans omettre 
la circonstance de la suspension a V air agite 
ou aux vents : Le fleuve d’ ouhli et la porte 
d’ ivoire y ont leur place.” And again, “ J* 
uuruis lieu de faire ici unc invocation sem- 
blable a celles des poctes qui entreprennent 
une description des Enfers. — Qu* il me soit 
permis de reveler les choses qu’ J’ ai apprises, 
et de mettre au jour ce qui se passoit dans les 
entrailles de la terre et sous le voile impene- 
trable du plus profond silence. A peine Sethos 
fut il descendu dans le souterrain du cot^ du 
temple supericur, qu’ il fut extremement sur- 
pris d’ entendre des cris d’ enfans. Orphee 
qui en avoit ete surpris commo lui, supposa 
depuis que les enfans morts a la mamelle 
etoient places a 1’ entree des enfers :” 

Continuo auditic voces, ragitus et ingens, 
lufuntumquc anims flentes in limine primo*, 
Quoa dulcis vits exortes,et ab abere raptos 
Abstulit atra dies, et funoro mersit acerbo. 

“ En avancant Sethos se trouva dans un lieu 
cnchante qu’ on appelloit 1’ Elis<5e. Ici comme 
le jour tomboit d’ une hauteur de cent quarante 
pieds, 11 etoit affoibli; et 1’ ombre des ai'brea 
dont ce jardin etoit rempli 1’ affoiblissant en- 
core, il scmbloit que Ton no jouissoit en plein 
jour que d’ un cluir de Lune. C’ e'st ce qui 
fist naitre a Orphe^: la pens^ de donner a 1’ 
EList^ un Soleil et des astres particuliers 

% Bulcmquo suum sua sidcra normit. 

Terrasson, however, declares, that the alle- 
gories of the Egyjdianfl “ sont peu de chose en 
comparaison des mystcrcs de Ceres institues a 
Eleusine sur le modele de ceux d’ Isis.” Now 
Warburton, in the second book of his Divino 
Legation, while inculcating that all legislators 
have confirmed the belief in a future state of 
rewards and punishments by the establish- 
ment of mysteries, contends that the alle- 
gorical descent of .£neas into hell, was no 
other than an enigmatical repre.sentation of 
his initiation into the Eleusinian mysteries 
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“ which came origiaally from Egypt, the 
fountain head of legislation." On this sys- 
tem he attempts to show that the whole 
progress through Tartarus and Elysium is 
symbolically conformable to what has been 
ascertained concerning the mysteries. This ap- 
propriation of Warbui-ton was first remarked 
by Cooper in his life of Socrates, where 
he says, “ Warburton supposes the whole 
Sixth Book of tlie jEneid to be a description 
of the Eleusinian mysteries, which, though 
be lets it pass for his own, was borrowed, or 
more properly stolen, from a French romance, 
entitled the Life of Sethos." Gibbon, in his 
Critical Observations on the Sixth Book of 
the .^neid, where he completely refutes War- 
burton’s hypothesis, remarks, that “ Some 
have sought for the Poetic Hell in the mines 
of Epirus, and others in the mysteries of 
Egypt. As this last notion was published in 


French rax years before it was invented in 
English, the learned author of the Divine 
Legation has been severely treated by some 
ungenerous adversaries. Appearances, it must 
be confessed, wear a very suspicious aspect ; 
but what are appearances,” he sarcastically 
subJoins,“when weighed against his lordsliip's 
declaration, that this is a point of honour in 
which he is particularly delicate, and that he 
may venture to boast that no author was ever 
more averse to take to himself what belonged 
to another (Letters to a late Professor of Ox- 
ford) 1 Besides, be has enriched this mysterious 
discovery with many collateral arguments 
which would for ever have escaped all inferior 
critics. In the case of Hercules, fur instance, 
he demonstrates that the initiation and the 
descent to the shades were the same thing, 
because an ancient has affirmed tliat they were 
different.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

Pastoral Romance — Arcadia of Sannazzaro — Diana — Astro — Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia. 


We liave seen in a former volume that Pas- 
toral Romance occupied a place among the 
comparatively few and uninteresting prose 
fictions of the ancients, and that one very 
perfect specimen of this sort of composition, 
the Daphnis and Chloe of Longus, was pre- 
sented to the world in the earliest ages of 
romance. It was to be expected, accordingly, 
that when the taste for prose fiction became 
more prevalent than formerly, this easy and 
agreeable si>ecies of composition should not 
have been neglected. The very circumstance 
of so many works having appeared, of which 
the chief subject was tarmoU and slaughter, 
led the mind, by a natural association, to wisli 
to repose amid pastoral delights ; and the 
beautiful descriptions of rural nature, wliich 
occasionally occurred in chivalrous romance, 
would suggest the idea of compositions de- 
voted to the description of rustic manners and 
po-stoml enjoyments. Another circumstance 
contributed perhaps to the formation of this 


taste. Virgil was one of the poets whose 
names had been venerated even amid the 
thickest shades of ignorance, and bis works, 
at the first revival of literature, became the 
highest subject of wonder and imitation. Of 
his divine producUons, the Eclogues form a 
distinguished part ; and when books and ma- 
nuscripts were scarcely to be procured, were 
probably the portion of his writings most 
generally known. This, perhaps, contributed 
in no inconsiderable degree to form a taste 
for pastoral compositions, while the coin)>ara- 
tive easiness of the task induced the authors 
to write the whole, or the greater part, of 
them in prose, and frequently to combine with 
ruder materials the descriptions and images 
of tliat bard, who was the object of universal 
admiration. 

During the middle ages, indeed, pastoral 
compositions had been frequent, but they 
partook more of the nature of the eclogue, or 
drama, than of ronmucc. The vapid produc- 
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tions of tlie Troubadours conUuned, not the 
adventures of rural characters, but insipid or 
affected descri]>tions of nature. Among the 
works of the Trouveura, there are some pas- 
torals on the lovesand adventures of shepherds 
and shepherdesses. In these there is often a 
gooil deal of nature and naitete in the dialogue, 
hut they differ little from each other. A poet 
goes out to walk, it is always in sjning, and 
meets a l)eautiful sliepherdess. Sometimes 
she calls in to her assistance the surrounding 
shephcrtls, who come up with all ex|>edition, 
and put the lover to flight ; hut she more 
commonly accepts his propositions, of which 
the fulfilment is often very circumstantially 
described. 

The Ameto of Boccaccio, which is a prose 
idyllium with poetical sprinklings, bears a 
strong resemblance to the pastorals of the 
Truultaduurs, but U more rich in rural de-| 
scri ption. The scene is laid in ancient Etruria : 
seven nymphs recount the stoi^' of their loves, 
and each stoiy' concludes with eclogues, which 
w'cre the first in the Italian language. Ameto, 
a young hunter, presides over this amorous 
assembly, whose adventures, like those in all 
subsequent pastoral romances, refer to real 
cliaracters, as has been explained in a long 
letter by iSansovino ; but his discoveries and 
elucidations are little interesting, except those 
which relate to Fiammetta and her loves 
with Calcone, by whom Boccaccio himself is 
designated. 

Boccaccio's Idyllium may be justly regarded 
as the prototype of the Arcadia of Sannaxzaro, 
which was written towards the end of the 15th 
century, and which, though it cannot itself 
bo considered as a pastoral romance, yet ap- 
pears to have first opened the field to that 
species of composition. Like the Ameto, it 
consists partly of verse and partly of prose, 
a mode of writing which was adopted in all 
subsequent pastoral romances. Of these, in- 
deed, the prose generally constitutesthe largest 
proportion, and sonnets or eclogues arc only 
occasionally introduced for the sake of variety, 
or as a species of interlude. The Arcatlia, 
however, is about equally dividetl between 
prose and verse, the principal intention of the 
author, as appears from his own words, being 
to write a series of eclogues; and he seems to 
have ir‘‘ennixc<I the oro^c relations merely in 


order to connect them. Nor does the Arcadia 
properly comprehend any story with a com- 
mencement and conclusion, which has always 
been considered essential to a romance. It 
entirely consists of a deHcrij>tiun of the employ- 
ments and amusements of shepherds, whoso 
actions and sentiments are generally w'ell 
adapted to the simplicity of pastoral life. The 
author, who, under the names Rrgasto and Sin- 
cere, is a principal character in the work, retires 
from Italy, on account of some love disap- 
pointment, to a plain on the summit of Mount 
Partenio, a beautiful region in Arcadia, pos- 
sessed solely by shepherds. The pastoral 
inhabitants of this district meet together, 
and complain in alternate struns of the 
cruelty of their respective mistresses. They 
celebrate the festival of their goddess Pales, 
or assemble round the tomb of some deceased 
shepherd, and rehearse his praise. Under 
the name of Mossilia, whom the author feigns 
to have been the roost respectable Sibyl of 
Arcadia, he laments the death of his mother. 
Funeral games are performed at her sepul- 
I chre, and Ergnsto distributes prixes to those 
j who excel in the various contests. The work 
also contains many disguised incidents, which 
allude to the misfortunes of the author's pa- 
trons, the exiled princes of Naples. He also 
recounts his amours with the beautiful Car- 
mosina, celebrates her charms under the 
name of Amaranta, and laments her death 
under that of Phyllis. At length he is one 
morning accosted by a lovely Naiad, under 
whose protection he is conducted to the bot- 
tom of the deep, where he sees the grottoes 
in w'hich all the streams of the earth have 
their source, particularly the Sebeto. A sub- 
marine excursion of this kind W’as a favour- 
ite notion with the Italian poets, in imitation 
probably of the descent of the shepherd Aris- 
taeus in the fourth Georgia (1. 330, drc.). It 
is introduced by Tasso in the 14th canto of 
the Jerusalem, where the two knights, w’ho 
go in search of Rinaldo, are conducted by a 
magician into the bow^cls of fhe earth (st. 87, 
&c.). A similar device is employed by Fra- 
castoro in the Syphilis (lib. ii.). After his 
aquatic surrey, Sannazsaro emerges, by aroute 
which is described in a manner so unintel- 
ligible as to be of no use to future travellers, 
near the foot of a mountain in Italy, and con- 
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clndes the work by hU return to Naples, 
where he arrives much to his own satisfac- 
tion, and still more to that of the reader. 

In the Arcadia, the eclot^lies are chiefly 
written in wliat are called Vend SJruccioli, 
the invention of which has by some been at- 
tributed to Sannazzaro. They consist, for 
the most part, of lamentations for the death 
of a shepherd, or cruelty of a shepherdess. 
Sometimes, too, the swains contend in alter- 
nate strains fur a rew'ard, which is a crook, 
a lamb, or an obscene picture.' These ec- 
logues are, in a great measure, imitated from 
Virgil and other classics, with whose writ- 
ings Sannazzaro had early rendered himself 
familiar, as a preparatory study to his admi- 
rable Latin compositions. 

The pastoral dramas of Italy seom also to 
have suggested many incidents and fancies to 
the <authors of pastonil romance. Thus, for 
example, Politian, in his Orfeo, which is the 
prototy|>o of that elegant species of comedy, 
has employed the responsive Echo : — 


i 

i 


Cho fni tu Echo mentro ch* io ti chbmo ?— J w>. 


This conceit, of which there are some ex-| 
amples in the Greek Anthologia, and which j 
Martial ridicules in his contemporary' poets, I 
ha.s been frequently introduced by the Italian t 
imitators of Politian, and with more or less 
absurdity by all pastoral romancers. 

In the Pastor Fido there is the incident of 
a lover disguising himself as a female at a 
festival, in order to obtain a species of inter- 
cunrse w'ith his mistress, which, In his own 
character, he could not procure. This is a 
leading event in the principal subject of the 
Astrea, and is also introduced in one of the 
episodes of the 


DIANA, ' 

which was written in Spanish by George of 
Montcniayor,* about the middle of the 16th 
century, and is the earliest regular romance 
of a piistoral description. The scene is laid 
at the foot of mountains of Leon ; but it 
is impossible to tell what is the period of the ! 
actiun, such is the confusion of modem man- j 
ners and ancient mythology. The characters j 

^ li qual ticne uel suo mezzo dipintoU Utibicondo 
Priapo chc ptrclisjuinaroentc abbracia uiia Ninfa ed | 
a maJ grado di lei, Ac 


alternately invoke the saints and fawns, and 
the destiny of one of*the principal shepher- 
desses, who had been educated at a convent, 
is regulated by the oracles of Venus and Mi- 
nerva. 

Diana, the heroine of this work, was the 
fairest of those shepherdesses who inhabited 
the smiling meadows which are w'atered by 
the river Ezla. The young Sereno, w'ho also 
dwelt on the banks of this stream, adored the 
beautiful Diana, who felt for him a reci)>rocal 
pasrion. They loved as in the age of gold, 
and their happiness was as complete as was 
consistent with innocence. 

A felicity of this nature cannot continue 
long in a romance. Sereno, for some reason, 
which is not explrdned, is obliged to leave his 
native cemntry, and departs after one of those 
inten'iews, the tenderness of which almost 
comj)en5ate8 the bitterness of separation. A 
melancholy period of absence is terminated 
by a more melancholy return, as he now finds 
his mistress in the arms of Delio, an unseemly 
shepherd, whom her father had com]>elled 
her to accept as a husband. The surround- 
ing scenery reminds the lover of the happi- 
ness he had possessed, and of which he was 
now deprived. Ho sees his name interwoven 
with Diana^s on the bark of the trees, and 
agiiin views the fountain where they had 
pledged eternal futh. 

While gazing on objects which excited 
such strong and painful emotions, he over- 
hears tlie musical lament of tlie shepherd 
Sylvanus, a lover who had been rejected by 
Diana. He and Sereno, though formerly 
rivals, become friends from similarity of mis- 
fortune. Long they complain both in prose 
and rhyme of their unfaithful mistress; and, 
while thus employed, are accosted by a dis 
consolate shepherdess, who emerges from a 
thicket near the l>anks of the Ezla. They 
infonn her of the cause of their grief, and 
she, in return, relates to them her story. 

This damsel, wliose name is Sylvania, Imd 
Iteen accosted at the festival of Ceres by a 
Iteautiful shepherdess, w’ith whom she formed 
a strong and sudden friendship. The reli- 
gious ceremonies being concluded, the un- 
s See Auoemlix. No. JO. 
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known shepherdess confesses toSylrania that 
slie i» in disguise, and is, in fact, tlie shepherd 
Alaitio. Then this ambiguous character fell at 
the feet of Sylvania, professed the most ardent 
atTection, and enti'catcd the forgiveness of the 
fair. From that moment Sylvaoia conceived 
the wannest attachment to the person who 
was now imploring her pardon. This suppli- 
cant, however, was not the shepherd Alamo, 
tLH was pretended, but the shepherdess Ysme- 
niii, who, in sport, had assumed the character 
of her cousin and lover Alauiu, to whom she 
had a striking resemblance ; but Alanio, being 
informed by his mistress of the adventure, 
particularly of the hopeless passion conceived 
by Sylvaiiia, resolved to avail himself of the 
incident. He forsook Ysmenia, and attached 
himself to Sylvania, who readily transferred 
tiie affection she had forme<l for the false to 
the it*al Alanio. Ysmenia consoled herself 
for the I<«8 of her lover, by ccKjuctting with 
a shepherd of the name of Montano. Alanio,' 
on hearing of this, whimsically resolved on 
recovering the affections of his former mis- 
tress. While thus employed, Montano re- 
sorted fre<iucntly to the cottage of Sylvania’s 
father, in order to adjust with him their 
rights of pasturage ; and, after a few visits, 
entirely forgot Ysmenia, and became deeply 
enamoure<l of Sylvania. Montano pursued 
Sylvania through the fields and forests ; he, 
in turn, was pursued by Ysmenia, who was 
generally followed by Alanio. This Brouil- 
Icrie d' Amour was suggested by an Italian 
pastoral drama, and reminds us of the loves 
of Pan and Echo in an Idyllium of Mos- 
chus 

Pan sighs for Eefjo o*cr the la«‘n, 

Swi'Ct Echo loves the dancing fawn. 

The dancing fawn fair Ljda cliarms : 

As h^cho Pan’s soft bosom warms. 

So for the f.iw n sweet Echo burns ; 

Thus alJ inconstant in their turns, 

All fondlj woo, arc fondlj^ wooe<l. 

Pursue, or arc themselves pursued. 

In these circumhiances Sylvania had come 
to reside with an aunt who lived on the banks 
of the Ezla, and had learne<l, since her arrival, 
that Montano hatl returned to the feet of 
Ysmenia, and had been espoused by that 
shepherdess, who, at the same time, had given 
her sister in marriage to Alanio. 


I know not whether the audience unravelled 
this story at the first hearing, but they agreed 
to meet this intricate damsel every morning 
in a solitary valley, where they sighed with- 
out restraint, and indulged in long conferences 
on the misfortunes of love, and discussions on 
questions of gallantry. The debates of this 
amorous society are conriderably diversified 
by the arrival of three nymphs, who are 
about to relate their adventures, when inter- 
rupted by the infonnal gallantry of three 
satyrs. This incident serves to introduce a 
portly shepherdess called Felismcna, who, at 
a most critical moment, and unseen by all, 
transfixes these ardent lovers in succession 
with her arrows, and then bursting into view, 
commences her story in the following terms : — 

“ One day, shortly previous to my birth, a 
conversation took place between iny parents 
concerning the judgment of Paris, in tlio 
course of which my mother complained that 
the ajiple had been refused to Minerva, and 
I contended that it was due to her who united 
the |>erfection8 of mind to the beauties of 
|>er8on. In the course of the ensuing night 
' Venus appeared to her in a dream, reproaclied 
her with ingratitude for the favours with 
which she had been loaded, and announced 
that the child, of which she was about to be 
delivered, would cost her the loss of life, and 
that her offspring would he agitated by the 
most violent passions which the resentment of 
Venus could inflict. 

“ My mother was much troubled at this 
cruel sentence, till, on the departure of Venus, 
Minen'a appeared, and comforted her b}' an 
assurance that her child would be distin- 
guished by finnness of mind and feats of arms. 

“ The first ]»art of the threats of V'eiius was 
speedily accomplished, and my fatlier, having 
early followed my mother to the tomb, I was 
left an orjdian. Henceforth 1 resided at the 
house of a distant relative ; and having at- 
tained my seventeenth year, became tlie victim 
of the offended goddess by falling in love with 
Don Felix, a young nobleman of the province 
in which I lived. Tlie object of my affections 
felt a reciprocal jmssion, but his father, having 
learned the attachment which subsisted l>e' 
twixt us, sent his son to court, with u view to 
prevent our union. Soon after his departure, 

1 followed liim in the di>guisc of h page and 
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discovered on the night of iny arrival at the 
capital, by a serenade I heard him give, that 
Don Felix had already disposed of his affec- 
tions. Without being recognized by him, 1 
was admitted into his service, and was en- 
gaged by my former lover to conduct his cor- 
respondence with the mistress, who, since our 
separation, had supplanted me in hU heart. 
From the disguise in which I appeared, she con- 
ceived for me the warmest attachment, and, 
perceiving that her l>est hope of enjoying fre- 
quent interviews with me was to indulge the 
expectations of her lover, she transmitted 
answers to Don Felix, which, though not deci- 
sive, were more lenient and encouraging than 
formerly. Exasperated, at length, by the cold 
return which I was obliged to make to her 
advances, she gradually replied in less favour- 
able terms to Don Felix. The distress, with 
which he was in consequence affected, moved 
my comjiassion, and one day, while pressing 
his suit with the lady yiore vehemently than 
usual, she made an explicit and violent decla- 
ration of her sentiments on my behalf ; and, 
having retired to her cabinet, expired imme- 
diately, in consequence of the agitation into 
which she had been thrown. Don Felix 
disappeared soon after the news of her death 
had reached him, and during the last twelve- 
month 1 have roamed in the habit of a shep- 
lierdess from province to province in quest of 
the ungrateful fugitive.” 

A mistress serving her lover in capacity of 
a page, and employed by him to propitiate an 
obdurate fair one, is a common love adventure 
with the old novelists. There is a tale, 
founded on this incident, in the Ecatommithi 
of Cinthio, and another in lUndello, from 
which Shakspeare took the plot of Twelfth 
Night. These Italian novels were probably 
the origin of the above episode of Felismcna, 
which seems, in turn, to have suggested the 
story of Protheus and Julia in the Two 
Crentlemen of Verona. It will Ikj recollected, 
that while Protheus and Jiilla arc mutually 
enamoured, the fomier is sent by his father 
from Verona V) the court of Milan, to which 
he proceeds by sea. Soon after his arrival he 
falls in love with Sylvia, the duke s daughter. 
Julia follows him in disguise of a page, and 
discovers the estrangement of hisaft'ections by 
the evening music which he gives to the ear 


of his new mistress. She then enteiB into his 
service, and is employed by him to propitiate 
the affections of her rival. The outline of 
this plot corresponds so closely with the 
Spanish romance, that there can be little doubt 
lit was imitated by Shakspeare, who, l>esidc», 

' has copied the original in some minute parti- 
culars, which clearly evince the source from 
which the drama has been derived : As, for 
example, in the letter which Protheus a<l- 
dresses to Julia, her rejection of it when 
I offered by her waiting-maid, and the device 
by which she afterwards attempts to procure 
a perusal (Act I. sc. II). In several passages, 
indeed, the dramatist has copied the language 
of the pastoral. 

But while, in some respects, Shakspeare has 
thus closely followed the romance, he has 
departed from it in more essential incidents, 
in a manner (as usual with him) that rather 
injures than improves the story. In the 
Diana, the young man is sent on his travels 
by his father, in order to prevent an iinsuit- 
ai)le marriage, but Protheus is despatched to 
Milan at the idle suggestion of a servant, and 
apparently for no other purpose than to give 
a commencement to the intrigue. Don Felix 
is indeed an unfaithful lover, yet his spirit, 
generosity, and honour, still preserve the 
esteem and interest of the reader; but the 
unprincipled villain, into whom he has been 
transformed in the drama, not only forsakes 
his mistress, but attempts to supplant his 
friend, and to supplant him by the basest 
artifice. The revival of affection, too, is much 
more natural and pleasing in the romance 
than in the play. In the former, Celia, the 
new flame of Felix, was then no longer in 
being, and his former mistress, as wc sluill 
afterwards And, had a fresh claim to his gra- 
titude ; but Protheus returns to Julia with as 
much levity as he had abandoned her, and 
apparently for no reason, except that his 
stratagem had failed, and that his fraud had 
l>cen exposed. The stoiy of Felismcna seems 
also to have suggested the j>art of Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Philaster relating to the dis- 
guise of Euphrasia, which fonns the princi|)al 
plot of that tragedy. 

Hut to return to the romance. Felismena 
having finished her story, the three dam- 
;m’1s, M’liom she had ivscued fn>m the satyrs, 
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intimated that they were virgins consecrated 
to the service of Diana, and offered to con- 
duct their comiianions to the temple of that 
goddess. 

On the way thither they arrived at a de- 
lightful island in a lake, where, having entered 
a cottage, they discovered a sheplierdess asleep 
in an elegant dishabille. Tliis damsel, when 
awakened, insisted that it was her sighs that 
sliook the trees of the valley, and her tears 
that fed the waters, by which the island was 
fonned. It would have been contrary to 
pastoral etiquette to contest either the force 
of her sighs, or the abundance of her tears, 
fur the singular exuberance of which she 
accounted by relating her story, of which the 
substance is, that she had been beloved by a 
father and son ; that one night she had given 
a rendezvous to the latter, during which he 
had been transfixed by an arrow from the 
hand of the jealous parent, who had been on 
watch, and had not discovered that this rival 
was his son ; but that as soon as he had re- 
cognised him he fell on the body of his child, 
and stabbed himself with a dagger. The lady 
did not interfere in the infliction of this vo- 
luntary punishment, but, terrified at the 
spectacle, she had fled from the siiot, and had 
not stopped till she entered the cottage where 
she was discovered asleep by our travellers. 

Belisa, for that was the name of the shep- 
herdess, after being completely roused, agreed 
to accompany the nymphs of Diana to the 
temple of the goddess, where the whole troop 
arrived after a long journey. From this 
superb edifice, which was situated in a plain, 
surrounded by an almost impenetrable wood, 
there came forth a band of nymphs of inex- 
pressible beauty, with a dignified priestess at 
their head, who entertained her visitors with 
much hospitality. They were introduced 
into a magnificent hall, adorned with figures 
of ancient heroes, distinguishcil by their ge- 
nerosity and valour. The statues of a long 
race of Spanish worthies were ranged after 
those of antiquity, and the praises of Spanish 
beauties were celebrated by Orjiheus, who was 
there preserved in youth and song by the 
power of enchantment. An elegant enter- 
tainment followed, after which Felismena, at 
the request of the priestess, related a Moori.sh 
story, of which the spirit and interest form a 


remarkable contrast to the languor of the pas- 
toral |iart of the romance. 

Ferdinand of Spain having conquered a 
considerable district of the kingdom of Gre- 
nada, appointed Rodrigo of Narvas to be 
Alcaide of the MoorLsh fortresses that had 
lieen recently acquired. One night this chief 
quitted his residence in Alora to inspect the 
enemy’s frontiers. Haring arrived at the 
hanks of a stream, he passed with four of the 
knights who had accompanied him, and left 
other five at the ford. Those that remained 
behind soon heard a soft voice from a distance, 
and, placing themselves in concealment, they 
perceived, by the light of the moon, a young 
Moor, superbly mounted, and arrayed in 
splendid armour, who sung, as he advanced, 
the moet amorous and impassioned verses in 
the language of Arabia. The Spanish knights 
attacked him on all sides. Though thus un- 
equally opposed, the stranger had nearly 
overpowered his assailants, when the sound 
of the horn, a signal agreed on in case of any 
emergency, recalled Don Rodrigo, as yet not 
far distant, to the succour of his friends. He 
defied the Moor to a single combat, which he 
readily accepted, but, exhausted by his former 
encounter, he became the prisoner of the 
Christian leader. While conducting his cap- 
tive to Alora, Rodrigo remarked his deep 
despondency, and begged to be entrusted with 
the cause of his affliction, which, he added, 
he could not attribute to any want of firm- 
ness to bear bis misfortunes. In compliance 
with this request, the Moor iiifunns his con- 
queror that he is the last survivor of the 
family of the Abencerrages, once so powerful 
and popular in Grenada. All his relatives 
having fallen under the displeasure of the 
king, and having been in consequence be- 
headed, he was sent, while a child, to Cartana, 
a fortress on the Christian frontier, of which 
the governor had been a secret friend of his 
father, and now brought him up as the brother 
of his daughter Xarifa. The early attach- 
ment of these young persons, and their change 
of behaviour on discovering that they were 
not related, is described with much truth and 
tenderness. . But the happiness of the lovers 
was of short duration, as Xarifa was obliged 
to dcjiart with her father to the government 
of Coyn, to which he had liecn ai)|Kiinted bv 
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his sovereign. The Jay before he encountered 
the Spaniards, the Moor had received a billet 
from Ids mistress, informing him that her 
fatlier had set out for Grena«la, and that she 
awaited her lover in his absence. To this 
rendezvous accordingly he was on his way, 
when he had been detained by the attack of 
the Christians. Having related this story, 
Don Rodrigo granted the prisoner his frce<iom 
for three days, and he immediately set out to 
visit his mistress. The joy of the inteniew 
was complete, till he informed her of his ad- 
ventures, and his obligation to return to cap- 
tivity. Xarifa insisted on accompanying him 
to Alora, and they departed at day-break. 
Rodrigo, on tbeir arrival, not only gave them 
their freedom, but wrote in their favour to the 
king of Grenada, who, though the re<juest was 
made by the most formidable of his foes, agreed 
to i«irdon this last survivor of the mce of the 
Ahencerrages. 

On the day wliich followed the recital of 
this story, the priestess of Diana, who knew 
by inspiration all tlie misfortunes of her 
guests, and had traced in her mind a plan for 
their future happiness, conducted them to the 
interior of the temple, and filled three cups 
from an enchanted stream. Tliis beverage 
having been quaffed by Screno, Sylvanus, 
and Sylvania, they instantly fell into a pro- 
found sleep, in which they remmned for a 
considciahle time. Sereno awaked in a state 
of most i>erf©ct indifference for his once much 
loved Diana, while Sylvanus and Sylvania, 
forgetting their former attachments, arose 
deeply enamoured of each other, and employe<l i 
the most ardent expressions of affection. Somej 
of ( lie most entertaining scenes in Shakspeare’s ! 
Midaummer Niglit’s Dream apj>ear to have; 
been suggested by the transference of love 
occasioned hy the potion of the priestess. — Sec | 
also Pucelle d* Orleans, c. 17. j 

Felismena, meanwhile, received a routefroin 
the priestess, and, rcossuming her arrows, pro- 
ceeded according to her itineraiy’ instructions. 

During her journey she entered the cottage 
of a shepherd, whom she discovered to be the 
lover of B(disa. On seeing him, Felismena 
conjectured that he Imd been pierced hy an 
arrow as his mistress related, but that he Itad 
not died of the wound, that his father had 
been in too great a hurry in sUbbing himself, 


and his mistress in running away. In the 
course of conversation, however, she learned 
that though he had indeed been the rival of 
his father, and though it was true that lus 
mistress had promised him a rendezvous, she 
had never made her appearance. A magician, 
it seems, by whom she was beloved, foreseeing 
the nocturnal interview, liad raised the plian- 
toms who played the seemingly bloody part 
related by Delisa, and the lover did not arrive 
at the appointed place till all had disappeared. 
After hearing this satisfactory explanation, 
Felismena directed him to the temple of 
Diana, and thus restored him to the arms of 
the astonished Delisa. 

Meanwhile Felismena pursued her journey 
to the valley of the Mondego. In the vicinity 
of Coimbra, perceiving a knight beset by three 
enemies, she treated them as she had formerly 
done the satyrs, and discovered her much loved 
Don Felix in the person she had preserved. 
He returned with her to the temple of Diana, 
and was united to her at the same time that 
Sylvanus was married to Sylvania, and Delisa 
to her lover. 

The romance concludes while Sereno yet 
remains in the state of indifference for Diana, 
into wliich the beverage of the priestess had 
thrown him. I have never seen the continua- 
tion, by Alonzo Perez, which consists of eight 
books ; but in tliat by Gaspar Oil Polo, we are 
told that Sereno gradually recovered from lus 
insensibility. Delio, the husband of Diana, 
likewise falls in love with a damsel who had 
recently arrived on the banks of the Ezla. 
One day he meets her alone in a wood, and 
pursues her with a criminal intention, but is 
80 much overheated by the chase that he dies 
shortly after. No obstacle now remaining 
to the union of Diana and Sereno, their 
nuptials aie celebrated as soon as the time 
appropriated for the mourning of the widow 
has expii-ed. 

Oil Polo having thus taken up the romance 
when the story was on the point of lieing con- 
cluded, has chiefly filled his work with poetry, 
and stories which are entirely episwlical, but 
which are lesscomplicatetl, and perlians more 
interesting, than those of his predecessor Mon- 
temayor. 

' Cervantes condemns the continuation by 
I Alonzo IVrez, but l>cstou s extravagant com- 
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mendation on that of Gaspar Oil Polo^ which 
he seems to consider as superior even to the 
original by Montcmayor. ‘‘ And since we 
began,” said the curate, with the Dian.'v of 
Monteinayor, 1 am of opinion we ought not 
to bum it, but only take out that pai*t of it 
which treats of the magician Felicia and tlie 
enchanted water, as also all the longer poems, 
and let the work escape with its prose, and 
the honour of l>eing the hrst of the kind. 
Here is another Diana,” quoth the barber, 
“ the second of that name, by Salmantino (of 
Salamanca) ; nay, and a third too, by Gil 
Polo. Pray,” said the curate, “ let Salmantino 
increase the number of criminals in the yard, 
but as for that by Gil Polo, presen-e it os 
charily as if Apollo himself Iiad written it.” 

What is chiefly remarkable in the Diana 
of Monteinayor, and its continuations, is the 
multitude of episodes with which tliey are 
encumbered, and the inartificial manner in 
wiiich these are introduced. It has been 
supposed, indeed, that it was not so much the 
intention of Montemayor to write an interest- 
ing and well-connected romance, as to detail, 
under fictitious names, his own history, and 
the amours of the grandees of the court of 
Charles V. — “ Di versas liistorias,” as he himself 
exjiresses it, “ de casos que vcrdaderameiite 
han sueedido, aunque tan disfmvadas deliaxo 
de nombre y eatilo pastoral.” Under the name 
of Sylvanus, in particular, lie is supposed to 
have described an early amour of the duke of 
Alba, in whose service he spent a great part 
of his youth. Monteinayor himself, we are 
told, was enamoured of a Spanish lady, whom, 
in his sonnets, hecalls Marhda. After a return 
from a long journey he found her married, a 
disappointment which is represented by the 
union of Diana with Dclio. This lady, it is 
said, lived to a great age in the province of 
Leon, and was visited there in the beginning 
of the 17th century, by Philip III. and his 
court, on their return from Portugal. 

The Galatea of Cervantes, which was formed 
on the model of the Diana, is also reported to 
have been written with the intention of 
covertly relating the anecdotes of the age in 
which the author flourialied, by a represen- 
tation of the lives, the manners, and occupa- 
tions of shepherds and shepherdesses, who 
inliabited the banks of the Tagus and Ilenares. 


Thus, under Damon, Cervantes is understood 
to represent himself, and by Amarillis, the 
obdurate nymph he courted. This romance 
which, with the exception of a few unsucce^ 
ful poems, was the earliest work of its author, 
and was first printed in 1684, is now well 
known through the imitation of Florian. 
The adventures are not so extravagant as 
those of the Diana, but the style is greatly 
inferior, particularly in the poetical jmrts, 
which show' that the author, as he himself 
expresses it in Don Quixote, was more con- 
versant with misfortune than with the muse.* 
The episodes, as in its prototype, arc iiitcr- 
w'oven in the most complicated manner. There 
are the same long discussions on the nature uf 
love as in the Diana~-equal pedantry, and a 
greater number of far-fetched conceits ; all the 
heroes of fable and history are quoted, and 
the sun only shines with the light wdxich he 
borrow's from the eyes of Galatea : — 

Ante la luz de nnoescrenoe Ojos 

Quo al Sol dan Luz con que da Luz at Suclo. 
Tlie work consists of six parts, and though it 
be not completed, there is enough to bestow 
on Cervantes the reputation of having written 
one of the most tiresome as well as one of tho 
most amusing books in the world. 

As the Diana of Montemayor became the 
most popular romance which had appeared in 
Spain since the time of AmadisdeOaul, there 
were many imitations of it, besides the Galatea 
of Cervantes. Among these may l>e num- 
liered Los Dies Libros de Fortuna d*Amor, by 
Pedro Frasso, printed in 1573, and mentioned 
in Don Quixote ; the Pastor de Iberia, by 
Bernardo de la Vega : Desenganno de Cehis, 
by Loj>e do Enciso, 1500, and the Niufa-s de 
licnarcz, in six books, Alcala, 1587, by Ber- 
nardo Gonxales, who, I see, confesses in his 
prologue, that ho had just come from the 
Canary’ Islands, and had never seen the banks 
of the Ilenares. 

These Spanish compositions resemble in 
nothing the pastoral of Longus (which lias 
been regarded as the prototype of this species 
of romance), except the scene is laid in tho 
country, and that the characters are shepherds 
and shepherdesses. Their authors have not 
rivalUnl the beauty and harmony of the rural 

1 11 no dit pM ce qu* il pentc, mai» Je perme co 
qu* U dit. 
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descriptioiu of the Grecian, and the aimplicity 
of hta characters and sentiments they hare 
not attempted to imitate. 

Subsequent writers unfortunately chose for 
their model the Spanish instead of the Grecian 
style of pastoral composition. 

In imitation of Montemnyor and Cervantes, 
whose romances hod been so popular in the 
jieuinsula, llonore D'Urfc, a French noble- 
man, wrote his 

ASTR^IE, 

a work, which, under the disguise of pastoral 
incidents and characters, exhibits the singular 
history of his own family, and the amours at 
the court of Henry the Great. The first 
volume, dedicated to that monarch, appeared 
in 1610, the second ten years afterwards, and 
the third, wliich is addressed to Lewis XIII., 
was given to the world four or five years sub- 
sequent to the publication of the second. The 
Duke of Savoy was depositary of the fourth 
part, which remained in manuscript at the 
death of the author, and was transmitted on 
that event to Mademoiselle D'Urfd. She con- 
fided it to Baro, the secretary of her deceased 
relative, who published it two years after the 
death of Ilia master, with a dedication to Mary 
of Medicis, and made up a fifth part from 
memoirs and fragments, also placed in his 
hands. The whole was printed at Rouen, 
1 047, in five volumes. A modem edition has 
been published by the Abbe Souchai, in which 
many things, especially the dialogues, have 
been much curtailed. 

The period of the action of this celebrated 
work is feigned to be the end of the 6th or 
beginning of the 6th century, and the scene 
the banks of the Lignon. Celadon was the 
most amiable and most enamoured of the 
shepherds who lived in that happy age and 
delightful region his passion was returned 

1 This diitrict was aflersnrdi by no means re- 
markable fur its pastoral beauty. In the preamble 
to 8t Pierre's Arcadia, which partly consists of a 
dialogue between the author and Rousseau, the lat- 
ter replies with a smile, to some observation of the 
former, “ Now, you mention the shepherds of the 
Lignon, I once made an excursion to Fores, on pur- 
pose to see the country of Celadon and Astrea, of 
which D'Crf6 has drawn such charming picturea 
Instead of amorous swains I found on the banks of 


by the beautiful Astrea, but at length the 
treachery and envy of the shepherd Semire 
inflame her mind with jealousy. She meets 
her lover, reproaches him with his perfidy, 
and then flies from his presence. Celadon 
costs himself, with arms across, into the river ; 
but his hopes of submersion, however well 
founded, are totally frustrated. He is thrown 
at some distance on the banks of the stream, 
near a grove of myrtles, where three nymphs 
come to his assistance, and conduct him to 
the castle of Issoura. 

Astrea, who in concealment had perceived 
her lover precipitate himself into the stream, 
but had not foreseen such powerful eflects 
from her reproaches, faints and falls into the 
water. She is rescued by the neighbouring 
swains, and conveyed to a cottage. There 
she is visited by Lycidas, the brother of Cela- 
don, for whom a fruitless search is now made. 
Astrea pretends he had been drowned in 
attempting to save her, but her expressions 
of grief not answering the expectations of the 
brother, he upbraids her with indifference for 
the loss of so faithful a lover : Astrea pays a 
tribute to his virtues, but complains that he 
was a general lover, and in particular had for- 
saken her for Amynta. Lycidas now shrewdly 
conjectures that her jealousy has been the 
cause of his brother’s death, and reminds her 
that Celadon, at her own desire, had made love 
to all the neighbouring shepherdesses, in order 
to conceal his real passion, — an arrangement 
which Astrea might have previously recol- 
lected, without any extraordinary powers of 
reminiscence. At the desire of Phillis and 
Diana, two of her companions, she is now in- 
duced to recount the progress of her affection 
for Celadon, and her whole history previous 
to the water scene ; a recital in which unfor- 
tunately she gives no marks of that defect of 
memory she had so late!}' betrayed. 

A.strea begins her narrative by describing 

tbo Lipion nothing but blncksmlths, forgemen, an«l 
iron-workers.” 

Author , — ** What, in such a delightful country?’'* 

RoUMUdH . — ** It is full of nothing else bnt forges. 
It was this journey to Fore* that undeceived me. 
Previous to that time not a year ]«ssed without my 
reading Astrea from beginning to end. 1 w*as per- 
fectly familiar with all the characters in that 
performance. Thus knowledge robs us of our plea- 
sures ** 
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with much luinutoness the sensations, which, 
thougli only twelve years of age, she felt on 
first meeting with Celadon. Soon after this 
intcn-iew the festival of Venus was celebrated. 
On tills occasion it was customary that four 
virgins should represent the judgment of 
Palis, in the temple of the goddess. At this 
exhibition, the description of which is taken 
from the tenth book of Apulelus, males were 
prohibited from being present, on pain of 
tieing stoned to death. Celadon, however, 
obtained admission in disguise of a virgin, and 
the part of Paris was luckily assigned to him. 
The three nymphs (one of whom was Astrea), 
comi>etitor8 for the prize of beauty, were 
submitted to his inspection in the costume in 
which their respective excellencies could be 
most accurately discriminated. Celadon had 
thus an opportunity of bestowing the prize 
on A.strea, and afterwards acquainted her with 
the risk he had encountered for her sake. An 
incident similar to this occurs in the Pastor 
Fido, and fifth book of the Rinaldo. In the 
former, Miilillo, disguised as his sister, mingles 
at the festival of Jupiter, among a train of 
nymphs, who contend which should give the 
sweetest kiss ; Amarillis, the mistress of Mir- 
tillo, is chosen the judge, and receives the | 
caresses of her lover among tho^ of her fair 
com])anioDS. In Rinaldo the incident is simi- 
lar to that of the romance, except tliat in the 
former the audacious intruder is detected by 
his mistress Olinda — in the latter he reveals 
the secret himself. *A corresponding event, 
it will be recollected, has been mentioned iu 
the abstract of the Diana of Montemayor. 

Spite of this happy commencement, the 
final union of Celadon and Astrea was retarded 
by theenmitysubsistiogbetween their parents; 
for the father of Celadon having become ac- 
quainted with the passion of his son, sent him 
to travel in Italy during three years. At his 
return his affection was unchanged, but Seinire 
having placed Astrea In a situation w'hence 
she beheld his apparent courtship of Amynta, 
her jealousy and treacherous memory gave 
rise to the sudden catastrophe with which 
the pastoral commences, and wliich has been 
already related. 

About this time Astrea derived no slight 
consolation from the death of her father and 
mother, os the distress she assumed for their 


loss served as a cloak to her real grief, on 
account of the fate of Celadon : “ Presque au 
mesme temps elJe perdit Alee et HypoUte ses 
|)ere et mere — Hypolite pour la frayeur qu* 
elle eut de la perte d* Astree, lorsiju* ella 
toml)a daus Peau ; et Alee pour le deplaisir 
de la ]>erte de sa chere com}>agne, toxUfftAs 
ne fut a Astn^e un fiAMc soulagttnent^ ]K)urant 
platndre la perte de Celadon sous la couverture 
de celle de son pere et de sa mere.** 

While Astrea was thus solaced by the demise 
of her parents, Celadon resided in the castle 
of Issoura, in the society of the nymphs by 
whom he liad been succoured. Galatea, the 
most beautiful of these, and sister to the 
sovereign of the district, neglected for his 
sake her two former lovers, one of whom was 
Polemas, regent of the country in the absence 
of her brother ; the other Lindamor, formerly 
her favoured admirer, who was now employed 
under his sovereign in a war against one of 
the neighbouring princes. 

In spite, however, of this flattering prefer- 
ence, and the undeseived asperity with which 
he liad been treated, the heart of Celadon still 
remained faithful to Astrea. 

But as Galatea, according to the expression 
of D'Urfe, wished to whip him into affection, 
ho found it necessaiy' to escajie from lier lash. 
He was assisted in his clojK^ment by Leonide, 
a n^mipb belonging to the court of Galatea, 
and instantly directed bis flight to the bonks 
of the Ligiion. As his misti'ess, however, at 
I parting, had forbidden him her presence, ho 
fixed his residence in a wild cavern in the 
midst of a forest, and near the side of the 
stream* Here he resolved to pass the remoin- 
' derof his days, solacing himE^df with the hope 
of beholding Astrea w ithout being seen by her, 
and by raising a small temple, w hich, from 
an allusion to her name, he dedicated to the 
Goddess of Justice. 

One day, w'hilo accidentally wandering 
through a meadow, he saw a number of shep- 
herdesses asleep, and among these he remarked 
Astrea. Not daring to appear before her, ho 
adopted the expedient of writing a billet, 
w’hich he left on her bosom ; on awakening 
she had a glance of her lover as he disap- 
peared, but believed she had seen his spirit, 
and the letter, in which he informed her 
that his remains were deposited in the neigh- 
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bourhood, seemed to confirm this supposi- 1 
tiun. 

Tlie sheplicrds of Lignon formed a tomb 
for Celadon, to procure repose to liia wander- 
ing shade, and shepherdesses gathered flowers, 
wliich they strewed on the imaginary grave. 
Three times the female druids called on his 
soul : the high priest also bode liim adieu, 
and though tliey supposed he had been 
drowned, prayed tlmt the earth might rest: 
lightly on him. 

Leonide, the nympli wlio had aided Cela- 
don in his escape from the court of Galatea, 
although she knew tliat he was yet alive, as- 
sisted at this ceremony. She also frequently 
visited the recluse in his cavern, and on one 
occasion brought her uncle, the Grand Druid 
Adamas, who had become acquainted with 
Celadon at the castle of Issoura. This druid 
was much interested in his fate, and, wishing 
to draw him from solitude, tried to ]>er8aade 
him to disobey the commands of his mistress, 
and to court instead of avoiding her presence. 
The fastidious lover being inflesdble on this 
point, Adamas next proposed that be should 
come to his house in disguise of a girl, and 
assume the character of his daughter Alexis, 
w*ho had now resided for eight years with the 
druids in the caverns of Camutes. This plan 
was readily embraced by Celadon, who had 
scarcely' arrived at the mansion of Adamas, 
when all the neighbouring shepherdesses, and 
among the rest Astrea, came to pay their re- 
spects to the daughter of the Grand Druid. 
Astrea did not recognise her lover, but was 
overpowered by a secret and inexplicable 
emotion. She remained fur some time with 
the false Alexis, and afterwards resided with 
him at her own ahmle, in the cottage of Pho- 
ciun, where she had dwelt since tlie death of 
her parents. The account of the friendship 
of this pretended female and Astrea, their 
sentimental convei'sations, and the freedoms 
in which the funner was indulged, form a 
considerahle, but by no means an intei'esting 
portion of the romance. 

While Celadon and Astrea were thus em- 
ployetl, Polemas (who, it may be recollected, 
was the admirer of Galatea), in order at once 
to accomplish his projecta of ambition and 
love, raised an army, and besieged in the town I 
of Marcilly the olijcct of his jtas.sion, who, by 


the death of her brother, was now sovereign 
of the district. Adamas commanded in the 
cit}^ on the part of Galatea ; and Polemas, as 
preparatory to his attack, had secured the 
person of the false Alexis, whom he believed 
to be the daughter of Adamas, in order that, 
by placing her in front of the assailants, the 
besieged might not repel the attack. Astrea, 
on the day on which Alexis was to be seized, 
bad accidentally put on the garb of her com- 
panion, ajid was in consequence conveyed to 
the camp of Polemas, where she was soon after 
followed by Celadon. Both were j>laced in 
the van of battle. Astrea, when discovered 
by the besieged, was drawn into town by a 
pulley, while Celadon, turning on the assail- 
ants, greatly contributed to the discomfiture 
of Polemas. Liudamor afterwards came to the 
succour of Galatea, and killed Polemas in 
single combat. 

Notwithstanding his late military ex[)loits, 
Celadon still remained undiscovered by Astrea, 
%Ad they returned together to the solitary 
mansion of Adamas. At length, however, tlie 
nymph Leonide conducted Astrea to a grove, 
on pretence that she would there behold the 
shade of Celadon. After the pretended ghost- 
raiser had pronounced certain words of invo- 
cation, Alexis, who had accomiianied them, 
fell at the feet of his mistress, and confesscii 
the stmtagem to which he had resorted. 
*‘Go,*' said the inexorable shepherdess, **aud 
expiate by death the offence you have com- 
mitted.” Celadon begged her to specify what 
manner of death she wished him to undergo. 
She refused, however, to make any selection, 
and expressed a perfect indifference as to the 
mode of his death, provided it were speedily 
accomplished. 

Being thus left to his own discretion, it oc- 
curred to Celadon that the must expeditious 
means of fulfilling the injunction of his mis- 
tress, was to repair to the lions which guarded 
the fountain of the Truth of Love, the work 
of the enchanter Merlin. These considerate 
animals, however, would not devour a person 
who was of pure beitrt, and who had never 
practised dissimulation. Celadon, in spite of 
ins late disguise, was unfortunately regarded 
hy them os being in this predicament, and 
waa thus precluded from enjoying the local 
advantages to* which lie might have been 
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otherwise entilleJ. While in the dilemma 
occasioned by this unexpected abstinence on 
the i>art of the lions, Astrea reached the same 
spot as her lover. Re])enting of her cruelty, 
she had come to the fountain with intentions 
similar to those of Celadon, but w;is much 
disconcerted to find herself caressed instead of 
being devoured, which was the more usual 
hospitality practised by the lions. Now, by 
inspecting the fountain, those who were in 
love saw their own image in the waters by 
the side of that of their mistress, if she was 
faitliful ; but if false, they beheld the figure 
ot a more fortunate rival. Celadon and 
Astrea, while awaiting some favourable change 
in the sentiments or appetites of the lions, 
cast their eyes on the fountain, and sacli was 
instantly convinced of the sincerity of the 
other's attachment. Meanwhile the Grand 
Druid Adamas approached this singular scene, 
and addressed a fervent prayer to Cupid. 
After an alternation of light and darkness — of 
a storm which ruffled, and a calm which al- 
layed the waters of the fountain, Cupid pro- 
nounced with proper effect an oracle, com- 
manding the union of Celadon and Astrea. 
The lions, who had already evinced symptoms 
of approaching torpor, became the petrified 
ornaments of the fountain. Two faithful 
lovers, inspired with the intention of dying 
for each other, had now approached its magic 
waters, which was the destined term prescribed 
to the enchantment. 

The above is the principal story of this 
celebrated pastoral, and the next in import- 
ance comprehends the adventures of Sylvander 
and Diana. Sylvander, a shepherd, unfriended 
and unknown, arrives on the banks of the 
Lignon, and sighs in secret for the beautiful 
Diana. This nymph was at the same time 
beloved by Philander, who resided in the 
neighbourhood in the disguise of a girl, and 
who perished in a combat with a hideous 
Moor, while defending the honour of his mis- 
tress. Like Celadon, Sylvander repairs to the 
fountain of the Truth of Love, and is com- 
manded to be sacrificed by the oracle of gentle 
Cupid. While he is zealously preparing to 
undergo this operation, he is discovered to be 
the son of theGrand Druid Adamas, fromwhom 
he hod been carried off in infancy, — on inci- 
dent evidently borrowed from the Pastor Fido. 


It is well known, that in the adventures of 
Celadon and Astrea, of Sylvander and Diana, 
the author has interwoven the history of his 
own family. The allusious, however, tiie in- 
tended a|>plication of the incidents, aud the 
characters he means to delineate, liavc been 
matters of great dispute. Tiiis ambiguity 
arises partly from the author often represent- 
ing one real character under two fictitious 
names, and at other times distributing the 
adventures of an individual among a plurality 
of allegorical personages ; he also froiucutly 
alters the order of time, and comprehends 
within a few weeks incidents which occun-ed 
in the course of a number of years. We are 
informed by M. Patru, in a dissertation com- 
posed and published at the rciiuest of Huet, 
that while travelling through Italy he had 
visited M. D’Urfe, who then resided at Turin, 
and that the author had undertaken to explain 
to him the mysteries of the Astrea, if be would 
stay with him for some time on his return 
from the south of Italy. D’Urfe, however, 
died in the interval, and Patru was therefore 
only enabled to communicate what he was 
previously acquainted with, or what he had 
gleaned during his visit, lluet has farther 
developed the subject of D’Uife, and his ro- 
mance, in a letter addressed to M. ScuJeri, 
which is dated 1G99, and forms the twelfth 
of the dissertations published by the Abbe 
TUIadet ; his information was collected from 
a Marquis D’Urfd, the last, I believe, who en- 
joyed the title, and Margaret D'Alcgre, the 
widow of Charles Emanuel, nephew of the 
author of Astrea. 

From these elucidations, it appears that 
Honore D'Urfe was of an illustrious family in 
F ranee, that he was the fifth of six brothers, 
and was bom near the spot where he has 
placed the scene of his Astrea. The barony 
of Chateaumorand, which was in the neigh- 
bourhood of his father's possessions, had 
descended to Diana of Chateaumorand. A 
marriage was projected between this lady and 
Anne D'Urfe, the eldest of the brothers. 
During the preparations for the nuptials, 
Honore D’Urfe became passiona^ly ena- 
moured of tlie destined bride, which being 
perceived by his father, he sent him to Malta, 
that his attachment might be no interruption 
to the intended union. On returning be 
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fonnd hi9 brother the hiuband of Diana, a 
situation he was ill qualified to possess, though 
lie is said to have celebrated the beauty of his 
spouse in a hundred and forty sonnets. This 
nominal marriage was dissolved after a dura- 
tion of ten, or, accortling to others, of twenty- 
two years. After this separation Diana was 
united to Honore, who now espoused her 
more from interest than love. He soon became 
disgusted with her, chiefly, it is said, on ac- 
count of the large dogs by which she was 
constantly surrounded, and which she enter- 
tained at table, and admitted to bed, — a prac- 
tice in wliich she dogmatically persisted in 
spite of the representations of her husband. 
He forsook her and her canine companions, 
and retired to Piedmont, where he lived in 
great favour with the Duke of Savoy, and 
composed his Astrea. Nor is it the least 
wonderful part of this strange history, that 
he should have employed his time in cele- 
brating his adoration of a woman w'hom he 
had abandoned in disgust. Diana survived 
him many years. Tlie nephew of the author 
informed Huet, that when he saw her, one 
could perceive she hud been exquitdtely beau- 
tiful, but even at an advanced age she idolized i 
her charms, and, in order to preserve their ' 
remains, became extremely unsocial, shutting 
herself up from sun and wind, and only ap- 
pearing in public under protection of a mask. 

It is this family legend tliat the author is 
said to have transmitted to posteiity in his 
pastoral romance., Astrea and Diana both 
figure Diana of Chateaumorand, wlule he lias 
exhibited his own character under the names 
of Celadon and Sylvander. Sylvander is a 
poor shepherd, because the author was a 
younger son ; he sighs in secret for Diana, 
because he was obliged to conceal his passion 
on account of the marriage of his brother. 
Celadon throwing himself into the Lignon, 
represents his voyage to Malta, and his vows 
of knighthood. Galatea is Queen Margaret 
of Valois, and his detention in the castle of 
Issonra, refers to his having been taken pri- 
soner during the league, by her guards, and 
conducted to her residence at the castle of 
Dsson, where he made himself, it is said, veiy 
agreeable to her majesty ; a circumstance to 
which some have attributed the dislike in- 
rariably expressed by Henry IV. to D'Urfc. 


Under the disguise of Alexis, he typifies the 
friendship Diana felt for him as her brother- 
in-law, and the innocent liberties in which 
they indulged. Philander, attired in thedre.ss 
of a girl, is the elder D'Urfc. A Jloor whom 
he dies combating, is a personification of con- 
science, which at length compelleil him to 
relinquish the possession of Diana, if it de- 
serves tliat name. The deliverance of Syl- 
vander, when on the point of being sacrificed, 
is his hope of espousing Diana. Adamas is 
the ecclesiastical power, which dissolved the 
union of tlie elder D’Urfe". The fountain of 
the Truth of Love is marriage, the final test 
of affection, and tlie petrified lions are emblems 
of the inconveniences of matrimony, overcome 
by faithful attachment. 

Besides the two stories which represent the 
family adventures of the D'Urfcs, there are 
thirty-three long episodes containing the his- 
tory of shepherds and shcphcrdeascs, whom 
the more important characters meet while 
tending their flocks. Some of these are resi- 
dent in the vicinity, others have come from a 
distance by command of an oracle, to consult 
the Druid on their amorous doubts and mis- 
fortunes. This frequently introduces, in 
addition to the story, long discussions on 
questions of love, wliich are at length decided 
by some distinguished and imjiartial shepherd. 

It is well known tliat in these episodes and 
disiiuisitions, the author lias i-e]iresentcd the 
gallantries and fashionable scandal of thn 
court of Henry IV. Thus, in the story of 
Daphnide, that shepherdess is the Duchess of 
Beaufort ; Alcidon, the Duke of Bellegarde ; 
Clarinte, the Princess of Conti ; Amintor, tho 
Duke of Maine ; Alcyre, the Count of Soni- 
merive ; Thorismond, Henry 111., and Euric, 
King of the Visigoths, his amorous successor. 
This information was communicated to Patm 
by M. de Lamet, a confident of the Duke of 
Maine. With this key it is not ditficult to 
comprehend the attachment of Daphnide and 
Alcidon — the intervening passion of Euric — 
the ambitious projects of Daphnide — tho ob- 
stacles presented in the person of Clarinte to 
her elevation, and the various intrigues and 
devices by which she attempted to surmount 
them. 

In another ejiisode, Celidee, in order to cure 
her lover Tbamire of liis jealousy, disfigured 
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her countenance by tearing it with a pointed 
diamond, a heroic exertion wliich incrcaseil 
the attachment of her lover. Thia alludes 
to the neglect with which a French prince 
treated his lady ; but, having l>een imprisoned 
for state afiairs, she followed him into con- 
finement. There she was attacked by the 
sinall-pox, which is the pointed diamond, but 
though deprived of her charms, her self-de- 
votedness and sufferings at length recalled the 
alienated affections of her husband. 

To such temporary topics and incidents of 
real life, the Astrea was chiefly indebted for 
its popularity. The remembrance of these 
having passed away, the work must rest on 
its intrinsic merits, which, it would ap|>ear, 
are not such as to preserve it from oblivion. 
The criticism made on the romance at the 
time it was published, was, that it contained 
too much erudition, and that the language 
and sentiments were too reflned for those of 
shepherds. “ Sylvander,” saysa French writer, 
“ fut le seul qui eut etudie a Tecole des Mas- 
siliens, et Je ne s^s seulement comment ils 
pouvoient 1' entendre, enx qui n' avuient pas 
fait leuiB conn chez les Alassiliens.” D'Urfd 
seems to have anticipated this last objection, 
as in his &ndful address to the shepherdess 
Astrea, prefixed to the first part of the work, 
he exculpqtes himself from this clmrge on the 
ground that his characters were not shepherds 
from necessity, but choice : — “ Responds leur 
ma Bergere 1 que tu n’ es pas, ny celles aussi 
qui te Buivent, de ces Bergeres neceasiteuses 
qui pour gagner leur vie conduisent les troup- 
pcaux aux pasturages ; mais que vous n'avez 
toutes pris cette condition que pour vine pins 
doucement et sans contrainte : Que si roe con- 
ceptions et VOS paroles estoient veritablement 
telles que celles des Bergeres ordinaires, ils 
auroient aussi peu de plaisir de vous ecouter 
que vous auriez beaucoup de honte a les re- 
dire ; et qu' outre cela la plnspart de la trouppe 
est remplie d’ Amour, qui dans 1’ Aminte fait 
bien psroistre qu' il change et le laugage et les 
conceptions quand il dit — 

Quette mItc hog^ raggionAr d'Amore 

S'udnnno in nova guisa, e ben paraai^ 

Che la mia Delta «ia qai preeente 

In te medetizna, non ne luoi Ministri. 

Bplrerd nobil wnsi 4 roxzi petti ; 

BaUoIcirO delle lor lingua il suono,'* 


A chief defect in the Astrea^ and what to a 
modern reader renders it insuOVrahly tiresome, 
is the long and languishing conversations on 
I wire-drawn topics. The design, too, which 
obtained the work a temporary fame, was ad- 
verse to its permanent celebrity, as the current 
of romantic ideas must have been checked 
by the necessity of squaring the incidents to 
the occurrences of existing society. The 
adventures of D’Urf^’s own life, which are 
presented under the disguise of rural incidents, 
have nothing in common with the innocence 
of the pastoral character ; and the amours at 
the court of Henry the Great were singularly 
at variance with the artless loves of shepherds, 
and hd(‘lity of rustic attachments. 

Another fault in the Astrea, and one which, 
with the exception of Daphnis and Chloe, is 
common to aU pastoral romances, is the in- 
troduction of w'arlike scenes, in a work wltich 
should be devoted to the description of rural 
felicity. Tasso and other poets have been 
much, and perhaps justly applauded, for 
occasionally withdrawing their readers from 
the bustle of anns to the tranquillity and 
refreshment of vernal delights ; but the author 
is not equally worthy of praise, w*ho hurries 
us from pastoral repose to the tumult of heroio 
achievements. 

The work, however, certainly possesses soma 
intrinsic merit, as it was the admiration of 
many grave and distinguished characters, who 
would not have been merely enticed by the 
development of the fashionable scandal of the 
day. An extravagant eulogium is pronounced 
on the Astrea, by Camus, Bishop of Beley, in 
his Traitd de T Esprit de Fram;ois de Sales. 
Huet used to read the work with his sisters, 
and he informs us they were frequently forced 
to lay dowm the book to give vent to their 
tears ! At one period of his life, Rochefoncault 
(the author of tlie Maxims), passed his after- 
noons with Segrais, at the house of Madame 
La Fayette, where the Astrea w*asthe subject 
of their studies. ** Que je regrets que ce sont 
la des Fables,** w*as the exclamation of a cele- 
brated writer, when he had finished the perusal 
of the Astrea. Huet also mentions that it 
formed the basis of an epic poem of some re- 
putation. An immense number of tragi-comio 
and pastoral dramas have likewise been formed 
from this work : In most of these the prose 
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dialogue has been merely Teisiiied, but in 
others the far-fetched conceits and exagge- 
rated sentiments of D'Urfc have been aggra- 
vated. Thus, in Les Amours d’Astree et de 
Celadon, the preservation of Celadon, when 
he threw himself into the Ljguon, is thus 
accounted for ; — 

^ Mais le Dtcu do Li^on pour lui trop pitojable, 

Contro M vo1ont4 le jetla sur )e uible, 

De pi'ur quo la j^randeur de feu do bod amour. 

No changcat en gucrcU bod huDiide aejour.** 

1 shall conclude the remarks on pastoral 
romance, by tlie analy^ of the 

( ARCADIA 

of Sr Philip Kdney, a work whdh was at one 
time much read and admired, not less perhaps 
on account of the heroic character and glorious 
death of its author, than its own intrinsic 
merit. This romance b sometimes named 
The CdfirUess of Pembroke's Arcadia, as being 
written and dedicated to tliat “ subject of all 
Terse,” who was the sister of Sidney : “ Your 
dear self,” says he in his dedication, ** can 
best witness the manner of his writing, being 
done in loose sheets of paper, most of it in 
your presence ; the rest by sheets, sent unto 
you as fast as they Wei's done.” The work, 
which was left incomplete, w*as published 
after the death of Sidney, and from the mode 
of its composition, and not having received 
his last corrections, cannot be supposed to 
have all the perfection which the author 
could have bestowed, had the length of his 
life, according to the expression of Sir W. 
I'emple, been e<iual to the excellence of hb 
wit and virtues. As it was written in an age 
when the features of the ancient Gothic ro- 
mance were not entirely obliterated, it is of a 
mixed nature, being partly of a heroic de- 
scription ; and it also contains a considerable 
IK>rtion of what was meant by the author as 
comic painting. It is in the epic form, begin- 1 
ning in the middle of the action, and, by the 
usual contrivances, rehearsing, in the course 
of the work, those events by which its opening 
had been preceded. 

Basilius, king of Arcadia, had, when already 
well stricken in years, married a young prin- 
cess, Gynecla, daughter to the king of Cyprus. 
“ Of these two,” says the narrator, “ are 


brought to the world two daughters, so be- 
yond measure excellent in all the gifts allotted 
to reasonable creatures, that we may think 
that they were born to show that nature is no 
step-mother to that sex, how much soever 
some men (sharp-witted only in evil speaking) 
have sought to disgrace them. The elder is 
named Pamela; by many men not deemed 
inferior to her sister : for my part, when I 
marked them both, methought there was (if 
at least such perfections may receive the name 
of more) more sw'eetness in Philoclea, but 
more majesty in Pamela : methought love 
plaid in Philoclea's eyes, and threatened in 
Pamela's : methought Philoclea's beauty only 
perswaded, but so perswaded as all hearts 
must yield ; Pamela's beauty used violence, 
and such violence as no heart could resbt. 
And it seems that such proportion b between 
their minds : Philoclea so bashful, as though 
her excellencies had stolen into her before she 
was aware ; so humble that she will put all 
pride out of countenance ; in sum, such pro- 
ceeding as will stir hope, but teach hope good 
manners. Pamela, of high thoughts, wlio 
avoids not pride with not knowing her excel- 
lencies, but by making that one of her ex- 
cellencies to be void of pride ; her mother's 
wisdom, greatness, nobility, but (if I can guess 
aright) knit with a more constant temper.'* 

, (p. 10, ed. London, 1074). 

Basilius, thus in want only of something to 
' make liim uneasy, determined to visit the 
temple of Delphos, where the following poe- 
tical response was furnished as a subject for 
I hb lucubrations : — 

I “ Thy elder care Bhall from tby careful face 
' By princely mean be Btolcn, and yet not iu^t; 

I Thy younger shall with nature's bliss embrace 
An uncouth love, which Nature hatotb meet. 
Both they themselvea unto such two shall wed. 
Who at thy bier as at a bar shall plead 
Why Thee (a liring man) they had made dead. 
In tliine own seat a foreign state shall sit. 

And ere that all these blows thy head do hit. 
Thou with thy wife adultery shall commit.” 

Basilius, aghast at this puzzling denunciation, 
and endeavouring to prevent its fulfilment, 
retired from court to a forest in which he had 
built two lodges. In one of these he liimaelf 
and hb queen, with their younger daughter 
Philoclea, resided ; while in the other lived 
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P(imel&, whom her father had committed to 
the guanlianship of Damctas, a conceited, 
doltUh clown, whose wifeMiso, and daughter 
Mopsa, arc described as perfect witches in 
tein{>er and a]>pearance. The humours of this 
family form what is meant as the comic part 
of the romance. 

At this peiiod, Pyrocles, son of Euarchus, 
king of Maccdon, and his cousin Musidoms, 
prince of Thessaly, two princes, such as are 
to be found only in romance, were, after un- 
exampled deeds of prowess, ship^vrcckcd on 
the coast of Arcadia. The former of these 
heroes becomes enamoured of Philoclea, and 
the latter of her si»ter Pamela. With the 
usual fondness of the princes of romance for 
disguise, when their own chaiacters would 
have better suited their purpose, Musidorus, 
as a shepherd, named Dorus, becomes the 
servant of Dametas, who had charge of the 
Princess Pamela ; Pyrocles assumes the garb 
of an Amazon, with the name of Zelmane, 
and is thus admitted by Basilius an inmate of 
his lodge. The situation, however, of Pyro- 
cles (now Zelmane), was less comfortable than 
might have been supposed : for, on the one 
hand, he was pestered by the love of Basilius, 
aud on the other, by that of Queen Oynecia, 
who, seeing somewhat farther than her hus- 
band, suspected his sex, and would not leave 
him alone a single moment with Philoclea. 
The idea of a hero residing in a female garb 
with his mistress, and for a wliile unknown 
to her, w'hich is a common incident in the 
Argenis, and other romances of the period, 
was perhaps originally derived from the story 
of Achilles : But that part of the Arcadia 
which relates to the disguise of Pyrocles, and 
the passion of the king and queen, has been 
immediately taken from the French transla- 
tion of the lUh book of Amadts de Gaul, 
where Agesilan of Colchos, while in like dis- 
guise, is pursued in a similar manner by the 
king and queen of Oaldap. It may not be 
improper hero to mention the royal recrea- 
tions, as giving a curious picture of the 
tenderness of ladles' hearis in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. Sometimes angling to a 
little river near liand, which, for the moisture 
it bestowed upon the roots of flourishing trees, 

* Master Stow roentions similar merry as 
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w'os rewarded with their shadow — there 
would they sit down, and pretty wagers be 
made between Pamela and Philoclea, which 
could soonest beguile silly fishes, while Zel- 
mane protested that the fit prey for them was 
hearts of princes. She also had an angle in 
her hand, but the taker was so taken that she 
had forgotten taking. Basilius, in the mean 
time, would be the cook himself of what was 
so caught, and Oynecia sit still, but with no 
still pensiveness. Now, she brought them to 
see a sealed dove, who the blinder she wrasthe 
higher she strove. Another time a kite, which 
having a gut cunningly pulled out of her, and 
so let fly, caused all the kites in that quarter," 
&c. dtc., p. 68.* 

It would i>e tedious, and could serve no 
good purpose, to analyze minutely the differ- 
ent books of the Arcadia. Musidorus was 
long counteracted in his plans by Dametas 
and his wife, and their ugly daughter Mopsa, 
to whom he was obliged to feign love, till, 
liaving at length discovered his rank to 
Pamela, he prevails on her to fly with him ; 
but, after having gone a little way, they em- 
ploy themselves in carving bad sonnets on the 
barks of trees. Meauwliile, the king and 
qneen separately attempt to bring matters to 
extremity with Zolmane. Teazod by their 
importunities, this ambiguous character gives 
an assignation to each of tliem in a certain 
cave at midnight, and promises there to grant 
their wishes. As Zelmane liad foreseen, Basi- 
lius does not recognize tlie queen amid the 
obscurity of the cave, and thus accomplishes 
the last and most mysterious part of the pre- 
diction of the DelpMc oracle. Being athiist, 
he unwarily drinks a philtre, which Oynecia 
bad brought with her to the cave, for the 
purpose of increa^g Zelmane's love. This 
draught gives him the appeanmeo of being 
poisoned. While their majesties were engaged 
in this cave adventure, the imaginary Zelmane 
embraces the opportunity of visiting Philoclea, 
in his true character of Pyrocles, Prince of 
Macedon, for the purpose of persuading her 
to fly with him ; but after much discourse 
on the subject, both faint and fall asleep, so 
that in the morning the prince is discovered 
in male attire, in the chamber of Philoclea. 
aznboMador’s reception and enterUimnent at (a rcen- > 
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Pamela and her lover are equally unsuccess- 
ful, and having lost much time in carving 
sonnets, they are sur]>nsed and brought back 
by soldiers. 

The king still continued apparently in a 
lifeless state, and Oynecia, in despair accuses 
herself os the cause of his death. The utmost 
confusion now arises in Arcadia. In this 
posture of affairs, Euarchus, Kingof Macedon, 
accidentally arrives on the coast. Philanax, 
protector of Arcadia, appoints him umpire in 
the ensuing trial, and he accordingly tdts on 
the royal throne, thus explaining another 
Delphic enigma. Oynecia U condemned to 
be buried alive, along with the body of her 
husband, whom she confessed having poisoned. 
The trials of the princes ensue, and long 
pleadings take place in the vi]>erou8 style of 
8Ir Edward Coke. Pyrocles is condemned to 
be thrown from a tower, and his cousin to be 
beheaded; and these sentences the Macedo- 
nian king afhnns, though he now discovers 
that one of the prisoners is his nephew, and 
the oilier his son. All are in the uttermoet 
distress, when Basilius, whose corpse was in 
court, awakes from the effects of the philtre, 
which had been only a sleep potion ; and the 
oracle being thus fully accomplished, the two 
young princes are united to their mistresses. 

Such is the outline of the story of the 
Arcadia. The heroic |>art of the romance 
consists in a detail of the e.xploits of Pyrocles 
and Musidorus, ]>revious to their arrival in 
Arcadia; aud in the description of a war ear- 
ned on against Uasilius, by his nephew Am- 
phialus, whose mother had, at one time, 
craftily seized and confined the pnneesses. 
There are also some liappy descriptions of 
jousts and tournaments. But the work is on 
the whole extremely tiresome, and its chief 
interest consists in the stately dignity, and 
often graceful beauty, of the language. 
** There is in the revolutions of taste and 
language,'* says Bishop Hurd (Dialogues Mo- 
ral and Political, p. 157, ed. 1760), “ a cer- 
tain point which is more favourable to the 
purposes of poetry (and it may be added, of 
stately prose), than any other. It may be 
difficult to fix this point with exactness. But 
we shall hardly mistake in supposing it lies 
Boniewhere between the rude csbays of uiicor- 
rected fanev on the one hand, and the refine- 


ments of reason and science on the other. 
And this I take to have been the condition of 
our language in the age of Elizabeth. It 
was pure, strong, and perspicuous, without 
affectation. At the same time the high 
figurative manner, which fits a language so 
)>eculiarly for the uses of the }>oet, had not 
yet been controlled by the prosaic genius of 
philosophy and logic." At the period to 
which the bishop alludes, the Italians were 
the objects of imitation, as the French hare 
been since ; and, together with the stately 
majestic step of their productions, the style 
of Sidney and his contemporaries has a good 
deal of their turgidity and conceit. 1 might 
I select a number of beautiful descriptions from 
I the Arcadia, as for example, the much-admired 
passage in Book II., of Musidorus managing a 
i steed. We have already seen tlie skill of the 
I author in drawing characters ; and the fol- 
I lowing is a striking portrait of an envious 
{man. “ A man of the most envious dispoei- 
jtion that I think ever infected the air with 
.his breath, whose eyes could not look right 
upon any happy man, nor ears bear the bur- 
den of any body's praise ; contrary to the 
I nature of all other plagues, plagued with 
others' well-being: making happiness the 
ground of his unhappiness, and good news 
an argument of his sorrow : In sum, a man 
whose favour no man could win, but by be- 
ing miserable" (p. 130). This character lias 
been imitated and expanded in the IDth num- 
ber of the Spectator. The following descrip- 
Uon of Pamela sewing is a pretty fair specimen 
of tho kind of conceits scattered through the 
work. “ For the flowers she had wrought 
carried such life in them, that the cunning- 
est painter might have learned of her needle, 
which, with so pretty a manner, made his 
careers to and fro through the cloth, as if the 
needle itself would have been loth to have 
gone fromward such a mistress, but that it 
hoped to return thitherward very quickly 
again, the cloth looking with many eyes upon 
her, aud lovingly embracing the wounds she 
gave it : the shears also were at hand to be- 
head the silk that was grown too short. And 
if at any time she put her mouth to bite it 
off, it seemed tliat where she had been long 
in making of a rose with her hands, she would 
in an instant make roses i^ith her li 2 >s ; an 
i 
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the lilies seemed to have their whiteness 
rather of the hand that made them, than of 
the matter whereof they were made, and that 
they grew there by the suns of her eyes, and 
were refi*eshed by tlie most comfortable ur 
which an unawares sigh might bestow upon 
them.” 

It has already been mentioned, that what 
is meant as the comic part of this romance, 
consists in satire upon Dainetas, chiefly on 
account of his love of agriculture, and the 
absurdities of liis wife and daughter. But it 
is by no means liappy ; nor has the author 
been more successful in what is designed as 
pastoral in his romance. A band of shep- 
herds is introduceil at the close of each book, 
as waiting on Uasilius,and singing alternately 
on amorous and rural subjects. Tliere is not 
probably in any other work in our language 
a greater portion of execrable poetry, than 
may be found in the Arcadia, and this, per- 
haps, less owing to want of poetical talent in 
the author, than to his affectation and con- 
stant attempts to versify on an impracticable 
system. At the period in which he lived, it 
was thought possible to introduce into Eng- 
lish verse all the different measures that had 
been employed in Greek and Latin, and ac- 
cordingly we have in the Arcadia, Hexame- 
ters, or, at least, what were intended by the 
author as such ; Elegiacs. Sapphics, Anacre- 
ontics, Phaleuciacks, Asclepiades, and, in 
sliort, every thing but poetry. The effect, 
indeed, is perfectly abominable. 

Another affectation of the tiroes, and to 
which in pariiculor, Sir Philip Sidney w’as 
led by his imitation of Saunazzaro, was the 
adoption of all the various quaint devices 
which have been introduced into Italian 
poetry. We have the Terza rima, the Sestina, 
Canzone, Sonnets and Echos, the greater part 
of w'hich, owing to the constraint to which 
they reduced the author, are almost, and 
some of them altogether, unintelligible. In 
the whole Arcadia 1 recollect only two poems 
which reach mediocrity, and these have at least 
the merit of being truly in the Italian style. 
The first is a Sonnet on a Lady Sleeping ; the 
other is a Madrigal addressed to tlie Sun. 

I. 

Lode up. fair Hdt, tbo trooimrc of my heart. 
Preserve those beams this age's only light ; 


To her sweet sense, sweet Sleep, some ease impart — 
Her sense too weak to boar her spirits might. 

And while, O Sleep ! thou closest up her sight, 
(Her sight where love did forge his fairest dart), 
O harbour all her charms in easeful plight t 
no strange dream make her fair l>ody start. 
But yet, O Dream ! if thou wilt not depart 
In this rare subject from thy common right. 

But wilt thyself in such a seat delight — 

Then tako my shape, and play a lover's part. 

Kiss her from me, and say unto her sprite. 

Till her eyes aliiiie I live in darkest night 

P.S64. 

II. 

Why dost thou haste away, 

O Titan fair! the giver of the day ? 

Is it to carry nows 

To Western wights, what stars in East appear. 

Or doost thou think that here 

Is left a Sun, whose boonu thy place may use ? 

Yet stay and well peruse 

What bo her gifts that make her equal Thee ; 

Bend all thy light to see 

In earthly clothes enclosed a heavenly spark : 

Tby running course cannot such beauties mark. 

No, no, thy motions bo 

Hastened from us with bar of shallow dark. 

Because that Thou, the author of our sight, 

Disdoin'st we see thee stain'd with other's light. 

P. 3d8. 

Such are the best productions of on author 
whom Sir William Temple, in the land that 
had already given birth to Shakspeare, and 
Spenser, and Milton, scrupled not to pro- 
nounce ** the greatest poet and the noblest 
genius of any that liave left writings beliind 
them, and published in ours or any oilier 
modem language.” (MisccUancay'ptLriii.) The 
Arcadia was also much read and admired by 
Waller and Cowley, and has been obviously 
imitated in many instances by our early dm- 
matista. The story of Plangus in tlie Arcadia, 
is the origin of Shirley's Andromana or Mer- 
chant’s Wife, and of Cupid’s Revenge, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher. That part of the 
pastoral where Pyrocles agrees to command 
the Helots, seems to have suggested those 
scenes of the Two Gentlemen of Verona, in 
which Valentine leagues himself with the 
outlaws. An episode in the second liook of 
the Arcadia, where a king of Paphlagonia, 
w’hose eyes had been put out by a bastard 
son, is described as led by his rightful heir, 
whom he had cruelly used for the sake of 
bis wicked brotlier, has furnished Shakspeare 
with the underplot couceraing Gloster and his 
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two sons, in King Lear. There are in tlie ro- 
mance the same description of a bitter storm, 
and the same request of the father, that he 
might be led to the summit of a cliff, which 
occur in that pathetic tragedy. 

Tlie Arcadia was also, as we leam from 
Milton, the companion of the prison hours of 
Charles I., whom that poet, in his Iconoclastes, 
reproaches with having stolen a prayer of 
Pamela to insert in Ins Tion But 


whether the author of that production actu- 
ally fell into this inadvertence, or whether 
his antagonist, who seems to have believed in 
its authenticity, procured the interpolation of 
the passage, that he might enjoy an op|>oiiu- 
nity of reviling his sovereign f^or impiety, and 
of taunting him wnth literary plagiarism, baa 
been the subject of much controversy among 
the biographers of the English bai^. (See 
Symmons*8 life of Milton, p. 278, &c.) 


CHAPTER x: 

Heroic omance — i*olcxandre — Cleopatra — Cassandra — Ibraliim — Clelie, &e. 


Boilkau, and several other French writers, ! 
have deduced the origin of the heroic from ' 
the pastoral romance, especially from the As- j 
trea of D’Urfej and indeed Mad. Scuderi, in 
her preface to Ibrahim, one of her earliest 
productions, affinns that she had chosen the 
Astrea as her model. To that species of com- 
]>osition may, no doubt, be attributed some of 
the tamest features of the heroic romance, its 
insipid dialogues and tedious episodes ; but 
many of the elements of which it is com- 
pounded mustl>e sought in anterior and more 
spirited compositions. 

Thus, we find in the heroic romance a 
great deal of ancient chivalrous delineation. 
Dragons, necromancers, giants, and enchanted 
castles, are indeed banished ; but heroism and 
gallantr)" arc still preserved. These attributes, : 
liowcvcr, have assumed a different station and | 
importance. In romances of chivalry, love, j 
though a solemn and serious passion, is subor- 
dinate to heroic achievement. A knight seems 
chiefly to have loved his mistress, because he 
obtaincil her by some warlike exploit ; she 
formed an excuse for engaging in perilous 
adventures, and he mourned lier loss, as it was 
attended with tlmt of hisdeaver idol — honour. 
In the heroic romance, on the other hand, 
love seems the ruling passion, and military 
exploits are cbi*?fly performeil for the sake 
of a misti6f«% : glory is the spring of the one 
species of composition, and love of the other* 


but in both, according to the expression of 
Sir Philip Sidney, the heroes are knighU w'ho 
combat for the love of honour and the honour 
of love. 

Much of the heroic romance has been also 
derived from the ancient Greek romances. 
The spirit of these com}>ositions had been 
kept alive during the middle ages, and had 
never been altogether extinguished, even by 
the prevalence and popularity of tales of chi- 
valry. The Pliiloco|>o of Boccaccio, said to 
have Wn composed for the entertainment of 
Mary, natural daughter of the King of Naples, 
bears a close resemblance to the Greek ro- 
mance. This work is taken from a French 
metrical tale of the 13th century, which haa 
been imitated in almost all the languages of 
Europe (Ellis's Metrical Romances, vol. iit.). 
In Boccaccio's version of this story, Florio, 
Prince of Spain, falls in love with Blancahor, 
an orphan, educated at his father's court. To 
prevent the risk of his son forming an une<pml 
alliance, the king sells the object of his attach- 
ment to some Asiatic merchants, and hence 
the rotnaiice is occupied w ith the search made 
for her by Florio, under the name of PliilocojM>. 

, The work is chiefly of the tenor of the heroic 
' romance, but it presents un example of almost 
ievciy' species of fletion. Heathen divinitica 
! appear in disguise, and the rival lover of Blan- 
cafior is transformed into a fouiitain : sloiiea 
! of gallantry are related at the court of Naples, 
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whidi Floiio viiFits^ and the account of the 
gardens and seraglio of the Egyptian emir re* 
semhles tlie descriptions in fairy and oriental 
tales. 

Thcagenes and Chariclca was translated 
into French by Amyot, in 1547, and ten 
editions wei-e printed before the end of the 
16tli century. The story of Florizel, Clareo, 
and the Unfortunate Ysea, a close imitation 
of the Clitophon and Leucippe, written origi- 
nally in Castilian, was translated into French 
in 1554, and soon became a popular produc- 
tion. 

On the decline of romances of chivalry, it 
was natural to search for some species of 6c- 
tiou to supply their place with the public. 
The spiritual and pastoral romances were not 
sufficiently entertaining nor abundant for this 
purpose, and the sale of ten editions of the 
work of Heliodorus was a strong inducement 
to attempt sometliing original in a similar 
taste. In pursuance of this new object, the 
writers of that species of 6ction, which may be 
peculiarly entitled Heroic Romance, resorted 
in search of characters partly to classical and 
partly to Moorish heroes. 

The adoption of the former may, perhaps, 
have been owing to Amyot’s translation of 
Plutarch, in which there were nmny interpo- 
lations savouring of the author of “ La vie et 
faits do Marc Antoine Le Triumvir et dc sa 
mie Clcopatre, translate de V historien Plu- 
tarque pour tres illustre haute et puiasantc 
dame Mad. Fran^aise de Fouez dame de 
Chateaubriand,” 

It was the well-known History of the Dis- 
sensions of the Zegris and Abencerrages that 
brought the Moorish stories and characters 
into vogue in France. The Spanish writers 
attribute this work to a Moor, who retired 
into Africa after the conquest of Granada. 
His grandson, who inherited the MS., gave it, 
they say, to a Jew; and he, in turn, presented 
it to Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, Count of Bay- 
Icn, who ordered it to l>e translated by Genes 
Peres del Hita. This account, however, is 
extremely apocryplial. The knowledge, in- 
deed, displayctl by the author, concerning the 
tribes and families of the Moors settled in 
Granada before the conquest of that city by 
the nionarchs of Castile, renders it probable 
tha^ (icnez del llita consulted some Antbian 


MS. on the subject of the Moorish conten- 
tions ; but, on the other hand, the partiality 
to the Christian cause, which runs through 
the whole work, proves that the pretended 
translator was the original author of the 
greater part of the composition, and that it 
was 6rst written in the SjiaDish language. 

This production may be regarded as histo- 
rical in some of the leading political inci- 
dents recorded, but the harangues of the 
heroes, the loves of the Moorish princes, the 
games and the festivals, arc the superstruc- 
ture of fancy. In these, however, national 
manners are faithfully preserved, and in the 
romance of Hita more information is afforded 
concerning the customs and character of the 
Moors than by any of the Spanish historians. 

The work commences with the early his- 
tory of Granada, but we soon come to those 
events that precedeti and accelerated its fall 
— the competitions for the sovereignty, and 
dissensions of the faetions of the Zegris and 
Abcncorragcs. Of these the former race 
sprung from the kings of Fez and Morocco ; 
the latter descended from the ancient princes 
of Yemen. In this work, and all those which 
treat of the factions of Granada, the Zegris 
are represented as a 6erce and turbulent tribe. 
On the other hand, the Abencerrages, while 
their equals iu valour, arc painted as the most 
amiable of heroes, endowed with graceful 
manners and elegant accomplishments. The 
Zegris, however, remained faithful to the 
cause of their countiy, wliile the Abencer- 
rages, by 6nally enlisting under the banners 
of Ferdinand, were the chief instruments of 
the downfall of Granada. The Spanish mo- 
narch, availing himself of the Moorish dissen- 
sions, and of the valour of Don Rodrigo of 
Arragon, Grand Master of the Order of Cala- 
trava,vigorouslyattacked Granada, and hnally 
accomplished its ruin by means of the Abeii- 
cerrages, w'ho revolted to him in revenge for 
the unheard of cruelties exercised on their 
race by one of their native princes. This 
work also presents the strange, though not 
uncommon, spectacle of a nation expiring in 
the midst of revelry and amusement ; the 
gates of its capital were assaulted by a foreign 
enemy — the energy of the people was em- 
ployed, and their valour w’asted in internal 
war, hut nothing could interrupt tlie courw 
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of festivity. Every da}' broaglit fresh disas- 
ter without, and new bloodshed witliin ; but 
every vacant hour was ilevoted to carousals, 
and to idle and romantic gallantry. In the 
work of Hita there are also introduced a num- 
ber of short poetical romances. Each festival 
and combat funiishcs the author with a sub- 
ject for these comjiositions ; some of which 
are probably the invention of Ilita, while 
others apparently have been founded on Ara- 
bian traditions. 

I This romance, or history, was first printed 
at Alcala in 1C04, and soon became extremely 
popular : there was no literal transbition till 
the late one by M. Sand, but a close imitation, 
published early in the 17th century, is the 
origin of all those French rouxances which 
turn on the gallantries and adventures of the 
Moors of Granada, as the Alinahide of Scu- 
deri, &c. 

But though the works above-mentioned 
may have supplied incidents to the writers of 
heroic romance, many of the pictures in that, 
as in every other species of fiction, have been 
copied from the manners of the age. That 
devotion, in particular, to the fair sex, which 
exaited them into objects rather of adoration 
tiurn of love, and which forms the chief cha- 
racteristic of the heroic romance, was a con- 
sequence of the peculiar state of feeling and 
sentiment in the age of Louis XIV, Never 
was prince so much an object of imitation to 
his jieople as that monarch ; and hence his 
courtiers affected thesame species of gallantry, 
practised by a sovereign, who paid to beauty 
a constant and respectful homage, and whose 
love, if less chivalrous than that of Francis I., 
or leas tender than that of Henry IV,, luid 
more appearance, at least, of veneration and 
idolatry. “ C’est avec eclat et somptuositd,” 
saysSegur (Les Femmes, vol. ii. p. Ififi) “ qu’ 
il (Ix>uis XI V.) olfre deshommagesa labeautd. 
Force d' aimer il fait one Divinitd de 1’ objet 
qu' ii e.xhausse, pour ne pas se rabaisecr a ses 
propres yeux, et eleve la Femme devant la- 
quelle il se jirosterne. Nous 1’ imitons toos a 
la ville et a la cour. Aucun roy n' a doime 
le ton corome celui-ci, n’ a, comma lui influd 
enr la condnite, et presque sur les pensdes. 
Notre galanterie a pris la teinte de respect 
pour le Sexe dunt le monarque nous offre 1’ 
exeniple." 


tVe find, accordingly, that whether classi- 
cal or Moorish heroes be introduced, the ge- 
neral tone of the heroic romance is nearly the 
same. But, besides th.at exalted species of 
love which no severity could chill, and no dis- 
tance diminish, for which no B.ncrifice was too 
great, and no enterprise too perilous, we al- 
ways meet with the same interminable length 
— the same minute descriptions — the same 
tedious dialogue — the same interrujitions to 
the principal narrative by stories interwoven 
with it, which perplex and distract the atten- 
tion. The introduction of long and constantly 
recurring episodes, a wretched fecundity, 
which is a proof of real barrenness, is tlie 
great fault of the heroic romance. — “ Eh mon 
Dieu,” said a celebrated philosopher, “ si vous 
avez de quoi faire deux Romans, faites cn 
deux, et ue les melez pas pour les gater 1’ un 
r autre.” 

I shall now, acconling to my plan, present 
the reader with a short account of some of 
the most celebrated of the Romans de longue 
Haleine, as they have been termed, which 
may be vulgarly translated long-winded ro- 
mances. 

Nearly all of these were written by three au- 
thors, QombervUle,' Calprenede, and Madame 
Scuderi. The 

POLEXANDRE 

of Gomberville, which was first published in 
1632, and enjoyed a high reputation in the 
age of Cardinal Richelieu, was the earliest of 
the heroic romances, and seems to have been 
the model of the works of Calprenede and 
Scuderi. This ponderous work may be re- 
garded as a sort of intermediate production 
between these later compositions and the an- 
cient fables of chivalry. It has, indeed, a 
closer affinity to the heroic romance ; but 
many of the exploits of the hero are as 
extravagant as those of a paladin or knight 
of the Round Table. In the episode of the 
Peruvian Inca, there is a formidable giant, 
and in another part of the work we are intro- 
duced to a dragon, which lays waste a whole 
kingdom. An infinite number of tourrui- 
ments are also intets]iersed through the 
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▼olumes. In some of its features Polexandre' 
bears a striking resemblance to the Greek 
romance ; tlie diH(> 08 ition of the incidents is 
similar; as in the Greek romance, the events, 
in a great measure, arise from adventures 
with pirates ; and the scene is chiefly laid at 
sea or in small islands, or places on the sea 
coast. 

Polexandre, the hero of this work, was king 
of the Canary Islands, and reigne<l over them 
soon after the discovery of America. In his 
early youth he had the good fortune to be 
captured by a piratical vessel fltted out from 
Britany, and being carried to France, he there 
received an education superior to what could 
have been reasonably expected in the semi- 
naries of the Canary Islands. 

After an absence of some years, Polexandre 
set out on his return to his own country. In 
the course of his voyage he approached the 
coast of Africa, where he learned that the 
hardy Abdelmelec, son of the powerful Muley 
Nazar, emperor of Moi*occo, had proclaimed 
a splendid tournament, with a view of pro- 
curing a general acknowledgment from all 
the heroes and sovereigns on earth, that Alci- 
diana, queen of the Inaccessible Island, was 
the most beautiful woman in the universe. 
The African prince, it is true, had never 
beheld Alcidiana, but be had fallen in love 
with this incomparable beauty by seeing her 
])ortrait. This notion of princes, — for it is a 
folly peculiar to them, — becoming enamoured 
of a portrmt, the original of which is at the 
end of the world, or perhaps does not exist, 
seems to be of oriental origin. Thus, in the 
Mille et un jours, there is the story of a 
prince, who, after a long search, discovers 
that the picture he adored was a represents* 
lion of one of the concubines of Solomon. 

The prince of the Canaries proceeds to the 
tournament, with the intention of contesting 
the general proposition laid down by Abdel- 
melec concerning the beauty of his mistress ; 
but the view of the portrait makes such an 
impression on his heart, that so far from dis- 
puting the pre-eminence of Alcidiana, he 
combats Abdelmelec, in order to make him 
renounce his passion and his picture. 

Having possessed himself of this trophy, 
Polexandre now returns to the Canary Islands, 
the declared admirer of Alcidiana. On his 


arrival there he finds that his sister had been 
lately carried off by corsairs. The King of 
Scotland, it is true, was in chase of the ravbh- 
ers, but Polexandre did not conceive that his 
own exertions could, on that account, be dis- 
pensed with. While engaged in the pursuit 
of the pirates, he is driven by a storm into 
the mouth of a river in an unknown island. 
On disembarking, he finds tliat the country 
is delightful, and its inhabitants apparently 
civilized. A sliepherd oflfers to conduct him 
to the nearest habitation : while on their way 
they obser\'e a stag spring forth from a forest 
of cedars and palms, with an arrow in iU 
shoulder. Instantly Polexandre hears the 
sound of a horn, and beholds a chariot drawn 
by four white horses. This conveyance was 
open, and was in shape of a throne. It was 
driven by a beautiful woman, in the garb of 
a nymph, while another, still more resplend- 
ent, and who carried a bow and aiTows, 
occupied the principal seat in this hiyiting 
machine. Though Polexandre enjoyed but a 
transient glance, he discovers, from the resem- 
blance to the portrait, that this is the divine 
Alcidiana. The passion, of which he had 
already felt the first emotions, takes full pos* 
session of his soul, and he already begins to 
make ingenious comparisons between his own 
rituation and that of the wounded stag, and 
mentally reproaches this animal \rith insen- 
ribility in avoiding the transport of being 
pierced by the arrows of Alcidiana. Polex- 
an<lro, accordingly, resolves to remain on the 
island, and to disguise liimself as a shepherd, 
that he might enjoy frequent opportunities 
of beholding the object of his passion. An 
old man, with whom he resided, informs him 
of every thing connected with the history of 
the queen. Among other topics, he mentions 
a pre<liction made soon after her birth, which 
declared that she w‘as liable to the hazard of 
being united to a slave, who was to come from 
the most barbarous nation of Africa, but 
which, at the same time, promised the great- 
est prosperity to the kingdom, if she could 
resolve to accept him for a husband. In order 
^ to avoid the risk of this unworthy alliance, 
jthe princess remained, for the most part, 

I immured in her palace. Polexandre, how- 
I ever, has occasional opportunities of seeing 
I her, and at length enjoys the good fortune of 
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preserving her life wliile she was engaged in 
her favourite amusement of hunting. This 
procures him admission to the palace, and 
his access to the ]>rescnce of the queen is still 
farther facilitated by his suppressing a rel>el* 
liun which had broken out in the island. He 
gradually insinuates himself into her con- 
fidence ; and as she had discovered his rank 
from the rich gifts ho bestowed on her at- 
tendants, she abates somewhat of that haiUeuTy 
which it seems was the distinguishing feature 
in her character. The romance is now occu- 
pied with the struggles that arise between 
this feeling and love, w hich are fully detailed 
in a verj* tiresome chapter, entitled Histoire 
des divers sentimens d'Alcidiane. At length 
Polcxandre leaves the princess, in order to 
recover one of her favourite attendants who 
had been carried off by a Portuguese corsair. 
He soon sails to such a distance as to lose sight 
of the Island of Alcidiana, which had received 
from enchantment the unfortunate property, 
that when once out of view it could never be 
regained. 

The remaining part of the romance is oc- 
cupied w’ith the adventures of Polexandre in 
his fruitless attempts to make this invisible 
territory, end in his extirpation of those dar- 
ing princes who aspired to the love of its 
queen. For this Beauty was beloved by all 
the monarchs on earth : even those who could 
not pretend to her in marriage proclaimed 
themselves her admirers ; and knights, though 
at the extremity of the globe, rigorously 
abstained from looking on any w*oman after 
havingvlewed the portrait of Alcidiana. One 
would think even a princess must bo some- 
what whimsical to take umbrage at such re- 
mote courtship, nevertheless Alcidiana had 
been grievously offended. SJic had been 
shocked that the Khan of Tartary, the Prince 
of Denmark, and the Emperor of Morocco, 
had paid her tlie most distant devotion. To 
ath>rc Alcidiana, though her residence was 
inaccessible, and her w'orshippers at the dis- 
tance of a thousand miles, w*as a deadly 
offence for all but Polexandre. This prince, 
meanwhile, traverses different parts of the 
globe in quest of the Inaccessible Isle, but his 
adventures are chiefly laid in Africa, and 
nearly one half of the romance is occunied 
with Moorish episodes. 


At length Polexandre arrives at a country on 
the banks of the Niger, the monarch of wliich 
w'as w’ont to despatch to the temple of the 
Sun, an annual cargo t»f |>erson8 who were to 
be ranked among tbe slaves of that divinity. 
Polexaiulre begs leave to accompany this 
mission in tbe disguise of a slave, as he knew 
that Alcidiana sent thither a yearly offering. 
By this device he regains the Inaccessible Isle 
in the vessel tliat brought the tribute, and 
which invariably steered the right course by 
enchantment. On his arrival at the island of 
his mistress, he finds it overrun by a Spanish 
army, which had been sent under the Duke 
Medina Sidonia, for the purpose of subjugating 
the Canary Islands \ but the armada having 
been driven on the Inaccessible Isle, the land 
forces had meanwhile attempted its conquest. 
Polexandre, who is at first unknown, gains 
some splendid successes over the Spaniards, 
and a belief is spread through the island that 
the African slave alluded to in the prediction, 
and whose alliance with their princess wras to 
be the forerunner of so much prosperity, had 
at length arrived. The approach of a second 
Spanish fleet, and the increasing dangers of 
the kingdom, induce the inhabitants to insist 
that Alcidiana should fulfil the prophecy. By 
the importunities of her people, she is at 
length forced to fix a day for the performance 
of the nuptial ceremony. Polexandre, to the 
infinite joy of the princess, discovers himself 
at the altar, and the same day witnesses the 
destruction of the Spanish armies, the confla- 
gration of their fleet, and the union of Polex- 
andre with Alcidiana. 

The above is an outline of the chief mate- 
riab of this romance, but the events are 
arranged in a totally different order from that 
in which they have been here related. Like 
the writers of Greek romance, the author, 

In mediu res 

Non lecus ac notos auditorezn npit, 
which makes a great part of his work more 
unintelligible that it would otherwise be, from 
our consequent ignomnee of the circumstances 
and situation of the principal characters, and 
the allusions contained in their tedious con- 
versations. 

A sketch of this romance was first published 
by the author under the title of L'Exil de 
Polexandre. It was afterwards enlarged to 
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its present bulk of five volumes, each of which 
contains about twelve hundred pages, and to 
every volume an adulatory dedication is pre- 
fixed. One of these addresses contains a hint 
of the author having some jwlitical meaning 
in the romance. Tlierc is nothing, however, 
of this sort apparent, except a gencml wish to 
depreciate the character of the Spaniards and 
the lower ordei's of society. 

GomborvilIe,the author of Polcxandre,also 
commenced the story of 

LE JEUNE ALCIDIANE, 

the son of Polexandre and Alcidiana, which 
was subsequently finished by Mad. Gomez. 
Soon after the birth of this prince, a hermit, 
who piqued him^lf on inspiration, revealed 
tliat he was destined to slay his father. The 
romance is occupied with the means adopted 
to prevent the completion of this prediction. 

Qomben ille, besides his Polexandre and Le 
Jeune Alcidiane, is also the author of two ro- 
mances, of no great merit or celebrity, entitled 
Carite^ and Cytheree. 

Of the writers of the description with 
which we are now occupied, Calprenede* is 
certainly the l>est. Tlie French critics are 
divided concerning the superiority of his 
Cleopatra or Cassandra, hut to one or other 
the palm of the heroic romance is unquestion- 1 
ably due. 

CLEOPATRA 

was first published in parts, of which the 
earliest appeared in 104(1, and when com- 
pleted, the whole was printed in twelve vols, 
8vo. The capacity of the author in extend- 
ing his work to such unmerciful length need 
not be wondered at, as it, in fact, comprehends 
three immense, and, in a gi*eat measure, un- 
connected romances, with about half a dozen 
minor stories or episodes, which have little 
relation to the three main histories, or to each 
other. Indeed the plan of the author is nearly 
the some aa if Richardson, instead of formiug 
three novels of his Pamela, Sir C3iarles Oran- 
dison, and Clarissa, hod chosen to intenveave 
them in a single work, giving the name of 

^ Soe Appendix, No, 28. 


any one of them to the whole composition. 
That such a scheme has been completely 
ado])tcd in Uie romance now before us, will 
appear from the following sketch. 

The shades of night had not yet given place 
to the first blushes of day, when the discon- 
solate Tyridates, awakened by his cruel in- 
quietude, and unable to await the approaching 
I night, left his solitary mansion to refresh his 
I languishing frame, and breathe his amorous 
thoughts on the shore of Alexandria. 

After sometime he perceives a great confla- 
gration on the sea, which he concludes must 
proceed from a burning vessel, and he is na- 
tumlly led to compare the flames to those by 
which he is himself consumed. ** Ah, de- 
vouring flames !’* exclaims he, ** ye act your 
part with less power and cruelty than mine. 
If ye be not soon quenched, the materials will 
fail that feed your fury, but the flames find 
in my soul |)crj)etual fuel ; 1 have no hoj>c of 
relief from a contrary element, no prospect of 
the end of such a substance as may ever burn 
without consuirving.” 

This ardent lover continued his rhapsody 
till the approach of light, when he saw coming 
towards land a plank, on which was seated 
the Queen of Ethiopia, with one of her maids 
of honour, while her prime minister was 
swimming behind, and impelling it to tlic 
shore. Tyridates plunged amid tlie waves to 
their assistance, and, bidding the prime mi- 
nister, who was nearly exhausted, proviilc 
for his own security, took his place at the 
plank, by which means all parties arrived safe 
on land. 

The chief of the two ladies resembled Venus, 
newly sprung from the womb of Thetis, and 
would have been mistaken by Tyridates for 
a sea-goddess, had he not seen tlic waves use 
her too rudely to be her subjects. On reach- 
ing shore, the first conceni of the lady was to 
faint, and the waiting-woman, who, as Puff 
says, must always do as her mistress, and 
who on the present occasion had the same 
title to a swoon, instantly fell at her feet. 
When they had recovei*ed, they were con- 
ducted, along with Eteocles, the person wlio 
attended them, to the solitary mansion of 
Tyridates, which stood in the immediate vi- 
cinity. 

After the queen had enjoyed a few hoars 
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of repose, she was waited on by her host, ' 
w'hom she entreated to relate the story of his 
life. Tyridates declared that this would 
oblige him to disclose what he had resolved 
to hold secret as lung as his bi-east would con- 
t'dn it, and that even by the acknowledgment 
of his name, he would incur the danger of 
his life. \V'aving, however, these considera- 
tions, he informed her that he was brother 
to Phraales, King of Parthia. That prince 
ascended the throne by the murder of his 
father, and all the rest of his family, witli 
the exception of Tyridates, who escaped to a 
neighbouring court, and after^vards settled in 
Judaea, whose king, Herod, was the avowed 
enemy of Phraates. The story of Mariamne, 
AS it is related in Josephus, is the basis of the 
adventures of Ty ridates. A coolness subasted 
on the jiart of this ])rincess towards her hus- 
band, as he had recently put to death her 
father Alexander, her uncle Antigonus, her 
two grandfathers, and her brother Aristobulus. : 
Tyridates fell desperately in love with Ma- 
riamne,hut although she preserved her fidelity 
to Herod inviolate, Salome, that monarch’s 
rister, in revenge for an ill-requited affection 
she had conceived for Tyridates, and from 
hatred to Mariamne, instilled the most fatal 
suspicions into the mind of her brother. It 
thus became necessary, both for the safety of 
Mariamne and his own, tliat Tyridates should 
seek refuge in some other country. He had 
fii*st repured to Rome, but as the splendour 
and gaiety of that capital ill accorded with 
the frame of his mind, he had betaken him- 
self to the solitary dwelling w*hich he now 
inhabited. 

In return for this communication, the at- 
ten<lant of the Queen of Ethiopia commences 
the history of the life of his mistress, which 
Is one of the three main stories in the w’ork. 
It relates to her amours with Cssario, son of 
Julius Cssar, and Clco]>atra, who had been 
boUeved dead through the Roman em])irc, but 
liad, in fact, escaped into Ethiopia after the 
^uiii of Marc Antony. 

About this time, Coriolanus, pnnee of Mau- 
jUania, arrived at the mansion of Tyridates, 
and his story may be considered as the prin- 
ct])al one in the romance, as his mistress, 
Cleopatra, gives name to the work. This 
priucp A'os son of the celebrated Juba, and, 


after the death of his father, was educated 
at Rome. There he became enamoui-ed of 
Cleopatra, the daughter of the Queen of Eg>*pt 
and Marc Antony ; hut disgusted by the pre- 
ference which Augustus showed to his rival 
Tiberius, he one day seized an opportunity of 
running his competitor through the body on 
the street, and then fled into Mauritania. He 
there nused a revolt among his father’s sub- 
jects, and having successively defeated the 
Roman commanders who were sent against 
him, was invested by the inhabitants with his 
paternal sovereignty. After his coronation 
he set out incoffnilo for Sicily, where the court 
of Augustus then was, in order to have a private 
intendew with his misti-ess; hut as she re- 
proached him for perfidy, and avoided liis 
presence, instead of receiving him with the 
kindness anticij»atcd, he was, in consequence, 
thrown into a violent fever. Understanding, 
on his recovery, that Cleopatra had accom- 
panied Augustus and his court to Egypt, he 
departed for Alexandria, in order to obtain an 
explanation of her expresrions and conduct. 

The 1‘omance now returns to the Queen of 
Ethiopia, who, during her residence with 
Tyridates, was forcibly carried off by pirates, 
but was afterwards rescued by Cornelius Giillus, 
the prefect of Egj'pt, and conducted to Alex- 
andria. In the palace of the prefect she met 
with Elisa, who was daughter of Phraates, 
King of Paiihia, and, like herself, liad been 
delivered by a Roman vessel from pirateN. 
The story of Elisa, and her lover Artabanus, 
a young adventurer, who afterwards proves to 
he the son of the great Pomj>ey, is the thin! 
grand narrative of tins production. Artabanus 
is the most warlike and most amorous of all 
the heroes of romance, and for the sake of Eli^a 
he conquers for her father immense empires 
in Asia, almost by hie individual prowess. 

It is impossible to follow the princes and 
princesses through the various adventures and 
vicissitudes they encounter ; sufiice it to say, 
that at length they are all safely assembled at 
Alexandria, where Augustus also arrives with 
his court, and a reconciliation takes place be- 
tween Coriolanus and Cleopatra. The designs 
of the emperor to obtain the Princcijs Elisa 
for his favourite Agrippa, and CIcopatm for 
Tiberius, to the prejudice of Artahan and 
I Coriolanus, induce these lovers to excite an 
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insurrection against the Roman power. They 
storm the castle of Alexandria, but are there 
liesieged by Augustus, and soon reduced to 
extremity. The emperor, however, terrified 
by a menacing apparition of Julius Ctrsar, 
whicli about this time had unexpectedly ap- 
]>ea]*ed to him, consents to pardon the princes, 
and unites them to the objects of their affec- 
tions. 

This conclusion of the romance is as un- 
satisfactory as any conclusion of such a work 
could be. We are vexed tliat the principal 
characters should owe their lives and happiness 
to the bounty of a capricious tyrant, by whom 
they had been previously persecuted. Had 
they forced him to agree to terms, or made 
their escape from his power, the winding up 
of the whole would have been infinitely more 
agreeable. The great fault, however, of the 
romance, is the prodigious number of insulated 
histories, which prevent the attention or inte- 
rest from fixing on any one object. Cleopatra 
is different from all heroic romances in this, 
that the others have one leading story, and 
A number of episodes ; but in the work with 
which we have just been engaged, though 
there is no want of episodes, there are three 
main stories, which have no intimate connex- 
ion with each other, and which chum an equal 
share of the reader's attention. Indeed, that 
part of the romance which relates to the 
adventures of the nominal heroine, is neither 
the longest nor best managed part of the work. 
Her lover Is a less interesting character than 
either Artaban or Ccsario : he stal>s his rival 
on the street, excites his fatlier's subjects to 
revolt, and then abandons them to the mercy 
of the Romans. 

In the innumerable stories of w*hich the 
romance U com)>ounded, there is, I think, but 
little variety. Thus in all of them incom- 
parable princes are eternally enamoured of 
divine princesses, to whom they pay a similar 
species of adoration, and for whose sake they 
perform similar exploits. In the character 
of the heroines there is little discrimination. 
The only distinction is in the si>ecies of per- 
sonal perfection attributed to each of them ; 
thus the majestic graces of the Ethiopian 
princess are contrasted aith the softer charms 
of Elisa. The vast number of lovers attached 
to every one of the heroines fatigues the 


attention and perplexes the story. Besides 
inferior slaves, each of the chief female charac- 
ters has three or four important and passionate 
admirers. Cleopatra Ls beloved by Tiberius, 
Coriolanus, and Arfaxus. Candace, the Ethio- 
jmm queen, by Ctesario, Tyribasus, Callus, 
and the pirate Zenodorus. Elisa, by Artaban, 
Tigranes, and Agrippa. 

Of this romance the basis is historical, but 
few of the incidents arc consistent with his- 
torical truth. Yet they do not revolt the 
credence of the reader, because they are not 
in contradiction to known historical facts, and 
ai-e such as might have occurred without being 
noticed in the authentic chronicles of the pe- 
riod. We can easily conceive that Ciesario, 
instead of being murdered, as was intended by 
his enemies, had escaped into Ethiopia, and 
that Poinpey had a posthumous son, who 
served iu the army of an Asiatic monarch. 
The revolt in Mauritania, however, and the 
coronation of Coriolanus by his father’s sul)- 
jects, is an exception to this remark. It is 
well known that the son of Juba owed his 
elevation to the favour of Augustus, and hence 
the event recorded in the romance is instantly 
rejected as absurd and fictitious. 

The speeches and dialogues, though often 
prolix, frequently rise to eloquence, and paint 
in admirable language the emotions of dig- 
nity and tenderness. The sentiments are not 
numerous, and are generally far-fetched and 
exaggerated. 

Cleopatra, like most of the other heroic 
romances of this period, has given rise to 
several English dramas, as The Young King, 
by Mrs Behn ; Oloriana, or the Court of Au- 
gustus Ca;8ar, by Lee ; and several others, 
all which partake of the fustian and forced 
elevation of the work from which they are 
derived. 

Calprenede, the author of Cleo]iatra, also 
wrote 

CASSANDIU, 

a romance which possesses nearly similar 
beauties and defects with his former pro- 
duction. 

In this work we are informed that on the 
banks of the river Euphrates, not many miles 
from Babylon, two strangers alighted from 
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their horses. He who, by the richness of his 
arms, and the rcs{>ect the oilier bore him, ap- 
I>eared to be the master, commences the busi- 
ness of the romance by lying down upon the 
grass, and buiydng all dU<|uieta that troubled 
him In a profound sleep. From this state of 
forgetfulness be is roused by the clang of 
arms, occasioned by a combat between two 
knights. He interposes his good offices by | 
BuccessiTely attacking tlie combatants, one of ; 
whom at length makes his escape. The black 
arms and sable plume of him who remains, 
witnessed the grief that was in his heart, but 
our mediator was ignorant of bis name and 
the cause of his discontent, till he declared 
that he was the unfortunate Lycimachus, and 
that the person whom he had so recently 
combated was Perdiccas, the murderer of 
the fair Statira, widow of Alexander the Great, 
and of her uster the divine Parisatis. On 
hearing this intelligence, the person to whom 
it was communicated instantly fell on his 
sword, whence Lycimachus conjectured that 
he took a peculiar Interest in the fate of one 
or other of these beauties. The wound, how- 
ever, not proving mortal, be is carried to the 
house of one Polemon, in the neighbourhood, 
and, while recovering at leisure, his stjuire 
agrees to favour Lycimachus with the det^l 
of his master's adventures. His name w'as 
Orooudates, and his birth the most illustrious 
in the world, as be was the only son of the 
great King of Scythia. A mortal enmity and 
]>erpetual warfare subsisted between that so- 
vereign and Darius. In one of these wars, of: 
which the seat was on the Araxis, Prince 
Oroondates, who was then entering on his 
military career, made a nightly excursion, 
with a few chosen friends, into the Persian 
camp, and having entered a tent, beheld, by 
the light of a thousand tapers, a troop of 
ladies, among whom were the Great Queen 
and Statira, who was daughter of Darius, and : 
the most perfect workmanship of the gods. | 
'Jlie prince retired with protestations of re-j 
fpect, but carried away with him a love, which 
induced him, when the annics retired into 
winter quarters, to repair in disguise, and under 
the assumed name of Orontes, to the court of 
Persepolis, “ where she,” says the romance, 
** who had channed him in a slight field habit, 
by the light of a few torches in the terrors of 


night, and apprehensions of captivity, now 
appeared in broad day, covered with jewels, 
and seated on a stately throne, all glorious 
and triumphant.” The pretended Orontes 
was treated with much kindness by the Per- 
sian monarch, with the warmest friendship by 
his son Arta.\erxes, but w*ith much severity 
by the princess Statira, and with a partiality 
he did not covet, by her cousin Roxana. 

Intelligence now arrived of the Scythian 
invasion, and the approach of Alexander to 
the Granicus. It wiis resolved in the cabinet 
of Persepolis, that the latter should be opposed 
by the king in person, and that Artaxerxes, 
assisted by experienced commanders, should 
repel the inroad of the Scythians. Oroondates 
now revealed his real name and quality to 
Artaxerxes and the Princess Statira, by whom 
his suit was now more patiently listened to, 
and, preferring the interests of his love to 
those of his country, he resolved to accom- 
pany and aid Artaxerxes in the ensuing cam- 
j paign. In return, Artaxerxes could not do 
less than spare the Scythians in the ensuing 
battle ; and he, in consequence, repelled an 
attack 80 feebly, that he was overpowered, 
and believed dead by Oroondates, who, having 
beeiv cured of the ten wounds ho had receivetl 
in this combat, and the Scythians having 
drawn off their forces, returned to Persia, to 
serve Darius in his wars against Alexander — 
contests well htted to become the subject of 
romance. The overthrow of the Persian 
empire is the most magnificent subversion 
recorded in the annals of history. The mo- 
naK‘hy of Alexander had been siilit into 
insignificance before it was destroyed, and the 
Roman power bad melted to a shadow before 
it entirely disappeared ; but Darius full “ from 
his high estate” when the throne of Cyrus 
shone with undiminUbed lustre. There is 
something, too, so august in the Persian name, 
sometliing so chivalrous in the character of 
Alexander, and so miraculous in his exploits, 
that the w*hole is calculated forcibly to awaken 
those sentiments of admiration, w’liich it is a 
i chief object of ficrion and romance to inspire. 
I We have a splendid description previous to 
the battle of Issue of the Persum anuy, of 
which the materiel consisted of the sacred hre, 
home on silver altars by three hundred and 
sixt^'-hve magi, clothed in purple robes^the 
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carof Jupiter and the Horse of tlieSun — golden 
chariots which conveyed the queen and prin- 
cesses, and the Annainaxa of the royal house- 
hold. Previous to the battle, Danus addi-eascd 
Ills army in an animated harangue ; in wluch 
he conjured them by their household gods, 
by the eternal fire carried on their altars, by 
the light of the sun and memory of Cyrus, to 
save the name and nation of the Persians from 
utter ruin and infamy, and to leave that glory 
to their posterity which they liad received 
entire from their ancestors. The romance is 
now occupied with the events of the cam- 
paign, the stratagems resorted to by Oroon- 
dates to obtain inteiTiews with Statiia after 
her captivity, and the jealousy excited in her 
breast, and in tliat of her lover, by the arti- 
fices of Roxana. 

After the death of Darius, Oroondates re- 
turned to Scythia, where, on account of his 
treason, he was imprisoned by his father, and 
tlio chief administration of afiairs entnisted 
to a stranger, called Arsaces, a young man of 
unknown birth, but of distinguished wisdom 
and valour. Arsaces, liowever, having fallen 
into disgrace, Oroondates, at the end of two 
years, was released, and appointed to command | 
an army, which was destined to re]>el an inroad ; 
of the Macedonians. This expedition was erni- - 
nently successful, and, among the Greek pri- , 
soners, Oroondates discovered an eunuch, 
the confidant of Statirn, who removed all his' 
former 8us)>icions as to tlie fidelity of tliat 
princess, but informed him, that while im- ! 
pressed with a conviction of his inconstancy,’ 
she had accepted the hand of Alexander. On j 
receiving this information, the Scythian prince | 
set out for Susa, where he had an interview ^ 
and explanation with liis mistress. Thence 
he deported for Babylon, where Alexander! 
then held his court, in onler to forec him, by ! 
angle combat, to resign Statira; and on hist 
journey to that city he had met with Lysi-I 
machus on the banks of the Kiiphrates, osl 
related in the beginning of tliis romance. I 

Lysimachns now commences the recital of 
his adventures, which, besides his warlike i 
exploits in the service of Alexander, consist 
of his love for Parisatis, the sister of Statira ; 
his rivalship with llepbcstitm, who obtained 
the princess by the interest of Alexander ; the I 
Tnewal of his hones subseouent to the death I 


of that favourite; and Ids pursuit of Perdiccag 
(by wlioni he imagined the Pereian princesses 
had been destroyed), till the period when his 
coml>at witli that tiaitorhad been interrupted 
l>y Oroondates. 

Thalestris, Queen of the Amazons, being at 
this time in search of a fugitive lover, wh<»so 
delicacy had been wounded by her well-known 
embassy to Alexander, also arrives on tlie 
banks of the Eu]>hmtes,aiid prefaces the nar- 
! rative of her adventures by a recapitulation 
of tlie Amazonian history from the time of 
the Trejan war. 

Berenice, the sister of Oroondates, wlio had 
been carried off by Ai*sacoines, one of her 
fatlier’s courtiers, is rescued by her brother 
from the jKiwer of this forward lover about 
the same period, and conducted to the royal 
receptacle on the banks of the Euphrates. 

On the first arrival of Oroondates at the 
house of Polemon, two young women, in 
simple habits, who were calle<l Cassandra and 
Euridice, resided in that habitation, but had 
8ubsc<iuently disappeared. They were mis- 
taken for common boarders by the princes ; 
and their presence and departure excited no 
I>eculiar interest, till the arrival of a confi- 
dant of tlie Persian family, who came to ac- 
quaint Oroondates that the former of these 
ladies was the stately Statira, and the latter 
tlie jieerlcss Parisatis. The names of Ciissan- 
dra and Euridice, which they assumed, were 
those they had home while in a private sta- 
tion, hut which they had changed when their 
father mounted the throne of Persia, for tlie 
more regal appellations of Statira and Parisa- 
tis. These princesses had not, as was believed, 
fallen victims to the fury of Roxana and 
Peixliccaa, but had been preseiwed by a stra- 
tagem of that general, who was enamoured 
of Statira, from the rage of Roxana ; they had 
been secreted I>y liim in tlic house of Pole- 
mon, but hail afterwards been earned away 
by his ordera, on jirctcnce of a regard to 
their sifcty, before they could obtain an op- 
portunity of disclosing their real quality to 
Oroondates. 

Fur the deliverance of these princesses, pre- 
parations are now made by Oroondates, Ly.**!- 
machus, and their adherents, against the jmrty 
of Roxana and Perdiccas. In this contest, 
the chief support of the eueniy was Arsaces. 
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At lcn«t]j, however, this commander U bc- 
vercly woumled in single combat with Oroon- 
dAtc)4, and brought prisoner to the camp, 
where, duiing his recovery from hU wound, 
he is discovei'cd to be no other than Artax- 
erxes, Piince of Persia, who was believed by 
Oi*oondates and the rest of the world to hav^ 
perished in the battle with the Scythians. 
The adventui*es of Artaxerxes, wliich occupy 
a gi*eat part of the romance, have too close a 
resemblance to those of the principal charac- 
ter. He had only fainted from loss of blood, 
and Itis life had been saved by a noble Scy> 
thian. After he had been cured of his 
wounds, he fell in love with Borcnico, Prin- 
cess of Scythia. On account of the hostility 
of his family to that of his mistress, he as- 
sumed the name of Arsaces, and under this 
ap)>cl)ation he had pci-formed distinguished 
servdees for her country, while his father’s 
empire was subjugated by Alexander. The 
princess at length l)eing carried off by that 
lover, from whose violence lier brother had 
rescued her, Areaccs set out in quest of his 
mistress. In the neighbourhood of Babylon 
he learned that Berenice was detained in the 
camp of Lysimachus, and not knowing that 
her brother (w’ho at this time did not bear 
the name of Oroondates) was there also, he 
had naturally enough associated himself to 
the party of Perdiccas. Now, however, he 
feels eager to co-operate with dearer friends, 
who, animateil hy this assistance, pi*oceed to 
the Assault of Babylon, where they under- 
stand that the Persian princesses are confined. 
In the hi'st attack OixK>ndate8is unfortunately 
taken prisoner. Peiriiccas requires that he 
should be put to death, in order to aid his 
suit with Statira. Tliis is opposed by Roxana, 
w'ho demands, for similar reasons, tliat Statira 
should be sacrihcod ; an internal commotion 
arises betw'een their partisans, and the besieg- 
ing anny, availing itself of this dissension, 
bui'sts into Babylon, discomfits both parties, 
and rescues the Scythian hero and Persian 
princess in the very crisis of their fate. Ly- 
limachus is united to Pariaatis. Oi'oondates, 
accompanied by his divine Statira, departs 
for Scythia, to tlie throne of which he liad 
succeeded by the recent demise of his father. 
The Pei-sian prince, renouncing for ever the 
name of Artaxerxes, espouses Berenice under 


that of Arsaces : being subsequently assisted 
with forces from his brother-in-law, he con- 
quered many provinces, and became tliat great 
Arsaces who founded the empire of tiie Par- 
tliians. 

Rousseau informs us, in his Confessions, 
that in his boyhood much time w*as devoted 
by him to the perusal of heroic romance. He 
acknowledges that he and his father used to 
sit up during night poring over the adven- 
tures of Orooiidates, till w'orned by the chirp- 
ing of the sw’allows at their window* of the 
j approach of day. Accordingly, many inci- 
r dents of the Heloisc may be tmeed in these 
romances. Thus in the Cassandi-a, with which 
we have been last engaged, there may be 
found the origin of tliat part of the Huluise, 
where St Preux, while his mistress lies ill of 
the small-pox, glides into the room, and a|>- 
prosches the bed, that he too may jiartake of 
the infection and danger. Julia, w’hen she 
recovers, is impi’essed w'Uh a confused idea of 
having seen him, but w'hether in a vision or 
in reality she cannot determine. 

Calprencde, w*ho wrote Cassandra, is also 
author of tlie romance of 

PHARAMOXD, 

which turns on the love of that founder of 
the French monarchy, for the beautiful Roso- 
monde, daughter of the King of the Cimbrians, 
and the cruel necessity to which he saw* him- 
self reduced, of defending Ms dominions from 
her invasions, and those formidable rivals she 
had rused up against him, who were ena- 
moured of her beauty, or ambitious of the 
Cimbrian throne. 

In this hostility she long, but unwillingly, 
persevered, on a scruple of conscience, as it 
had been enjoined her on his death-bed by her 
father, w ho w*as the mortal enemy of Phara- 
mond ; but she is at length pacified, on its 
being discovered that tliat monarch was not, 
as supposed, the murderer of her brother — a 
belief which formed the chief cause of enmity. 

Lee’s tragedy of Theodosius, or the Force 
of Love, is taken from the romance of Phara- 
mond. The story of Varanes, which forms 
the chief plot of that drama, may be found in 
the third book of the third part. 

The whole romance, however, w*hich bean 
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the title of Pharamonc], \s not the work of 
Calprenede : He only wrote tlie seven 6rst 
volumes, the remaining' five having been added 
by Pierre de Vaumoricre, who was also author 
of several romances of his own, as I^e Grand 
Bidpion, which is reckoned the best of his 
j)roduction9. 

It is no dpubt extraordinary, that such 
tedious and fantastic compositions as the ro- 
mances of Gomberville and Calprenede should 
have attained the popularity tliey so long 
enjoyed ; but while readers could be procured, 
we cannot wonder that authors were will- 
ing to persist in tliis species of writing ; for, 
as Dr Johnson has remarked, when a man 
by practice had gained some fluency of lan- 
guage, he had no farther care than to retire 
to hU closet, let loose Ids invention, and heat 
his miud with incredibilities. A book was 
thus produced without the toil of study, with- 
out knowledge of nature, or acquaintance with 
Ufe." 

The most voluminous writer of heroic ro- 
mance is Madame Scuderi,' of whose numerous 
productions the earliest is 

IBRAniM, OU LTLLUSTRE BASSA, 

first published in 1G35. The hero of this 
romance was grand vizier to Solyman the 
Magnificent. In his youth he had been ena- 
moured of the princess of Monaco, but, over- 
whelmed with grief by a false report of her 
infidelity, be had abandoned Genoa, his native 
country, and having travelled through Ger-' 
many, embarked on the Baltic Sea to seek an 
honourable death in the ware of Sweden. This 
design met with an interruption which no one 
could have anticipated — he was captured by 
the Dey of Algiers, who liappened to be cruis- 
ing in the Baltic in person ! In recompence, 
however, of this disaster, his subsequent good 
fortune was equally improbable ; for having 
been sold os a slave at Constantinople, and 
condemned to death on account of an attempt 
to recover his fi-eedom, the daughter of Soly- 
man happened to be at her window to witness 
the execution, and being struck with the ap- 
pearance of the prisoner, not only procured 
his pardon, but introduced him to her father, 


1 See Aopendix, No. 29. 


who, after conversing a long while on paint- 
ing, iimtiiematies, and music, appointed him 
Grand Vizier. In thiscapacity he vanquished 
theSophy of Persia, and made prodigious havoc 
among the rel>eUious Calenders of NatoHa. At 
length, however, having leanied that the ru- 
mour concerning tlie inconstancy of the prin- 
cess was without foundation, he returned to 
Italy, and offerc«l the proper apologies to liis 
mistress ; but, as he had only a short leave of 
absence, he again repaired to Constantinople. 
Thither he is shortly aftenvards followed by 
the princess, of whom Solyman at first sight 
becomes so deej>ly enamoured, that soon after 
her arrival, the alternative is proposed to her 
of witnessing the execution of Ibrahim, or 
complying with the desires of the sultan. In 
this dilemma, the lovers secretly hire a vessel 
and sail from Constantinople. Their flight, 
however, is speedily discovered ; they are 
pureued, overtaken, and brought back. The 
sultan now resolves to inflict lx)th the punish- 
ments of which he had formerly left an option ; 
the princess is condemned to the seraglio, and 
I Ibrahim receives a visit from the mutes. Sud- 
jdenly, however, Solyman recollects liavingon 
some occasion sworn that, during his life and 
reign, Ibrahim should not suffer a violent 
death. On this point of conscience tlie Grand 
Seignior consults the mufti, who being a man 
plein d'e^prit ct de finesse^ as it is said in the 
romance, suggests, that os sleep is a species 
of death, the grand vizier might be strangled 
without scruple during the slumbers of the 
sultan. 

At an early period of the evening, Solyman 
went to bed with a fixed design of falling 
asleep, but spite of all his efforts he continued 
wakeful during the whole night, and, liaving 
thus time for reflection, he began to suspect 
that the mufti's interpretation of his oath was 
less sound than ingenious. Tlie lovers were 
accordingly pardoned, and a few days after 
were shipped off for Genoa, loaded with pre- 
sents from the emperor. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous tlian the 
conclusion of this romance, particularly tlie 
decision of the mufti, and the somniferous at- 
tempts of his master. The sudden revolution^ 
too, in the mind of the latter, by which alone 
I the lovers are saved, is produced by no ade- 
quate cause and is neither natural nor inge- 
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nious. Tlic whole romance is loaded with 
tedious descriptions of the interior of Turkish 
and Italian j»alaccs, which has given rise to 
the remark of Boileau, that when one of Mad. 
Sciideri’s cliaracters enters a house, she will 
not permit him to leave it till she has given 
an iu>;entory of tho furniture. An English 
tragedy, entitled Ibnhim, or the Illustrious 
Ba^, is founded on tiiis romance. It was 
written by Elkanah Settle, and printed in 
1677. 

No hero of antiquity has been so much 
disfigured as Cyrus by romance. Ramsay, 
we have already seen, has painted him as a 
pedantic politician. The picture represented 
in the 

ARTAMEXES, OU LE GRAND CYRUS, 

of Mad. Scuderi, bears still less resemblance 
to the hero of Herodotus, the sage of Xeno- 
phon, or the king announced by the Hebrew 
prophets. The romance of which the Persian 
monarch is the principal character, is the 
second written by Mad. Scuderi, and, like 
Ibrahim, passed on its first publication under 
the name of her brother. 

Astyages, King of Media, perplexed by the 
disastrous hon»cope of his grandchild Cyrus, 
ordered liim to be exposed on a desert moun- 
tain. Being preserved, however, and brought 
up by a shepherd, he soon distinguished him- 
self among his companions, over w'hom he 
exerted a sort of regal authority. By the 
confession of the shepherd, it was discovered 
that his foundling is the grandson of Astyages ; 
hot the magi being clearly of opinion that the 
sway he assumed over his companions, was 
the royal usurpation portended by the planets, 
Cyrus was sent for to court, and in this portion 
of the romance some babyish anecdotes are re- 
lated in the manner of Xenophon. 

The constellations again became malignant, 
and Cyrus w^as banished to Persia. From 
tliis country he set out on his travels, bearing 
the assum^ name of Artamenes, and under 
this appellation visited different towns of 
Greece, particularly Corinth, where he wasl 
magnificently entertained by the sage Peri- 
ander and his mother. On his return to Asia 
he passed into Cappadocia, over which his 
uo'^le Cyaxares, son of Astyages, then reigned 


in right of his queen. As this monarch, like 
his father, was understood to liave a supersti- 
tious terror for Cyrus, the young prince was 
obliged to appear incognito. It was in a 
temple of Sinope, tho capital of Cappadocia, 
that he first beheld Mandane, the daughter of 
Cyaxares, and heroine of the romance, who 
came with her father and his magi to return 
thanks for the denuse of Cyrus, who had been 
believed dead since his departure from Persia. 
Although engaged in this ungracious office, 
Cyrus became deeply enamourod of the prin- 
cess, or, as the romance expresses it, was 
amorously blasted by her divine apparition. 

Cyrus was thus induced to offer his ser- 
vices to Cyaxares, in the contest in which 
he w*as then engaged with the King of Pontus, 
who had declared war, because he was refused 
the Princess Mandane in marriage. A soldier 
of fortune, called Philidaspes, but who after- 
wards proves to be the King of Assyria, also 
served in the Cappadocian array. He, too, 
was in love with Mandane, and between this 
adventurer and Artamenes there was a per- 
petual rivalship of love and glory. 

Meanwhile, intelligence arrived from old 
Astyages, that, in order to preclude all chance 
of the Persian family ever mounting the 
throne of Media, he had resolved again to 
marry, and tliat on reflection, the only suit- 
able alliance appeared to him to be Tlmmyris, 
Queen of Scythia. Artamenes is desjmtched 
by Cyaxares on an embassy, to propitiate this 
northern potentate. On his arrival, the queen 
unfortunately falls in love with him, which 
defeats tho object of his mission, aud he with 
difficulty escapes from her bauds. He finds, 
on returning to Capi>adocia, that hU rival, 
the King of Ass^Tia, had succeeded in carr^’- 
ing off Mandane, and had conveyed her to 
Babylon. Artamenes is placed at the head 
of the Cappadocian army, and inarches against 
the capital of Assyria. The town is speedily 
invested, but when it is on the point of being 
captured, the king privately escajxjs, and, 
taking Mandane along with him, shuts him- 
self up in Sinope. Thither Artamenes marches 
with his army, but on arriving before i'.s 
walls, he finds the city a prey to the flamea 
Artamenes on seeing this, begins to expostuU^*^ 
with his gods, taxing them in pretty roun I 
terms with cruelty and injastice. The cir- 
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cumstances were, no doubt, perplcxinjy, but 
Acarcely such as to justify the absurdity aud I 
Incoherence manifested in his long declauta- 
tion. At length, however, he derives much 
consolation by reflecting, that if he rush amid 
the flames, his ashes will be mingled with 
tliose of his adored princess; a comniixtion 
w'hich, considering the extent of the confla< 
gration, was more to be desired than exjwcted. 
One of his prime counsellors perceiving that 
he stood in need of advice, now gives it as his 
opinion, that it would be most exjicdicnt to 
proceed in the very same manner they would 
do if the town were not on fire. The greater 
part of the army is accordingly consumed or 
crushed by the falling houses, but Cyrus him- 
self reaches the tower where he supposed 
^landane to be confined. Here he discovers 
the King of Assyria, but Mandane had been 
carried off in the confusion by one of the con- 
fidants of that prince. The rivals agree for 
the present to postpone their difference, and 
unite to recover Mandane. The subsequent 
part of the romance is occupied with their | 
pursuit, and their mutual attempts to rescue j 
the princess from her old lover, the King of 
Poutus, under whose power she had fallen. 
We have also the history of the jealousy of 
Mandane, and the letters that pass from the 
unfortunate Mandane to the unfaitliful Cyrus, 
and from tlie uuliappy Cyrus to the unjust 
Mandane. 

At length Cyrus succeeds in rescuing his 
mistress from the King of Pontus, and, as the 
Assyrian monarch was slain in tlie coarse of 
the war, he lias no longer a rival to dread : 
his grandfather and uncle having also laid 
aside their su]>or8titlous ten'ors, he finally 
espouses tlie Princess Mandane at Ecbatana, | 
the capital of Media. I 

Tlie cpiso«lcs in this romance are very nu- j 
mcrous, and consist of the stories of those | 
princes who are engaged as auxiliaries on the 
bide of Cyrus or the King of Pontus. This is 
the romance which has been chiefly ridiculed 
in BoLleau's I^s llcros do Roman. Diogenes 
addressing Pluto, says, “ Diiicz vous pourquoi 
Cyrus a tant conquis de provinces et ravage 
plus dc la moitic du mondc? C'est que e'etoit 
un prince ambitieux. Point de tout ; e'est 
qu'il vouloit delivrer sa princessc qui avoit ete 
onlcvcc — Et save* vous combicn ellc a et^ 
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enlcvee de fois? Non. Iluit fois — roila une 
I beaute qui a passe par bien des mmns.** 

CLELIE HISTOIRE ROMAINE 

is a romance also written by Mad. Scuderi, 
though it was originally published under the 
name of her brother. It consists of ten vob. 
8vo, of about eight huudred pages each, and 
was printed at Paris in 1656. 

Tliia work enjoyed for some time consider- 
able reputation, but has finally acquii*ed, and 
t>erhaps has deserved, the character of being 
the most tiresome of all the tedious produc- 
tions of its author. It comprelicnds fewer 
incidents than the others, and more detail 
relating to the heart, and is filled with those 
far-fetched sentiments so much in fashion in 
the early age of I^ewis XIV. 

But what has chiefly excited ridicule in this 
romance, is the Carte du pays de Tendre pre- 
fixed : in the map of this imaginary land, 
there U laid down the river D'lnclination, on 
j the right bank of which are situated the vil- 
I lages of JolU and Epitres Galantes ; and 
on the left those of Complaisance, Petits solus 
and Assiduites. Farther in the country are 
the cottages of Legert^ and Otiblt, with the 
Lake Indifference. By one route we arc led 
to tlie district of Desertion and Perfidie, but 
by sailing down the stream we arrive at the 
towns Tendre sur Estime, Tendre sur Incli- 
nation, &c. 

The action of this romance is placed in the 
early ages of Roman history, and the heroine 
is that Clclia who escaped from the pow'er of 
Porsenna, by swimming across the Tiber. 
Aronce, the son of that monarch is the fa- 
voui'ed lover of Clclia, and his rivals are a 
young Roman, called Horace, King Tarquin, 
and his son Sextus. A great part of the 
romance is occupied with an account of the 
expulsion of the royal house, and the siege of 
Rome undertaken by the exiled family and 
their allies. During tlie continuance uf tbo 
siege, Clelia resided in a secure place in the 
vicinity of the town, along with oUier Roman 
ladies, whose society was greatly enlivened 
by the arrival of Anacreon, who was escort- 
ing two ladies on their w'ay to consult the 
oracle of Praeneste : though upwards of sixty 
years of age, the Greek poet was still gay and 
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and entertained the party as much 
hy his conversation as his Jolu vers. The ro- 
mance terminates with the conclusion of a 
separate peace between the Romans and Por- , 
senna, and tlie union of Clclia wnth his son 
Aronce. ■ 

It is hut a small part of the romance, how- 1 
ever, whicli is occupied with what is meant as 
the principal subject j the great proportion of 
these cumbrous volumes is filled with epi- 
sodes, which are for the most part love-stories, 
tedious, uninteresting, and involved. It is 
well known, that in the characters introduced 
in these, Madame Scuderi has attempted to 
delineate many of her contemj>orarie«. Ac- 
cordingly, Brutus has been represented as a 
spark, and Lucretia as a coquette. One of 
the earliest episodes is tlmt of Brutus and 
Lucretia, w’ho carry on a sentimental intrigue, 
in tlie course of whicli Brutus a4ldn«scs many 
love verses to his mistress, among which are 
the following ; — 

*♦ Quand vorrai Je co que 3 * adore ' 

Erinirrr ees aimnUlcs lieux ; 

O doux momens— momens precteux, 

Ne rcvieniircz vouti point encore— 

Holas ! (le P uno a P nutre Aarnre, 

A peine ai Jo fenu^ les ycnx/* &c. 

But, if in this masquerade we cannot dis- 
cover the age of Tarquin, we receive some 
knowledge concerning the manners and cha- 
racters of that of Mad. Scuderi. In the 
fraternity of wise Syracusans she has painted 
the gentlemen of Port Royal, and particularly 
under the name of Timanto, has exhibited M. 
Amauld d’Andilly, one of the cluef orna- 
ments of that learned society. Alcandre is 
liouis XIV., then only about eighteen years 
of age, of whom she has dra>vn a flattering 
portrait. Scaurus and Lirianc, who come to 
consult the omclo of Praencste, are intended 
for the celebrated Monsieur, and still more 
celebrated Miulame Scarron. In Damo, the 
daughter of Pythagoras, who undertook the 
education of Brutus, she has painted Ninon 
I/Enclos, who instructed in gallantry the 
young noblemen who frequented her brilliant 
society. Finally, she has described herself in 
the portrait of Arricidie, who delighted more 
by the beauties of her mind tlum by tlie 
channs of her person. This incongruous plan 
of taking personages from ancient historv and 


attributing to them manners and sentiments 
of modern refinement, especially with regard 
to the passion of love, is rej»eatedly censured 
and ridiculed by Roileau iu his Art Poe- 
tique : — 

Gardez done do donnor, ainri quo dans Clelie, 

L’oir ct P esprit PrnnqoU a Pantiquo Italic ; 

Kt sous dos noms Romains faisant notre portrait, 

Peindre Caton galant et Drutus damerct. 

The romance of 

ALMAHIDE, 

also hy Mad. Scuderi, is founded on the dis- 
sensions of the ZegrU and Abencerrages, and 
opens with an account of a civil broil between 
these factions in the streets of Granada. The 
cout^t was beheld from the summit of a 
tower, by Roderic de Narva, a Sjwinish general, 
who liad been taken prisoner by the Moors, 
and Fernand de SolU(a slave of Queen Alma- 
hide), who, at the reque-st of the Christian 
chief, related to him the history of the court 
of Granada. 

On the birth of Almahide, the reigning 
(jueen, an Arabian astrologer predicted that 
she would be happy and unfortunate, at once a 
imud and a married woman, the wife of a king 
and a slave, and a variety of similar conun- 
drums. In order tliat she might avoid this 
inconsistent destiny, her father Morayzel sent 
her to Algiers, under care of the astrologer, 
who must have been the person of all others 
most interested in its fulfilment. After a 
number of adventures she was urrecked on 
the coast of Andalusia, and was received iu 
the palace of the Duke of Medina Sdonia, 
where a reciprocal attachment arose between 
her and Ponce de Leon, son of that nobleman, 
and she soon after won the afFections of the 
Manjuis of Monteinayor, heir of the Duke 
dTnfantada. 

At length tlie parents of Almahide, leaniing 
that she was in tiic palace of Medina Sidonio, 
sent to reclaim her, and she was accordingly 
delivero<l uj> to them. Ponce de Leon followed 
her to Granada, in the garb of a slave : in that 
disguise he got himself sold to Morayzel, the 
father of Almaliidc, who presented him to 
that lady. A similar stmtagem was adopteil 
hy her other Spanish lover, who allowed him- 
self to be taken piisuner in a bkirmibh with 
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the Moors, commanded by Morayzcl, who 
ordered him to be conducted to Granada, and 
presented likewise as au attendant to his 
daughter. 

The dissensions w'hich arose between the 
two lovers thus placed around the person of 
their mistress, are I'cstroined by the prudence 
aud teni{>er of Alinahide, but each watches 
in secret aii opportunity of supplanting his 
rival. 

Meanwhile Doaudilin, King of Granada, be- 
held his empire a prey to the factions of the ^ 
Zegris and Abeucerrages. As the monarch 
was of the former tribe, it was judged advis- 
able, in order to heal the dissensions, that he 
should choose a (pieen from among the latter. 
Unfortunately he was so deeply enamoured 
of Miiiam, a woman of low biilli, wlioni it 
would have been unsuitable to have rmsed to 
the regal dignity, that he refused to offend 
her by espousing anotlier. In these circum- 
stances, Almalnde was requested to impose 
on the public, by performing for a season the 
ejcterior offices of queen. She readily con- 
sented to execute a part in this plan ; but she 
had scarcely enterad on the public performance 
of royalty, when the king fell in love with her 
pseudo majesty, aud unexpectedly proposed 
tliat she should not confine herself to the 
discliargc of the ostensible duties of her »tua- 
tiun. Tills important cliange in the original 
stipulation was resisted by Almahide, on the 
ground that her heart was already engaged to 
anotlier, and the romance terminates \>'ith an 
account of some ineffectual stratagems, on the 
|tart of the king, to discover for whose sake 
Almahide rejected a more ample participation 
in the cares of royalty. 

It will be perceived that the romance is left 
incomplete, and the of which an abstract 
has been given, though published in eight 
voluuies 8vo, can only be regarded aa a sort 
of introductory chapter to the adventures that 
were intended to follow'. 

Mathilde d'Aguilar, the last romance of 
Mad. Scuderi, is also a Spanish story, and is 
]iartly founded on the contests between the 
Christians and Moors. 

Of the analogies that subsist betw'een all 
the departments of Belles Lett res, none arc 
more close than those of romance and the 
diama. Accordingly, os the Italian tales sup- 


plied the materials of our earliest tragedies 
and comedies, so the French heroic romances 
cliiefly contributed to the formation of w hat 
may be considered as the second great school 
of the Engliali drama, in which a stately 
ceremonial, and uniform grandeur of feeling 
and expression, were substituted for those 
grotesque characters and multifarious passions 
which ha<l formerly held possession of the 
stage. From the French romances were de- 
rived the incidents tliat constitute the plots 
of those tragedies which appeared in the days 
of Charles II. and William, and to them may 
be attributed the pi*evalence of that false taste, 
that pomp and unnatural elevation, which clia- 
racterise the dramatic productions of Dryden 
and Lee. 

It ap)>ears very unaccountable that such 
romances as those of Calpreuede and Bcuderi, 
should in foreign countries have been tlie 
object of any species of literary imitation ; 
but in their native soil tlic popularity of heroic 
romances, particularly those of Madame Scu- 
deri, may, I think, be in some measure attri- 
buted to the number of living characters that 
were delineated. All w*ere anxious to know 
what was said of their acquaintance, and to 
trace out a real or imagiimry resemblance. 
The court ladies were delighted to behold 
Hatteiiiig portraits of their beauty in Ibrahim 
or Clelia, and perhaps fondly hoped that their 
charms were consecrated to posterity. Hence 
the fame of the romance was transitory as 
the beauty, or, at least, as the existence, of 
the individuals w’hose persons or clmracters it 
portrayed. Mankind are little interested in 
the eyes or eye-brows of antiquated coquettes, 
and the works in which these were celebmted, 
soon appeared in that intrinsic dulness which 
had received animation from a temporaiy and 
adventitious interest. This charm being lost, 
nothing remained but a love so spiritualized, 
that it bore no resemblance to a real passion, 
and manners which referred to an ideal w'orld 
of the creation of the author, The sentiments, 
too, of chivalry, which had revived under a 
more elegant and gallant form during the 
youth of Louis XIV. had worn out, anti their 
decline was fatal to the works which Uiey 
had called forth and fostered. The fair sex 
w'ere now no longer the objects of deification, 
and those days liad disappeared in which the 
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Duke of Rocliefoucault could thus proclaim 
tiie influence of the chaniis of his mistress 
Pour mcritcr son ctcur pour plairo a sos beaux 
yeux, 

J'ai fait guerre a mon roi, Jo Taurois fait aux' 
Dieux. I 

Besides, the size and prolixity of these com- 1 
positions had a tendency to make them bej 
neglected, when literary works began to! 
abound of a shorter and more lively nature,! 
and when the ladies had no longer leisure to' 
devote the attention of a year and a half to! 
the history of a fair Ethiopian. 

In addition to all this, the heroic romance,' 
when verging to its decline, was attacked byj 
genius almost equal to that by which thei 
tales of chivalry had formerly been laughed 
out of countenance. Moliere’s Pr^iewte^ Ri~\^ 
dicuh^ appeared in 1G59, when the heroic: 
romance was too much in vogue to be easily 
brought into discredit ; but the satire of Boi-' 
leau, entitled Les Heros de Romany Dial<^ue^ \ 
though written about the same period, wasj 
not published till after the death of Madame j 
Reuderi, in 1701, by which time the reputa-| 
tion of her romances was on the wane, and 
was probably still farther sliakcn by the ridi-i 
cule of Boileau. That poet informs us, that 
in his youth, when these works were in fa- 
shion, he hod perused them with much admi- 
ration, and regarded tliem as the master- 
pieces of the language. As his taste, how-j 
ever, improved, he became alive to their, 
absurdities, and composed the dialogue above- ! 
mentioned, which he declares to be Le 


moins frivole ouvrage qui soit encore sorti de 
ma plume.'* In this work the scene is laid 
in the dominions of Pluto, who complains to 
Minos, that the shades which descend from 
earth no longer possess common sense, that 
they all talk galanteriCf and upbraid Proser- 
pine with having Vair Rourgeois. During 
this conversation, Rbadamanthus announces 
that all hell is in commotion ; that he had 
met Prometheus at large, with his vulture on 
his hand, that Tantalus was iiitoxicatc<], and 
that Ixion had just ravished one of the furies. 
Cyrus, Alexander, and other heroes, are sum- 
moned from the Elysian fiedds to quell the 
insurrection. They api>ear accompanied by 
their mistresses, and the satire on the heroic 
romances is contained in the extravagance 
and affectation of their sentiments and Ian- 
guage.* 

It seems necessary to search farther into 
the reasons of the decay of heroic romance, of 
which the temjwrary favour may, to a mo- 
dem reader, appear more unaccountable than 
the decline. Similar causes contributed to 
render pastoral romance unpopular ; and, 
except ill the works of Florian, tliere have 
been no recent imitations, of any note, of 
that sjieciesof composition. Spiritual fictions, 
of which the object >vas to inculcate a taste 
for the ascetic virtues, came to be regarded 
as despicable, in consequence of the increasing 
lights of reason. Political romances had never 
formed an extensive class of fiction, nor, in 
modem times, have there been many imita- 
tions of such works as the Utopia or Argenis. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

French Novels — Fairy Tales — Voyages Imaginaii-ee. 


Thr human mind seems to require some! 
species of fiction for its amusement and re-| 
laxation, and we have seen in the above sur- 
vey, that one species of fable has scarcely 
disappeared, when it has been succeeded by 

another. The decline of tales of chivalry 
produced those various classes of romantio 
composition with which we have been recently 
engaged, and the concurrent causes which 
hastened their decay, were indirectly the 

^ The fiction of Hoileau seems equally alMurd as 
the works which he ridicules ; but the clasncs were i 
now coming into rogue, and a satire, comoosed af-j 

lor the manner of Lucian, 
as elegant and witty. 

was, of course, regarded 
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origin of those new sorte of fiction, which 
became prevalent in France towards the| 
close of the 17th, and during the fii'st half of 
the iKth century. 

These, 1 think, may be reduced into fuur 
classes. 1. That which is founded on a basis 
of histoiical events, as the Exiles of the 
court of Augustus, and those numerous 
works concerning the intrigues of the French 
inonarchs, from the first of the Merovingian 
race to the last of the Bourbons. 2. Novels, 
such as Marianne, Gil Bias, Hcloise, dec., of 
which the incidents, whether serious or comi- 
cal, are altogether imaginary'. 3. A species 
of romance of a moral or satirical tendency, 
where foreigners are feigned to travel through 
the different states of Europe, and describe 
the manners of its inhabitants. This class 
cc>in])rehends such works as the Turkish Spy, 


and is partly fictitious and partly real. The 


biguously, tliat those who are but moderately 
conversant In French history, cannot trace 
any correspondence in the incidents. At 
length, however, in 1G95, appeared the 
Intrigues Galantcs de la cour de France, 
written originally by M. Sauval, and after- 
wards improved and enlarged by Vanel, by 
whom it was published. This work contuiis 
a history of the amours of the Fiench sove- 
reigns, from the commencement of the mo- 
narchy to the reign of Le\^'is XIV. To a 
passion, which has, no doubt, especially in 
France, had considerable effect in state affairs, 
there is assigned throughout this work a para- 
mount influence. It is represented as alone 
prompting the Merovingian family to un- 
bounded atrocities, as the motive which sti- 
mulated Choi'les VII. to acliieve the freedom 
of ills country, and in future reigns as regu* 
lating the dccidons of the cabinet, and distri- 


joumey and character are the oHspring of bution of the favours of the crown, 
fancy, but a correct delineation of manners Besides this general history, the reign of 
and customs is at least intended. 4. Fair^' almost every individual monarch lias formed 
Tales, to which may be a^iociated the French the subject of an amorous romance. We have 
imitations of the Oriental Talcs, and the Anecdotes de la cour dc France sous le regne 
Voyages Jmagxnaircs. de Childeric, published in 1736, a work falsely 

1. The object of historical novels is to give attributed to Count Hamilton. The intrigmti 
to moral precept, the powerful stamp of ex- of the sanguinarj’ and abandoned Fiedegoiide, 
pcriencc and example. It was supposed tliat the mistress of Chilpcric, have funned the 
the adventures of well-kuown heroes, tliough subject of many romances. ^laHame de 
in some measure fictitious or conjectural, Lussan wrote the Anecdotes dc la cour dc 
would produce a more powerful impression Philippe Auguste ; Memoires Secretes des 
than the stor>' of an imaginary personage. Intrigues de la cour de Charles VI 1.; Anec- 
In most com]K)sitions of this description, how- dotes de la cour de Frani^oia Ic Premier, 
ever, w*e are cither tired with a minute deUul The events of this prince's reign, so well cal- 
of events already well known, or sliockcd by culated to make a figure in romance, have 
the manifest violation of historical truth. been the subject of other compositions of a 
The intrigues, both amorous and political, similar description. Mad. Murat, author 
of the court of France, have given rise to the of the Fairy Tales, has written a novel cn- 
greatest number of the comjiosUions of this titled La Comtessc de Chate^iuhiiaiif, who 
description, which appeared during the period was the mistress of that monaich. Les 
on which we are now entering. As far back Amoura de Grand Alcandre, by the Prince>»s 
as the year 1517, a sort of historical romance of Conti, details the unremitting gallantries 
was formed on the subject of Clotaireand his of Ilcnrj’ IV., and has obtained considerahle 
four queens ; but this style of writing does celebrity in France, either from the intrinsic 
not appear to have been accommodated to the merit of the composition, the interesting cha- 
taste of the age, and a long period elapsed be- racter of the hero, or the rank of its author, 
fore it was imitated. About the middle of The works which regard the amours of Lewis 
the subsequent century, M. de la Tour Hot- XllL, are, as might be exj>ected, chiefly sati- 
man published the llUtoireCeltique, in wliich, rical. Those which relate to Lewis XIV. 
it is said, the princi|>al actions of the French are covered with a thick veil of fiction, which 
monarclis arc shaded, but so faintly and am- was rendered prudent by the recent nature u£ 
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the intrigues, and the existence of the per-| 
sons concerned, or, at least, of their imiue- 
diate descendants. j 

Other writers of this period have resorted , 
to more ancient times. Les Femmes Galantrs ! 
de FAgtiquite, by M. Serviez, published in ] 
1726, conimences with the multifarious in-' 
trigues of the Pagan divinities. Whatever 
is marvellous in mythology has been re- 
trenched, and its place tilled up with amo- 
rous incident supplied from the fancy of tlie 
author. lo, Semcle, &c., are the characters 
in the three first volumes ; Sappho, and other 
females, who were content with mortal lovers, 
are exhibited in those that follow. As in the 
novels founded on French history, every in- 
cident in this work is attributed to love. In- 
deed, the author declares that it is his object 
to show, that the wonderful expeditions and 
incredible revolutions recorded in ancient his- 
tory, had, in fact, no other spring than the 
resentment of a despised rival, or the dictates 
of an imperious mistress. 

M. Serviez is also the author of Les Impe- 
rati'ices Romaines, in which he begins with 
the four wives of Julius Ca;sar, and concludes 
with the nuptials of Constantine. Most of 
tile anecdotes have some foundation in fact, 
but are amplified with circumstances feigne<l 
at the will of the author, who, if he wished 
to exhibit the enormities of vice in their 
greatest variety, and most unlimited extent, 
which may l>e presumed from his selection of 
siicli a subject, hod little occasion to add the 
embellishments of fiction. This work was 
first published under the title of Les Femmes 
des Douze Cesars, but being afterwards con- 
tinued, it was printed in 1728, by the name 
which it now bears. 

Of a similar description with this last men- 
tioned work, is the Exiles of the Court of 
Augustus, by Madame Jardiiui, afterwards 
hladtime Villedicu. In this romance, Ovid, 
of course, is a distinguished character. He 
is joined in his jdace of Imnislimcnt by other 
illustrious Komans, who relate the history of 
their own misfortunes, and the incidents 
w hich had occurred in the capital during his 
exile. 

All the works that have been mentioned 
are built on history, conjecture, and imogina- 
tioi'. Most of them arc full of gallantry but 


the authors pretend that the cause of morality 
is aided by the reflections which result. There 
is little display of sentiment or character. 
Truth and fiction are unpleasantly blended. 
Nor are the deviations from the fohner com- 
pensated by the embellishments of the latter, 
and the reailer finds it difficult to {>ardon the 
alterations in history, as he is not presented 
in exchange with incidents of which the de- 
coration palliates the want of reality. 

2. Though the celebrated novel, 

LA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES, 

be in some measure historical, and of conse- 
quence partakes, especially in its commence- 
ment, of the nature of that class of works 
with which we have last been engaged, it may 
justly be esteemed the earliest of those agree- 
able and purely fictitious productions, whose 
province it is to bring about natural events 
by natural means, and which preserve curi- 
osity alive writhout the help of wonder — in 
which human life b exhibited in its true 
state, diversified only by accidenb that daily 
happen in the world, and influenced only by 
passions which are actually to be found in 
our intercourse with mankind. 

In thb point of view, the Princess of Cleves 
forms, as it were, an era in literature. The 
writers of the Romam de lonriXK Haleine, and, 
indeed, most of the )ioetical love writers who 
were contemporary with them, seem rarely 
to have consulted, and consequently seldom 
affected, the heart. Their lovers a]q)ear more 
anxious to invent new conceits, tlian to gain 
their mistresses ; and the mistresses, indeed, 
are such, that quibbles, fustian, or metaphy- 
sical jargon, was all they had a right to ex- 
pect. Madame I^ Fayette,' the author of 
the Princesse de Cleves, at length brought tlie 
human pasaons into play. Her hei-oes and 
heroines, indeed, aie still princes and prin- 
cesses, and the catastioidie of the jiiece is per- 
haps too much in the manner of the old 
school, but she has produced a work at once 
dignified and tender, full of iiitei-esting por- 
traits and of jileasing incidents. 

The scene of events is laid at the court of 
Henry II. of France, and the time at which 


' See Appendix. No, 30. 
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they are supposed to occur, is towards the 
conclusion of the reign of that monarch. The 
author begins with an account of the diffe- 
rent personages of the court, and she delineates 
their characters, and unfolds their political 
views, with all the truth of history. Among 
those who appear in this romance, is Mary 
Stewart, the unfortunate queen of Scotland, 
and wo are so accustomed to contemplate her 
ill afiliction and misery, tliat we feel a certain 
sympathy and satisfaction while viewing her 
in the gaiety and frivolity of youth. 

Among the princes and lords at the court 
of Henry, the most distinguished for gallantry 
and personal attiactions, was the Duke de 
Nemours. His reputation in these respects 
was indeed so high, that an ambassador, de- 
spatched by Henry to congratulate Queen 
Elizabeth on her accession to the throne, 
found her so full of his fame, that the duke 
is exhorted by Henry to try his fortune with 
tluit queen. He accordingly sends a confi- 
dant to examine if there were any grounds of 
liopc, and meanwhile goes on a visit to the 
Duke of Savoy. 

( During hU absence, a young beauty arrived 
at court, who suiqiasscd all other beauties. 
She had beeu educated in a distant province 
by her mother, Madame de Chartres, a widow 
l^y of the highest rank, of whom she was 
the only child, and had been inspired with 
the loftiest sentiments of purity, dignity, and 
decorum. On her arrival at court, her beauty, 
wealth, and rank, collect aixiund her a crowd 
of the most distinguislicd aspirers. At length, 
by the advice of her mother, she fixes on the 
Prince of Cloves, a young man possessed of 
many excellent qualities, w'ho, without know- 
ing of her rank and riches, had become ena- 
moured of her charms at an accidental 
meeting. This prince, in gaining the liand of 
the fair bride whom he passionately adored, 
w’as not completely happy. He knew that 
she felt no other sentiments towards him than 
those of the highest respect and esteem, and, 
as there was thus something more than pos- 
session, which he did not possess, he enjo^’ed 
the privileges of a husband without ceasing 
to be a lover. 

Meanwhile the plan of the Duke of Nemours 
on the throne of England, seemed only to re- 
ciuire his orcsence for its accomj'lislujient ; 


but, previous to his setting out for that king- 
dom, he returns to Paris to be present at the 
marriage of Claude of France. On his 
entrance into the ball-room, the king orders 
the Princess of Cleves and the duke, who 
then met for the first time, to unite in a dance, 
without any previous introduction or infor- 
mation. 

The duke immediately becomes deeply ena- 
moured of the princess, and gives up all 
thoughts of England, and his former mis- 
tresses. He conceals, however, his passion 
from his most Intimate friends ; he avows it 
not even to the princess herself, but at the 
same time affords innumerable proofs of the 
greatness of his love and admiration ; without 
ofiending the most timid delicacy, he makes 
it eWdent that there never existed a passion 
more violent or more capable of making the 
greatest sacrifices. This is exliibited by de- 
tails, which form one of the most interesting 
parts of the romance, and arc such as perhaps 
only a female writer could delineate so well. 
The Princess of Cleves is involuntarily affected, 
and the death of her mother, which happened 
about this time, renders her more helpless. 
She finds, at length, that she can no longer 
flatter herself that the duke is nn object of 
indifirercncG to her, and that all she can now 
do is to avoid him os much as possible, and 
to live in a state of retirement fi-om the world. 

The Prince of Cleves was much at court, 
was anxious to have his wife there also, and 
extremely averse to her indulging a fondness 
for seclusion. But^ she was every day ex- 
posed to see the Duke of Nemours at court, 
and even (as he^as a friend of her husband) 
at her own house, she prevails on the prince 
to allow her to reUre to the countrj'. Ac- 
cordingly' she goes to Colomicrs, a beautiful 
jseat of the prince, at the distance of a day's 
journey from Paris. Tjie Duke of Neinoui^ 
heard that she was there, and as his sister, 
the Duchess of Mercoeur, lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, he resolves to pay a visit to his 
sister, accompanied by the Vidame de Char- 
tres, who was his own most intimate friend, 
and a near relation of the Princess of Cleves. 

One day, while hunting, the duke scfiarates 
from his attendants, and wandering in the 
forest, arrives at a pavilion in the vicinity of 
Colomicrs ; and having entered it, he sees. 
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while examining iU beauties, the prince and 1 
princess of Cleves coming towards it. From | 
a certain timidity and consciousness, the duke i 
unwilling to be seen, retires to one of the j 
chambers of the pavilion, while the prince and 
])rinces8 rit down in the portico without, and 
he is thus placed in a situation in which he 
could not avoid overhearing their conversa- 
tion. The prince urges his wife to return to 
court ; tells her that she is more melancholy 
tiian usual, and that some great change must 
have happened, or some important reasons 
exist, to induce her to shun the court. U rged 
at length in the strongest manner, and think- 
ing that a direct acknowledgment would in- 
duce her husband to allow her to escape the 
perils which threatened her, she makes to 
him an avowal of her fears. She tells him 
that she wishes to avoid danger, in order that 
she might remain worthy of him. The prinee 
is overwhelmed by this confesrion, for he had 
hitherto been chiefly consoled in thinking 
that if he was not passionately beloved, it was 
because her heart was unsusceptible of pas- 
sion. — “ Et qui est il, madame, cet homme 
heureux qui vous donee cette enunte, depuis 
miand vous plaist il ; qn’ a t' il fait pour vous 
pluirc ; quel chemin a t’ il trouve pour aller 
a votro coeur 1 Je m’ estois console en quel- 
que soi-te de ne 1’ avoir pas touchd par la pen- 
sec qu’ il estoit incapable de 1’ estre : copen- 
dant un autre fait ce que Je n' ay pik faire, J' 
ay tout ensemble la jalousie d’ un mari et 
cellc d’ amant ; mais il est impossible d’avoir 
Celle d’ un mari aprez nh precede comme le 
votre — mais vous me rendez maheureux par 
la plus grande marque de fidelite que jamais 
une femme ait donnee a son mari." 

The prince, however, urges her in vain to 
reveal the object of her fears. “ Il me scmble, 
repondit elle, quo vous devez estre content de 
ma slnccritd ; ne m’ en demandez pas davan- 
tage, et ne me donnez point lieu de me re- 
pentir de ce que Je viens de faire : contentez 
vou.s de r asseumneo que Je vous donne en- 
core, qu’ aucune de mes actions n’ a fait pa- 
roistre mes scntiinens, et que 1’ on ne m’ a ' 
jamais rien dit dont J’ aye pu m’ offencer.” 

At length the princess is prevailed on to re- 
turn to court, and her husband, who is still 
anxious to discover the object of her attach- 
ment and her dread, ascertains, bv a strata- 1 


gem, that it is the Duke de Nemours. A 
variety of details is then given, all of which 
admirably contribute to the development of 
the stoiy, but which it is impossible to 
abridge. After the tmgical death of Henry, 
of which, and its political effects, there is an 
excellent account, the Prince of Cleves and 
the Duke de Nemours proceed to the conse- 
cration of the young king at Rheims. Mean- 
while the Princess of Cleves retires to her 
house at Colomicrs. There she is visited by 
a lady, who, on her return, describes to the 
queen, in presence of the Prince of Cleves and 
Duke de Nemours, the solitary life led by the 
princess, and the delightful evenings which 
they had been accustomed to spend in a beau- 
tiful pavilion in the forest. The duke, recol- 
lecting the place, resolves to go thither, in the 
hopes of having an opportunity of speaking 
with the princess ; and the prince, who, from 
some questions which the duke had put to 
the lady, anticipated his intentions, deter- 
mines to watch his conduct. 

On the following day the duke obtains 
leave of absence, on pretence of going to 
Paris, but departs for Colqmiers ; and the 
prince, who had suspicions of this design, 
sends after him a gentleman, on whom he 
could rely. This emissary follows the duke 
to the forest, enters it, and, though now night, 
secs M. Nemours make his way over some 
high palisades into the garden of flowers, 
where the pavilion stood. — “ Les palissades 
estoient fort hautes, et il y* en avoit encore 
derriere, pour cmpescher qu’ on ne pust en- 
trer ; en sorte qu’ il estoit assez difhcile de se 
faire passage. Monsieur de Nemours on vingt 
a bout ncantmoins : si-tost qn’ il fut dans ce 
jardin, il n’ cut pas de peine a demeler ou 
estoit Madame de Cleves ; 11 vid beaucoup de 
lumieres dans le cabinet, toutes les fencstres 
en estoient ouvertes, et en se glissant le long 
des palissades, il s’en approcha avee on trouble 
et une emotion qu’ il est aisc de sc rcpresentcr. 
Il se rangea dennerc une des fenestres, qui 
servoient de porte pour voir ce que faisoit 
Madame de Cleves. 11 vid qn’ elle estoit 
seule ; mais il la vid d' une si admirable 
beautd, qu’ a peine fut-il rnaistre du transport 
que Iny donna cette veue. Il faisoit chaud, 
et elle n’ avoit rien sur sa tete et sur sa gorge, 
que sea cheveux confuacment r’ attachez. 
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Elle estoit sur un lit de repos arec une table 
devant elle, ou il y avoit pludeuia corbeilles 
pleines de nibans; clleen choisit iiuelquesuns, 
et Monsieur de Nemoui*s reraarqua que c’ 
estoit dcs memes couleurs qu* il avoit port4^es 
au Toumoy. 11 vid qu' elle en faisoit des 
nocuds a une canne des Indes fort extraordi- 
naire, qu’ il avoit dount^ a sa soeur, a qui 
Madame de Cleves 1* avoit prise, sans faii*e 
semblant de la rcconnoUtre pour avoir este a 
Monsieur de Nemours. Apres qu' die cut 
acheve son ouvrage avec une grace et une 
douceur que repondoit sur son visage les sen- 
timens qu* elle avoit dans le coeur, elle prit 
un flambeau et s* en alia proche d’ une grande 
table, vis-a-vis da tableau du siege de Mets, 
ou estoit le portrait dc Monsieur dc Ne- 
mours ; elle s' assit, et so mit k regarder cel 
portrait avec une attention et une reverie, que i 
la passion seule peat donner. I 

** On ne peut exprimer ce que sentit Mon- 1 
sieur de Nemours dans ce moment. Voir au | 
milieu do la nuit, dans le plus beau lieu du | 
monde, unde personne qu* il adoroit, la voir i 
sans qu' elle s^eust qu' il la voyoit, et la voir I 
tout occupee de chosesqui avoient du raporta 
luy et a la passion qu' elle luy cachoit ; — 
e’est ce qui n' a jamais estd goutc ny imaging 
par nul autre amant." 

While the duke advances to contemplate 
the princess more nearly, his scarf becomes 
entangled, and Madame de Cleves, turning at 
the noise that was occasioned, and half dis- 
covering the duke, immediately hastens to 
her female attendants, who were in an adjoin- 
ing a{)artment. The duke hovers round the 
pavilion during the night, and returns in the 
rooming to the village near the spot where 
the person employed to watch him was con- 
cealed. In the evening he again repurs to 
the pavilion, followed by the spy of the Prince 
of Cleves. It is now shut, however, and 
Madame de Cleves is not there. During the 
remainder of the night the duke again wan- 
ders disconsolate, and only leaves the forest 
at the approach of day. 

He who had followed the Duke of Nemours 
returns to Kheiins, and relates to his master 
the suspicious circumstances which had oc- 
curred. On hearing this intelligence, the 
Prince of Cleves is immediately seized with a | 
fever. The princess hastens to him , and an I 


affecting conversation takes place. He informs 
her that her conduct has broken his heart, 
and though she, in some degree, succeeds in 
dispelling his suspicions, he soon after expires. 

The grief of the princess is inexpressible. 
Meanwhile the Duke of Nemours in many 
ways testifies the most timid, and i*espectful, 
and violent love. An interview ami admirable 
conversation take place, in whit-h the princess, 
after confessing her attachment, j>erei8ts in 
the resolution of remaining umnarried ; in the 
first place, because she niust always consider 
the duke as in some degree tlie destroyer of 
her husband ; and, secondly, because his love 
was so essential to her happiness, that she 
feared lest by marriage slie miglit put an end 
to it, and, finally, be tonnented by Iiis jealousy 
or coldness. Slic retires from court to her 
estates near the Pyrenees, wlierc she falls into 
a long sickness. On her recover}' she persists 
in the resolution of never again seeing the 
duke, or of hearing from him, and spends her 
time in exercises of devotion and charity.— 
Elle passoit une partie de 1* annee dans cette 
maUon Religieuse, et 1' autre chez elle ; mais 
dans une retraite et dans des occu{>ation8 plus 
saintes que celles des Convents les plus aus- 
teres, et sa vie, qui fut assez courte, laissadcs 
exemples de vertu inimitables." 

it will not, perhaps, be possible to find in 
any other production a more exact delineation 
of love than in the romance of which this is 
tlie outline. The circumstance of a married 
woman being the object of it, would render 
the work exceptionable, were not this, in 
some degree, necessaiy to the nature and plan 
of the comporition, and in order to show the 
triumph of reason and virtue over passion. 
The purity of heart and dignified conduct of 
the Princess of Clevesare admirably delineated, 
and form a striking contrast to the gallantry 
and laxity in nuumers of those by whom she 
is surrounded. Had the author of this work 
lived at adiflferent period, probably no excep- 
tionable sentiment would have been admitted, 
but in the age of Lewis XIV., that monarch 
was considered as a model of perfection, and 
the faults and vices of his character were 
rendered fashionable. Someexamplesof this 
mode of thinking are exhibited in this work, 

I and in parUcuIar a royal mistress seems to l>o 
I regarded as a respectable and dignified eba- 
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racter. For instance the proud and virtuous j 
Madame de Chartres speaks to her daughter 
in the following manner of the passion of, 
Henry II. for the Duchess of ValcntinoU :— | 

II eat vray que ce n* est ni le merite, ni la I 
hdelite, de Madame de Valentinois, qui a fait j 
naitre la passion du Koy, ni qui 1* a conserve, ^ 
et c' est aussi on quny il n* est pas excusable;' 
car si cette femme avoit eii de a jeunesse et de 
la beauts jointe a sa uaissance ; qu* ello enst 
eu le merite de n* avoir jamais rien aim^ ; 
qu' elle eust sim^ le Roy avec une fidelity 
exacte ; qu* elle V eust aim^ par raport k sa 
aeule personne, sans interest de grandeur, ni 
de fortune, et sans se senrir de son pouvoir 
que pour dee chosee honnestee ou agreables 
au Roy meme ; U faut avouer qu* on auroit 
eu de la peine a b* empescher de louer ce 
Prince du grand attachement qu’ il a pour 
elle.” Notwithstanding this laxity with re* 
gard to royal gallantry, and which must have 
had its eflFect in private life, there is in the 
whole composition, in the sentiments and 
language of this romance, a certain chivalrous 
grandeur, joined to a certain delicacy of feel* 
ing and sentiment, which is extremely into* 
resting. The historical details are usually 
correct, and the episodes are introduced with 
great art, and never disturb the effect of the 
main story. In short, this admirable work 
has all the dignity of the old romance, with* 
out its prolixity or ridiculous inflation, and | 
unites all the delicacy and minuteness of 
delineation of the modem novel to a certain 
feudal stateliness and majesty, such as, in a 
higher path of literature, appears in the works 
of Bossuet and Corneille. 

Madame La Fayette is also author of Zayde, 
a novel of considerable beauty and interest, 
and of a description resembling the Princess 
of Cleves, though, unfortunately, partaking 
somewhat more of the old school of fiction in 
its incidents and characters. 

Gonsalvo, a Spanish grandee, disgusted wdth 
the treatment he had received at the court of 
Leon, the ingratitude of his prince, the trcach* 
ery of a friend, and the infidelity of a mistress, 
retires into the wilds of Catalonia. He is 
accidentally received in the house of Alpbonso, 
a grandee of Navarre, who was in retirement, 
on account of the misery he had occasioned 
himself, and those he most tenderlv loved by 


an extravagant and groundless jealousy. A 
community of wretchedness cements the 
friendship of Gonsalvo and Alphonse. They 
resolve to be unhappy together, and this resi- 
dence gives the author an opportunity of con- 
trasting the effects and force of the misery 
which results from the conduct of others, 
with tliat which is the consequence of our 
own. 

One day, during his stay with Alphonso, 
Gonsalvo, while walking near the shore, per- 
ceives the wreck of a vessel, and at no great 
distance a woman lying insensible on the 
sand. She is conduct^ to the Iiabitation of 
Alphonso, and soon after recovers. Between 
Gonsalvo and this lady, who proves to be 
Zayde, a Moorish princess, and the heroine of 
the romance, a mutual passion arises. Resid- 
ing on a desert shore, and ignorant of each 
other’s language, their situation gives an 
opportunity for a singular painting of the 
emotions and intelligence of passion, which is 
infinitely more interesting than the subse- 
quent adventures of the romance. 

The story of Zayde is somewhat inferior to 
that of the Princess of Cleves, but these two 
works united may justly be reganled as form- 
ing a new lera in fiction, and as effecting the 
most fortunate revolution we have witnessed 
in the course of our survey. The novels of 
Madame La Fayette were, according to the 
expression of Voltaire, “ Lcs premiers ou 1* 
on vit les moeurs des honnetes gens et dcs 
aventures naturelles decrites avec grace. 
Avant elle on ecrivoit d* un style empoule des 
choses pen vraiscmblables.” Accordingly, we 
sliall find tliat henceforth the old romance 
was completely exploded. Writers of fictitious 
narratives were now precluded from the ma- 
chinery of the chivalrous, and the expedients 
of the heroic romance. They could no longer 
employ giants or knights to carry a heroine 
away, or rescue her from caj)tivity. They no 
longer attempted to please by unnatural or 
exaggerated representations, but emulated 
each other in the genuine exhibition of human 
character, and the manners of real life ; and 
the approximation of their works to this 
standard came now to bo regai-ded as the 
criterion of their excellence. 

Subsequent to this important revolution in 
taste the most celebrated novels which ap- 
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juMiT*! in France are the Vie de Marianne, 
ami Paysan Pnn'enu of Marivaux.* Of these 
the first has hcon deserv eilly the most popular. 
It ie the display of the noble pride of virtue 
in misfortune, and the succour it at length 
receives from enlightened beneficence. 

A coach, in which Marianne, the heroine 
of the work, wjvs travelling, when only two 
or three years of age, with persons afterw-ards 
supposed to be her parents, was attacked by 
robbers, and all the passengers murdered, with 
the exception of this ii.fant. The child is 
placed under charge of the curate of a neigli* 
bouring village, by whom she is brought up 
with much care and aflfcction till her sixteenth 
year. At tliis period the curate's sister is 
called to Paris to attend a dying relative, and 
takes Marianne along ^ith her, in order to 
place her in some creditable employment. 
During her stay in Paris, the curate's sister 
unfortunately falls sick, and dies after a short 
illness. By this time the curate hod fallen 
into a state of imbecility, and his funds ha<l 
been exhausted by the supplies necessary for 
his sister. It was, therefore, in vain for Mari- 
anne to think of returning to him, and she 
had DO resource left but in the protection of 
a Religious, to whose care her friend had 
recommended her while on death-bed. The 
priest delivers her up to M. de Climal, in 
whose benevolence he placed implicit confi- 
dence, but who only extended hb charity on 
such occasions for the most Infamous purposes. 
Marianne is accordingly pensioned with Ma- 
dame Dutour, a woman who kept a linen shop, 
and, during her residence there, the views 
of her hypocritical guardian are gradually 
developed. One day, while returning from 
mass, she accidentally sprains her foot, and 
being, in consequence, unable to proceed, she 
is conveyed to the house of M. ValviUe, who 
lived in the vicinity. Betw'een this young 
gentleman and Maiianne a mutual, and rather 
sudden, {mssion arises. M. de Climal, w'ho 
was the uncle of ValviUe, accidentally conies 
into the apartment where hb nephew w’as on 
his knees before Marianne. After her return 
to her former lodgings, CUmal perceives the 
necessity of pressing his suit more earnestly, 
and Marianne, of course, rejects it with re- 


^ See Appendix, No. 31, 


I doubled indignation. ValviUe, who had now 
discovered the place of her residence, enters 
one day while his uncle was on hb knees 
before Marianne. After this, M. de Climal, 
desjtairing to gain the affections of Marianne, 
withdraws hb support. The orphan now 
addresses herself to the Religious, who had 
originally recommended her to Climal ; but, 
on visiting him, she finds that hypocrite along 
with the priest, endcavoui ing to persuade him 
that Marianne had ungratefully mUtaken, 
and would proliably misrepresent, his motives. 
Our heroine then applies to the prioress of a 
convent ; and a beneficent lady, called Mad. 
Miran, being fortunately present when she 
unfolded her story, she b, in conse<juence, 
pensioned at the convent at this lady's charge. 
Soon after, Mad. Miran mentions to Marianne 
that she had recently exf>erieuced much dis- 
tress on account of her son M. ValviUe having 
lately refused on advantageous nmiTiagc for 
the sake of a girl who had one day been 
carried into his house, in conse<tuence of an 
accident she had sufiered on the street. l^Iari- 
anne docs not conceal from her benefactress 
that she b the person beloved by ValviUe, nor 
deny that a reciprocal attachment b felt by 
her, but she, at the same time, promises to use 
every effort to detach him from all thoughts 
of such an unequal alliance. The protesta- 
tions, however, of ValviUe, that any other 
union w'ould be the ruin of hb happiness, 
induce his mother to agree to his nuptials 
with Marianne. It is therefore arranged, for 
the sake of public opinion, that the circum- 
stances of her infancy should be concealed. 
I These, how'ever, being discovered by the un- 
expected entrance of Mad. Dutour, at the first 
intro<luction of Marianne to the relations of 
ValviUe, the marriage, in consequence, meets 
w’ith much opposition from the family of her 
lover. AU such obstacles are at length sur- 
mounted, and every thing seems tending to 
a happy conclurion ; but severer trials were 
yet reserved for Marianne than any she had 
hitherto experienced. ValviUe suddenly be- 
comes enamoured of another woman, and the 
novel terminates in the middle of the story, of 
a nun, who purposes to expatiate on her otsm 
misfortunes, in order, by the comparison, to 
console Marianne for the aUenatiun of the 
affections of her lover. 
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ThU etory is productive of many very 
interesting situations, but, at the aame time, 
it is not free from improbabilities. It is never 
very well explained why Marianne did not 
return to the curate, and the only reason 
which suggests itself to tlie reader, is, that 
for the sake of advCnture it is necessary she 
should remmn at Paris. Though possible, 
it is not very likely, that Climal should have 
entered the houEC of Valville while on his 
knees before Marianne ; that Valville, in turn, 
should have detected his uncle in the same 
critical situation ; that Marianne should have 
visited the monk at the moment w'hen Climal 
w*as persuading him of her misconceptions ; 
that Mad. Dutour should have come to dispose 
of some goods in the first and momentar}' 
visit of ceremony which Marianne paid to the 
relatives of Valville ; and that Valville and 
his mother should have entered the chamber 
of the minister, w*hen, at the request of these 
relatives, he was employing his authority with 
Marianne to make her renounce all thoughts 
of an union with Valville. Yet it is on these 
strange contingencies that all the incidents of 
the novel hinge. It was, I think, indelicate 
in Madame Miran, and improbable, when the 
other parts of her character are considered, to 
force the heroine to harangue her son on the 
inipropriety of his passion. The attempt to 
conce^ the circumstances of her infancy was 
hopeless and degrading ; nor w'cre those mea- 
sures resorted to which could have given 
any chance of imposing on the public. The 
silence of Mad. Dutour, by whose inadver- 
tence the discovery is principally made, ought 
at all events to have been in the first place 
secured. 

But the principal defect of the sioty U, that 
it has been left unfinished, so that the mind 
remains disappointed and unsatisfied. Yet 
had the conclusion been as far inferior to the 
last half of the novel as that portion is to the 
first, the indolence of Marivaux has detracted 
little fiom Ilia own fame, or the amusement 
of posterity. 

It is chiefly in what I have formerly styled 
the Ornaments of Romance tliat Marivaux 
e.xcels. In poiiralt painting, indeed, he is 
unrivalled : he has diaw'u with inimitable 
art of distinction the natural goodness of 
Madame Miran and the enlightened virtue 


of her friend Madame Dorsin. The character 
of Marianne is a mixed one. Vanity seems 
her ruling passion, but it is of a species so 
natural and inoffensive tliat it only excites a 
smile, and never raises contempt nor disgust^ 
nor a wish for her mortification. The author 
is never so happy as w hen he exposes the false 
pretences of assumed characters, the insolence 
of wealth, the arrogance of power or grandeur, ^ 
the devices of mere formal or exterior religion, 
and the dissimulation of friends. He has also 
well represented the hai’shnessof benefactors, 
their still more revolting compassion, and the 
thin veil of delicacy whicli they sometimes 
assume. But of all subjects, he has most 
happily depicted the stupid curiosity and 
offensive kindness of the vulgar. He had an 
opportunity for this species of delineation in 
the character of Madame Dutour, who pierces 
the hearts of those she means to console and 
treat with cordiality. “ Est U vrm,” says her 
shop girl to Marianne, “ que vous n^avez ni 
pero ni merc, et que vous n* etes V enfant a 
personne ? Taisez vous, idiote, lui dit Mad. 
Dutour qui vU que J’ etois fachee \ qui est 
ce qui a janims dit aux gens qu' 11s sont des 
enfans trouves 7 J' aimerois autant qu* on 
me dit que Je suis batardc.*’ It is well know’n 
that Marivaux preferred hischaracterof Climal 
to the Tartuffe of Molierc ; but the delinea- 
tions scarcely admit of comparison. The 
hypocrites in the novel and the comedy, as 
has been remarked in D’ Alembert’s elope of 
Marivaux, are not of the same description. 
Climal is a courtly hypocrite, and accustomed 
to polished society : Tartuffe is a coarser and 
more >Tilgar character. The dying scene, in 
which Climal repents and makes atonement 
to Marianne, is accounted the finest part of 
the work : he, indeed, uttera the true and 
touching language of contrition, hnt, it must 
be confesseil, he has too great a command of 
words for a pei'son ex]>iring of apoj)lexy. 

The sentiments and reflections in this novtd 
are very numerous, and turn for the most part 
on the secret tricks of vanity, the deceptions 
of self-love in the most humiliating circum- 
stances, and the sophisms of the pas^ons. 
Marivaux untwists all the cords of the heart, 
but he is accused of dilating too much on a 
single thought, and of pi’eseiiting it under 
every jH>ssible form. His delineations, too* 
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liave more delicacy than strength. “ Lc sen- 
timent,” says D’Alembert, “ y est plutot peint 
ea miniature qu' il ne 1’ est a grands traiU 
and according to the expression of another 
philosopher, “ il connoissoit tons Ics sentiers 
du coeur, mats il en ignoroit les grandes 
routes.” 

A chief defect of Marivaux lies in his style ; 
of this fault the English reader cannot be so 
sensible as his countrj'inen, but all French 
critics concur in reprobating the singularity 
and atfectation of his idiom. 

Marivaux* Paysan Pan'enu resembles his 
Marianne (to which, however, it is wonder- 
fully inferior) in many of its features. It 
would be difhcult, however, to give any 
analysis of a work in which there are few 
incidents, and of which the chief merit con- 
sists in delineations of almost imperceptible 
shades of feeling and character. 

The Abbe Prevot,’ who holds the second 
rank among French novelists, is as much dis- 
tinguislied for Imagination, as Marivaux for 
delicacy and knowledge of the heart. He 
was the first who carried the terrors of tragedy 
into romance ; and he has been termed the 
Crebillon of this species of com|>osition, as he 
IS chiefly anxious to apj^l the minds of his 
n*adcrs by tlm most terrifying and dismal 
representations. Thus, in hia earliest produc- 
tion, the Memoire.i d’ un Homme de Qualite, 
printed in 1720, the Marquis de « « « 
having lost a beloved wife, retires to an iii- 
iiulatecl mansion in Italy, of which the walls 
and pavement are covered with black cloth, 
except where the grmnents of tlie deceased 
are suspended. A gold casket, containing her 
heart, is platted beside him. Here lie remains 
by torch-light for many months, which he 
s|>en<ls in g>i/ing on the iiortiait of thedeparted 
object of his affections. From this habitation 
lie launches at once into the gaieties of a Car- 
tliusian monastery, whence he is extmeted 
by the Due de * « « ’tr, w'ho persuades him 
to accompany hU son in lus travels through 
the courts of Europe. The story of Manon 
Lescaut, containing the adventures of a kept 
mistress and a swindler, the most singular 
and interesting of the novels of Prevot, has 
usually been appended to the Memoirs of a 
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Man of Quality, though it was written long 
after, and has also been published separately 
It is the history of a young man possessed of 
many brilliant and some estimable qualities, 
but who, intoxicated by a fatal and almost 
irresistible attachment, is hurried into tlie 
violation of every rule of conduct, and finally 
prefers the life of a wretched wanderer, witli 
the worthless object of his affections, to all 
the advantages presented by fortune and 
nature. 

This young man, while at college, elopes 
with Manon Lescaut, the heroine of the novel, 
and from this dUaraceful connexion he is 
never reclaimed. His mistress, unable to bear 
the ills of poverty, and seduced by an extra- 
vagant vanity, procures her own maintenance, 
and that of her lover, by the most disgraceful 
exf)edicnts. Yet while l^tmying, she preserves 
for him the most ardent affection. He, from 
con'caponding motives of attacliment, is in- 
duced to cheat at the gaming table, and to aid 
his mistress in extortion on her admirei'S ; thus 
presenting in every situation the contrast of 
unworthy conduct and exalted sentiment. 
The author palliates the actions of his hero 
by painting in the warmest colours the match- 
less beauty and graces, and delightful gaiety 
of Manon ; and, by means of the same attri- 
butes, throws around her an enchantment, 
which never utterly forsakes her in the deepest 
abyss of vice and misery. An ill-concerted 
fraud at length gives the friends of her infa- 
tuated lover an opportunity of separating him 
from his mistress. She is sent along with 
otlier convicts to New Orleans, but her adorer 
resolves to nccojn|>any her across the Atlantic, 
In the new world she becomes as admirable 
for the constancy as slve had formerly been 
for the warmth of her attachment, and the 
errors of an ardent imagination are re]>rc- 
sented as extinguished by the virtues of an 
affectionate heart. She rejects an advantageoua 
alliance, and the companion of herexilehaving 
incurred the displeasure of the governor, she 
follows him to the wnlds of America, whero 
she oxjnres, exhausted by grief and fatigno. 
Her lover returns to France. 

It has been objected to the moral tendency 
of this work, that, spite of her errors and 
failings, the character of Manon i.s too capti- 
vating ; but, in fact, in the early part of her 
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career, slie possesses a prodigious selfishness, sufferable to the reader as to hla brothers ana 
and a selfishness of all others the most dis- »ster. 

gu.sting — the desire of luxury and pleasure, a Cleveland coinpi'eliends the romantic ad- 
rage for frequenting the theatre and opera; ventures of a natural son of Oliver Cromwell, 
and it is for the gratification of such passions In his youth he is brought up in solitude by 
ns these that she bctniys and sacrifices her his mother, and is neglected, or rather |>erbe- 
lover. It is only in the wilds of the western cuted, by his father, for whom he early con- 
w'orld that the aim of the author is develojjcd, ceives an insurmountable aversion. At length i 

which seems to be to show that there is no he escapes into France, and his diffidence at J 

mind which a strong attachment may not his entrance into life, and the rise and pro- 
elevate above itself, and render capable of gress of his first passion, are happily juiinted. 
every virtue. The defects of the novel arc He follows the object of his affections to the 
no doubt numerous, in point of morals, pro- wilds of America, whitlier she had acconi- 
l»ability, and good taste, yet some portion of panied her father. There lie is united to his 
admiration must ever attend the matchless mistress, and becomes the chief and benefac- 
l>eauty of Manon, and some share of interest tor of a tribe of savages, a novel situation, in 
follow the exalted passion and self-devoted- which he has an opportunity of unfolding all 
ness of her lover. the energies of his mind. An ill-founded 

A chief defect of the novels of Provot con- jealousy, however, on the j>art of his \\ife, 
sisLs in a perplexed arrangement of the inci- over which she brooded in silence for a long 
dents : he has an appearance of advancing at course of years, at length leads to new adven- 
Jja7ard, without liaving fixed whither he is tures, and to dreadful catastrophes. One of 
fending ; lie heaps one event on another, and the most curious and interesting parts of the 
frequently loses sight of his most interesting novel, is the episode concerning an almost in- 
characters. These faults are less apparent in accessible island in the ncighbburhood of St 
Manon L’Kscauttban most of his other works, , Helena, in which there was established asort 
but are verj' remarkable in his Dean of Cole- j of Utopian colony, conristing of protestaiit 
raine (Doyen de Killeriii). and the Life of i refugees from Rochelle, who, harassed by a 
Cleveland. The former U modestly announced | dreadful siege, and panting for a secure asy- 
)»y the author as “ Histoire orn^*e dc tout ce 
qui pent rendre une lecture utile et agreable.*’ 

It compi^hends the story of a catholic family 
of Ireland, consisting of three brothera and a 
sister, who jwss over to France after the Re- 
volution, in order to push their fortunes in 
that country. The dean, who is the eldest, 
though against this exj>erinient, agrees to ac- 
company his relatives, that they may receive 
the Iienefit of his wisdom and counsel, which 
he, on all occasions, most liberally imparts 
to them. Accortlingly, the novel consists 
of the numerous adventures, embanass- 

nients, and afflictions which this family en- j style is clear ami beautiful, and the rellec- 
counters in a foreign land, and which cliicfly tions, though not so deep-sought as those of 
originate in the singular Ijcauty of the sister, Marivaux, are remarkable for their novelty 
the ambition of the second, and the weakness and justness, and the felicity with which they 
of the youngest brotlier. The dean, who is arc cxpressc4l. Indeed, at every page we 
a Christian of the most rigorous virtue, isen- meet with happy phrases and sentiments, 
tirely occupied with the present and future which we wish to retain and remember. Tho 
welfare of his family. His admonitions, how- story of Miss Jenny Salisbury is, I think, the 
ever, arc so frequent and tedious, that, as the i most interesting and pathetic of her jtroduc- 
Abbe Desfontaines ha«< i‘cmarked be is as in- 1 lions. It is the exhibition of female virtue 


luin, can^fully concealed tliemtadves in ibis 
retreat from the rest of the world. This co- 
lony is visited by another natural son of 
Oliver Croimvell, who accidentally meets hia 
brother Cleveland at sea, and relates to him 
what he had witnessed. On the whole, the 
adventures in this work are wild and incre- 
dible, but the characters are marked, ini[>as- 
sioned, and singular. 

The novels of Madame Riccohoni, which 
were chiefly written about the.iniddle of the 
10th century, are distingnUhed by their dcH- 
cacy and spirit. Of these compositions the 
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in circuinstmices of the dee|>est danger and 
{Ktverty, wliich seems to be a favourite sub* 
ject with the French novelists. 

Le Marquis ds Crcssy contains the picture 
of a man of rank and talents, but of un- 
bounded ambition and wurtliless heart. He 
bacrihces the woman whom he loved, and by 
w hom he was in turn allured, for the sake of 
n more advantageous alliance. Shew'hom he 
<du)se as his wife U at last more unhappy than 
the mistress he Imd forsaken, and is driven, 
by the indifference and infidelity of her bus- 
hand, to seek a voluntary oblivion of her 
misfortunes. The marquis was not so har- 
dened as nut to be rendered w*retched 1)y the 
misery he had dealt around him. II fut 
grand — il fut distingue — il obtint tous les 
litres, tous les honours qu’il avoit desire : il 
fut riclie — il fut eleve, inais il ne fut point 
heiireux.'* 

Ill the LfCtters of Lady Catcsby, are exhi- 
bited tlie mental struggles of a woman w*ho 
had been forstikcn by a man she adored, but 
who now sought pardon and reconciliation. 
Her lover bad been solemnly engaged to her 
in marriage, but, from a scruple of conscience, 
had chosen another woman. His wife being 
now' dead, he had come to London, and anew 
solicited the hand of Lady Cateshy. She, to 
avoid hU Importunities, retired to the country, 
and in her first letters to her friend, which 
form by much the best part of the work, she 
delineates with admirable spirit the charac- 
ters of the individuals she met at the castles 
and manor-houses she visited. The novel, or 
rather story, of Ernestine, also possesses ex- 
quisite grace and beauty. The other compo- 
sitions of Mad. Kiccoboni, Christine de Suabe, 
Mistoire d’Aloise dc Livarot, &c., are, I think, 
cunsiderably inferior to the productions that 
have l>een mentioned. 

Rousseau’s Heloise is generally regarded as 
the most ehn^uent and pathetic of French no- 
vels ; but it seems more deserving of admira- 
tion for the {lassion and feeling displayed in 
)>ariicular passages, than for the excellence of 
the fable. Events of the highest interest, 
which occur at the commencement of the 
work, serve to throw’ languor over the suc- 
ceeding jiages. The principal actions of the 
chief chaiacters, on which the romance is 
founded, are altogether improbable, and not 


only inconsistent with the sentiments and 
jiassions elsewhere ascribed to these indivi- 
duals, but I’cpugnant to the ordinary feelings 
of human nature. Of this description are the 
marriage of J ulia w*ith Volmar, while she was 
yet enamoured of Saint-Preux — the i*esiJence 
of Saint-Preux with the mistress he adore<?, 
and the man she liad esjHmscd, and the confi- 
dence reposed in him by Volmar, while aware 
of the attachment that had subsisted between 
him and Julia. The author having placed 
his characters in tliis situation, extricates 
himself from all difficulties by the death of 
the heroine, who, according to the expression 
of a F rench w’riter, “ Meurt uniquement pour 
tirer M. Rousseau d’ embarras.” 

The pathos and eloquence of Rousseau, the 
delicacy of Mad. Riccohoni, the gloomy, but 
forcible |>aintings of Prevot, and the know- 
ledge of human nature di.Hpla}'ed in the w’orks 
of Marivaux, have raised tlie French to the 
highest reputation for the composition of 
novels of the serious class. In many of these, 
however, though adinirahloin point of tilent, 
there is too often a contest of duties, in whi<y 
those are adhered to which should be suhoa 
dinate, and those abandoned which ought to 
be paramount to all others. Thus, they some- 
times entice us to find, in the suhtilty of 
feeling, a pardon for our neglect of the more 
homely and downright duties, and lead tis to 
nourish the blossoms of virtue more than the 
root or branches. 

It w'as naturally to be expected, that while 
the more serious class of fictitious comj>osi- 
tions was thus successfully cultivated, (he 
more gay and lively j)rcKluctions of a similar 
description should not have been neglected. 
La Gaiete Fran^ste had l>ecomo proverbial 
among all the nations of Europe, and, os the 
fictions of a pcoj)Ie are invariably expressive 
in some degree of its character, corresponding 
compositions naturally arose. Of these, the 
most distinguished arc the w’orks of Le Sage, 
whose Oil Ulas is too well known to require 
here any detail of those incidents, in which 
all conditions of life are represented with such 
fidelity and animation. The originality, how- 
ever, of this entertaining novel has been much 
questioned, in consequence of its resemblance 
to the Spanish romance Marcos dc Ohregon. 
of which an account has already been given 
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(see p. 310, &c.). Many of the stories in Gil 
Bias are also deiived from the plots of Spanish 
comedies j but they have in turn suggested | 
the scenes of many of our English dramas : 
Cibber’s comedy She Would and She Would | 
Not, is taken from the story of Aurora, and 
Thomson’s Tancred and Sigismuuda is from 
the Manage de V'engeance. 

The leading idea of the Diable Boiteux is 
also borrowed from the Spanish, as the author 
indeed has acknowledged in his dedication. 
Part of the fiction, however, appears to have 
been originally drawn from the cabalistic 
work, entitled Vinculum Spirituum, The 
Asiatics believed that, by abstinence and par- 
ticular prayers, evil spirits could be reduced 
to obedience and confined in phials. Accord- 
ingly, in the Vinculum Spirituum, w*hich 
was derived from the east, it is said that 
Solomon discovered, by means of a certain 
learned book, the valuable secret of inclosing 
in a bottle of black glass, three millions of 
infernal spirits, with seventy-two of their 
kings, of whom Beleth was the chief, Beliar 
the second, and Atmodett^xYie third. Solomon 
afterwards cast this bottle into a great well 
near Babylon. Fortunately for the contents, 
the Babylonians, hoping to find a treasure in 
this w’ell, descended into it, and broke the 
bottle, on which the einancij)ated demons 
returned to their ordinary element. The 
notion of the confinement of Asinodeus in the 
gla&s bottle, has been adopted in the Spanish 
work, entitled El Diable Cojuelo, written by 
Luis Velez de Guevara, and firat printed in 
1041. In that production, the student Don 
Cleufas having accidentally entered the abode 
of an astrologer, delivers from a glass bottle, 
in which he had been confined by the con- 
jui-er, the deni, called the Diablo Cojuelo, 
who is a spirit nearly of the same description 
as the Asmodee of Le Sage, and who, in return 
for the service he had received from the 
scholar, exhibits to him the interior of the 
houses of Madrid. Many of Le Sage’s ]x>r- 
traits are also copied from the work of Gue- 
vara ; as, fur instance, that of Donna Fubula 
and her husband Don Torribio— of the alche- 
mist employed in search of the philosopher’s 
stone, and the hypocrite preparing to attend 
an assemblage of sorcerers, which was to be 
held between St Sebastian and Fontarabia. 


As in Le Sage, the Diablo Cojuelo unroofs one 
of the mad-houses (casa de los locos) ; but 
towards the conclusion of the work, he carries 
D. Cleofas beyond Madrid — he shows him the 
academies and convents in the vicinity, and 
transports him through the air to the provin- 
cial tow*ns of Spain and the country seats of 
its grandees. Some of the situations in the 
Diable Boiteux have also been borrowed from 
the Diay noche de Marlrid, by F. Santos. The 
story of Count Belflor has, in turn, evidently 
suggested the plot of Beaumarchais* drama, 
entitled Eugenio. 

The Bachelor of Salamanca, also written by 
Le Sage, possesses much of the same style of 
humour which characterizes Gil Bias and the 
Diable Boiteux, though it is greatly inferior 
to either of these compositions. In this w'ork, 
Don Cherubim, the Bachelor of Salamanca, is 
placed in all dififerent utuations of life — a 
plan which gives scope to the author for 
satire, as various as the classes of men with 
whom his hero at different times associates. 
The first part, in which he appears as a tutor, 
is by much the most novel and entertaining. 
Ij& Sage has there admirably painted the 
capricious and headstrong humours of child* 
ren — the absurd indulgence of parents — the 
hardships, slavery, and indelicacy of treat* 
ment, so often experienced by a class of men 
to whom the obligations due have been io all 
countries too slightly appreciated.^" Sienini 
genitorihus corporum nostrorum omnia, quid 
non ingenioruin pareniibus ac formatoribus 
debeamus 7 Quanto enim melius de nobU 
meriti sunt, qui animum nostrum excoluere, 
quaro qui corpus.”— (/^rfrorc, lit.) 

Lo Sage is also the reputed author of JSste^ 
ranilU GonzaUs ou le Gatyon de Bonne humeur. 
The plan of this romance, and some of the 
incidents (although fewer than might be sup* 
I posed from the concspondence of the titles), 
' have been suggested by the Spanish work, 
Viday heehos de Estecanillo Gonzalez 
de huen humor eompuesto por el mesmOj which 
was first printed at Bnissels in 

During the minority of I.ewis XV., and the 
regency of that Duke of Orleans who pub- 
lished the splendid edition of the Pastoral of 
Longus, the court of France assumed an 
appearance of gay and open profligacy, re- 
sembling tliat which half a century before 
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had prevailed in England^ in the days of 
Charles, and forming a striking contrast to 
the austere and sombre manners which cha- 
racterized the latter years of the reign of 
Lewis XIV. About that period, wlien liber- 
tinism had become fashionable from the sanc- 
tion of the highest names in the state, 
Crebillon, the son of tlie celebrated tragic 
poet of that name, became the founder of a 
new species of comic novel. His works en- 
joyed at one time a high but not a long-con- 
tinued, nor deserved reputation. They chiefly 
owed their popularity to satire and personal 
allusions, and the elegant garb in which pic- 
tures of debauchery' were attired. A great part 
of his Ecumoir,or Tanziii et Xeadarna, feigned 
to be translated from the Japanese language, 
w'as written to ridicule the disturbances occa- 
sioned by the disputes of the JansenUts and 
MoHnists, and it also contains the allegorical 
history of the Bull the subject of 

BO much discussion and controversy during 
the regency of the Duke of Orleans. In its 
more obvious meaning, it is the story of an 
eastern prince and princess, to whose mutual 
Ipve and happiness continual obstacles are 
presented by the malevolence of fairies. The 
romance is occupied with the means by which 
these impediments are attempted to be re- 
moved, and of wliich the chief is the imple- 
ment that gives title to the romance. In the 
episode of a mole, who had once been a fairy 
called Moustache, and who relates her own 
story, the author has ridiculed the affected 
style and endless reflections of Marivaux. 

In the Sopha, a spirit is confined by Drama 
to that article of furniture, which gives name 
to the work. He is allowed to change the 
8opha of residence, but is doomed to remain 
in a habitation of this nature, till emancipated 
by a rare concurrence. 

Ah Quel Conte ! is the story' of an eastern 
monarch, who was beloved by a fairy, the 
protectress of his dominions. In revenge for 
the neglect w'ith which he treated her, she 
inspired him with a passion fur a goose, whom 
he had met at a brilliant ball, attended by all 
the birds, of which there is a long description, 
and which, I suppose, is the origin of such 
prcnluctions as the Klephaut^s Ball, the Pea- 
cock at Home, 6ic. Most of the birds prove 
to have been princes, princew>e«, or fairies, 


and the greater part of the romance is occu- 
pied with the adventures which led to their 
metamorphosis, in which there is no doubt a 
concealed meaning and satire, but which, to 
most readers of this country, must appear a 
mass of unintelligible extravagance. 

In lies Egarements du Coeur et de 1 'Esprit, 
the adventures of more tlian one individual 
of rank at the French court of tliat day are 
said to be depicted. This work comprehends 
the detail of a young man’s first entrance into 
life, his inexperience and seduction, and the 
consequent remorse which holds out the pros- 
pect of his return to the paths of virtue. The 
plan of the author has been confined to the 
effects of love, or something resembling it, and 
the influence of the other pas^ons has not 
been displayed. 

Ci*ebillon was imitated by M. Bastide,after> 
wards the conductor of the Dibliotheque des 
Romans ; and also by Dorat, in his Malheurs 
d'Inconstance and in Les Sacrifices de l*Amour. 
The style of composition, however, intro- 
duced by Crebillon, was only popular for a 
moment, and fell into disrepute, w'hen the 
manners of the French court became, if not 
more pure, at least less openly licentious. 

An author who had already exhausted all 
the sources of tragic pathos and sympathy, 
also opened all the floods of satire and ridi- 
cule on the superstitions and despotism of his 
country. In most of the romances of Voltaire, 
there is a philosophical or moral object in 
view ; but whether from tliis being the inten- 
tion of the author, or from the reader being 
carried away by the poignant charms of his 
pleasantry and sty'le, the full scope of the in- 
cidents is seldom perceived till the conclusion. 
The most frequent aim of this writer is to 
place in opposition what ought to be, and what 
is ; to contrast pedantry' with ignorance— the 
power of the great with their unw orthiness — 
the austerity of religious dogmas with the 
corruptness of those w’ho inculcate tliem. 
Meranon is intended to show, that it is folly 
to aspire to the height of wisdom, and Zadig, 
that the events of life are placed beyond our 
control. L'Homme au quarante ecus was 
meant to ridicule the sy'stem of the economists, 
and Bacbouc to correct the disposition of the 
French nation, to behold every thing in a 
I ridiculous iwint of view*, of wliich among all 
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his countrymen Voltaire was himself the 
most i^iilty. But, though the object of tliis 
celehr:itecl author, aud the charms by which 
his incidents are adorned, be peculiar to him- 
self, there is seldom much novelty in the 
incidents themselves. In Micromcgas he has 
imitated an idea of Gulliver's Travels ; in the 
Ingenu, the pnncipal situation is derived from 
the Baronne de Luz, a romance hy M. Buclos. 
The origin of almost every chapter in Zadig 
may be easily traced ; tlius the story of LtNez 
has been suggested by the Matron of Ephesus : 
In Ariosto may he found Les Combat Sy or the 
story of the man in green armour, and in one 
of the Contes Devots, that of the hermit and 
angel introduced towards the conclusion ; the 
pursuit of the bitch and horse is from the 
search of the Cynogefore, in the Soirees Bre- 
tonnes ofGuculette,who had it from an Italian 
work, Peregrinaggio de Tre Figliuole del Re 
de Serendippo. The talc, however, had been 
originall)’^ told in an Arabic work of the 13th 
century, entitled Nighiaristan, which was 
written to show the acuteness of the Arabian 
nation. In the Nighiaristan, three brothers, 
of the family of Adnan, set out on their tra- 
vels. They are met by a camel-driver, who 
asks if they had seen a camel he had lost. One 
brother says that the animal was blind of an 
eye ; the second that he wanted a tooth ; the 
last that he was lame, and was loaded with 
oil on one side, and honey on the other. Being 
thus suspected of having stolen the camel, the 
brothers are sent to prison, and afterwards 
eijihun to the judge by what observations 
they had discovered all these circumstances. 
Another of Voltaire’s novels, La IMiicesse de 
Babylon, has been suggested by a French 
tale, entitled Le Parisien et la Princesse de 
Bahylone, inserted in Ia Nouvelle Fahrique ; 
des excellens Traits de Vorite's par Philippe 
Alcripe. The name here assumed is fictitious, 
hut tile author is known to have been a monk 
of the abbey of Mortemer, who lived about 
the middle of the IGth century. In his tale| 
I>c Parisien, &c., the l^eautiful princcas of 
Babylon has a disgusting and unw'elcome' 
suitor in the person of the Sophi of Persia. I 
The son of a French jeweller hearing of her: 
beauty, sends her an omatuiy’ epistle, hy means 
of a swallow, and receives a favourable answer 


I 


by a similar conveyance ; ami this bird, which i 


corresponds to Voltaire’s phoenix, becomes 
the friend and confidant of the lovers. After- 
wards the Parisian i-cpairs to Babylon, and 
the princess, by feigning sickness, effects an 
elopement. 

In Candide, the most celebrated of Vol- 
taire’s romances, the incidents seem to pos- 
sess more novelty. The object of tlmt work, 
as every one knows, is to ridicule the notion 
that all things in this world are for the best, 
by a representation of the calamities of life 
artfully aggravated. It seems doubtful, how- 
ever, how far the system of optimism, if 
rightly understood, is deserving of ridicule. 
That war, and vice, and disease, are produc- 
tive of extensive and complicated misery 
among mankind, cannot indeed he denied, 
but another arrangement, it must be pre- 
sumed, was impracticable ; and he who doubts 
that the present system is the most suitable 
that can possibly be dispensed, seems also to 
doubt whether the Author of Nature be infi- 
nitely good. 

3. The next class of fictions, according to 
the arrangement adopted, comprehends those 
works of local satire in which remarks on the 
history, manners, and customs of a nation, are 
presented through the supposed medium of a 
foreigner, whose views are unbiassed by the 
ideas and associations to w*hich the mind of a 
native is habituated. 

Of this species of composition, the object is 
to show that our manners and arts are not 
so near perfection as self-love and habit lead 
us to imagine ; and its form was adopted, 
that opinions, religious and political, might 
be broached with more freedom, hy being at- 
tributed to outlandish characters, for whoso 
sentiments the author could not be held re- 
sponsible. 

The Turkish Spy (L’Esploratore Turco) 
seems to have been the prototype of this 
species of composition. According to some 
authors, it wjis written hy an Italian, jiameil 
John Paul Marana, who, being involved in 
political difficulties in hU own country, went 
to reside at Paris, and there wrote the Turkish 
Spy. It first aj)peared, it has been said (Me- 
langes de Vigneul Maiwille) in the lUiHan 
language, and came out in separate volumes, 
towards the close of the 17th century. 1 
certainly never saw the work in that language, 
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and iU Italian original is somewhat queA> 
tionable. We are told, indeed, in Nichols’ 
Literary Anecdotes, that Or Manley was the 
original author, and that Dr Midgeloy, who 
|)retcnded to have translated it from the Ini- 
jian, having found it among his papers, appro- 
priated the composition to his own use. 

Mahmut, the Turkish Spy, is feigned to 
have been employed by the Porte to ob^erve 
the conduct of the Christian coui*ti», and is 
supjMJsed to have resisted at Paris fixjm 1G.37 
to 1002. During this |>eri<Ml he corresjH>iids 
with the divan, and also with his own friends 
and confidants at Con«^tantinople. The work 
comprehends an infinite variety of subjects, 
but the information communicated is chiefly 
historical ; tlic author principally discourses 
on the affairs of Krance, but tlie internal po- 
litics of Spain, and England, and tbc Italian 
states, arc also discussed. In some letters he 
gives an account of battles, sieges, and other 
events of a campaign ; descants on the conduct 
and valour of great captains, and on the fortune 
of war ; in others he ti*eats of court intrigues, 
and the suhtiltics of statesmen. When he 
addresses hU friends and couhdants, he amuses 
them with relations that are comical, affect- 
ing, or strange, the new discoveries in art 
and science, and those antiquarian researches, 
which, according to his expression, are calcu- 
lated to draw the veil from the infancy of 
time, and uncover the cradle of the world. 
On religious topics he discourses with much 
freedom, and also on what he hears coii- 
cennng the affairs of his own country, — the 
discontent and rebellion of the beys and l>assas, 
the war with the Persians, aud the amoui-s of 
the seraglio. 

The style of this miscellaneous comjKisitioii 
is grave, sustained, and solemn, and pomp of 
expression is presei-ved, even iu the gay and 
humorous poss^iges. It has been objected to 
the author, that he treats of all things, hut 
of nothing profoundly. A deep I’cscaich, 
however, does not appear to have been his 
intention, nor is it very consistent with the 
plan of such a book as the Turkisli Sj>y. 

The work attributed to Marana was suc- 
ceeded by the Persian Letters of Moutewjuieu, 
which is the most popular production of the 
chws with which we are now engaged. Of 
this ccicl)rated composition, the chief aim is 


to give ingenious pictui*e9 of the misdemean- 
ours of mankind, and to attract the public 
attention to some important moral and political 
tojdcs. The principal part of the work con- 
sists of the letters of two Persians, with 
whom, as the author feigns, he had l>ecome 
acquainted at Paris, and had received fixun 
them copies of their correspondence. Ushek, 
one of these foreigners, Imd fled from the 
envy and calumny of his countrymen, aud, 
attended only by his friend Rica, had come to 
the west of Europe, allured by the pursuit of 
science. The style of the letters of tliese in- 
dividuals, which are addressed to their eastern 
friends, is widely different. Those of Ushek, 
even when he writes concerning his seraglio, 
are philosophical and grave, those of Rica are 
I more light and entertaining. In the cori'es- 
! jiondcnce of both, Eui-opean customs and 
opinions are contrasted with those of Asia, 
and the vices and follies of the western world 
ara attacked in an oriental tone and manner. 
There are also a good many speculations on 
|K)litical economy, especially on the subject 
of population. In the letters of Ushek to his 
wives and dependants, there is painted a de- 
gree of jealous^" of the former, aud contempt 
of the latter, even when in his best humour, 
which I rather suppose must he strained ami 
exaggerated. Comment” (says he in a let- 
ter to one of his favourite wonicii), “ comment 
vous etes vous ouhlie jusqu’ a ne pas sentir, 
qu’il ne vous est pas j>eriuis de recevoir dans 
votre chamhra un Eunuque Blanc, tandis que 
vous en avez de Noirs destines a vous servir 
he elsewhere expresses the utmost rage agjiinst 
hU wives, because they conijdaia, “ que la 
presence continuellc d’un Eunuque Noir lea 
ennuye he is thrown into despair by th- 
fullowing pieces of intelligence, communU 
calcd by liis grand eunuch, “ Zclis allaiit il y 
a quelqucs joura a la Mosijue, laissa toniber 
son voile et jxarut presque a visage decouvert, 

devant tout le peuple. J’ai trouvo Zaclii 

couch^ avec unc de ses esclaves, chose si 
defendue par lea loix du Serrail.” In writing 
to his eunuchs, he habitually addresses them, 
** Rebut indigne de la nature humaiiic and 
he reminds them, Vous nVtes dans le moiide 
que pour vivre sous racs loix, ou pouruiourir 
des que Jc Pordonue — quo nc icspirez qu* 
autaut que mon honheur. mon amour, ina 
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j^ilousie meme ont besoin de votre basscsse : 
et enfin qnc ne pourrex avoir d'autre partage ' 
qiie la BoumUstun, d’autreameqnemesvolon- 1 
d'autre csperance que nia felicit*?.** This 
Pcrvian, however, is as extravagant in his' 
commendations as his abuse. Thus, in a letter' 
addressed to Mollak, the keeper of the three 
tojiibs, he asks him, foi^'ctting, I suppose, that 
he was the keet>erof these tombs, “ Pourquoij 
tU tu dans les toinlwaux, Diviii Mollak ? — tu ; 
es bien plus fait pour lo sejour des etoilea : I 
tu te caches sans doute de peur d’ohscurcir 
]c Soleil ; tu n'us jioint de tuches comme cct j 
Astro, tnais coinmc lui tu te couvres del 
Nuages.” 

In the Jewish Spy, by P'Argens, which 
followed the Persian letters, there is much 
Barcasin and invective ; the author thinks 
strongly, but his style is ungraceful. 

The l*cruvian Ia.‘tters, by Mad.anieOraffigny, 
are somewhat different from the works of this 
class which I have hitherto mentioned. There 
is a private ami domestic story, interwoven 
with reflectiuns on manners, and, according to 
8i>me criticR, these letters should he accoiiutcd 
the earliest epistolary novel of Fmnce. 

Ziiia, a Peruvian virgin, when about to be 
espoused by tlie Inca, is carried off by the 
Spaniards. The vessel in which she was con- 
veycil from America is capt\ii*ed on its j^sago . 
by a French ship. Fi*om Paiis she corres-t 
ponds with her Peruvian lover, and expresse.sj 
the eflect that our most common arts and 
discoveries would have on one, who had not 
been accustomed to them from infancy. The 
commander of the French vessel had conceived 
for his captive the most violent, hut most 
generous attaerhment ; he does every thing 
in his ]>ower to facilitate for her an interview 
with the Inca, who, it was understood, had 
lately arrived in Spjun. Put the Peruvian 
monarch had already formed other ties; his 
religion and his heart wei*o changed. Hcj 
comes to Palis, hut it seems to be only for 
the purjMise of forsiiking his mistress in form. 
1’hough ahan<ioned to her fate, and disap- 
pointed in her dearest ex]>ectati«n9, Ziiia, 
pleading the sanctity of the engagements she 
had emue under, from which the infidelity of 
the Inca couM not absolve her, refuses to 
transfer to her European lover the hand that 
had been pledged to the Peiiivian prince. 


Tlie Cliincse Spy was written about the 
middle of the 18th century. It contains the 
letters of three Mandarins, w'ho were com- 
missioned by their cm{>eror to examine into 
the state of the religious opinions, policy, and 
manners of the Europeans. The fii^ of their 
number remiuas at Paris, or London, but one 
of the subordinate mandarins is despatched 
to Sj>ain, and the other to the Italian states, 
whence they correspond with the principal 
emissary. In his desjiatches to China, the 
chief Mandarin enters at considerable length 
into the politics of France and England, and 
gives some account of (lie grand epochs of 
European hi.'<tory from the downfall of the 
Homan empire. The Italian traveller has 
merely exhibited a sketch of his journey, but 
has happily enoogli descrilied the character- 
istic features of the petty states he visited ; 
the eageniess of gain at Genoa ; the splendid 
but empty pomp of Milan ; the mystery and 
intrigues of Venice, and the desolation of 
; Fernira ; with regard to the court of Turin, 
he humorously proposes to purcliase it as an 
ornament for the cabinet of the Cliinese em- 
{>eror. There is a good deal of liveliness and 
naiciir in some of the remarks, and the mode 
in which things are viewed by these Mandarins; 
“Une chose surtout nous surprit etrangement; 
e’etoit de voir marcher de jeunes femmes de- 
couvertes dans les Rues, sans qu^aucun homme 
les violat.” Aud again, “ I^cs Negocians d’Eu- 
ro|>e acquierent de grands biens, avec bcaucoup 
d’aisance — voici comme ils amassent des tre- 
sors. On attire chex soi autant de richessos 
que Pon pout. Quand on en a fait une honiie 
provision, Ton ferme sa porte et Ton garde ce 
qu’on a : Cela s* appelle ici, faire lianque- 

route.” 

Those works tliat have been just mentioned, 
gave rise to the more modem pr«Mluclions, 
L’K-sphm Anglois, L'Espion Americain en 
Europe, and in this countiy to Goldsmith’s 
Citizen of the ^VorId. 

In most of these compositions, |mrticularly 
in the Chinese Sj>y ainl Persian Tetters, every 
'thing h aeon with a disapproving and satiri- 
cal cj'€. Tliis, however, may in some degree 
he considered as characteristic, since all men 
arc in general disposed to prefer the customs 
and manners in which they have been edu- 
|oat€d ; and accordingly every variation in the 
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manners of another country, from those which 
existed in tlieir own, is apt to strike them as 
a defect, more especially if the latter have 
been endearofl to thejn hy absence. On the 
whole, the idea <if this sj)edes of writin*? must 
he considered as happy, since, besides furnish- 
ing an opjmrtunity for naice remark, and af- 
fording greater liberty of examining without 
offence, or even of contradicting generally re- 
ceived opinions, it presents in a new light 
objects formerly familiar. Hence we feel a 
species of pleasure similar to that which is 
deiivcd from [Hunting outa well-know’n strik- 
ing scene to a stranger, enjoying his surprise, 
and even in some degree sympathetically par- 
taking of his wonder. 

4. The fourth class of French fictions of 
the 18th centujy’, recalls us from those w’orks 
In which the real events of human life are 
represented, to incidents more stupendous, 
and enchantments more wonderful, even than 
those portrayed in the brightest ages of chi- 
valry. 

Men of circuniscribe<l conceptions believe 
in corporeal and limited deities, in preference 
to one spiritual and omnipotent. They na- 
turally attribute cveiy thing to dii*ect agency 
— evil to malevolent, and good to beneficent, 
powers. But, even when an infant people 
has bedieved in one siipreme God, they have 
deemed all nature full of other invisible be- 
ings 

Passim genios sparserc lat^'otos, 

Qul regercnl, motumque darrnt, vitamqnc foverent, 
Arburibiis Drvadas. Uuriorun\ Naiadas undis. 

Turn 8at)‘ros sylvis, et turpta numina Faunos. 

These nymphs and dryads of classical anti- 
quity owed their existence to the same prin- 
ciples of belief which afterwards peojded the 
elements with fairies, and adventures have 
been related concerning them which have a 
considerable analogy to that class of stories 
on which we are now entering. A scholiast 
on J^pollonius RIumUms relates, that one called 
Rhoecus, observing a beautiful oak ready to 
fall, ordered it to be supjmrted. The nym|)h 
of the tree, whose existence dejvended on its 
preservation, unexpetdedly appeared to him, 
and bade him demand from her whatever he 
pleased in return. This dryad being hand- 
fKune, Rhoeens asked to he entertained as her 
lover, which she readily promised to her pre- 


server, and soon after sent a beo to summon 
him ; but the young man being engaged at 
the time, and provoked at its unintelligilile 
buzz, drove the insect from him. The nymph, 
offended at this uncivil treatment of her am- 
bassador, deprived Rhofxrus of his sight. The 
ancients, too, had goddesses, wdio, like fairies, 
presided over infants at birth ; and, like 
fairies, the female deities of mythology 
avenged themselves on those who treated 
them with disresi'ect, when they apj>eared in 
a degraded condition. Latona changed the 
rustics of Lycia into frogs, because they drove 
her from a fountain at which she attempted 
to slake her thirst, when flying from the rage 
of Juno; and Ceres metamorphosed into a 
newt a saucy boy wdio mocked her, for the 
greed wdth wliich she supped some barley 
broth, when she came weary and in disguise 
to a cottage. On the other hand, we are told 
by Palacpliatus, that Venus having appeared 
in sha}>e of a deformed old wronian to a poor 
ferryman, who was himself in the decreju- 
tude of age, and being ferried over by him 
without reward, she converted him for this 
service into the beautiful youth so much be- 
loved hy Sappho, 

Fairies of modem times are of different 
classes, and have been well divided into tlie 
Gothic and Oriental. Tlie former were an ap- 
pendage of the Scandinavian inytholo(;y, and 
had their origin in the wish to fill up the void 
and uniformity of external nature. Their 
attributes, like those of their eastern sisters, 
were supernatural power and wisdom, but 
they were fl>alevolent and revengeful in dis- 
|w>8ition, ami disagrecalde in person. They 
inhabited the heath-clad niount^iin.s, the chill 
lakes or piny solitudes of the north, and their 
lineal descendants were long in this country 
tlie objects of popular superstition. 

The aerial beings, or Peris of the east, owed 
their imaginary' existence to that warmth of 
fancy which induces us to communicate life 
to every object in nature. Beneficence and 
beauty were their characteristics. They lived 
in the sun or the rainbow, and subsisted on 
the odour of flowers. Their existence was 
not interminable, but was of unlimited du- 
nition. 

A knowledge of these creatures of imagi- 
nation, was introduced into £uro[>e bv the 
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crusaders, and tlie ^foors of Spain. Their at- 
tiibutes and qualities were blended with those 
of the northern elve, though, as in every other 
s|>ecie8 of romantic fiction, the eastern ideas 
were predominant. 

Hence, a being was compounded for be- 
hoof of the poets and romancers of the age, 
which, according to local circumstances, to 
the information or fancy of the author, par- 
took more or leas of the Oriental or Gothic 
ingredients. 

The notion of fairies was prescr^’ed during 
the middle ages. They act a conspicuous 
|>art in the Fal)liaux of the Trouveurs, as the 
Lai de liaunval andGmelan. lii the enume- 
ration of the subjects of Breton con- 
tained in an old translation of liai Le Fraiiie, 
we are told, that 

“ Many there both of Faery." 

Lancelot du Lac, one of the most popular 
tales of chivalry, and in which the Lady of 
the liake is the most interesting character, 
gave an ecIcU to the race of fairies in France. 
In the subsequent romance of Isaie le Ttiste, 
wc have already seen that they came to act a 
part still more important and decisive. The 
story, too, of Melusins, which was written 
alwut the close of the 1 4th century', is a com- 
plete fairy tale. It was composed by Jean 
d’Arras, at the desire of the Duke de Berri, 
son of John, King of France, and is founded 
on an incident recorded in the archives of the 
family of Lusignan, which were in possession 
of the duke. In this story, a queen of Alba- 
nia, who was endued with supernatural power, 
having taken umbrage at the conduct of her 
husband, retired with her daughter Melusina, 
then an infant, to the court of her sister, the 
Queen of tlie Isle Perdue. Melusina, as slie 
grew up, was instructed in the rudiments of 
sorcery ; and the first essay she made of her 
new-acquired art, was to shut up her father 
in the interior of a mountain. The mother, 
who still retained some affection for her hus- 
band, sentenced Melusina, as a ]>unishment, 
to !>e clmnzod every Sabbath into a serjient. 
Tills |>criodical metamorphoriswas to continue 
till she met with a lover who would espouse 
her on condition of never intniding on her 
privacy during the weekly tmnsformation ; 
and she was prescribe*! on (h^c days a courec 
of salutarv bathing, which, if duly pci'sistcd 


in, might ultimately relieve her from this 
disgrace. Melusina accordingly set out in 
search of a husband, > uo would accede to 
these terms, and was in the first jilnce received 
hy the fairies of Poitou with due considera- 
tion. They introduced her to a nephew of 
the Count of Poictiers, who espoused her on 
the prescribed conditions. He soon became 
a wealthy and powerful lord, by the machi- 
nations of liis ^nfe, who was particularly 
skilful in the construction of impregnable 
castles ; and one, of which she was the archi- 
tect, afterwartls ajipertained to her descen- 
dants the family of Lusignan. At length a 
brother of the count persuaded him that Sun- 
day was reserved hy his wife as a day of ren- 
dezvous with a lover. The prying husband 
having concealeil himself in her apariment, 
beheld his wife making use of the enchanted 
!bath. As soon as I^Ielusina perceived the 
I iiidisci-eet intruder, she departe*! with a loud 
yell of lamentation. She has never.since that 
period been visible to mortal eyes : Brantome, 
however, infoiins us tliat she haunts the 
castle of Lusignan, wliere she announces hy 
loud shrieks any disaster that is to befal the 
French monarchy. The building she was 
8upj>oscd to have constructed was destreyed 
hy the Due de MontpeiiHier, on account of 
its long and gallant rcristance to his anus 
during the civil wars of France : but the fa- 
mily of Lusignan, till it sunk in that of Mont- 
morenci Luxembourg, continued to bear for 
its creift, a woman bathing, in allusion to the 
story of Melusina. 

Hitherto European fairies ha*l not been 
sufficiently imposing in their attributes, nor 
gorgeous in their deconilions, to attain uni- 
jvcrsal popularity; hut the Italian poeU of 
the 15th and lOth centuries arrayed these 
creatures of imagination in all the embellish- 
ments which could he besSt«»wed hy jicetical 
genius. They became more splendid ami more 
I interesting, and were prepared for that stata 
I in which tliey fonned during some years a 
! principal amusement of the most jHilUhetl 
’ nation of Euro|»c. 

In the Nights of Straparola, which were 
translated from Italian into French with con- 
|siderable embellishnieuts, in L585, we find 
examples not only of this mode of composi- 
jtion, but outlines of the best known and 
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most jKJpular of the Fairy Tales, as I^e Chat 
Botte, Briiice Marcassin, Blanchebelle, For- 
tuuio, &c. (See p. 270). 

TJie immediate forerunner and prototype, 
liowcver, of the French Fairy Tales, was the j 
iViiUiiiierone of Signor Basile, written in the 
Neapolitan jargon, and published in 1072.1 
This work is divided into five days, each of, 
which contains ten stories. The third of the 
fiiat «lay, which is slightly altered from the 
hrstof the third of Straj)arola, may serve as an 
example of the close analogy that subsists 
between this work and the productions of 
IVrrauIt and his imitators. A poor countiy'- 
inaii, who dwelt in the neighbourhood of 
Sjilemo, wasas remarkable for the deformity of 
his hguro os the dulness of his understanding. 
One day, while employed in making up 
fagots in a wood, he perceives three damsels 
asleep, and erects over them a sort of shed, to 
screen them from the rays of the sun. When 
they awake, they infonn him he had unwit- 
tingly obliged three powerful fmries, and 
promise in return that he shall at all times 
obtain of them whatever he may desire. The 
first use he makes of this unlimited credit is 
to wish that one of the fagots may be trans- 
formed Into a horse. Wliile riding home, 
he is ridiculed on account of his grotesque 
appearance, by the young Princess of Salerno, 
and he in revenge wishes that she may be- 
come pregnant. In due time she gives birth 
to twin.s, and the prince, her father, 1>eing 
greatly incensed, orders an assemblage of the 
male inliabitants of his dominions, in ex]>cc- 
tation that the children from instinct will 
give some indication of their origin. To the 
astonishment of the court, the uncouth peasant 
alone receives their unwelcome caresses, lie 
is in consequence sentenced to be drifted to 
sea in a hogshead, sdong with the princess and 
her family. Daring their voyage, she learns 
for the first time the story of the adventure 
witli the fairies, and the origin of her preg- 
nancy. On hearing this, she immediately 
suggests that it would be highly expedient to 
transform their pi-csent awkward conveyance 
into a moi’e commodious vessel. The wish 
being formed, the hogshead is of course con- 
verted into an elegant and self-directed pin- j 
nace, which conveys them to a delightful spot; 
on the shore of Calabria. Tliere, on the for- 1 


mation of a second wish, the boat is instantly 
changed into a magnificent palace. At the 
suggestion of the princess, her com|«nion 
receives, by the same easy expedient, all pos- 
sible graces of person and endowments of 
mind. Here the now hapj»y jwir spend many 
years of uninterrupted felicity ; at length the 
Prince of Salcruo, being one day carried to a 
great distance while engaged in the pleasures 
of the cliace, arrives accidentally at this de- 
lightful residence, and is there reconciled to 
his daughter. 

The fourth of the third day of the Penta- 
merone, is the origin of L’ Adi*oite Princesse, 
the first fairy tale that appeared in France. 
This composition has been generally attributed 
to Charles Perrault, and is placed in some 
editions of his works. It is dedicated to 
Madame Murat, afterwards so celebrated fur 
her excellence in similar productions, and is 
intended to inculcate the mural, that Idleness 
is the mother of vice, and Distrust of security. 
These maxims arc exemplified in the follow- 
ing manner : — 

A king, when setting out on a crusade, 
committed to a well-meaning fairy the charge 
of liis three daughters, Nonchalante, Babil- 
larde, and Finette, names which arc expres- 
sive of the characters of the princesses. These 
ladies were shut up in an inaccessible tow'er, 
and, at the king*s request, the fairy formed 
three enchanted distaffs; one was bestow'ed 
on each princess, and each distaff was fated 
to fall to pieces, when she to whom it was 
assigned did any thing contraiy to her repu- 
tation, of which it appcai*ed to the king that 
his daughters could have very little oppor- 
tunity. 

At the top of the tower there was a pulley, 
by means of w liich the princesses let down a 
basket, to receive piovisions, and whatever 
else they required. 

After a short stay in this solitude, the two 
elder sisters began to grow weary. One day 
they pulled up in the hamper an old beggar- 
woman, whom they ohseived at the of 
the tower imploring their assistance. Non- 
chalnnte hoped she would act as a servant, 
and Babillardc w*as anxious to have some new 
person to talk with. This mendicant proved 
to be a neighbouring prince, who was a gi'cat 
enemy of the king, and had assumed this dis- 
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guise to avenge himself for certain injuries he 
had sustained. In prosecution of this plan, 
he made such assiduous court to tlie two 
elder sisters, that he soon effucted the total j 
destruction of their distaffs. Finette, w'hom 
he next importuned, eluded all his artifices: 
Hut while on death-bed, to which he was 
brought by the snares she Imd for him, the 
prince made hU younger brother swear to ask 
Finette in marriage, and murder her on the 
night of the nuptials. 1 

Meanwhile the father arrived from his 
crusade, and immediately asked to sec the 
distafTs of his daughters : Each in turn pro> 
sented the still unbroken distaff of Finette, 
who had agreinl to accommodate them with 
the loan of it for tlie occasion. Uut the king 
was not to be 80 easily satisfied, and, to the ' 
utter discomfiture of the guilty, demanded to 
examine them all at one view. The trans- 
gression of the elder princesses was thus' 
detected, and they were sent to the palace of j 
the fairy who franked the distafls, where they i 
were condemned, for a long course of years,! 
the one to hard labour, and the other to 
silence. The rest of the tale is occupied with 
the device.s by which Finette evaded the fate 
prej»ared for her by the younger brother of 
the betrayer of her sisters. 

This tale, as already mentioned, is taken 
fi*om the Pentamerone, and, 1 think, with little 
variation of machinery or incident, except 
that in the Italian work, instead of the dis- 
taffs, the princesses are presented with three 
rings, the brightness of which is the test of 
the possessor's chastity. 

L'Adroite Princesse %vas succeeded by a 
volirme of fairy talcs, unquestionably written 
by Perrault. It appeared in 1G07, and is de- 
dicated to one of the royal family of France, 
as written by PeiTault D’Ammneour, one of 
the author's children. All that is contained 
in each of these stories will be rcincmhcred 
by every one on the mere mention of their 
titles. La Harbe ISleue has a striking resem- 
blance to the story in the Arabian Nights of 
the third Calendar, who has all the keys of 
a magnificent castle entrusted to him, with 
injunctions not to open a certain apartment; 
he gratifies his curiosity, and is punished fur 
his disobe<]icnce. It has been said, how*ever, 
that the original Blue Beard was Oilles, Mar- 


quis de Laval, a general in the reigns of Charles 
VI. and VII., distinguished by his military 
genius and intrepidity, and possessed of 
princely revenues, but addicted to mag^c, and 
infamous by the murder of liU wives, and his 
extraordinai*)’ debaucheries. La Belle nu Bois 
Dormant seems to have been suggested by the 
sleep of Rpimenides ; it is tlie best of the tales 
of Perrault, and firet brought that species of 
writing into fashion. IjC Chat Botte is from 
the 1st of the 1 Ith night of Straparola, where 
the cat of Constantino procures his master a 
hne castle, and the heiress of a king. Uiquet 
a la Houpe is also from Straparola, and the 
notion has been adopted and expanded by 
Madame Villeneuve, in the celebrated story 
La Belle et la Bete. In Le Petit Puucet, the 
residence with the ogre is taken fron Plysaes 
in the cave of Polyphemus, or the 4th story 
of the first young man in the Bahar Danush, 
and the mode of extrication, from the mytho- 
logical fable of Theseus and Ariadne. To each 
of tliese tales a moral is a«lded in had verse, 
and some sort of lesson may, no doubt, 1>e ex- 
tracted from most of them ; thus, the scope of 
Lc Petit Chaperon Rogue i.s to warn young 
people to distrust flatterers ; and tliat of Barbe 
Bleue to repress curiosity. In Le Maitre Chat, 
ou Le Chat Butte', we learn that talents are 
e((nivalent to fortune ; and from Le Petit 
I^oucet, that, with spirit and address, the most 
defenceless of mankind may escape fi‘om the 
oppression of the most powerful. 

The tales of Perrault are the best of the sort 
that have been given to the w’orld. They are 
chiefly distinguished for their simplicity, for 
the naiee and familiar style in which they are 
written, and an appearance of implicit belief 
on the part of the relatcr, which perhaps gives 
us additional pleasure, from our knowledge 
of the profound attainments of the author, 
and his advanced age at the period of their 
composition. 

I Soon after the apj»earance of the tales of 
! Perrault, and towards the close of the reign 
I of Louis XIV., the court of France o-ssumed 
I a serious and moral aspect, and it became 
fashionable to write libraries for the instnic- 
tion and amusement of his young and royal 
descendants. At the same time there were a 
number of ladies of considerable rank and 
fortune, who lived much together, and culti- 
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rated literature with some success. Every 
one was tired of the long romances ; they re- 
quired too much time and application, and 
such novels as Marianne demanded too much 
genius for every lady of quality to attempt 
with any prospect of success. Fairy tales, 
like those of Pcrrault, were accordingly con- 
sidered as best adapted to the entertaimnent 
and general reputation of the society. 

The very circumstance, top, of such a man 
as Permult having employed himself in this 
species of composition, rescued it from the 
imputation of childishness, with which it 
might have been otherwise stigmatised. That 
occupation could hardly be considered as a 
trivial employment for a woman of fashion, 
which liatl engaged the attention of a pro- 
found academician, and w*ho had besides 
recommended this mode of writing to the fe- 
male world, in the dedication to one of his 
tales ; — 

Les Fables plairont jutqu* aux plus grsnds esprits, 
Si toos voules belle Comtease, 

Par VOS beureux talons omcr de tels recits ; 

L'antique Gaule vous en pressc : 

Daignez done raettre dans lours jours 
Ik'b Contes ingenus quoique remplis d'adresac, 
Qu’ont invente les Troubadours ; 

Le sens mysterieux quo leur tour cnvoloppe 
Egale bien celui d'Esope. 

The Countess D'Aulnoy, Madame Murat, 
and Mademoiselle de la Force,' who were 
nearly contemporaries, and wTote in the veiy' 
commencement of the 18th centuiy^, were the 
ladies chiefly eminent fur this species of com- 
]H>sition. In the tales of Pcrrault, the deco- 
rations of marvellous machinery are sparingly 
employed. The moral is principally kept in 
view, and supeniatural agency is only intro- 
duced where, by this means, the lesson meant 
to be conveyed can be more successfully in- 
culcated. But the three ladles now before us 
seem to have vied with each other in excluding 
nature from their descriptions, and to have 
written under the impression, that she must 
hear aw*ay the palm whose palace was lighted 
by the greatest profusion of carbuncles, whose 
dwarf was most diminutive and hideous, and 
whose chariot was draw'n by the most un- 
earthly monsters. Events bordering on pro- 


1 See Appendix, No. 33. 


hability w'ere carefully abstained from, and 
the most marvellous thing in these tales, as 
Fontenelle has remarked, is, w'heu a person 
shipwrecked in the middle of the ocean has 
the misfortune to l>e drowned. 

The tales of the Countess D'Aulnoy, who is 
the most voluminous of all fairy writers, 
want the simplicity of those of Perrault, but 
possess ago<xl deal of w'itand liveliness. Her 
best stories are L'Olseau Bleue, and Le Prince 
Lutin, wlvich is {)orhaps the must airy and 
sprightly tale in the Hibliothcque Uleue. She 
has also written La Belle aux Cheveux d or, 
Le Rameau d or, and Grucieuse ct Percinet, 
which seems to have been suggested by the 
tasks imposed on Psyche, in the story of Cupid 
and Psycho in Apuleius. A good many, as 
Fortunoe, Le Nain Jaune, Le Biche au Buis, 
are introduced as episodes of two Spanish 
novels, entitled Ponce de Leon, and Doji Fer- 
dinand de Toledo, of wliich the hrst is a most 
beautiful and romantic story. Still more nu- 
merous are the tales enclosed in the frame of 
a story, entitled Le Gcntilhomme Bouigeois, 
of which La Chutte Blanche is the best, though 
also the most wonderful. In the incidents of 
these tales thei-e is little invention, most of 
them being taken, with scai'ce any variation, 
from the Pentamerone of Ikisile, or the Nights 
of Stra}>arola. Thus, for example, in the first 
of the second night, there is the story of a 
queen of England, who wras inconsolable for 
her want of children. At length, three fairies 
traverse the air while she is asleep. The first 
decrees that her majesty should become preg- 
nant of a son, the second that the prince 
should be endued with every moral and intel- 
lectual perfection, but the third determines 
that be should come into the w’orld in the 
shape of a ]ug, and that he should retain this 
unfortunate bgure until he had married three 
wives, and received the voluntary caresses of 
the last. The prince, as was to be expected, 
wallows in the mire in his early years, and 
is a great expense for perfumes to his gover- 
ness and valet de chambre. When full-grown 
he is successively united to two ladies, who 
attempt to murder him, in consequence of 
which a separation takes place. His mental 
accomplishments, however, at length so far 
engage the affections of a beautiful princess, 
that she overlooks the personal disadvantages 
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under which he laboui’cd, and by this means 
her husband acquires the sl)a|>e more usually 
borne by his species. This story will be at 
once recognised as IjC Prince Marcassin of 
Mad. D’Aulnoy. Her other imitations from 
Straparola have been pointed out while treat* 
iug of the works of that novelist. (See p. 
270 ). 

In the tales of Madame Miirat^ there is 
neither the simplicity of those of Perrault, 
nor the liveliiie.ss of those of D'Aulnoy. She 
writes Le Parfait ain<nir — Anguilette — Jeune 
et Belle. Her best is Le Palais de Vengeance, 
where an enchanter, being enamoured of a 
princess who refused to requite his affection, 
shut her up in a delicious palace, with the 
lover for whose sake she had rejected his 
suit. Here, as the magician expected, they 
W’ere speedily reduced to a state of ennui, 
resembling that of Mad. du Defiand and the 
President Henault, during the day which they 
had agreed to devote to each other’s society. 

Mademoiselle de la Force, who is author of 
Plus belle que Fee', L’Enchanteur, Tourbillon, 
Vert et Bleue, has outdone all her competi- 
tors in marvellous extravagance. Enchanted 
j*alaces of opal or diamond were becoming 
vulgar accommodations, and this lady intro- 
duced the luxmy'of a palace flying from place 
to place, with all its pleasure grounds and 
gardens along with it. 

I’hough the talcs of the three ladies above 
mentioned are very different in point of style, 
there runs through them a great uniformity 
of incident. The principal characters are in 
the most exalted situations of life, they are 
either paragons of beauty or monsters of 
defonuity ; and if there be more than one 
j>rinccas in a family, the youngest, as in the 
case of Psyche, is invariably the most amia)>lc 
and most lovely. Fairies, who aid or over- 
turn the schemes of mortals, arc an essential 
ingredient. The tale usually begins with the 
accouchement of a queen, at which some fairy 
presides, or is indignant at not having pre- 
sided, and generally ends with the nuptials of 
an enamoured prince and princess. It com- 
monly happens that the lady is shut up in an 
enchanted palace. Hence the sagacity and 
valour of a prince are employed f^or her de- 
liverance, and in this entcq>riso he must be 
aided by a benevolent faiiy, whom he has 


most likely propitiated by services unwittingly 
perfonned w*hen she was in the sha|)e of some 
degraded animal. Love and envy are the only 
passions brought into action ; all the distresM^ 
arise from confinement, metamorphosis, or the 
imposition of unreasonable tasks. 

About the same period with these ladies, a 
number of inferior wTiters, as the authors of 
Ia Tyrannic des Ft^es detruite, and Contes 
moinscontes que les autres, attempted similar 
coni])08ition9. They were more recently fol- 
lowed in the Bocaou laVertu Recomf)ens<f of 
Mad. Marchaml, written in 173-5 ; as also in 
Le Prince Invisible and le Prince des Aigiies 
Marins of Mad. Leveque, whose tales are re- 
markable for the fine verses introduced, and 
the delicacy of the sentiments. Les Feeriea 
Nouvelles is the title of a number of tales by 
the Count deCaylus, who, leaving the Egyp- 
tians, Etruscans, and Gauls, has related his 
stories with a simplicity, naieei^t and sarcastic 
exposure of foibles in character, which could 
hardly be expected from one who had laboured 
so much in the mines of antiquity. 1 a)s Contes 
Marins de Mad. Villenenve, publishe<l in 1740, 
are so termed because related by an old woman 
to a family while on their passage to St Do- 
mingo. The best known of these tales is La 
Belle et Ia Bete, the first part of which, 
perhaps, surpasses nil that has been produced 
by the lively and fertile imaginations of France 
or Arabia. LesSoir<?es Bretoimes,by Gueuletle, 
80 well known by his numei’ous imitations of 
the eastern biles, al.w possessed considerable 
reputation. This volume is partly imitated 
from an Italian work, entitled Percgrinajrgio 
de ire figliuoli del Re de Serendippo, and the 
stories it contains arc feigned to have been 
related in thecoui’seof a number of evenings, 
to relieve the melanclndy of a princess of 
Hritany, as those in the PeiTgrinaggio had 
been told to console Sultan licbram for the 
loss of his favourite queen, whom that Mirror 
of Justice and Mercy had condemned to be torn 
to pieces by lions on account of an ill-timed 
jest on his skill in archery. The search for 
the Cynogefore, in the Soirees Bretonnes, and 
which also occurs in the Italian work, has 
given rise to the pursuit of the bitch and the 
horse, a well known incident in Volcaire's 
Zadig. Thei*c is also, both in the Pei'cgri- 
naggio and Soirdes Bretonnes, the story of 
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an eastern king who possessed the power of ; illusion is the chief, supposed to have been 
animating a dead body by flinging his own | practised hv cert^un pei*sons in that jart of 
wnil into it ; but having incautiously shot . Greece. The work of Apuleius probably sug- 
himself into the carcase of a fawn which helgested that of Madame Lussan. It is strange 
had killed while hunting, his favourite vizier, | she has had no imitators, considering the novel 
to whom he had confided the secret whereby and impressive machinery she has made uso 
this transmigration was accomplished, occu- j of, and the admirable manner in which in 
)iicd the royal corpse, which had been thus 'some of the stories, especially the first, it has 
left vacant, and returned to the palace, wliere ■ been employed by her. 

he personated his master. At length tlie king Every jwrson is aware of the wonderful 
liad an oppoiiunity of passing into the remains popularity which those productinns, knowm 
of a panot, in which shape he allowed himself j by the name of Contes des Fees, enj«jyed for 
to be taken captive and presented to the queen, many yeiu-s in France. The Comte de Caylus 
The vizier aftcrw’ards, in order to gratify her; says, in his prefsice to Cadichon, written in 
majesty by a display of his mysterious science, 1 70B, “ Contes des Fee sont etc long terns 
animated the carcase of a favourite bird which a la mode, ct dans ina jeuncsse on ne lisoit 
haddiedjwhcn the king seized the opportunity igueres que cela dans le monde.’* 
of re-entering his owm body, which the vizier | A species of tale of a totally difTerant tone 
had now abandoned, and instantly twisted off i from that with winch we have been engaged, 
the neck of hia treacherous minister. and w’hlch had its foundation in eastern man* 

This story is so universal that it has been ners and mythology, w'as also prevalent in 
also related, with a slight variation of circum- France at the same jjeriod with the fairy tales 
stances, in the Bahar Danush (c. 45 and 4C), | of European birtli. These oriental fictions 
— in the Persian Tales, whence it has been 
copied in No. 670 of the Spectator, ~ in a 
mystical romance by Francis Beroaldc, and in 
the IlluHtres Fees, under title of Le Bienfaisant 
on Quiribirini. The last mentioned collection 
contains a good many otlier fairy tales, which 
liave become well known and popular. Few 
of them, however, have been invented by the 
authora; — Blanchcbclle is taken from the 
third of the third night of Straparola, and 
Fortunio from the fourih of the tliird of the 
same novelist. (See p. 270). 

Besides those that have been enumerated, 
there were an infinite number of tales inserted 
in the Mercure de France, many of which 
were anonymous, and afterwards appeared in 
different collections, as l^a Bibliotheque des 
Fees et des Genies, by the Abbe de la Porte. 

The most enjinent men in France disdained 
not to contribute to these collections, as ap- 
]>eai*s from La Reinc Fantasque of Rousseau, 
the Aglae ou Nabotine of the Painter Coypel, of man, these beings retired in a great mca* 
and the Acajou et Zirphile of M. Duclos. sure from earth to a region of their owm, 
I may here mention, though they can hardly called Ginnistan, a very remote empure, but 
be denominated fairy tales, the Veillcs de | continued occasionally to intermeddle in sub* 
Theasalie of Mad.de Lus.san, which are chiefly lunary affairs — the Peris employing them- 
ftories of incantation and magic. They turn selves for the benefit, and the Dives for tho 


had their origin in tho encouragement ex* 
tended to Asiatic literature in the reign of 
Louis XIV., the eagenie.ss with which the 
translations of the Arabian and Persian tales 
w'cre received by the public, and the facility 
afforded to this species of composition by the 
information concerning eastern manners, com- 
municated in the Bibliotheque Oiientale of 
D'Herbelot, and the Travels of Chardin. 

In the eastern mythology', those imaginary 
beings, believed to be intermediate betw'ecn 
God and man, are more numerous, and their 
attributes more striking, than in the super- 
stitions of any other region. It was believed 
that before the creation of Adam the world 
was inhabited by genii, of whom some were 
called Peris and others Dives. Of these, the 
fonner were beautiful in person and amiable 
in disposition, and were contrasted with the 
latter, who wore of inauspicious appearance 
and malevolent temper. After the formation 


on what once formed the popular superstitions | ruin, of mankind. Both freqnently instructed 


of ThessaP', and those enchantments, of which ' mortals in their arts or knowledge, wlio thus 
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became enchaiitere or magicians, and were 
evil or well (1is»posed, according to the frame 
of mind of their teachers. This mythology 
is the foundation of those eastern tales, which ! 
produced so iimiiy imitations in France, Next 
to this species of machinery, the most charac- 
teristic feature of these compositions is tlie 
peculiar mannei-s ami state of society deli- 
neated, especially that desimtism which re- 
gards as nothing the lives and fortunes of 
nuuikind, and wliich, even without the inter- 
vention of supernatural agency, produces a 
quick transition from misfortune to prospe- 
rity', or from a state of the highest elevation 
to one of complete dejection. 

The indolence peculiar to the genial climates j 
of Asia, and the luxurious life which the 
kings and other great men led in their serag- 
lios, made them seek for this species of 
amusement, and set a high value on the recrea- 
tion it afforded. Being ignorant, and conse- 
quently credulous, and having little passion 
for moral inq)rovement, or knowledge of 
nature, they did not require that these talcs 
should be probable or of an instructive ten- 
dency : it was enough if tliey' were astonisliing. 
Hence, most oriental tales are extravagant, 
and their incidents are principuJly carried on 
by prodigy. As the taste, too, of the hearers 
was not improved by studying the simplicity 
of nature, and as they chiefly piqued them- 
selves on the splendour of their equi]>age, and 
tl)e vast quantity of jewels and curious things 
wliicli they could heap togctlier in their re- 
positories, the authors, conformably' to this 
tiistc, expatiate with fHJculiar delight in the 
description of magnificence, of rich rol>e8 and 
gaudy funiiture, costly' entertainments, and 
sumptuous palaces. 

Of all eastern stories, the most celebrated, 
at least in Europe, are the Arabian Tales, or 
the Thousand and One Nights. These are 
supposed to have been written after the period 
of the Arabian conquests in the west, and 
)irol>ably l>etween the end of the 13th and 
close of the century'. It may', indeed, 
bo fairly conjectured that they' were not com- 
posed till the military spirit of the Arabians 
iuid in some degree almted. Heroes and sol- 
diere {^ei-form no pail in these celebrated tales 
of womler, and the only classes of men exhi- 
bited are ca<lis, merchants calenders, andi 


slaves. In the story', too, of the Barber, some 
event is recorded as having happened during 
the reign of Monstancer Billah, the thirty- 
sixth caliph of the race of the Aliassides, and 
who was raised to that dignity in the G2.'M 
year of the Hegira, that is, in 1226. Whether 
the Arabian Nights are a collection of orien- 
tal romances, or the production of a single 
genius, has been much disputed. It is most 
likely that they were written in their present 
form by' one individual, but that, like the 
Decameron, or Cent Nouvelles Nouvclles, the 
incidents were borrowed from various sources 
— the traditions of Arabia, and even of Pei'sia, 
Hiudostan, and Greece. The story of Poly- 
phemus is in the third voyage of Sinbad. 
Other parts of the adventum of that bold 
mariner seem to be borrowed from the History 
of Aristomenes, in Pausanias; and we also 
find incorporated in the Arabian Tales, the 
traditions conceming Phsedra and Circe, and 
the story' of Josejih with characteristic deco- 
rations. 

The Ueeotopades had probably suggested 
to the Arabian writer the idea of enclosing 
his stories in n frame, and from his example 
this plan has been adopted in all similar com- 
positions. The fiame of the Arabian Tales is 
less complex and involved than that of the 
Ueeotopades, but is not very ingenious. A 
sultan, as is w*ell known, irritated by' tlie 
infidelity of his wife, resolves to espouse a 
new sultana every evening, and to stmngle 
her in the morning, to prevent the accidents 
of the day. At length the daughter of tlie 
vizier solicits the hand of this indulgent bride- 
groom, intciTupts the progress of these fre- 
quent and sanguinary nuptials, and saves her 
own life by the relation of tales, in which she 
awakens and sur.j>ends the sultan's curiosity. 
Her husband was perhaps as childish in his 
clemency as absurd in bis cruelty, yet the 
stories are so interesting, tliat, as a French 
critic has remarked, there U no one but w'ould 
have insisted to learn the conclusion, could 
he have exclaimed with his majesty, Je la 
ferai toujours liien mourir demain.” The 
stories are too well knowm, and too numerous, 
to admit of analysis ; their chief merit con- 
|sists in the admirable delineation of eastern 
I manners, the knavery of slaves, the hypocrisy' 
I of dci'vises, the corruption of judges, the 
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btmeful influence of tliat despotism which has 
Temained the same amid all Asiatic revolu- 
tions, and the boldness aud artiflce of the 
women, who risk so much the more in pro- 
portion to the rij^ur with which they are 
confined. The sultana, indeed, which has 
been considered a defect in these tales, seems 
merely intent on earing her life, and appears 
to hare had no design, by the tendency of the 
stories, to convince her husband of the fidelity 
and virtue of woman. 

In the Persian Tales, on the other hand, 
where there is a princess as much prepos- 
sessed against the mole sex as the sultan in 
the Arabian Nights against the female, the 
scope of all the stories is to persuade the fair | 
one that there exist such things as lasting 
attachment and conjugal felicity. A princess 
of Caschmire was of such resplendent beauty, 
that all who had the misfortune to behold her 
lost their reason, or fell into a languishing 
state, by which they were ihsensibly de- 
stroyed. The king, her father, soon perceived 
that his dominions were about to be depopu- 
lated, or converted into a capacious bedlam. 
He, therefore, shut up his daughter in a 
tower, and engaged her nurse to overcome her 
aversion to niatiimony by the relation of tales, 
most of which, accordingly, furnish some 
example of a faithful lover or affectionate 
husband. The delicacy of the princess is 
never to be satisfied, aud she has always some 
exception to make against the tenderness or 
ardour of attachment in the hero of the talc. 
This gives rise to a new narrative, in which 
the nurse attempts to realize the beau ideal 
of her fastidious elete; but it re<iuires thej 
stories of a thousand and one days to over - ' 
come her obduracy. In those tales there is 
more delicacy, but less vigour and invention, 
than in the Arabian ; which is, perhaps, con- 
sistent witli the character and genius of the ' 
lUitions by which they were produced. It is 
ascertained that they were written at a period 
long subsequent to the Arabian Nights. They 
are also supposed to be the work of a dervis, 
which has been inferred from the number of 
traditions drawn from klahometan mythology, 
and that hatred which the stori^ breathe to 
the religion of the magi, which was over- 
thrown by the successors of the prophet. 

The Arabian and Persian tales were trans- 




lated irto French, the former by Galland, 
the lafi jr by Petis de la Croix and Le Sage, 
and were published in the beginning of the 
18tU century. Both have been manufactured 
for 'Jie European market, and additional won- 
ders tmd enchantments woven into them . 
Et, loin de le perdre en cberoin, 

Psmrent sortant de chei Bsrbin 
Plus Arabs qu* en Arable. 

Petis de la Croix is also the translator of 
LTIistoira de la Sultane de Perse et des Visin, 
Contes Turcs, a work founded on the story of 
Erastus, or the Seven Wise Masters, and attri- 
buted to Checzade, preceptor of Amurath se- 
cond. In this collection we have the story of 
I Santon Borsisa, a holy man, who had spent 
his life in a grotto in fasting and prayer. He 
obtained the reputation of a chosen favourite 
of heaven, and it was believed that when he 
made vows for the health of a sick person, 
the patient was immediately cured. The 
daughter of the king of the country being 
seized with a dangerous illness, was sent to 
the Santon, to whom the devil presented him- 
self on this occasion. Our hermit, yielding 
to his euggestion, declared that it was neces- 
sary fur her cure that the princess should 
pass the night in the hermitage. This being 
agreed to, “ Le Santon," says the French 
translation, " dementit en «n moment one 
vertu de cent atuUet J" He is led from the 
commission of one crime to another : to con- 
ceal hia shame he murders the princess, bnrics 
her body at the entrance of the grotto, and 
informs her attendants, on their return in the 
morning, that she had already left the hei^ 
mitage. The dead body is afterwards dis- 
covered by information of the devil, and the 
Santon is brought to condign punishment. 
In this situation the demon appears, and pro- 
mises to bear him away if he consent to wor- 
ship him ; but the Evil Spirit has no sooner 
received a sign of adoration, than he leaves 
Barsisa to the mercy of the executioner. 

This tale was originally told by Sruuli, the 
celebrated Persian poet, in a species of sermon, 
where it is quoted as a parable, along with 
other ingenious and applicable stories. It was 
imitated in Europe at an early peiiod, in one 
of the Contes Devots, entitled de L'Hermite 
que le Diable trompa, a tale of which Le 
Grand enumerates four different veisiona 
a a 
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(rol, V. p. 229). From the Turkish Tales it 
was at length inserted in the Guardian^ and 
became the origin of Lewis’s Monk, w'here 
Ambroaio, a monk of the highest reputation 
for eloquence and sanctity in Madrid, is per- 
suaded by an evil spirit in human shape to 
violate the beautiful Antonia,* and afterwards 
to murder her, in order that his guilt might 
be concealed. These crimes being detected, 
ho is hurried to the dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tion, where the devil being invoked, agrees to 
deliver him from confinement, on condition 
that he should make over his soul to him in 
perpetuity. Ambrosio having ratified this 
contract, is borne away in the talons of the 
demon, who afterwards tears and dashes him 
to pieces amid the cliffis of the Sierra Morena. 

The History of Dr Faustus, as it has been 
dramatized by Goethe, is a mmilar tale. 
Faustus, a wise and learned man, is amorously 
tempted by the devil, and after being led by 
his su^estion from one excess to another, is 
finally carried off by him to perdition. 

The stupendous incident and gorgeous ma- 
chinery of the oriental tales soon attracted 
notice, and made a strong impresuon on the 
fancy. Figurative style, and wild invention, 
are easily imitated. Manners, w'hich arc 
marked and peculiar, but of which the mi- 
nute shades are not very accurately known, 
are easily described. Accordingly, the imi- 
tators of oriental fiction have given us 
abundance of jewels and eunuchs, cadis, ne- 
cromancers, and slaves. Their personages 
are all Mahometans or Pagans, who are sub- 
ject to the desj)otic sway of caliphs, bashaws, 
and viziers, w*ho drink sherbet, rest on sofas, 
and ride on camels or dromedaries. 

Gueulettc is the principal French imitator 
of oriental tales, lie is the author of mille 
et un quart d’ heure, Contes Tartares, which 
resemble the Persian and Arabian tales, both 
in the frame by which they are introduced, 
and the nature of the stories themselves. 

A dervis, who, we are told by this author, 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of Astracan, re- 
turning one evening to his cell, found it 
occupied by a new bom infant. He confided 
the child to the w'ifo of a tailor of Astracan, 
from whom he was accustomed to receive 
altris. The foundling was called Schems- 
Kddin, and was brought up to the trade of 


his reputed father. In his youth he is seen 
and admired by one of the fair inhabitants of 
the seraglio, and is privately sent for on pre- 
tence that she wishes him to make her a 
habit. At one of the interviews which fol- 
low this message, he is surprised by the 
arrival of the king, who, when about to 
sacrifice the lovers to Ills jealousy, is himself 
slain by Schema- Eddin. It Is now ascertained, 
by an account given by an old sultana, that 
Schems-Eddin is the son of the King of As- 
tracan, whom he bad just killed, and that he 
had been exposed in his infancy in conse- 
quence of the prediction of an astrologer, that 
he was destined to murder his father. Bchcras- 
Eddin ascends the throne of Astracan, and 
espouses the object of his affections, but being 
still tormented with remorse for the involun- 
taiy' assassination of his parent, he sets out 
with his sultana on a pilgrimage of expiation 
to Mecca. While returning the sultana falls 
sick, and being believed dead she is enclosed 
in a magnificent coffin. The sultan is next 
attacked by a tribe of Bedouin Ambs ; he is 
left for dead on the j>lain, and deprived of the 
coffin in which his consort was enshrined. 
On his arrival at Astracan, he finds his throne 
occupied by an usurper, his eyes are put out, 
and he is thrown into a dungeon. A counter- 
revolution restores him to power and liberty, 
but his physicians in vain attempt to find a 
remedy for his blindness. At length one of 
their number declares that in the Isle of 
Screndib (Ceylon) there is a tree, and on that 
tree sat a bird, round whose neck hung a 
phial containing a liquor, which was a specific 
in the most obdurate cases of ophthalmia. 
The physician is despatched to procure a sup- 
ply of this liquor. During his absence the 
king was accustomed to pass an hour in pub- 
lic, and a fourth part of this space was de- 
voted to conversation with sages, or spent in 
listening to the adventures of those strangers 
who frequented his court. His viziers, how- 
ever, began to be afraid that this fund of 
amusement would be at length exhausted. 
Accordingly, the son of the physician who had 
gone to Serendih, and who, it seems, was a 
great reader, and possessed a retentive me- 
mor)', undertook to amuse his majesty till 
the return of his father, by the relation of 
stories for a quarter of an hour each dav. 
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In the tales thus introduced there is little 
originality of invention. The mactiinery and 
decorations are borrowed from oriental tales, 
and a great number of the incidents from the 
Nights of Stra]>arola. LMIistuire dc Sinadab 
fils du Mede^in Sacan is from the first tale in 
that work. An old man recommended to his 
son never to attach himself to a prince, never 
to reveal a secret to hU wife, nor to foster a 
child of which he w'as not the father. Sinadab, 
however, by his talents aiid virtues, became 
the chief favourite of a monarch, w'hose sister 
he espoused ; and, having no children, he 
brought up the son of one of his slaves as hU 
ow'n. He was now completely happy and 
prosperous, and laughed at the dotage of his ; 
father. In course of time he revealed a 
trifling transgression as a secret to his wife. ' 
She immediately informed her brother, and 
he was instantly condemned to death by hU | 
ungrateful master. So popular, how'ever, had 
leen his character, that no one could be found 
to cut off his head, till Uoumy, his adopted 
son, voluntarily offered to perform this office. 
1 n Straparola, a Genoese merchant gives similar 
advice to his son, and his neglect of it is at> 
tended with like consequences. Tiie story of 
Le Chien de Sahed and Cadi of Candahar, is 
a tale already mentioned, as occurring in the 
Cent Nouvelles Nouveiles, and in an infinite 
number of other fabulous productions (see p. 
289). Les Bossus de Damas is from the fabliau 
Les Trots Bossus, and LeCentaure Bleuefrom 
the 1st of the 4th of Straparola. A few, as 
the history of Feridoun and Mahalem, King 
of Borneo, are told by Khondeinir, and other 
oriental writers. L’Histoire de Faruk, where 
a son refuses to contend w'ith his brothers for 
the sovereignty, by shooting an arrow at the 
dead body of his father, is the Fabliau Le 
Jugement de Solomon (Le Grand, vol. ii. p. 
426), or 4fith chapter of Oesta Homanorum. 
Another part of the same story, where a judge 
discovers that his son liad been guilty of a 
robbery, by a ring which he had obtained from 
^im, is from the tale related in the Arabian 
Nights by a Jew physician (see vol. ii. N. 156). 
The story Du vieux* Calender corresponds 
with the Two Dreams in the Seven Wise Mas- 
ters, and with the Fabliau Le Chevalier a la 
Trappe. It is a curious coincidence in fiction, 
that these three stories are the same with 


the plot of the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, 
said to be takeu fi*om a Greek play, entitled 

L* Histoire d’Alcouz, Taber, ct du Meunier, 
which contains an exaggerated picture of fe- 
male infidelity, is precisely the fifth novel of 
the Printcmf*s of Jaques Yver, printed in 1576. 

These tales chiefly turn on sudden vicissi- 
tudes and changes of fortune. They are far 
inferior to the genuine eastern tales, but are 
regarded as the best of the French imitations. 

The stories are at length terminated by the 
return of the physician with the precious eye- 
water. On arriving at Ceylon, the emissary 
found that the tree could only bo ascended in 
safety by a woman who had never failed in 
fidelity to her husband. No one was willing 
to risk the experiment, but it was at length 
undertaken by the sultana of Astracan, who, 
though believed dead by her husband, had 
been discovered to be alive by the Arabs. 
Having escaped from their power, but having 
missed her way, she had arrived at the court 
of the King of Ceylon on her road from Arabia 
to Astracan. She now accompanied the phy- 
sician to the empire of her husband, who prized 
the salutary medicine she brought, not merely 
as a restorative to sight, but as an unexcep- 
tionable testimony to the unaltered affections 
of hU sultana. 

Gueulette is also author of Les Contes 
Chinois, ou les Aventures roerveiUeuses du 
Mandarin Fum-Hoam. These tales are intro- 
duced in the following manner : — An emis- 
sary is despatched by a Chinese monarch to 
Circassia, with orders to procure for his 
master the most beautiful females of that 
country. He returns with a large and well- 
chosen selection, and accompanied at the same 
time by the King and Princess of Georgia, 
whom he had met in the course of his mission, 
and to whom, as they had been expelled their 
kingdom by an usurper, he had offered an 
as3'lum at his residence in Tonquin. The 
Chinese monarch beholds w*ith perfect indif- 
ference the compliant beauties of Circas- 
sia, but becomes deeply enamoured of the 
Georgian Refugee. Anxious, however, to as- 
certain if he can gain her affections, divested 
of the lustre of a diadem, he attempts to 
win her heart in the assumed character of the 
brother of her host, while she is, at the same 
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time, courted by s mandarin, who was in- 
structed to personate his sovereign. When 
the triumph of the Georgian princess is com- 
pleted by her acceptance of the offer, appar- 
ently least advantageous, she is united to her 
royal lover under his true name and character. 
The new queen stipulates for enjoyment of a 
free exercise of the Mahometan religion, but 
her husband, at the same time, undertakes to 
convert her to the doctrines of Chacabout 
(especially that part of them in which the 
beiief of the transmigration of souls was in- 
cnlcated, the point on which she chiefly 
stickled), by means of the sage discourses of 
the mandarin Fum-Hoam. This personage is 
every evening summoned into the august pre- 
sence of his mistress, and relates with much 
gravity the various adventures which he had 
experienced in the different bodies his soul 
had animated, of every sex and situation. He 
had also occasionally passed into the form of 
inferior animals, as lap-dogs and fleas, which 
gave him an opportunity of witnessing and 
relating the most secret adventures. 

Les Sultanes de Quzarattc, ou Les Songes 
des Hommes dveillcs, Contes Mogols, is from 
the same prolific pen as the Chinese and Tartar 
Tales. The sultan of Ouzaratte, a district in 
the Mogul empire, bad four wives, with whom 
he lived, and who lived together for many 
years in the utmost harmony. Smitten at 
length with the charms of a Circassian beauty, 
he associates her in the empire, and, in a great 
measure, withdraws hjs confideuce and affec- 
tion from the elder sultanas. At the end of 
fifteen years he begins to doubt the fidelity of 
his Circassian favourite, and in some degree 
to repent of the neglect with which he bad 
treated her rivais. Wishing to discover their 
secret thoughts and sentiments, he consults a 
celebrated cabilist, by whose advice he trans- 
ports his wives to a palace, so constructed 
that from a certain apartment every thing 
was seen and heard that was done or said in 
the interior of the buiiding. The sultanas 
being lodged in this magical dwelling, their 
husband next spreads a report of his death, 
and occarionally repairs to the palace, in order 
to witness, unseen, the manner in which they 
pass the days of their imagined widowhood. 
After the period of mourning is elapsed, the 
sultanas employ certain persons to watch at 


the caravansary, to give the travellers who 
arrive a sleeping potion, and bear them to the 
palace, in order that on the following day 
they might entertain these ladies with a detail 
of their adventures. All the tales in the 
work are stories thru introduced. The last 
party conveyed to the residence of the sul- 
tanas consist of a company of dancers and 
comedians, one of whom the Circassian es- 
pouses, to the great indignation of the sultan. 

Les Contes Orientaux of the Count de 
Csylns, are related to a king of Persia, afflicted 
with a coma viffil, in order to luli him asleep. 
In this work, L’Histoire de la Corbeille, which 
is announced as “ plus longue que cells de 
Peredbaad," and “ plus triste que cells de 
Wamakweazra,” is the story of a prosperous 
and happy monarch, at whose court a dervis 
arrives, plunged in profound melancholy. 
The king being desirous to learn the occasion 
of his sadness, is informed by him that he 
can only ascertain its cause by repairing to 'a 
certain city in China. Thither the sultan 
departs, and on his arrival finds all its inha- 
bitants overwhelmed with affliction. His 
curiosity being thus still farther excited, by 
the instructions of one of them, be throws 
himself into a basket which hung suspended 
over the walls of a ruinous castle, and is forth- 
with carried up with velocity to a delightful 
region, where be ]>asse8 his time in all imagi- 
nable pleasures, and in the society of a woman 
of angelic charms. After a time he is let 
down in the basket to this lower region, for 
the amusements of which he has now lost all 
relish, and, like the dervis, passes the remain- 
der of his days in vexation and disappointment, 
at the loss of those exquirite enjoyments of 
which he had partaken, and by which all 
others were rendered tasteless. This story, 
which was originally intended as a moral 
fiction, to show that Ood has dealt mercifully 
with mankind, in not vouchsafing a clearer 
revelation of the joys of eternity, has prevailed 
all over the world, from the traditions of the 
Brahmins to the mythology of Scandinavia. 
It is related at full length in the story of 
Yezzez, contained in the 38th and two fol- 
iowing chapters of the Bahar-Danush, and in 
the lUth fable of the Edda, where we are told 
that “ Frey having ascended the throne of tha 
Universal Father and entered a magnificent 
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paUce In the middle of the city, saw a woman 
come out of it, whose hair was so bright that 
it gave lustre to the air and waters. At that 
right, Frey, in punishment of his audacity in 
mounting that sacred throne, was struck with 
sudden sadness, insomuch, that after his de> 
ecent he could neither speak, nor sleep, nor 
drink.” 

The tales of Count Hamilton, Flenr d’ Epine 
and Lee quatre Facardins, are chiefly intended 
as a satire on the taste then prevalent for 
oriental fiction. Fleur d' Epine is introduced 
as the last night of the Arabian Tales, and is 
related by the sister of the sultana. We are 
told, that a princess of Caschmire was so re- 
splendently beautiful, that all who beheld her 
were struck blind or perished, a commence- 
ment intended to ridicule the early part of the 
Persian tales. A prince in disguise, who, at 
this time, resided with the king^s seneschal, 
offers, by the assistance of a fairy, to overcome 
the baleful effects, without diminishing the 
lustre of her charms. The fairy, to whom 
he alluded, had promised him this remedy on 
condition that he should rescue her daughter 
Fleur d’ Epine, from the power of a malevo- 
lent enchantress, and should also dispossess 
her enemy of the musical horse and the cap 
of light. The story is occupied with this 
achievement, and the amours of Fleur d' Epine 
and the prince. 

Les quatre Facardins, which is {tartly a fairy 
tale and {tartly a romance of chivaliy', coittains 
the adventures of the Prince of Trebizonde, 
the lover of Dinarzade. It is intended as a 
general satire on all incredible adventures, but 
is far inferior in merit to Fleur d" Epine. 

To the class of fairy and oriental tales may 
be referred that s|)ecies of composition which 
in France was known under the title of Voy- 
ages Imaginaires, and which, in an historic^ 
account of fictitious writing, it would not be 
pro{>er altogether to neglect. These {>roduc- 
tions bear the same relation to real voyages 
and travels as the common novel or romance 
to history and biography. They have been 
written with different views, but are generally 
intended to exhibit descriptions, events, and 
subjects of instruction, which are not furnished 
by tlie scenes or manners of the real world. 
Ill some cases, as in Robinson Crusoe, man- 
kind are led to aooreciate their own exertions 


by seeing what their S]>ecie8 is capable of w*hen 
in perfect solitude, and abandoned to its own 
resources. In V Isle Inconnue they are show*n 
what they may attain when confined to 
domestic society, and excluded from all inter- 
course with the rest of the world. Sometimes 
the imaginary traveller is received among 
nations of perfect and ideal wisdom. At 
others, the author, seizing the advantages 
presented by shipwrecks and pirates, throws 
his characters on some inhospitable shore, 
the f&ncied distance of which entitles him 
to {>eople it with all sorts of prodigies and 
monsters. The planets, too, and centre of 
the earth were made the theatres of these 
chimerical ex{>editions, which, even in their 
most common form, are entertaining ; and in 
their more improved state have sometimes 
become, as in the case of the celebrated work 
of Swift, the vehicle of the keenest satire, and 
even of philosophical research. 

The origin of this species of fiction may 
be attributed to the True History of Lucian. 
Homer's Odyssey, however, in which that 
(>oet talks of the Anthro{>ophagi and giants 
with one eye in their forehead, is the remote 
origjnal of this sort of fabling. Ctesios, the 
Cnidian, reported many incredible tales in his 
history of the Indians, and Inmblichus still 
more equivocal relations in his Wonders of 
the Sea. These {>ersons, however, were hona 
ficU historians, or at least were serious in 
wishing to impose on their readers. The 
work of Lucian is the first that is professedly 
fabulous, though no doubt suggested by the 
false relations of these w'riters. Indeed, the 
satirist himself acquaints us tliat every thing 
he says glances at some one of the old poets or 
historians who have recorded untruths which 
are incredible. 

Lucian relates, that, prompted by curiosity, 
he sailed from the pillars of Hercules and 
launched into the western ocean. For some 
time he had a prosperous voyage, but was at 
length overtaken by a tem{>est, which, after 
two months' continuance, drove him on a de- . 
lightful island, where he saw many wonders. 
The rivers there were of wine, and the summit 
of the trees were women from the waist up* 
wards \ to these a few of the crew w*ere for 
ever transfixed by hazarding some gtiilaotries. 
Those mariners who with Lucian again 
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launched into the deep, were speedily carried 
into the air by a whirlwind, and borne with 
immense velocity towards a shining land, 
which, on reaching it, they discovered to be 
the moon. They were here saluted by men 
riding on monstrous vultures, who conducted 
whem to the court of their king, who proved 
to be the well-known Endymion. That prince 
was engaged in a war with Phaeton, king of 
the Sun ; the tw'o potentates having quarrelled 
with regard to their right of colonizing the 
Morning Star. The strangers were graciously 
received by his lunar majesty, who begged 
their assistance in the ensuing campaign, and, 
as an inducement, offered to furnish each with 
a prime vulture. This proposition beingagreed 
to, Lucian set out with the lunar anny and 
auxiliaries from the constellation of the Dear, 
who were mounted on fleas of the dimensions 
of elephants. A swarm of spiders, which ac- 
companied the army, was detached to weave 
between the moon and morning star a weh, 
which, when formed, was chosen as the field 
of battle. Here the troops of Endymion en- 
countered the enemy, composed of the solar 
battalions and the allies from Sirius. In the 
engagement Lucian’s friends were worsted, 
their king taken prisoner, and Lucian himself 
along wnth him. On the conclusion of peace, 
he attempted to return to the moon, but was 
driven into the sea, where he was swallowed 
lip by a whale, in whose interior there arc 
immense regions, with forests and cities, and 
wars are carried on by the inhabitants. Lucian 
and his companions at length extricated them- 
selves by setting fire to the woods, which 
consumed the monster. They next sailed 
through a sea of milk, and came to an island 
of cliee.se, &c. &c. 

In the true history of Lucian, the satire is 
too broad and exaggerated. His work is a 
heap of extravagancies, put together without 
order or unity, and bis wonders are destitute 
of every colour of plausibility. Animal 
trees,” says Dr Beattie in his excellent Essay 
’ on Poetry, “ ships sailing in the sky — armies 
of monstrons things travelling between the 
sun and moon on a pavement of cobwebs — 
rival nations of men inhabiting woods and 
mountains in a whale's belly, are liker the 
dreams of a bedlamite than the inventions of 

rational being.” 


The spirit of those extravagant relaUons 
satirised by Lucian never was extinguished, 
and fictitious embellishmeuts were mingled 
even with genuine narrative. The inclina- 
tion for the marvellous, which prevailed 
during the dark ages, was not confined to 
romances of chivalry, but pervaded every 
department of literature and science. This 
led to a similar style in the relations of those 
travellers who described remote countries* 
Such productions would have been little at^ 
tractive to their readers, unless filled with 
wonders of nature and superhuman produo* 
tions of art. Accordingly, Benjamin, a Jew 
of Tudcla, who penetrated through Persia to 
the frontiers of China, about the middle of 
the 12th century, and Marco Polo, a Venetian 
nobleman, who visited the same regions a 
hundred years afterwards, related in the 
account of their travels many marvellous and 
romantic stories. The work of Mandeville 
was translated in the 15th century into almost 
all the languages of the continent, and was 
published in the collection of Ramusio. At 
the same time the Mirabilia mundi of Solinus, 
which contains many wonderful relations in 
the style of the Voyages Imaginaires, was 
early translated into French, and became a 
popular work. 

The Travels of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, 
whom Addison terms a person of infinite ad- 
venture and unbounded iraaginaUon, was the 
type of incidents which were indeed profess- 
edly fictitious, hut which were scarcely more 
incredible. 

Wc also meet with an example of the more 
philosophical class of the Voyages Imaginaires 
in the Arabian story of Hai Ebn Yokdlian, 
written by Ebn-Tophml, a Mahometan philo- 
sopher, who was contemporary with Averroes, 
and lived towards the close of the 12th cen- 
tury, in some part of the Saracenic dominions 
in Spain. This work was translated by Moses 
Narbonensis into Hebrew, and into Lstin by 
Mr Pococke, 1G71. There have been several 
English versions through the medium of the 
Ijatin, and one from the original Arabic by 
Simon Ockley, published in 1708. 

In the spiritual romance of Josaphat and 
^ Barlaam, we have beheld a prince immured 
from the world, gradually acquire, by roedi- 
Uatton, moral notions and ideas of disease and 
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of death. Previous, also, to the time of Ebn- 
Tophail, and in the beginning of the 11th 
century, tins system of self-improvement had 
been cxemplihed in a tract by the celebrated 
Avicenna, whoso work is an outline of that of 
Ebn-Tophail. In tlie sketch by Avicenna, it 
is feigned that a human being was produce*! 
in a delightful but uninhabited island, with- 
out the intervention of mortal parents, by 
mere concourse of the elemente — a notion not 
unlike the systems of Democritus and Epi- 
curus, as explained by Lucretius (B. 2). The 
being, hatched in this unusual manner, though 
destitute of instruction, obtained, by exertion, 
what was most essential to personal conveni- 
ence, aud finally arrived, by meditation, at 
the abstract truths of religion. Tliis idea has 
been more fully developed by Ebn-TopUail, 
whose chief design is to show that human ca- 
pacity, unassisted by external help, may not 
only supply outward w’ants, but attain to a 
knowledge of all objects of nature, and so, by 
degrees, discover a dependence on a superior 
being, the immortality of the soul, and other 
doctrines necessary to salvation. 

We are told by this Arabian writer, that 
there was an island in the Indian Ocean, and 
lying under the equinoctial line, which w*as 
governed by a king of proud and tyrannical 
disposition. This prince had a sister of ex- 
quisite beauty, whom he confined in a tower, 
and restrained from marriage, because he could 
not match her with one suitable to her quality. 
Nevertheless this lady had been privately es- 
poused by a young man of the name of Yok- 
clhan, and, in consequence of this union, gave 
birth to a sou. Dreading the resentment of 
her brother, she set the child afloat in a little 
chest, w'hich tlie tide carried on the same night 
to an uninhabited island at no great distance. 
As the tide rose liigher than usual, it deposited 
the chest in a shady grove, which stood near 
the shore, and there left it on receding. Here 
Ebn-Yokdhan (for that was the name the 
child had received when exposed by his 
mother) was suckled by a roc. As the boy 
grew up he followed his nurse, which showed 
all imaginable tenderness, and, being unusu- 
ally intelligent, canned him to places where 
fruit-trees grew, and fed him with the ripest 
and the sweetest of their produce. At mid-day, 
when the sunbeams were fierce, she shaded 


him ; at night, she cherished and kept him 
wann. In time she accustomed him to go 
with the herds of deer, among which he gained 
many ideas, and received various impreesions, 
gradually acquiring the desire of some things, 
and an aversion for others. In noting the 
properties of different animals, he did not fail 
to remark that they w'ere all provided with 
defensive w'eapons, as hoofs, horns, or claws, 
while he was naked and unarmed, whence he 
always came off wdth the worst whenever 
there happened any controversy about gather- 
ing the fruits which fell from the trees. He 
farther observed that his companions were 
clothed with hair, w'ool, or feathers, while he 
was exposed to all the inclemencies of the 
w'eather. When about seven years of age, he 
bethought himself of supplying the defects of 
which he had been thus rendered conscious, 
and in the first instance made himself a co- 
vering of the skin and feathers of a dead 
eagle. Soon after this, the demise of his nurse 
the roe opened a wide field of speculation. It 
imparted to him the notion of the dissolution 
of the body, and led him to inquire concem* 
ing the Being which he conjectured must have 
left it — w'hat it was, and how it subsisted— 
what joined it to the body, and whither it 
had departed. 

A fire having one day been accidentally 
kindled by collision of some reeds, our Soli- 
tary obtained the advantages of light and heat 
in absence of the sun ; and, while tiynng the 
power of the flame by throwing substances 
into it, among other things he cast a piece of 
fish, which had been toesed on shore, and 
thus acquired the first rudiments of the cu- 
linary art. 

Besides the covering which he had procured 
from the spoils of wild beasts, he made threads 
of their hair ; he also learned the art of build- 
ing by observations on swallows' nests, and he 
contrived to overtake other wild beasts by 
taming and mounting the fleetest of their 
number. 

This first part of the life of Ebn-Yokdhan 
is entertaining enough, and bears a conside- 
rable resemblance to the adventures of Ro- 
binson Crusoe ; but, after all his external 
wonts are supplied, and he finds leisure for 
menial speculation, the work becomes ex- 
tremely mystical, and in some places unintel- 
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ligible. He, in the first place, examined the 
properties of all bodies in this sublunary 
world, as plants, minerals, &c. While con- 
templating the objects of nature, he conjec- 
tured that all these must hare had some 
productive cause, and hence he acquired a 
general, but indefinite, idea of the Creator. 
From a desire to know him more distinctly, 
he directed his attention to the celestial bo- 
dies, of which the magnitude and movements 
increased his wonder and admiration. Having 
obtained a knowledge of the Supreme Being, 
he became desirous to ascertain by which of 
his own faculties he had comprehended this 
existence : He was thus led into a course of 
metaphysical speculation, and then of moral 
practice, which seems to have consisted in the 
adaptation of his conduct to certain far-fetched 
anaiopes with the heavenly’ orbs. At length 
that he excluded from his meditations, and 
he subtilized and refined to such a degree, 
even from his senses, all material objects ; 
till, immersed in contemplation of the self- 
existent Being, and transported beyond the 
limits of this world, he enjoyed in bis ecstacies 
that beatific vision to which Quictists, Ger- 
man Theosophes, and other enthusiasts, in 
modem times, have aspired. 

In this work there are, of course, many 
errors in theology and philosophy, as the 
former is Mahometan, and the latter Aristo- 
telian. The fundamental principles of the 
work are, that without the aids of instruction 
we may attain to a knowledge of all things 
necessary to salvation, and that in this world 
we may arrive, by contemplation, at an intui- 
tion of the Deity, a refined and abstract spe- 
cies of worship scarcely enjoyed in old times 
by the greatest favourites of heaven, and of 
which no promise has been vouchsafed either 
in the Mosaic or Christian dispensarion. 

Many ages elapsed before any direct imita- 
tion appeared, either of the True History of 
Lucian, or the mystical prodnotion of Ebn- 
Tophail. At length, dnring a period when 
the physical theory of the world was yet 
unsettled, and the Cartesian hypothesis was 
struggling with other systems for victory, 
different works of this kind appeared. They 
served the purpose of giving an agreeable 
display of the topics which were then the 
fashionable subiects of inquiry, while their I 


authors could throw in any new views, with- 
out risk, on the one hand, of injuring their 
reputation in case these views should prove 
erroneous, and withont the danger of shock- 
ing public prejudices on the other. The Uit- 
toin Comique det ataU et empire! de la Lune 
of Cyrano Bergerac, and Lei eitate et empire! 
du i^eit by the same author, appear to have 
had both these objects in view. I sliall give 
some account of the firet and best of these 
works, as it is, with much probability, sup- 
posed to have influenced Swift in his adoption 
of the same method of writing, and has ac- 
quired a high reputation among the composi- 
tions of this description. 

Both the works of Cyrano were posthu- 
mous, and are in some parts mutilated. The 
first of them, Dc la Lune, was published by 
a Mons. de Bret, who tells us,‘ in his preface, 
that the father of Cyrano, “ estoit un bon 
vieux Gentilhomme assez indifferent pour 1* 
education de ses enfants.” He also informs 
us, that the young man entered into the army, 
and became the most famous duellist of his 
age, having fought more than a hnndred 
times, without one of his rencounters having 
been in bis own quarrel. He was wounded at 
the siege of Arras in 1640, and in consequence 
of wounds, early dissipation, fatigue, and cha- 
grin, died in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 

The notion of writing an account of an 
imaginary excursion to the moon, seems partly 
to have been suggested by the cii-euinstance 
of the lunar world having become an object 
of curiosity among the philosophers of the 
day. In contradiction to the old opinion of 
the peripateticks, that the moon could not be 
a habitable world, on account of its unchange- 
able nature, Gilbert (Philosoph. magnet, c. 
13 and 14), Henry Leroy and Francisco Pa- 
trizio explained at great length the appear- 
ances on which they founded an opposite 
system, while Hevelius, in his Selenographia 
and Gassendi, indulged in some serio-comie 
specnlations with regard to lunar rivers and 
mountains. 

Hence Cyrano conceived the intention of 
representing, in an humorous point of view, 
those chimeras which some of his contempo- 
raries had too gravely treated. To this ha 
joined the plan of ridiculing the pedantry, 
^the achohkstic disputations of the age, and 
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that deference to snthority which was so long 
the bane of science. The notion of conveying 
this satire in the form of an imaginary excur- 
sion to the moon, was pruhal>ly suggested by 
the Spauisli work of Uominico Gonxales, of 
which a French translation was subsequently 
published, under title of LTIomme dans 
• la Lune, ou le Voyage Cbimerique fait au 
Monde de la Lune, nouvellement decouvert 
I>ar Dominique Gonzales Aventurier Espag- 
nol, autrement dit le Courier Volant. Bayle 
is mistaken in supposing that Bergerac was 
in any degree indebted to the Voyage to Aus- 
tralasia, published under the fictitious name 
of Jaques Sadeur. That production is no 
doubt a Voyage Imaginaire, but the two 
works have little resemblance, and Bergerac 
was dead more than twenty years before the 
voyage of Sadeur was written by tbs infamous 
Gabriel de Foigni. 

Bergerac begins the relation of his voyage 
to the moon by an account of a conversation 
which led him to meditate on that luminary. 
His contemplations ended in planning some 
method to go thither j and, accordingly, hav- 
ing filled some phials with dew, he fixed them 
round his person, so that the heat of the sun, 
by attracting the dew, raised him from earth. 
He lighted in Canada, and gives us some 
astronomical conversations he there held with 
the governor. It would be needless to relate 
the method which he afterwards adopted to 
journey to the moon, in a species of elastic 
machine (of which the construction is not 
very clearly described), or to detail the cir- 
cumstances which at length rendered bis 
flight successful. The fiction contrived by 
Bergerac to account for his flight, is much 
less happy than that of Dominico Gonzales, 
who feigns that he had been diaw'n to the 
moon by ganzara — birds of passage which 
winter in tluit luminary. 

After a long ascent, Cyrano finds himself 
between two moons, of which our earth was 
the largest, and at length he reaches the 
sphere of activity of the moon, towards which 
his feet then turn. Tliis does not happen till 
he is considerably nearer the moon than the 
earth, and it is curious that he uses reasoning 
on the occasion not unlike what would be 
now employed by a Newtonian. — “ Car, 
disois-Je cn moy-mesme. cette Masse (la luiic) 


estant moindre que la nostre, il fiiut qoe Is 
sphere de son activite ait anssi moins d’esten- 
due, et que par consequent J’ aye senty plus 
tard la force de son centre.” 

At the entrance into the moon, a hiatui 
occurs in the work, of which there are several 
instances in the course of it, some of which, 
perhaps, were owing to the author himself, 
where a difficulty occurred not easily to be 
surmounted, and others probably to the editor, 
when a passage presented itself which was 
too free or indelicate. The beauties of the 
lunar country are painted with considerable 
felicity, though the description is not free from 
the affectation which was common among 
French authors in the days of Bergerac. — 
“ Lii le Printemps compose toutes les saisons 
— li lee ruisseaux par un agreable murmurs 
racontent leurs voyages anx c^loux ; li mills 
petite gosiers emplumez font retentir la forest 
au bruit de leurs melodieuses chansons ; et la 
tremouBsante assemblde de ces divine musi- 
ciens est si generals, qu’ il semble que cheque 
feuille dans les bois ait pris la langue et la 
figure d’un Rossignol— on ne s^ait si les fleurs 
agitees par un doux Zephire courent plutost 
apres elles-mesmes, qu’ elles ne fuyeut pour 
eschapper aux caresses de ce vent folatre.” 
After walking half a league in a forest of 
jessamine and myrtle, Bergerac espies a beau- 
tiful and majestic youth reposing in the shade. 
With this personage, who had once been an 
inhabitant of our world, he enters into a con- 
versation, of which we have only fragments. 
He is soon afterwards less fortunate, in meet- 
ing with the aborigines of the country, who 
are described as huge naked men, twelve 
cubits high, walking on all fours. By these 
he is considered as a little monster, and he is 
consigned to a mountebank, to be exhibited, 
tike Gulliver, as a show — “ Ce Basteleur me 
porta a son logis, ou il m'instruisit a faire le 
Godenot, a passer les culbutes, i figurer des 
grimaces : et les apics dinees il faisoit prendre 
a la ports un certain prix de ceux qui me 
vonloient voir. Mws le del flechy de mes 
douleurs, et fasche de voir prophaner le 
Temple de son maitre, voulut qu* un jour 
comme J’ estois attache' au bout d’une corde, 
avec laquelle le Charlatan me faisoit santer 
pour divertir le monde, J'entendis la voix 
d un honiine qui me deinanda en Grcc qui J’ 
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estoifl. Je fas bica cstotmd d* entendre parler 
en ce pcus-ld comme en notre monde. 11 m* 
interrogea quolque temps ; Je luy rcpondis, 
et luy contay en suite ^neralcment toiitc 
rentreprise et le succes de inon voyage : il me 
conaola, et Je me souviens quHl me dit : He 
bien, mon fils, vous portez enfin la peine des 
foiblesses de vost|;e inonde. 11 y a du vulgairc 
icy comme la qui ne peut souffrir la penscc 
des choses ou il n'est point accoustume. Male 
scachez qu*on ne vous traitte qu' a la pareille ; 
et que si quelqu* un dccette terre avoit monte 
dans la vostrej avec la liardiesse de se dire 
bomme, vos s^avaiia le feroient estonffer 
comme un moustre. 11 me promit en suite 
qu*il advertiroit la Cour de mon desastre.*’ 
This friendly personage alike disclaimed a 
terrestrial and lunar origin ^ he informs Ber> 
gerac tliat originally he had been a native of 
the sun, which, being overstocked with inha- 
bitants, occasionally sent out colonies to the 
neighbouring planets. He had, it seems, been 
commissioned to our earth, and in his youth 
ha<l been known in Greece as the demon of 
Socrates. In Rome he had addicted himself 
to Brutus, but had at length preferre<l a lunar 
to a ten*estrial residence, for which he assigns 
various reasons : — “ C'est que les hommes y 
sont amateurs de la veritd, qu*on n* y voit 
point de Redans, que lea Philosophes ne se 
Imssent persuader qu* a la raison, et que Tau> 
tliorite d'un S 9 avant, ny le plus grand nombre, 
ne remportent point surTopinion d"un l>ateur 
en grange, quand U r^onne aussi fortement. 
Bref en ce pais on ne conte pour inseiisez que 
les Sophistes et les Orateurs. Je luy deman- 
day combien de temps ils vivoient ; il me 
repondit trois ou quatre mille ans.'* 

With this solar being, Bergerac enters into 
pbilosopbical Conversation, and several vei^' 
sublime discussions ensue, which are fortu- 
nately interrupted by his friend the exhibitcr. 

11 cn estoit la dc son discours, quand mon 
bastoleur s' aj)perceut que la chambrcc com- 
men(;oit a s' ennuyer de mon jargon qu'ils n' 
entendoient point, ct qu’ils prenoieut pour un 
grongnement non articulc : il sc remit de plus 
hclle a tirer ina cordc pour me faire sauter 
}us<}uc a ce que les spoctateurs etant saouls de 
tire ct d'asseurcr que J’ avois presque autant 
d'esprit quo les bestes de leur ils sc 

Jetirerent chacun chez soy.’* 


The chief inconvenience felt by Cyrano, 
during the first period of his lunar residence, 
was the want of provisions, for the inhabi- 
tants of the moon live by the odour of savoury 
viands ; a mode of subsistence also attributed 
to them in the True History of Lucian, which 
evinces our author’s imitation of the works of 
the Grecian satirst. Cyrano, however, at last 
succeeds in making them understand, that 
something more substantial than the mere 
steam or exhalations of feasts was necessary 
for his subsistence. 

At length Cyrano w'as conducted to court 
by the friendly demon, where, after much 
reasoning, it was concluded that he was Uie 
female of the queen’s little animal, who, in 
consequence w'as ordered to be introduced to 
him. Accordingly, in the midst of a proces- 
sion of monkeys in full dress, a little man 
arrived. “ Il m* aborda,** says Bergerac, par 
un Criado de voueetra nterced ; Je luy riposte 
sa reverence a ]>eu pres en mesme termes.’* 
This gentleman was Domiiiico Gonzales, the 
Castilian, w*ho had travelled thither with the 
; Ganzars ; and this circumstance, by the way, 

I is a proof that the work of Gouzales was the 
I prototype of that of Cyrano, as his was evi- 
I dently of Gulliver's voyage to Brobdignag. 

. Dominico had immediately ou his arrival been 
classed in the category of monkeys, as he 
happened to be clothed in the Spanisli mode, 
which the inhabitants of the moon had fixed 
on for the fashionable attire of their monkeys, 
os the most ridiculous, which, after long me- 
ditation, they had found it possible to devise. 
Cyrano being considered by the lunar sages 
as the female of the same class of monkeys 
of which Dominico was the male, they were 
confined together, and have long and pretty 
tiresome discourses concerning elementary 
I principles, the poesibilUy of a vacuum, aud 
other investigations, which were fashionable 
I subjects of discussion among philoso)>hieal in- 
I quirers in the days of Bergerac. ** Voila,” says 
he, les choses a peu pres dont nous ainusions 
le temps : car ce petit Espagnol avoit I’csprit 
joly. Nostre entretien toule fois n’estoitque 
I la nuit, a cause que depuis six heuresdu matin 
' jusques au soir, la grande foule du inonde qui 
nous venoit contempler a nost re logis nous eust 
destoume ; Car quciques-un nous jettoicut des 
I I'ierres, d’ autres des noix, d' uutres de riierbc : 
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II n'estoit bruit que des bestea du Roj, on 
nous aervoit tous les joura a manger a noa 
heures, et le Roy et la reine prcnoicnt gux- 
mesmea aaaez aouvent la peine do me taater le 
ventre pour connoistre ai Je n' einplissois 
point, car ils bruloicnt d* une envie extraor* 
dinaire d’avoir de la race de ccs pctits animaux. 
Je ne a^ais si ce fut pour avoir este plus at- 
tentif que mon masle a leurs simagrces et a 
leurs tons, mais J* a]»pris plustost que luy a 
entendre leur langue, et a Tescorcher un peu.** 
The circumstance of Cyrano acquiring some 
knowledge of the language of the country, 
instead of being favourable to him, exposed 
him to inconvenience and persecution, as some 
free-thinkers began to allege that he was en- 
dued with reason. This was most furiously 
opposed by the more orthodox and accredited 
sages, who maintained that it was not only 
foolish, but a most horrid impiety, to suppose 
that a creature which did not walk on all- 
fours, could he possessed of any s)>ecies of 
mental intelligence. “ Nous autres,** argued 
they, “roarchons a quatre pieds, parce quo 
Dieu no se voulut pastier d'linc chose si pre- 
cieuse a une moin fenne assiette, et il eut 
peur qu* allant autreinent il n* arrivast mal- 
heur a T homme, c^est pourquoy il ]irit la 
peine de a&seoir sur quatre piliers, aiiu qu* 
il ne put toraber : mais dedmgnant de se mes- 
ler de la construction de ces deux brutes, il 
les abandonna au caprice de la Nature, laqucUe 
ne craignant pas la perte de si peu dc chose, 
ne les appuya que sur deux pattes.** 

But the prtnci|)al argument against the ra- 
tionality of Cyrano and his male, and on 
which the lunar sages particularly pi(|ued 
themselves, was, that these animals possessed 
the Oi SvhUme^ which the sageaof our earth, 
in their discussions against quad nipeds, rightly 
consider as a pledge of immortality : “ Voyer 
un peu outre cela,*' continued the lunar phi- 
losophers, “ comments ils (Cyrano and the 
Spaniard) ont la teste tournee devers le Cicl ; 
C'est la disette ou Dieu les a mis de toutes 
choses, qui T a scitue de la sorte, car cettc pos- 
ture supliante temoigne qu’ ils se plaigncnt au 
ciel de ccluy qui les a creez, et qu' ils Icy de- 
mandent permission de s* accoinmoder dc nos 
restes. Mais nous autres nous avons la teste 
pancliceen has pour contempler les biensdont 
nous sommes seigneurs, et comme n* y oyimt 


rien au ciel a qui notre heureuse condition 
puisse porter envie.” 

The result of the philosophical conferences 
concerning Cyrano was, tlnit he must be a 
bird — a discovery on wliich the sages greatly 
plumed themselves ; he w*as accordingly en- 
closed in a cage, and entrusted to the queen's 
fowler, w’ho employed himself in teaching his 
charge as we do linnets. U nder this person's 
auspices, the progress of Cyrano w'as such, 
that the disputes concerning his rationality 
were renewed, and the consequence was, that 
those sages who defended the orthodox side 
of the question, having considerably the worse 
of the argument, were obliged — ‘^de faire 
publier un Arrest par Icquel on defendoit de 
croire que J’ eusse de la raison, avec un com- 
mandement tres-expres a toutes personnes 
de quelque qualitc qu’ elles fussent, de s* 
imagiuer, quoy que Je pusse faire de spiri- 
tuel, que c' estoit 1' instinct qui me le faiaoit 
faire.” 

To those who are acquainted with the his- 
tory of philosophy, and the state of opinions 
in the days of Bergerac, there will appear 
considerable merit in the satire which has 
just been exhibited. The supporters of the 
systems of Aristotle had at one time (ridiculous 
as it may seem) procurotl an Arret at Paris, 
to prevent his doctrines being contested ; and 
some of his admirers, enraged at the shock 
which Descartes, Gassendi, and other philo- 
sophers in P'rance at this time gave to hU 
opinions, were desirous of resorting to a si- 
milar expedient. 

In spite, however, of the Lunar Arretf the 
controversy grew* so warm, that, as a last re- 
I source, C3*rano was ordered to appear before 
an assembly of the states, in order to judge 
of his rational powers. The examines in- 
terrogated him on some points of philosophy, 
and refuted the opinions which he expressed 
in Ills answers, ** de sorte que n' y pouvant 
repondre, J' altegua^' pour dernier refuge les 
principes d' Aristote, qui ne me servirent pas 
davantage que les Sophismes, car cn deux 
mots ils m' en decouvrirent la faussete. Cct 
Aristote me dirent ils, dout vous vantez si 
fort la science, accommodoit sans doute les 
principes a sa Philosophie,au lieu d' accomoder 
sa Philos4>phie aux principes. Rntin comino 
ils vireiit que Jc ne leur cLabaudois autre chose. 
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rinon qn' ils n' estoient poa plus Bfavans qn’ 
Aristote, et qu’ on m’ avoit defendu de dia- 
puter centre ceux qui nioient lea principea ; 
ila conclurent toua d' une commune voix, que 
Je n' eatoia paa un homme, maia poedble 
quelque eapece d' Auatruche, ai bien qu' on 
ordonna a rOyaeleur de me reporter encage. 
J’ y paaaoia mon tempe avee aaaez de pluair, 
car a cauae de Icur langue qiie Je poaaedoia 
correctement, tout la cour ae dirertiaeoit a me 
faire jaser. Lea Fillea de la Heine entr’ antree 
fouroient toujoura quelque bribe dana raon 
panier ; et la plua gentille de toutea ayant 
conceu quelque amitie pour moy, elle eatoit 
ai tranaportce de joye, loraqu’ eatant en secret, 
Je r entretenoia dea moeurs et des divertiase- 
mena dea gens de nostre Monde, et principale- 
ment de nos cloches, et de noa autrea instru- 
ments de musique, qu’ elle me proteatoit lea 
Inrmes aux yeux que si jamais Je me trouvoia 
en eatat de revoler en nostre Monde, elle me 
suivroit de bon coeur." 

This lady continues to manifest much attach- 
ment to Cyrano, and her affection reminds usof 
the love of the fair Glumdalclitch for Qulliver 
in Brobdignag. 

At length, hia friend, the demon of Socrates, 
procures the deliverance of Cyrano, who now 
narrowly escapes being condemned to death 
for impiety, in maintaining that our earth was 
not merely a moon, but an inhabited world. 
This had been oppugned with so much zeal, 
and BO many gc^ arguments by the sages, 
that Cyrano, in revenge, asserted that he had 
come to opine that their earth was not an 
rai-th but a moon. — “ Maia me dirent-ila tons, 
vnua y voyez de la teire, des rivieres, dea mera, 
que seroit-ce done tout cela? N’ imports, 
repartis Je, Aristote aaaeure que ce n’est que 
la Lune ; et si vous aviez dit le contraire dans 
lea classes ou J' ay fait mea eetudes, on vous 
auroit aifld. 11 ae fit sur cela un grand eclat 
de lire, il ne faut pas demander si ce fut de 
leur ignorance : Maia cependant on me con- 
duisit dans ma cage.” In fine, previous to 
hia deliverance from this second confinement, 

^ TbU b probabljr intended as a satire on a passage 
in Cbarron's work Sur Ia Sagesso; — Helas on 
cbobit les tenebres, on so cache, on ne se liTre qu*a 
la derobde an plubir de produiro son scinblable ; an 
lieu qu* on le detniit en picin jour, cn sonnant la 
trompette en reniplissant I' air dc fanfares ! li n'est 


Cyrano was obliged to make an Amende, and 
to proclaim publicly in the principal parts of 
the city , — " Peuple, Je voua declare que cette 
Lune-cy n’est paa une Lune, maia un Monde, et 
que ce Monde de la baa n’est pas un Monde, 
maia nne Lone. Tel eat ce que le Conaeil 
trouve bon que vous croyez.” 

After the deliverance of Bergerac, we are 
presented with a number of philosophical 
disquisitions which he held with the demon 
and his friends. Among other topics, the 
arrival of a person of quality, decked out in a 
particular manner, gives rise to a discussion, 
which has been seized upon by Sterne ; — 
“ Cette coustume me semble bien extraor- 
dinaire, repartis-Je, car en nostre monde la 
marque de noblesse eat de porter une Espde. 
Maia 1’ Hoste Bans s’emouvoir : 0 mon petit 
homme, s’ ecria-t’ il, quoy les grands de vostre 
monde sont si entagez de fair parade d'un 
instrument qui designe un boureau, et qui 
n’est forgd que pour nous detruire, enfin 1’ 
ennemy jure' de tout ce qui vit ; et de cacher 
au contraire ce sans qui nous serions au rang 
de ce qui n’est i>as, le Promethde de chaque 
animal, etlereparateurinfatlgabledesfoiblesses 
de la nature. Malheureuse contrde, ou les 
marques de generation sont ignominieuaes, et 
ou celles d’ aneantisaement son honorables.”' 

At length Cyrano, after performing a tour of 
the moon, is conducted from that luminary to 
earth, in the arms of the demon, who places 
him on the acclivity of a hill, and disappears. 
Some Italian peasants, whom he meets, cross 
themselves in great terror, but at length con- 
duct him to a village. Here he is assailed by 
a prodigious barking of dogs, who, smelliug 
the odour of the moon, against which they 
were accustomed to bark, keep up an incessant 
clamour. By walking a few days on a terrace 
in the snn, in order to purify himself of the 
smell, Cyrano forms a truce with hia canine 
foes, visits Rome, and at length arrives at 
Marseilles. 

Such is the abstract of the Hietoire Comique 
dee Eetate et Empire de la Lane, a work which, 

pas honndte de a* entreteair de certainea choiea 
tandb qa’ on parle avec orguel d* un sabre et d* un 
piqne ; et ce qui aerta tuer 1* homme eat une marqno 
do noblcaae— on dorc on enriebit une epde, on a’ on 
pare.” 
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like ell those of which the satire is in any 
degree temporary, has lost a good deal of its 
first relish. It is, however, still worthy of 
perusal, especially by those who are acquainted 
with the philosophical history of the period 
in which it was composed ; And the interest 
which it excites must, to an English reader, 
be increased by its haring served in many 
respects as a prototype to the most popular 
production of a writer so celebrated as Swift. 
Nor has it only directed the plan of the Dean 
of St Patrick's work ; since even in the sum- 
mary of the Lunar Voyage that has been 
presented, many points of resembance will 
at once be discerned to the journey to Rrob- 
dignag. Qullirer is beset, at his first landing 
on that strange country, by a number of the 
inhabitants, who are of similar dimensions 
with the people of the moon, and who are 
astonished at his diminutive stature — he is 
exhibited as a sight at one of the princi{>al 
towns — he amuses the spectators with various 
mountebank tricks — and acquires animperfect 
knowledge of tiie language — afterwards he is 
carried to court, where he is introduced to the 
queen's favourite dwarf, and where great dis- 
putes arise concerning the species to which 
he belongs, among the chief scholars, whose 
s]>ecuIations are ridiculed in a manner ex- 
tremely similar to the reasonings of the lunar 
sages. The general turn of wit and humour 
is besides the same, and seems to be of a de- 
scription almost peculiar to these two writers. 
The Frenchman, indeed, wanted the advan- 
tages of learning and education possessed by 
his successor, and hence his imagination was, 
perhaps, less guarded and correct ; in nuuiy 
respects, however, it is more agreeably extra- 
vagant, and his aerial excursion is free from 
what is universally known to be the chief 
objections to the satire contained in the four 
voyages of Gulliver. 

As Cyrano's Journey to the Moon is the 
origin of Swift's Brobdignag, so the Ilistoire 
des Estate du Soleil seems to have suggested 
the plan of the Voyage to Laputa. This 
second expedition of Cyrano is much inferior 
in merit to his former one, but, like the third 
excursion of Gulliver, is in a great measure 
intended to expose the vain pursuits of schemers 
and prr^ectors in learning and science. 

From an imitation, probably of the works 


of Bergerac, many of the Voyages Imaginaires, 
which appeared in France during the first half 
of the 18th century, described excursions 
through the heavenly bodies. Les Voyages 
de Milord Ceton, by Marie Anne de Roumier, 
is the account of an English nobleman, who, 
during the disturbances of his own conntry 
in the time of Cromwell, is metamorphosed 
into a fly, and in that shape is carried by a 
friendly genius through the moon and seven 
planets. The author accommodates the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants of each star to the 
name it bears on earth. Venus is the centre of 
amatory indulgence, and Mercury the abode 
of avarice and fraud. By this means there is 
conveyed a general satire on different vices ; 
and a ridicule of individuals addicted to the 
predominant passion in the planet seems also 
to have been occasionally intended. 

There are also some imaginary expeditions 
through the interior of the earth, the mi st 
celebrated of which, next to the Mundua Sub- 
terraneout of Kircher, is the Lainekis of the 
Chevalier Mouhy, which comprehends an ac- 
count of the sectaries of Serajiis, who retired 
from the rest of the world to the centre of 
the globe, that, in this seclusion, they might 
celebrate their mysteries in uninterrupted 
tranquillity. The work is much in the style 
of an oriental tale ; it is full of marvels, and 
displays much richness of imagination. 

Connected with these wonderful expeditions, 
there is a species of allegorical travels into 
imaginary countries, feigned to be the parti- 
cular residence of some peculiar passion or 
folly. Of this sort b the Voyage de 1' Isle 
d' Amour, Du Royaume de Coqueterie, &c. 
The best work of the kind I have seen, is Le 
Voyage de Prince Fan-feredin dans la Ro- 
mancie. It is the description of an ideal 
kingdom, filled with chimerical productions, 
and peopled with inhabitants of whimsical or 
factitious manners, and is on the whole an 
excellent criticism on the improbable scenes 
and nnnatural manners with which so many 
writers of romance have stuffed their produc- 
tions. Thus, some rocks which Fan-feredin 
passes on his journey, are represented as soft 
as velvet, having been melted the day before 
by the complaints of a lover. A great part 
of the satire is directed against the Cleveland, 
and Memoires -^'un Homme de Qualitd, by the 
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Abbe Prevot. It was written by the Jesuit 
Guillaume Bougeant, who died in 1743, and 
who was distinguished hy various historical 
and satiric compositions. 

To the above mentioned classes of Voyages 
Imaginaires, may be associated works resem- 
biing the Sentimental Journey, where the 
country is real, hut the incidents of the 
journey imaginary. The earliest and most 
esteemed of these productions is the Voyage 
de Chapelie, where a journey is performed 
through different prorinces of Fiance. This 
work, which was written about the middle 
of the 17th century, served as the model of 
Fontaine's Voyage de Paris en Limousin, the 
Voyage de Languedoc, and a number of simi- 
lar compositions, many of which, like their 
model, are partly written in prose, and partly 
in verse. 

Tlie class of Sonffet ct Fisfons resembles the 
Voyages Imaginaires, and only differs from 
them in this, that the body is in repose while 
the mind ranges through the whole chimerical 
world. These productions are of a more 
fugitive nature, as their duration is limited, 
than the Voyages Imaginaires, but they are 
also less unnatural, rince nothing is too extra- 
vagant to be presented to the imagination, 
when the eye of reason is ciosed with that of 
the body. Of this species of writing, some 
beautiful examples have been transmitted by 
antiquity. In modem times, the earliest is the 
Laberinto d’Amore of the celebrated Boccac- 
cio, which was the model of similar French 
compositions. 

This production was followed by the Poli- 
filo or Hypemotomachia, written in Italian 
in 1407 by Francesco Colonna, who, being a 
priest, is said to have thus allegorically de- 
scribed his jrassion fur a nun called Lucretia 
Maura. In this vision Polifilo is a lover, who 
imagines himself conducted in a dream by his 
mistress Poiia through the temples, tombs, 
and antiquities of Greece and Egypt. They 
are at length carried in a bark by Cupid to 
the Isiand of Cythera, which is beautifully 
described, and there behold the festivals of 
Venus and commemoration of Adonis : the 
Nymphs prevail on Poiia to relate her story, 
and when it is conciuded Polifilo is awakened 
by the song of the nightingale. This work 
is full of mysteries, of which Poiia is the 


interpreter, but the mysteries are not always 
the clearer for her interpretation. 

The Hypemotomachia was translated into 
French at an early period, under the title of 
Songe de Poliphile, and was probably the 
model of similar compositions, which became 
very prevalent in France daring the period on 
which we are now engaged. 

In Les Songes d’un Hermite, the differen 
states of society and occupations of individuals 
pass in review before a recluse, and he finds 
nothing in them all to induce him to quit his 
solitude. 

In Les Songes et Visions Philosophiqnes de 
Mercier, the author feigns, that while return- 
ing from the country to Paris, he arrived at a 
small inn. Here he met an interesting woman, 
who had made an unfortunate love marriage. 
While relating her story, she is surprised and 
delighted by the arrival of her husband, 
whom she had regarded as lost. The story 
the author bad heard, and the scene he had 
witnessed, lead him to mmiiuite on the sor- 
rows and pleasures of love, which form the 
subject of his first dream, as the impressions 
that had been made continued after he dropped 
asleep. Nature holds up to him a mirror, in 
which he sees represented the effects and in- 
fluence of that passion in different states of 
society, the impulse it gives to the savage, 
and the tameness of domestic hapjnness in 
civilized society, to which the author seems 
to prefer the gratifications of the Indian. His 
second vision relates to war, and is raised by 
a pemsal of the celebrated treatise of Grotius. 
The dreamer is carried to a valley, where 
Justice comes to decide on the fate of con- 
querors and heroes. Here the shades of 
Alexander, Tamerlane, and other warriors, 
j>ass before him, and are judged according to 
their deserts. 

The Romans Cabalistiques form the last 
species of this division of fiction, which it will 
be necessary to mention. For many ages the 
mysteries of the Cabalistic philosophy were 
subjects of belief and investigation in France. 
The ends at which its votaries aimed, were 
the transmntation of metals, and the compo- 
sition of the Elixir of life, supposed to be the 
quintessence of the four elements, which, 
according to this fantastic creed, were inha- 
bited or governed by Sylphs, Undinas,Gnomes, 
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and Salamanders. The vain researches of the 
cabalists, however, produced some discoveiies 
in expeiiinental physics, and the more onia- 1 
ment^ part of their system has suggested the 
machinery of the most elegant poem in our 
language. 

About the middle of the 17th centur}’, 
when the partizans of this philosophy were 
hardly yet laughed out of countenance, the 
Abbe Villars undertook to expose its absur- 
dities in a satire entitled Le Comte de Oabalis, 
ou Entretiens sur les sciences seci'ctes, a work 
which was very popular in France, and per- 
haps instrumental in discrediting the reveries 
which it ridiculed. Its author feigns that he 
w'as acquainted w'ith a number of philoso- 
phere who prosecuted the study of the occult 
sciences, and was employed to correspond in 
their name with the Count Gabalis, a cele- 
brated Gennan adept, who was expected in a 
short time to Wsit Paris. The count is much 
prepossessed in Ills favour by the letters he 
received, and, on coming to Paris, immediately 
waits on Ixis correspondent, whom he finds 
endued with such excellent dispositions for 
the reception of his doctrines, that lie resolves 
to develope to him the whole Arcana of the 
Roricrucian science. Previous, however, to 
this initiation, he enjoins, as requisite to the 
successful prosecution of his studies, a renun- 
ciation, which, if really as essential as thej 
adept describes, satisfactorily accounts for the 
little progress that has been made in the caba- 
listic arts. As a compensation, the disciple is 
promised the most familiar acquaintance with 
the elementaiy spirits, and he of course feels 
deeply interested concerning their attributes. 
This introduces the ensuing conversations, 
which relate to syljihs, undinos, &c., and the 
nature of their intercourse with the children of 
men. Thew'hole system of Sylphs and Gnomes 
had been originally unfolded by Paracelsus. 
But the Abbe Villars has chiefly followed La 
Cliiave del Gabinetto, a work attributed to 
the Signor Giuseppe Francisco Borri, a Mil- 
anese impostor, who, being forced to leave his 
own country on account of his dissolute life 
and heretical opinions, travelled through 
Europe, imposing on the credulous by a j>re- 
tended knowledge of cabalistic secrets. During 
his life a series of letters were printed, under | 
title of Chiavc del Gabinetto, which were pro- 


tended to have been written by Borri, but 
which, in fact, only contain a record of his 
I supposed secrets and opinions. The two first 
letters give an account of a conversation held 
betw'een Borri and a Danish cabalist with 
regard to elementary beings. Tlie others dis- 
close the secrets concerning transmutation of 
metals, the per|>etual mobile, &c. 

The Comte Gabalis was followed by a num- 
ber of tales relating to elementary beings. In 
Ix's Omlins, a princess escapes from the pow’er 
of a magician, by whom she is persecuted. 
She arrives at the sea-shore, and in a fit of 
despair at her forlorn situation, plunges into 
the deep, where she is hospitably received by 
the undinas, whose palace and empire are 
magnificently described. 

L*Amant Salainandre is the story of an in- 
terested governess, who, in ordef to procure 
an establishment for a son, resolves to bring 
her pupil, a young lady of beauty and for- 
tune, into a situation which will compel her 
to form this unequal alliance. With this 
view she leads her to despise the human 
species, and to sigli for beings of a superior 
order, as alone worthy of her virtues and ac- 
complishments. Her thoughts are thus turned 
towards an intercourse with elementary spi- 
rits, and her ruin is finally completed by the 
introduction of the young man, invested with 
I the imposing attributes of a salamander. 

Les Lutins de Chateau de Kemosy is the 
work of Madame Murat, so well known by 
her fairy tales. The enchantments here, also, 
are fictitious, and performed by pretended 
magicians in order to accomplish their pur- 
pose. Two lovers, with the view of facilitat- 
ing their introduction into a castle inhabited 
by their mistresses, contrive to pass for ele- 
mentary spirits, deceive the vigilance of a 
severe and antiquated duenna, and get rid of 
their rivals, who are two awkward and cre- 
dulous rustics. 

Herodotus, the father of history, tells us of 
men who, at particular seasons, changed 
themselves into wolves, and we are informed 
in the 8th eclogue of Virgil that Mojris was 
often detected in this disguise. Soliuus also 
mentions a people of Istria who possessed the 
same cnnable privilege. The notion, doubt- 
' less, had its foundation in the imposition of 
pretended sorcerers, who laid claim to a power 
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of effecting this transfonnation, and perhaps, 
to aid tlie deception, disguised themselves in 
wolves’ skins. The belief, however, in this 
faculty, left a name behind it in every country 
of Europe. Ho who enjoyed it was called 
Oarwalf by the Normans, and Bisclaveret by 
the Bretons, which is the name of one of the 
Armorican lays of Marie. It contains the 
story of a baron, whose wife perceiving that 
her husband was invariably absent during 
three days of the week, interrogated him so 
closely on the cause of his periodical disap- 
pearance, that she at length reduced him 
to the mortifying acknowledgement that 
during one half of the week he prowled as 
a bisclaveret ; and she also extracted from 
him a secret, which etmbled her to confirm 
his metamorphods. From a passage in the 
Origines Gauloises, by La Tour d’Auvergne, 
it would appear that a belief in this s]>ecies 
of transformation continued long in Britany. 
' — “ Dans 1' opinion des Bretons, ces memes 
hommes se revetent, pendant la nuit, de 
peaux de Loups, et en prenuent quelquefois 
la forme, pour se trover a des ssseniblee's ou 
.« demon est suppose presider. Ce que 1’ on 
dit ici des deguisements et des courses noc- 
turnes de ces pretendus hommes loups, dont 
r espece n' est pas encore entieremeut eteiute 


dans 1' ancienne Armorique, nous rapelle ce 
que r histoire rapporte des Lycantrophes d* 
Irlatrde.” In Ireland, indeed, this supersti- 
tion probably subsisted longer than in any 
other country. “In some parts of France,” 
says Sir William Temple in his Miscellanea, 
“ the common people once believed certainly 
there were Lougaroos, or men turned into 
wolves ; and I remember several Irish of the 
same mind.” 

Under this tuune of Loupe-Oaroux, those 
persons who enjoyed this agreeable faculty 
have been introduced into several French 
tales, and other works of fiction, during the 
period on which we are now employed. 
These productions have been very happily 
ridiculed in L'Histoire des Imaginations de 
M. Oufle, by the Abbe Bardelon. This work 
is partly written on the model of Don Quixote, 
and contains the story of a credulous and in- 
dolent man, who, having read nothing but 
marvellous tales, believes, at length, in the 
existence of sorcerers, demons, and loups- 
garoux. He first imagines tliat he is perscT 
cuted by a spirit, then alternately fancies 
himself a magician and loup-garou, and de- 
votes his time to the discovery of a mode of 
|>enetrating into the thoughts of men, and 
attracting the affections of women. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the English Novel — Serious — Comic— Romantic 

—Conclusion. 


It will have been remarked, that the account 
of the modem French tales and novels has 
been much less minnte than the analysis of 
those fictitious histories by which they were 
preceded. To this compression of the subject, 
1 have been led partly by the variety, and 
jartly by the notoriety of the more recent 
productions. In the early periods of litera- 
ture, works of fiction were rare, and thus it 
was comparatively easy to enumerate and 
describe them. But during last century, the 
.Cumber of fictitious writings, both in France 
and England was so great, that as full an 
account of them as of those which appeared 


in former times, would occupy many volumes. 
Such analysis is likewise the less necessary or 
proper, since, when works of fiction become 
so very numerous and varied, they cease to 
be characteristic of the age in wliieh they 
were produced. In foraier i>erio<ls, when 
readers were few, and when only one species 
of fiction appeared at a time, it was easy to 
judge what were the circumstances which 
gave hirth to it, and to which it gave birth in 
turn. But in later times, not only an infinite 
number of works, but works of different 
kinds, have sprang up at once ; and thus were 
no longer expressive of the taste and feelings 
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of the period of their composition. Above 
all, what renders a minute anaty^i8 unneces- 
aary is, that the works themselves are known 
to n)oet readers, and, consequently, a detaile<l 
account of them would be altogether Huper< 
Abstracts may be presented on occa- 
sions where the original is little known, and 
abounds in long details, but they are perfectly 
nnsuitable and improper when the whole 
novel ia concisely and elegantly com|>osed. 
In this case the value of the original consists 
less in the story itself than in the style and 
aentiments and colouring — in short, in a 
variety of circumstances, which in an analysis 
or abridgement totally evaporate and dis- 
appear. 

Such views have prevented me from enter- 
ing into detail concerning the French, and 
they apply still more forcibly to the English 
novel. What could be more insufferable than 
an analysis of Tom Jones, and how feeble 
would be the idea which it would convey of 
the original 1 Accordingly I shall confine 
myself to a very short and general eui'vey of 
the works of English fiction. 

We have already seen that, during the 
reigns of our Henrys and Edwards, the English 
nation was chiefly entertained with the fables 
of chivalry. The French romances concern- 
ing Arthur and hU knights continued to be 
the most popular productions during the rule 
of the Plantagenet monarchs. In the time of 
Edward IV. the fictions of chivalry were re- 
presented in an English garb in the Morte 
Arthure, which Is a compilation from the 
most celebrated French romances of the 
Round Table ; while, at the same period, the 
romantic inventions concerning the history of 
Troy and classical heroes were translated and 
printed by the indefatigable Caxton. Artus 
de la Bretagne and Huou of Bourdcaux were 
done into English by Lord Berners in the 
reign of Henry VIIL, and continued, along 
with the Morte Arthure, to be the chief de- 
fight of our ancestors during the sway of the 
family of Tudor. In the age of Queen Elisa- 
beth, the Spanish romances concerning Amadis 
and Palmerin were translated, and a few imi- 
tations of the romances of chivalry were also 
written in English. Of this class of fiction, 
the ** Faif a, delectable, and pleasannt Hys* 
tone of tLtf renowned Parismus, Prince of 


Bohemia,’* may be regarded as a representa- 
tive. This work, written by Emanuel Ford, 
and printed 1508, was so popular in its day, 
that the 13th edition, in black letter, is now 
before me. It is principally formed on the 
model of the Spanish romances, particularly 
on Palmerin d’ Oliva. 

The Ornatus and Artesia, also by Emanuel 
Ford, and the Pbeander, or l^laiden Knight, 

I written by Henry Roberts, and printed in 
1503, belong to the same class of composition. 
By this time, however, the genuine spirit of 
chivalry had evaporated, and these produc- 
tions present but a feeble image of tlie doughty 
combats and daring adventures of {.^ncelot or 
Tristan. A new state of society and manners 
had sprung up, and hence the nation eagerly 
received those innumerable translations and 
imitationa of the Italian tales, which, being 
now widely diffused by means of Payntcr’s 
Palace of Pleasure, Whetstone’s Heptameron, 
and Grimstone’s Admirable Histories, supplied 
to the higher class of English readers that 
species of entertainment which their ancestoia 
bad formerly derived from the Recuyell of 
the Hystoryes of Troye and the Legends of 
Arthur. The exploits of chivalry — the atro- 
cities and intrigues of the Italian tales, are 
now alike neglected ; and while such works 
as those of Richardson and Fielding interpose 
between, they can scarcely be regarded by the 
present age or posterity. Yet it should not 
be forgotten that the images and cliaracters 
of chivalry bestowed additional richness and 
variety on the luxuriant fancy of Spenser, 
while the incidents of the Italian tales supplied 
materials even for the inexhaustible imagina- 
tion of Shakspeare, and gave birth to that 
peculiar turn of tragic as well as comic interest 
I adopted by the most numerous and noble race 
I of our dramatic poets. 

I While the English nation, during the reign 
* of Queen Elizabeth, were chiefly amused with 
the fading remains of romances of chivalry, 
and the earliest imitations of Italian tales, 
there was invented, during the same period, 
a new species of novel, written in a style of 
bad taste and affectation, to which there had 
hitherto been no parallel, and of which it is 
to be hoped there will never be an imitation. 
The first work of this description was the 
Eophues of John Lylie, who was bom in 1333 
0 0 
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an encomiastic representation of the court — 
the beauty, talents, and, above all, the chas- 
tity of Queen Elizabeth, and the virtues of 
English women, “ who do not, like the Italian 
ladies, drink wine before they rise, to increase 
their colour.” Philautusnow reports by letter 
that he had married the lady Klavia, who, it 
will be recollected, was his third mistress.” 
” Euphues then gave himself to solitariness, 
determining to sojourn in some uncouth place ; 
and this order he left with his friends, that 
if any news came or letters, tliat they should 
direct them to the Mount of Selexsedra, where 
I leave him, either to his musing or muses." 

In the romance of Euphues there are chiefly 
three faults, which indeed pervade all the 
novels of the same school. 1. A constant 
antithesis, not merely in the ideas, but words, 
as one more given to theft than to threft. 2. 
An absurd affectation of learning, by constant 
reference to history and mythology. 3. A 
ridiculous superabundance of similitudes; 
Lylie is w'ell characterised by Drayton, as 
always 

Talking of stones, stars, planets. Ashes, flics. 

Playing with words and idle similios. 

riius, in the very commencement of the work, 
the author, moralizing on the elegance and 
accomplishments of his hero, remarks, “ that 
freshest colours soonest fade — the keenest 
razor soonest turns his edge— the finest cloth 
is soonest eaten with moths, and the cambrick 
sooner stained than the coarse canvass.” The 
same style is preserved in the most impas- 
sioned letters and conversations in the work. 
Philautua, writing to Euphues, who had just 
deprived him of the affections of his mistress, 
compares his rival, in the course of a single 
page, to musk, the cedar tree, a swallow, bee, 
and spider ; while perfect friendship is likened 
to the glow-worm, frankincense, and the da- 
mask rose. As a specimen of the amorous 
dialect of the romance, Lucilla, after remind- 
ing her admirers that there are more dangers 
in love that hares in Athos, runs over all the 
examples of antiquity in which ladies had 
been deceived by strangers, os Dido, Ariadne, 
&c. “ It is common and lamentable," she 
continues, “ to behold simplicity entrapped in 
Bubtilty, and those that have most might to 
be infected with most malice. The spider 


wesreth the fine web to hang the fly — the 
woIfe weareth a fairs face to devours the 
lamb — the merlin etriketh at the partridge — 
the eagle snappeth at the fly * * « . 1 have 

read that the bull being tied to the fig-tree 
losetb bis strength — that the whole herd of 
deer stand at the gaze if they smell a sweet 
apple — that the dolphin by the sound of 
musick is brought to shore. And then no 
marvell it is if the wilde deere be caught with 
an apple, that the tame damosell is wonne 
with a blossom — if the fleet dolphin be al- 
lured with harmony, that women be entangled 
with the melody of men’s speech.” 

Notwithstanding its bad taste and affecta- 
tion, or perhaps in consequence of them, 
Euphues was in the highest vogue at the pe- 
riod of its composition, particularly among 
the court ladies, who hod all the phra.ses by 
heart. Hlount, the editor of six of Lylie's 
comedies, informs us that all the ladies of 
that time were his scholars ; she who spoke 
not Euphuism Ireingas little regarded at court 
as if she could not speak Erencli. Den John- 
son often makes his ladies quote Euphues. 
Thus Fallace, in Every Man out of bis Hu- 
mour (act V. scene x.), “ 0, Master Brisk, as 
’tis said in Euphues, Hard is the choice, when 
one is compelled either by silence to die with 
grief, or by s]ieaking to live with shame.” 
Unfortunately, Lylie had not merely ad- 
mirers, but, as was rurtarally to be expected 
from his popniarity, many imitators. Of 
these, one of the earliest was Lodge, author 
of Rosalyud, or Euphues' Qoldeii Legacy, a 
production printed in lA90,and chiefly curious 
os being the origin of one of Shakspeare's most 
celebrated dramas. Part of Lodge's novel was 
probably taken from the Coke’s Talc of Ga- 
melyn, which was written by a contemporary 
of Chaucer, and has by some been erroneously 
attributed to that father of English poetry. 
Gamclyn, the younger eon of Sir Johan de 
Boundis, was deprived of his inheritance and 
scurvily treated by his elder brother, who, 
among other things, persuaded him to wrestle 
with a doughty champion, hoping that he 
would he destroyed in the combat. In all 
his misfortunes Gamely n received much com- 
misseration from Adam, the old steward of 
his deceased father, by whose assistance ho 
at length escaped from tire cruelty of his 
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brother, and arrired, with hia preeerrer, at a 
forest, where be sees a band of outlaws seated 
at a repast, and is conducted by them to their 
king. Lodge's Uosalynd, in its tom, has sug- 
gested almost the whole plot of As You Like 
It, in which Shakspeare has not merely bor- 
rowed the story, but sketched several of 
the principal characters, and copied several 
speeches and expressions from the novel. 
The phrase “ Weeping tears,” used by the 
clown (act ii. scene iv.), and the whole de- 
scription given by Oliver (act iv. scene iii.) 
of Orlando discovering him in the forest while 
in danger from the lion and sei'pent, is copied 
from Lodge's Rosaly nd. A song in the second 
scene of the fourth act, beginning 

What shall be have that killed the deer ? — 

HU leather skin and horns to wear, 4c. 

is from a passage in Lodge : — “ What newes, 
forester 1 hast thou wounded some dee re and 
lost him in the fall 1 Care not, man, for so 
small a loss — thy fee was but the skinne and 
the homes.” Lodge’s work also contains 
verses which indicate some poetical taste and 
feeling, and which have not been neglected 
by Shakspeare in the poetry and songs with 
which he has interspersed his delightful 
drama. The characters, however, of the 
Clown and Audrey are of his own invention, 
as also that of Jaques, who fills the back- 
ground of the scene with a gloomy sensibility, 
like the Pallida Mor$ in the festive odes of 
Horace. The catastrophe of the piece is also 
considerably altered. Shakspeare, as is re- 
marked by his commentators, appears to have 
been in great haste to conclude As Yon Like 
It. In Lodge, the elder brother is instm- 
mental in saving Aliena from a band of ruffians 
" who thought to steal her away, and to give 
her to the king for a present, hopeing by such 
gifte to purchase all their pardons.” Without 
tile intervention of this circumstance, the pas- 
sion of Celia (under niUne of Aliena) ajipears 
to be very hasty. It was conceived for a 
person of junamiable disposition, of whose re- 
formation she.had just heard, and whom she 
had only known at her father's court as 
remarkable for a churlish disposition, and his 
illiberal treatment of a younger brother. 
Finally, in Lodge's novel tlie usurping Duke 
is not diverted from his pur{>oae by the pious 


counsels of a hermit, but is subdued and killed 
by the twelve peers of France, who were 
brought by the third brother of Rosader to 
assist him in the recovery of his right. This 
incident, of course, could not have been well 
introduced into a drama; but even in that 
which Shakspeare has adopted in its place, he 
has suppressed, while hurrying to a conclu- 
sion, the dialogue between the usurper and 
hermit, “and thus lost,” as Dr Johnson has 
remarked, “an opportunity of exhibiting a 
moral lesson, in which he might have found 
matter worthy of liis highest powers. He 
has also forgot old Adam, the servant of Sir 
Rowland de Boyes, whose fidelity should 
have entitled him to some notice and reward, 
and whom Lodge, at the conclusion of his 
novel, makes captain of the king’s guard.” 
Shakspeare has likewise been indebted for 
the plot of his Winter’s Tale to another novel 
of the same school — The Pleasant History of 
Dorastus and Fawnia, by R. Qreene, an author 
equally remarkable for his genius and profli- 
gacy. It was at one time supposed that the 
novel was founded on the play, but Dr Farmer 
discovered a copy of Dorastus and Fawnia 
printed in 1S88, which was previous to the 
composition of the Winter’s 'Tale. Our great 
dramatist, however,has changed all the names. 
His Leontes, King of Sicily, is called Egistes 
in the novel ; Polyxenes, King of Bohemia, 
is there named Pandosto ; Mamillius, Prince 
of Sicily, Oarinter ; and Hermione, Bellaria ; 
Florizel is Greene’s Dorastus, and Perdita his 
Fawnia. Shakspeare has also added the cha- 
racters of Antigonus, Paulina, and Autolycus. 
In the principal part of the plot he has ser- 
vilely followed the novel. The oracle, in the 
second scene of the third act, is copied from 
it, and in various passages he has merely ver- 
sified its language. Thus the lines, 

The gnris themielveft. 
Humbling their deities to iore, hare taken 
The shapes of beasts upon them ; Jupiter 
Became a bull, and bellowed ; the green Neptune, 
A ram, and bloated ; and the fire-robed god. 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain. 

As 1 am now, — 

are from the following passage in Dorastus and 
Fawnia : — “ And yet, Dorastus, shame not the 
shepherd’s weed — The heavenly gods have 
sometimes earthly thpughts ; Neptune became 
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sram, JupitcrabuU,ApoIloashepherd; Tk^ 
gods, and yet in lore — Thou a man, appointed 
to lore.” By his adherence to the novel, the 
poet has also been led into the grossest geo- 
graphical blunders, as making Bohemia a 
maritime country, sending ambassadors to the 
Isle of Delphos, &c. He has likewise been 
betrayed into such improbabilities and breach 
of the dramatic rules, as could only be atoned 
for by his skilful delineation of character, 
and that wild simplicity which pervades the 
sentiments and language. 

Oreene is also author of a romance called 
Arcadia, published in 1587, and formed on the 
model of Sidney’s celebrated pastoral, which, 
though it was not printed till some years after 
the publication of Greene's Arcadia, had been 
written a considerable time before it. 

The most beautiful, however, and best 
known of Greene’s productions, is his Philo- 
mela, otherwise called Lady Fitzwater’s 
Nightingale, in honour of the Lady Fitzwater, 
to whom it is addressed ; “ being penned,” as 
the author says in the dedication, “ to approve 
women’s chastity.” This beautiful tale has 
been lately reprinted in the first number of 
the Archaica, and is snfficient, as the editor 
remarks, to rescue the author’s memory from 
the shame of a corutant prostitution of his 
talents to immoral purposes. The character 
of Philomela is so exquisitely drawn, with so 
many attractions of saint-like purity, that the 
fancy which portrayed it, must have been at 
times illumined by the most tender and sub- 1 
lime conceptions. The style is indeed de- 
formed by the affectations of Euphuism, but, 
in the conduct of the story, there is a selec- 
tion of circumstances which anticipates the 
skill of a later period, and which is the 
more remarkable, when contrasted with the 
prolixity of Sidney’s Arcadia, a work enjoy- 
ing in that age the highest reputation. 

Philomela, the heroine of this talc, was the 
wife of a Venetian nobleman. Count Philippo 
Medici, and formed the wonder of that city, 
“ not for her beauty, though Italy afforded 
none so fair — not for her dowry, though she 
were the only daughter of the Duke of Milan, 
but for the admirable honours of her mind, 
which were so many and matchless, that Virtue 
seemed to have planted there the paradise of 
her perfection.” Though the veil which tliis 


lady “ used for her face was the covert of her 
own bouse — though she never would go 
abroad but in company of her husband, and 
then with such bashfnlneas, that she seemed 
to hold herself faulty in stepping beyond the 
shadow of her own mannon ; nevertheless, the 
unreasonable count ” tormented her more 
with jealousy than recompensed her with 
affection, feeding upon that passion that gnaw- 
eth like envy upon her own flesh.” In this 
frame of mind he bethought himself who of 
his guests had “ most courteons entertainment 
at her hand.” It is true, he was unable to 
call to his recollection any impropriety of con- 
duct, or even levity of behaviour ; but then 
he remembered “ that every outward appear- 
ance is not an authentical instance, that the 
greener the Alisander leaves be, the more 
bitter is the sap, and the salamander is the 
most warm when he lieth furthest from the 
fire from all which he drew the inference, 
“ that women are most heart-hollow when 
they are most lip-holy.” 

'This unfortunate recollection concerning 
the colour of Alisander leaves, and the very 
peculiar properties of the salamander, together 
with other similitudes equally coAclusive, 
drawn from stars, and eagles, and astronomer’s 
almanacks, induced the count to employ an 
intimate friend, called Giovanni Lutesio, the 
most fine and courtly gentleman of Venice, 
to “ make experience of his wife’s honesty 
Lutesio promising the husband, that, if he 
found her pliant to listeq to his passion, he 
would make it manifest to him without dis- 
sembling. 

Lutesio accordingly began to lay his baits, 
and one day, when he found Philomela sitting 
alone in her garden, singing to her lute many 
merry ditties, he embraced an opportunity of 
informing her that he was in love, but without 
revealing who was the object of his passion. 
On this occasion Philomela propounded so 
many moral maxims, illustrated by apposite 
examples drawn from mythology and Roman 
history, and said so many fine things about 
ravens and musked Angelica, that he did not 
venture to proceed farther, but went to in- 
form his friend of the mo<lcsty of his wife, 
and to rehearse the “ cooling card of good 
counsel,” which ho had received from her 
prudence. 
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The husband, howerer, was not satisfied ; 
he attribntcd the legend of good lessons she 
had uttered, to his friend haring refrained 
from professing a passion for herself, and 
therefore persuaded him to declare a love 
which he diil not feel. Lutesio accordingly 
sent her a letter to that purpose, accompanied 
by a bad sonnet. Philomela returned an 
indignant answer, but also replied to the 
sonnet, to “ show that her wit was equal to 
her virtue.” 

All this was reported to the husband, who 
now began to entertain suspicions of Lutesio, 
and to fear, that “ Men cannot dally with 
fire, nor sport with affection, and that he who 
had been a suitor in jest might be a speeder 
in earnest.” At length his suspidons were so 
confinned by trifles light as air, that be en- 
tertained no doubt of the infidelity of his 
wife, but as he had no proof, he suborned two 
of his slaves to testify her guilt. The courts 
of justice accordingly pronounced a sentence 
of divorce, and banished both Lutesio and 
Philomela from the Venetian territory. 

Philomela sailed for Palermo. During the 
voyage the shipmaster became enamoured of 
her beauty, “ but his passion was so qudled 
by the rareness of her qualities, that he rather 
endeavoured to reverence her as a saint, than 
to love her as a paramour.” On her arrival 
at Palermo, she resided with him and his wife, 
and found in their humble dwelling that 
“ quiet rested in low thoughts, and the safest 
content in the poorest cottages; that the 
highest trees abide the sharpest storms, and 
the greatest peiaonages the sorest frowns of 
fortune : therefore with patience she brooked 
her homely course of life, and had more quiet 
sleeps than in her palace in Venice ; only her 
discontent was when she thought on Philippo, 
that he had proved so unkind, and on Lutesio, 
that for her sake he was so deeply injured : 
Yet, as well as she might, she salved these 
sores, and eovered her hard fortunes with the 
shallow of her innocence.” 

Meanwhile Lutesio had fled to the Duke of 
Milan, the father of Philomela, and informed 
him of the injuries inflicted on his daughter. 
The duke immediately proceeded to Venice, 
and sought reparation fi-om the senate. Those 
slaves who had been suborned by the count, 
confessed their !>erjury. Then the count. 


conscience -stricken, rose np and declared, 
" that there is nothing so secret but the date 
of days will reveal ; that as oil, though it be 
moist, quencheth not fire, so time, though 
ever so long, is no sure covert for sin ; bnt as 
a spark raked up in cinders will at last begin 
to glow and manifest a flame, so treachery 
hidden in silence will burst forth and cry for 
revenge.” 

“ Whatsoever villainy,” continued he, “ the 
heart doth work, in process of time the worm 
of conscience will bewray. It booteth little 
by circumstance to discover the sorrow I 
conceive, or little need I show my wife’s in- 
nocency, when these slaves whom I suborned 
to perjure themselves, hare proclaimed her 
chastity and my dishonour : suffice it then 
that I repent, though too late, and would 
make amends ; bnt I have sinned beyond 
satisfaction, for there is no snfficient recom- 
pense for unjust slander. Therefore, in pe- 
nalty of my peijury towards Pliilomela, I 
crave myself justice against myself, that yon 
would enjoin a penance, but no leas than the 
extremity of death.” 

The life of Philippo, however, was spared 
by the clemency of the duke, and all set out 
in different directions in quest of the injured 
Philomela. The husband arrived at Palermo, 
and in despair accused himself of a murder 
which had been committed in on obscure 
comer of the city. Philomela beaiiiig that a 
Venetian was thrown into prison, asked to 
see him, and perceived through the lattice 
that he was indeed her husband ; and, about 
the same time, she learned that her innocence 
had been established at Venice. Her first 
emotions were those of indignation and hopes 
of revenge, bnt soon she reminded herself 
” that the word husband is a high term, 
easily pronounced in the mouth, but never to 
be banished from the heart — knowest thou 
not that the love of a wife must not end but 
by death 1 that the term of marriage is dated 
in the grave ?” She then framed to herself 
an excuse for the conduct of her husband, 
“ that he did not work this wrong because he 
loved another, but because he ovcrloveil thee : 
’T was jealousy that forced him to that fully, 
and suspicion is incident only to such as are 
kind-hearted lovers.” 

Under the influence of these sentiu' -nts sbt 
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appeared in court, when her husband was ar* 
rai^ued, and accused henclf of the murder. 
In the course of the trial, the innocence of 
both was made manifest. The judge inquired 
why these two did plead themselves guilty ; 
Philippo answered for despair, as w'eary of 
his life — Philomela said for the safety of her 
husl)and. 

“ Tiie Sicilians at this shouted at her won- 
drous virtues, and Philippo, in a sw'oon be- 
tween grief and joy, was carried away half 
dead to his lodging, where he had not lain 
two hours, but, in an ecstasy, he ended his 
life. And Philomela hearing of the death of 
her husband, fell into extreme passions. She 
returned home to Venice, and there lived the 
desolate widow of Philippo Medici all her 
life ; which constant chastity made her so 
famous, that in her life she was honoured as 
the paragon of virtue, and after her death 
Bolenmly, and with wonderful honour, en- 
tombed in St Mark's Church, and her fame 
holden canonized until this day in Venice.** 

The concluding incident of the story of 
Philomela is evidently an awkward alteration 
of Boccaccio*8 celebrated story of Titus and 
Oesippus (see p. 241). The hrst part, which 
relaU» to the trial of the wife by the hus- 
band’s friend, corresponds, as has doubtless 
been remarked, with the episode of the Cu- 
rio 80 Imperiifientef in Don Quixote, where 
Ansclmo |>en>uades his friend to try the chas- 
tity of Ids wife Camilla. It is not probable, 
however, tiiat Greene and Cervantes co]>ied 
from each other; Greene was dcA*l before 
Don Quixote was published, and it is not 
likely that Cervantes had any opportunity of 
perusing Philomela. They must therefore 
have borrow ed from some common original. 
Indeed, 1 remember to have once read the 
story iu some old Italian novelist, but cannot 
now recall it more precisely to n)y recollection. 
Philomela is the origin of Davenport's play 
of the City Night-cap, where Ixjrenzo makes 
his friend Phili]q>o try the chastity of his 
wife, Abstciida, sister to the Duke of Venice. 
This drama was w’ritten early in the 17th 
century, and has been published in Dodslcy's 
collection ; but the editor is mistaken in sup- 
)H>sing that it is borrowed from the Curioso 
Impertiiiente, as the plot coincides much 
more closely with Philomela. Lorenzo bribes 


two slaves to swear to his wife's infidelity. 
The Duke of Venice comee to seek reparation 
for the wrongs of Abstemia, who had mean- 
while retired to Milan, where all that takes 
place corresponds precisely with what occurs 
at Palermo in Philomela. The style, too, is 
full of Euphuism, and even the words of 
Greene are sometimes adopted : — 

O when the EUunder leaf looks green. 

The sap is then most bitter. An approved appear- 
ance 

Is no authentic instance : She that is lip-holjr 
Is manj times heart-hollow. 

Lodge and Greene are the only imitators of 
Lylie, who have atoned for affectation of 
style by any felicity of genius or invention ; 
and I certainly do not mean to detain the 
reader with the Euphuism of Philotimus, by 
Brian Melbrank, published 1683, or Breton's 
Miseries of MavilUa, merely because they 
were printed in black letter, and are as scarce 
as they deserve to be. 

The style of novel-w'riting introduced by 
Lylie, was not of long popularity, but the 
taste by which it was succeeded is not more 
deserving of commendation. During the agi- 
tated reign of Charles 1., and the subsistence 
of the commonwealth, the English nation 
were better employed than in the composi- 
tion or perusal of romances. By the time of 
the Restoration, the popularity of the Arcadia, 
which had been published in the reign of 
James I., and prevalence of the French heroic 
romance, fostered a taste for more ponderous 
compositions than any that had hitherto a]>- 
pcared. The Eliaua, printed in 1001, is as 
remarkable for its affectation, though of a 
different species, os the novels of the school of 
Euphues. In EUana, when a person dies, he 
is said to depart into the subterranean walks 
of the Stygian grove — to see is always called 
to iiivisage, to raise is to suscitate, and a ladder 
of ropes is termed a funal ladder. Flora 

Kpr^s her fragrant mantle on the super- 
ficies of tl)e earth, and bespangles the verdant 
grass with her beauteous adornments and a 
lover “ enters a grove free from the frequenta- 
tions of any besides the ranging beasts and 
pleasing birds, whose dulcet notes exulscerate 
him out of his melancholy contemplations." 

I'he celebrated Duchess of Newcastle em- 
ployed herself iu similar productions; but the 
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only English romance of this description that j 
obtained any notoriety, U the Parthenissa of i 
Koger Boyle, Earl of Orreiy, which was pub- 1 
lished in 1664, and is much in the style of j 
the French romance of the school of Calpre- 
nede and Scuderi. In the commencement of 
this work, a stranger, richly armed, and pro-j 
portionally blest with all the gifts of na- 
ture and education, alights at the temple ofj 
Hierapolis in Syria, where the queen of Jove 
had fixed an oracle as famous as the deity to 
whom it was consecrated. A priest called 
Callimachus, who belonged to the establish- 
ment, a.costed him, and, without farther 
introduction or ceremony, begged a relation 
of the incidents of his life : the stranger 
agreed to furnish him with the notices re- 
quired as a penance, but it is not clear whether 
he means on himself or Callimachus ; one 
thing, however, is certain, that s |>enance is 
imposed on the reader. He prosecutes his 
story for some time without intermission, and 
then devolves it on a faithful attendant. It 
appears tliat the stranger is Artabanes, a 
Median prince, bom and brought up at the 
court of the king of Parthia; and it is also 
unfolded that he is deeply enamoured of Par- 
tbenlssa. This lady, who proves to be the 
heroine of the romance, hs<l come, on occasion 
of the death of her father, to the Parthian 
court, to beg a continuance to herself of the 
revenues of a principality w’hich he had en- 
joyed. Artabanes had soon an opportunity 
of evincing his passion ; for on a great nation^ 
festival, a procession, with a suitable accom- 
paniment of trumpets and clarions, announced 
the approach of a character of importance. 
This stranger proved to be an Arabian prince, 
who had come on the old errand of establish- 
ing, by single combat, the Incomparable nature 
of the charms of his mistress ; he displayed a 
portable picture gallery, comprehending the 
portraits of four and twenty beauties, whose 
deluded lovers liad the presumption to main- 
tain that the charms of their mistresses 
equalled those of the fair Mizalenza, The 
prow’ess of Artabanes nut only prevented the 
resemblance of Partheiii.s^a from being added 
to the exhibition, but obtained for her at one 
blow, jM)88ession of the cheft-d'opucre in the 
collection of his antagonist. Artabanes, how- 
ever, had a formidable rival In Surena, who 


was the chief favourite of the king. As 8u rena 
found tliat he made no progress in the affec- 
tions of Parthenissa, he bribed one of her 
confidantes to place a letter in the way of 
Artabanes, purporting that a good understand- 
ing subsisted between himself and Parthenissa. 
Artabanes had, in consequence, a dreadful 
combat wdth Surena, whose life, however, he 
spared, and then abandoned his country, under 
a firm conviction of the infidelity of Parthe- 
nissa, and with the fixed resolution of taking 
up his residence on the summit of the Alps. 
On his voyage to that lofty region he was 
taken by a pirate, who presented him, along 
with fourscore other captives, to his friend 
and protector, Pompey, the notorious patron 
and encourager of pirates. Having afterwards 
I escaped from bondage, Artabanes put himself 
at the head of his fellow slaves, and, liis party 
increasing, the hero of this romance turns out 
to be our old historical friend Spartacus. The 
account of the war is given correctly, only it 
is said to be a mistake that Spartacus was 
killed in the battle of the Trenches ; as he not 
only survived that combat, but relinquished 
his scheme of Alpine retirement, and came 
incognito to Rome. There a Parthian friend 
arrived, who cleared up all his suspicions with 
regard to Parthenissa, and persuaded him to 
return with him to the Fjut. On his arrival 
in Asia, he was much encumbered by his old 
rival Surena, and also by a new competitor, 
who had sprung up in the person of the mo- 
narch. Parthenissa having fallen under the 
power of the latter, who, she feared, intended 
to push his gallantry to the utmost, swallowed 
a potion, which gave her the appearance of 
death. Our credulous hero believing she w*as 
poisoned, was invaded with so high a sorrow 
that he stabbed himself, but having recovered 
by aid of chirurgeons, he had come to Hlera- 
poUs, as related near the beg;inning of the 
romance, to consult the oracle on what was 
to be done in this extremity. Callimachus, 
the priest, in return for the above relation, 
undertakes the history of his owrn adventures; 
he proves to be Kicomedes, King of Bythinia, 
father of Julius Ccesar's Nicomedes ; but 
while his story is telling, a lady, who has all 
the exterior appearance of Parthenissa, is per- 
ceived to land, and enter a thicket with a 
young knight. Artabanes, however, could 
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hardly beliere her to be his mistress ; in the 
tiret place, because he knew she was dead ; and, 
secondly, her behaviour was inconsistent with 
her fidelity to him and with female decorum. 
The romance breaks off before the anthor dis- 
engages his heroine from the suspicious pre- 
dicament in which he had placed her. Tlie 
unfinished state in which the work has been 
left, which is the chief objection to Marianne 
and the Paysan Parvenu, is what no critic 
will blame in the Parthenissa. Besides the] 
episode of Callimachus, there is also the story 
of Perolla, one of the adherents of Spartacus, 
who was enamoured of a fair Capuan, and by 
a singular misfortune, considering the very 
different periods at which they flourished, 
had Hannibal for a rival. Such was the Car- 
thaginian’s passion, that while he remained 
in Italy he delivered up the conduct of all 
martial affairs unto the generous Maharbal, 
and declined the conquest of the world to 
conquer the unfortunate Isadora. Neverthe- 
less he would unavoidably have effected the 
former object, at the time he advanced to 
Rome, had not his fair enemy, by the most 
'pressing entreaties, persuaded him to cany 
his arms to other quarters rather than employ 
them in the destruction of that city which had 
given her birth. Hannibal and Spartacus 
were, perhaps, the two heroes of antiquity 
worst qualified to act the parts of whining 
lovers in a romance ; the latter, especially, 
excites little interest, and no romantic ideas 
are associated with his name. 

Of the six parts, of which this romance 
consists, one is dedicated to the Duchess of 
Orleans, and the otheis to Lady Sunderland, 
better known by the name of Sacliarissa. 

The circumstance of the work of Lord 
Orrery, and the Eliana, being both left in- 
complete, shows that there was no great 
encouragement extended to this species of 
composition. Indeed, a romance of the de- 
scription of Parthenissa, though it might be 
well adapted to the more solemn gallantry of 
the court of Lewis XIV. was not likely in 
King Cliarles's days to be popuLir in this 
country, or to produce imitation. There was, 
in consequence, a demand fur something of a 
lighter and less exalted description, and, 
accordingly, to this period may be ascribed 
the origin of that species of compositi ' which. 


fostered by the improving taste of succeeding ' 
times, has been gradually matured into the 
English novel. In that age appeared the 
Atalantis of Mrs Manley, which, like the 
Astrea, was filled with fashionable scandal. 
From this circumstance it was popular for a 
certain period, and its immortality was fore- 
told by Pope, as rasbly as a thousand /ears of 
bloom were promised to the Beauties painted 
by Jarvis. I 

The novels of Mrs Bchn, who died in 1689, 
were, for the most part, written towards the 
close of the reign of Charles the Second. Of 
this laily. Sir It. Steele said, as we are informed 
in Granger’s Biographical Dictionary, that she 
understood tlie practic part of love better 
than the speculative. Her writings have not 
escaped the moral contagion which infected 
the literature of that age ; and, indeed, if only 
one contemporary poet could boast unspotted 
lays, it can hardly be expected that this should 
have been the lot of a single novelist. The 
story of Oroonoko is the most interesting of 
the novels of Mrs Behn, and is not liable to 
the objections which may be charged against 
many of the others. The incidents which 
furnished the outline of this tale fell under 
the author’s own observation when she ac- 
companied her father to Surinam, and, as 
related by the novelist,have supplied Southern 
with the plot of one of the ^t known and 
most affecting of his tragedies. 

Mrs Behn was imitated by Mrs Ileywood, 
who was bom in 1696, and died in 1758. Her 
earlier novels, as Love in Excess — The British 
Uecluse— The Injured Husband, in which she 
has detailed the intricacies, and unveiled the 
loosest scenes of intrigue, have all the faults 
in point of morals, of the productions by 
which they were preceded. Her male cha- 
racters are in the liighest degree licentious, 
and her females are as impassioned as the 
Saracen princesses in the Spanish romances 
of chivalry. The History of Miss Betsy 
Thoughtless, however, a later and more ex- 
tended production of this writer, though not 
free in every passage from the objections that 
may be charged against her funner composi- 
tions, is deserving of notice, both on account 
of its merit, and of having a]>parently sug- 
gested the plan of Mias Burney’s Evelina. 

In the novel of Mia llevwooil, a young 
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Udy makes, at an early age, her first appear- 
ance in London on the great and busy stage 
of life. In that city she resides under the 
protection of Lady Mellasin, a woman of low 
birth, of vulgar manners, and dissolute cha- 1 
racter, whose husband liad Iteen appointed the 
guardian of Hiss Thoughtless by her father. 
From this woman, and from the malice and 
impertinence of her daughter, Mias Flora, the 
heroine suffers much uneasiness on her en- 
trance into life. Though possessed of a vir- 
tuous mind, a good understanding, and a 
feeling heart, her heedlessness of ceremony, 
her ignorance of forms, and inexperience of 
the manners of the world, occasion many 
perplexing incidents, and lead her into awk- 
ward situations, most mortifying to hervanity, 
which, at length, alarm the delicacy, and al- 
most for ever alienate the afiections, of an 
amiable and devoted lover. 

Evelina, it will be recollected, was placed 
in an analogous ntnation, and her embarrass- 
ments originated in similar circumstances. 
The chief perplexity of Mr Tmeworth, the 
admirer of Miss Thoughtless, arose from meet- 
ing her in company with Miss Forward, who 
had been her companion at a boarding-school, 
and of whose infamous character she was ig- 
norant. In like manner the delicacy of Lord 
Orville is wounded, and his attachment 
shaken, by meeting his Evelina in similar 
society at Vauxhall. The subsequent visit 
and counsel of the lovers to their mistresses 
is seen, however, in a very different point 
of view by the heroines. 

But not only is the plan of Betsy Thought- 
less analogous to that of Evelina, but many 
of the characters coincide with those deli- 
neated in that celebrated performance. Mr 
Trucworth is the same generous and pleasing 
lover as Lord Orville. L.ady Mellasin, with 
whom Miss Thoughtless resides in London, 
is tlie same low-born, coarse, and dissolute 
woman with hlad. Duval. The malice and 
jealousy witli which Miss Flora Mellasin jier- 
secutes the heroine in the beginning of the 
older novel, corresponds to the malice and 
jealousy of the Miss Bmnghtons. Miss Mabel, 
the amiablo and modest friend of Betsy- 
Thoughtless, seems to hare suggested the 
chai-acter of Miss Alirvan, tlie companion of 
Evelina ; while in the novel of Mis Iley- 


wood, and of Miss Burney, we may trace the 
same assurance, affected indifference, and im- 
pertinent gallantly, in many of the secondary 
characters. 

I Towards the middle of the 18th century 
the number of English noreb rapidly in- 
creased. Those which have appeared subse- 
quently to tliat period may, I think, be 
divided into the seriotu, the comic, and the 
romantic. 

At the head of the first class we must un- 
questionably place the works of Richardson. 
The earliest performance of that celebrated 
writer is his Pamela, the first part of which 
was published in 1740. We are informed, in 
the life of Richardson, that the booksellers, 
for whom he occasionally employed his pen, 
had requested him to give them a volume of 
familiar letters on various supposed occasions. 
It was the intention of the author to render 
hb work subservient to the benefit of the in- 
ferior classes of society, but letter producing 
letter, it grew into a story, and was at length 
given to the public under the title of the 
Hbtory of Pamela. In the work above 
quoted, it b said, that the author's object 
in Poiucla is two-fold : to reclaim a libertine 
by the influence of virtuous aflection, and to 
conduct virtue safe and triumphant through 
tlie severest triab to an honourable reward. 
With this view, a young girl, in tlie hum- 
blest sphere of life, b represented as exposed 
to the amorous solicitations of her master. 
The earlier part of the story consbts of the 
attempts practised against her virtue, and her 
successful resistance, all which are related in 
letters from Pamela to her parents, whose 
characters are intended as a representation of 
the manners and virtues of the humblest 
sphere of Euglbh society. From the unre- 
mitting assiduity of her master, however, our 
heroine begins to think she may pby a higher 
game than a mere escape from his snares : 
prudence now comes to the aid of parity, and 
her master, after n straggle between passion 
and pride, rewards her by the offer of his 
hand, which is most thankfully accepted. 
Two volumes were subsequently added, which 
exhibited Pameb in the marriage state. F rom 
these two parts Goldoni has formed his come- 
dies of Pamela Nubile, and Pamela Maritata. 

On its firat aoucarance. Pamela was ro- 
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eared with univeml applause, but its fame 
has been in some measure dimmed by the 
brighter reputation of its author's subsequent 
performances. Of these, Ciarissa is the pro- 
duction on which his reputation is principally 
founded. It is the story, as is universally 
knonm, of a young lady, who, to avoid a ma- 
trimonial union to wliich her heart could not 
consent, and to wliich she was urged by her 
parents, casts herself on the protection of a 
lover, who scanilaiously abuses the confidence 
she had reposed in Iiim, and finally succeeds 
in gratifying his passion, though he had failed 
in ensnaring her virtue. She rejects the re- 
paration of marriage which was at length 
tendered, and retires to a solitaiy abode, where 
she expires, overwhelmed with grief and with 
shame. It is a trite remark, that it was re- 
served for Richardson, in this story, to over- 
come all circumstances of dishonour and 
disgrace, to exhibit the dignity of virtue in 
circumstances the moat painful, and appa- 
rently the most degrading, and to show, 
which seems to be the great moral of the 
work, that in every mtuation virtue is trium- 
phant. 

The chief merit of Richardson consists in | 
his delineation of character. Clarissa is the 
model of female excellence. There is some- 
thing similar in the rest of the Harlowe fa- 
mily, and at the same time something pecu- 
liar to each individual. “ The stem father,” 
says Mrs Barbauld, “ the passionate and dark- 
sonled brother, the envious and ill-natured 
sister, the money-loving uncles, the gentle but 
weak-spirited mother, are all assimilated by 
that stifihess, love of parade, and solemnity, 
which is thrown over the whole group, and 
by the interested family views in which they 
ail concur.” The ch.aracter of Lovelace, as 
is well known, is an e-xpansion of that of 
Lothario in the Fair Penitent ; but, in the 
opinion of Dr Johnson, expressed in his Life 
of Rowe, the novelist has greatly excelled his 
original in the moral etfect of the fiction. 
“ Lothario,” says the illustrious biographer, 
“ with gaiety which cannot be hated, and 
bravery which cannot be despised, retains too 
much of the spectator's kindness. It was in 
the power of Richardson alone to teach us at 
once esteem and detestation ; to make vir- j 
tnous i-csentnicnt overjwjwer all the benevo- 


lence which art and elegance and conrage 
naturally excite ; and to lose at last the hero 
in the villain.” 

But though the character of Lovelace may 
not perhaps be objectionable in its moral ten- 
dency, there is no representation, in the whole 
range of fiction, which is such an outrage on 
verisimilitude. Such a clutracter as Lovelace 
not only never existed, but seems incompatible 
with human nature. Great crimes may be 
hastily ]>erpetrated where there is no strong 
motive for their commission, but a long course 
of premeditated villainy has always some as- 
signable object which cannot be innocently 
attained. 

Richardson having exhibited in his Clarissa 
a model of female delicacy, grace, and dig- 
nity, attempted in Sir Charles Orandison, his 
third and last production, to represent a per- 
fect male character, who should unite every 
personal advantage and fashionable accom- 
plishment with the strict observance of the 
duties of morahty and religion. All the inci- 
dents have a reference to the multifarious 
interests of this “ faultless monster ;” and the 
other characters seem only introduced to give 
I him an opportunity of displaying in every 
light his various perfections, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Clementina, whose mental 
alienation is painted with such genuine 
touches of nature and passion, that it would 
scarcely suffer in a comparison with the 
phrensy of Orestes, or madness of Lear. 

Thus, the object of Richardson, in all his 
novels, is to show the superiority of virtue. 
He attempts, in Pamela, to render the charac- 
ter of a libertine contemptible, and to exhibit 
the excellence of virtue in an unpolished 
mind, with the temporal reward which it 
sometimes obtains. On the other hand, in 
Clarissa, he has displayed the beauty of men- 
tal perfection, though in this life it should 
fail of its recompencc. In Sir Charles Oran- 
dison he has shown that moral goodness 
heightens and embellishes every talent and 
accomplishment. 

Besides the publications of Richardson, 
I there are several other productions of English 
fiction distinguished by their tenderness and 
pathos, and of which the chief object is to 
j excite our sympathy. In Sydney Biddulph, 
by Mrs Sheridan, eveiy afilictiun is accuniu- 
I 
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mnlated on the innocent heroine, in order to 
show that neither prudence nor foresight, nor 
the best dispositions of the human heart, are 
sufficient to defend from the erils of life. This 
work, we are told, was written in opposition 
to the moral system then fashionable, that 
virtue and happiness are constant concomi- 
tants, or, as expressed by Congreve in the 
conclusion of the Mourning Bride, — 

That blessings ever wait on virtuous dcods. 

And though a late, a sure reward succeeds. 

In the writings of Godwin, some of the 
strongest of our feelings are most forcibly 
awakened, and there are few novels which 
display more powerful painting, or excite 
higher interest, than his Caleb Williams. 
The character of Falkland, the chief actor, 
which is formed on visionary principles of 
honour, is perhaps not strictly an inven- 
tion, as it closely resembles that of Shamont, 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's Nice Valour. 
But the accumulated wretchedness with which 
he is overwhelmed, the inscrutable mystery 
by which he is surrounded, and the frightful 
persecutions to which he subjects the sus- 
pected possessor of his dreadful secret, are 
peculiar to the author, and are represented 
with a force which has not been surpassed in 
the finest passages and scenes of poetic or 
dramatic fiction. Godwin's other novel, St 
Leon, is intended to show that the happiness of 
mankind would not have been augmented by 
the gifts of immortal youth and inexhaustible 
riches. But, in fact, the story does not es- 
tablish the unsatisfactory nature of such en- 
dowments. 8t Leon, except in the reserve 
and distrust created in Iris domestic circle, 
always appears rather to be persecuted by 
his ill fortune, than by the consequences of 
his supernatural acquisitions. It is unfor- 
tunate too, that, in order to show the pro- 
tracted misery produced by the elixir of life, 
the author was forced to place his hero in a 
remote and superstitious age, since we can 
never belli reflecting how different would 
have been the fate of St Iioon had he lived in 
a happier land and more enlightened period. 

His misfortunes also are too much of the 
same description, as they chiefly arise from 
personal captivity — his successive imprison- 
liients in the jail of Constance, the cells of the 


Inquisition at Madrid, and the dnngeon of 
Bethlem Gabor. Hence that portion of the 
romance which precedes his acquirement 
of the elixir of life and secret of the trans- 
mutation of metals, has always appeared to 
me the most interesting. The historical part, 
relating to the Italian campaigns which ter- 
minated with the battle of Pavia, is told with 
infinite spirit. The domestic life of St Leon 
is admirably exhibited in the contrasts of 
chivalrous splendour, the wretchedness of 
want, and the comforts of competence j while 
Marguerite, alternately embellishing,support- 
ing, and cheering these varied scenes of exist- 
ence, forms one of the finest representations 
of female excellence that has ever been dis- 
played. The character, too, of St I^eon is 
ably sustiuned — we are charmed with his 
early loyalty and patriotism — his elevation of 
soul and tender attachment to his family ; 
while, at the same time, his fondness for 
magnificence and admiration naturally pre- 
pares bis acceptance of the pernicious gifts 
of the alchymist. Through the whole ro- 
ttutnee the dialogues are full of eloquence, and 
almost every scene is sketched with the strong 
and vivid pencil of a master. Never was escape 
more interesting than that of St Leon from 
the Auto da Fe at Valladolid, or landscape 
more heart-reviving than that of his sub^ 
qnent jonmey to the manrion of his fathers 1 
Never did human genius portray a more 
frightful picture of solitude and mental deso- 
lation thw that of the mysterious stranger 
who arrives at the cottage of St Leon, and 
leaves him the fatal bequest ! At the con- 
clusion we are left with the strongest im- 
pressions of those feelings of desertion and 
deadneas of heart experienced by St Leon, 
and which were aggravated hy his constant 
remembrance of scenes of former happiness. 

Of the authors of Comic Romance, the two 
most eminent, as every one knows, are Field- 
ing and Smollett, concerning whose works I 
shaii not detain the reader. No one wishes to 
be told, for the twentieth time, that the former 
is distinguished for his delineation of country 
squires, and the latter of naval characters. 
The eminence of each, in these diflerent kinds 
of painting, is a strong proof how necessary 
ex|>erience and intercourse with the worid 
are to a painter of manners — Fieldinir for some 
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years haring been a country squire, and 
Smollett a surgeon's mate on board a ship of 
the line. Tom Jones is the most celebrated 
of Fielding's works, and is perhaps the most 
distinguished of ail comic romances. The 
author warmly interests us in the fortunes of 
his hero, involves him, by a series of inci- 
dents, in tile greatest difficulties ; and again, 
wiien all is dark and gloomy, by a train of 
events, at once natural and extraordinary, he 
relieves both his hero and his reader from 
distress. Never was a work more admirably 
planned ; not a single circumstance occurs 
which does not, in some degree, contribute to 
the catastrophe ; and, besides, what humour 
and what wonderfui force and truth 

in the delineation of incident ! As a story, 
Tom Jones seems to Iiave only one defect, 
which might have been so easily remedied, 
that it b to be regretted that it should have 
been neglected by the author. Jones, after 


all, proves illegitimate, when there would have 
been no difficulty for the author to have sup- : 
posed that his mother had been privately 
married to the young clergyman. This 
would not only have removed the stain from 
the birth of the hero, but, in the idea of the 
reader, would have given him better security 
for the property of his uncle Allworthy. In 
fact, in a miserable continuation which has 
been written of the history of Tom Jones, the 
wrongheaded author (of whom Blifil was the 
favourite) has made his hero bring an action 
against Tom after the death of Mr Allworthy, 
and oust him from his uncle's property. 

Of the writings of Smollett, by far the moet 
original is Humphrey Clinker. In this novel 
the author most successively executes, what 
had scarcely ever been before attempted — a 
representation of the different effects which 
the same scenes, and persons, and transactions, 
have on different dispositions and tempers. 
He exhibits through the whole work a most 
lively and humorous delineation, confirming 
strongly the great moral truth, that happiness 
and all our feelings are the result, less of ex- 
ternal circumstances, than the constitution of 
the mind. In his other writings, the sailors 
of Smollett are most admirably delineated — 
their mixture of rudeness and tenderness — 
their narrow prejudices — thoughtless extra- 
vagance-dauntless valour — and warm gene- 


ro«ty. In his Peregrine Pickle, Smollett's 
sea characters are a little caricatured, but 
the character of Tom Bowling, in Roderick 
Random, has something even sublime, and 
will be regarded in all ages as a happy exhi- 
bition of those naval heroes, to whom Britain 
is indebted for so much of her happiness and 
glory. 

Although, as has been already mentioned, 
it is not my design to enter into a minute 
consideration of English novels, an analysis 
of which would require some volumes, it 
would not be proper altogether to overlook a 
Romantic species of novel, which seems in a 
great measure peculiar to the English, which 
differs in some degree from any fiction of 
which I have yet given an account, and 
which has recommended itself to a numerous 
class of readers by exciting powerful emotions 
of terror. 

“ There ex’ists,” says an elegant writer, “ in 
every breast at all susceptible of the influence 
I of imagination, the germ of a certain super- 
stitious dread of the world unknown, which 
easily suggests the ideas of commerce with it. 
Solitude— darkness — low-whispered sounds— 
obscure glimpses of objects, tend to raise in 
the mind that thrilling mysterious terror, 
which has for its object ‘ the powers unseen, 
and mightier far than we.' ” 

It is perhaps singular, that emotions so 
powerful and universal should not have been 
excited by fiction at an earlier period ; fur 
this species of compomtion cannot be traced 
higher than the Castle of Otranto, by Horace 
Walpole. 

The following curious account of the origin 
and composition of this romance is given by 
the author himself in a letter to Mr Cole, 
dated Strawberry-Hill, March 9, 1 7C9. “ Shall 
I confess to you what was the origin of this 
romance 7 I waked one morning in the be- 
ginning of last June from a dream, of which 
all I could recover was, that 1 had thought 
myself in an ancient castle (a very natural 
dream for a head filled like mine with Gothic 
story), and that on the uppermost bannister 
of a great stair-case, I saw a gigantic hand in 
armour. In the evening I sat down and began 
to write, without knowing in the least what 
I intended to say or relate. The work grew 
on my hands, and I grew fond of it. Add, 
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that I was very glad to think of any thing 
rather than politics. In short, I was so en> 
grossed with my tale, which 1 completed in 
less than two months, that one evening I 
wrote from the time 1 had drunk tea, about 
six o’clock, tiil half an hour after one in the 
morning, when my hand and Angers were so 
w’eary, that 1 could not hold the pen to finish 
the sentence, but left Matilda and Isabella 
talking in the middle of a paragraph. You 
will laugh at my earnestness, but, if I have 
amused you by retracing with any fidelity the 
manners of ancient days, I am content.” 

To the work, however, which was w'ritten 
with BO much interest, hlr Walpole did not 
affix his name, but published it as a transla- 
tion from an Italian author, whom he called 
Onuphrio Montalto : he also feigned that it 
had been originally printed in black letter at 
Naples, in 1520, and that it had been recently 
discovered in the library of an ancient catholic 
family in the north of England. The produc- 
tion was ill received on its first appearance, 
and the extravagant commendations heaped on 
the imaginary author by the real one, appear 
abundantly absurd, now that the deception 
has been discovered. 

The work is declared by Mr Walpole to be 
an attempt to blend the ancient romance and 
modem novel ; but, if by the ancient romance 
be meant the tales of chivalry, the extrava- 
gance of the Castle of Otranto has no resem- 
blance to their machinery. What analogy 
have skulls or skeletons— sliding pannels — 
damp vaults— trap-doors — and dismal apart- 
ments, to the tent^ fields of chivalry and its 
airy enchantments 1 

It has been much doubted, whether the 
Castle of Otranto was seriously or comically 
intended ; if seriously, it is a most feeble 
attempt to excite awe or terror ; an immense 
lielmet is a wretched instrument for inspiring 
supernatural dread, and the machinery is so 
violent that it destroys the effect it was in- 
tended to raise. A sword which requires a 
luindi-cd men to lift it — blood dropping from 
the nose of a statue — the hero imprisoned in 
a helmet, resemble not a first and serious 
attempt at a new species of composition, but 
lo<jk as if devised in ridicule of preceding 
extravagance, as Don Quixote was written 
to cx]) 08 e the romances of chivalry, by an 


aggravated representation of their absur- 
dities. 

But, whether seriously intended or written 
in jest, the story of the Castle of Otranto 
contains all the elements of this s]>ecie« of 
composition. We have hollow groans, gothic 
windows that exclude the light, and trap- 
doors with flights of steps descending to dismal 
vaults. The deportment, too, of the domestics, 
the womanish terrors of waiting-maids, and 
the delay produced by their coarse pleasantries 
and circumlocutions, have been imitated in 
all similar productions. For this incongruity, 
Mr Walpole offers as an apology, that Shak- 
speare was the model he copied, who, in his 
deepest tragedies, has introduced the coarse 
humour of grave-diggers and clumsy jests of 
Roman citizens. He argues, that however 
important may be the duties, and however 
grave and melancholy the sensations, of heroes 
and princes, the same affections are not stamped 
on their domestics, at least they do not express 
their passions in the same dignified tone, and 
the contrast thus produced between the sub- 
lime of the one, and the naivete of the other, 
sets the pathetic of the former in a stronger 
point of view. 

The Old English Baron, written by Clara 
Reeve, and published in 17B0, is the literary 
offspring of the Castle of Otranto, and, like 
it, hinges on the discovery of a murder by 
supernatural agency, and the consequent re- 
storation of the rightful heir to his titles and 
fortune. This romance is announced as an 
attempt to unite the most attractive and inte- 
resting circumstances of the ancient romance, 
with the incidents and feelings of real life. 
The latter, however, are sometimes too accu- 
rately represented, and the most iin|>ortant 
and heroic characters in the work e^diihit a 
natural anxiety about settlements, stocking 
of fanns, and household furniture, which ill 
assimilates with the gigantic and aifvful fea- 
tures of the romance. — “ Sir Philip had a 
conference with Lord Fitz-Owen, concerning 
the suiTender of the estate, in which he in- 
sisted on the funiiture, and stocking of the 
fann, in consideration of the arrears. Loi-d 
Fitz-Owen slightly mentioned the young 
man’s education and exj>cuses. Sir Philip 
answered, * You arc right, my lord, 1 had not 
thought of this point.”* And again “ * You, 
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my soil) Bh&ll take possessioii of yoar uncle’s 
house and estate, only obliging you to pay to 
each of your younger brothers the sum of 
one thousand pounds/” The baron caught 
Sir Philip’s band ; “ ^ Noble sir, 1 will be 
your tenant for the present. My castle in 
Wales shall be put in repair in the mean- 
time. There is another house on my estate 
that has been shut up many years. 1 will 
have it re]>aired andfuruished properly at my 
own charge.*** 

The observations on the romantic species of 
novel, may conclude with the writings of Mrs 
Radcliffe, since those who followed her in the 
same path, have in general imitated her man- 
ner with such servility, that they have pro- 
duced little that is new either in incident or 
machinery. The three most celebrated of her 
productions, and indeed tlie only ones wluch 
1 have read, are the Romance of the Forest, 
the Mysteries of Udolpho, and the Italian, or 
Confessional of the Black Penitents. 

Of this justly celebrated woman, the prin- 
cipal object seems to have been to raise power- 
ful emotions of surprise, awe, and especially 
terror, by means and agents apparently super- 
natural. To effect this, she places her cha- 
racters, and transports her readers, amid scenes 
which are calculated strongly to excite the 
mind, and to predispose it for s{>ectral illu- 
sion : gothic castles, gloomy abbeys, subter- 
raneous passages, the haunts of banditti, the 
sobbing of the wind, and the howling of the 
storm, are all employed for this purpose ; and 
in order that these may liave their full effect, 
the principal character in her romances is al- 
ways a lovely and unprotected female, encom- 
passed with snares, and surrounded by villains. 
But that in which the works of Mrs Kad- 
cliffe cliiefly differ from those by which they 
were preceded is, that in the Castle of Otranto 
and Old English Baron, the machinery is in 
fact supernatural, whereas the means and 
agents employed by Mm Radcliffe are in 
reality human, and such as can be, or, at 
least, are professed to be, explained by natu- 
ral events. By these means slie certainly 
excites a very poweiful interest, as the reader 
meanwhile experiences the full impression of 
the wonderful and terrific appearances ; but 
there is one defect which attends this mode 
of compoaitioD, and which seems indeed to be 


inseparable from it. As it is the intention of 
tlie author, that the mysteries should be after- 
wards cleared up, they are all mountains in 
labour, and even when she is successful in 
explaining the marvellous circumstances 
which liave occurred, we feel disappointed 
that wo should have been so agitated by 
triHes. But the truth is, they never are 
properly explained, and the author, in order 
to raise strung emotions of fear and horror in 
the body of the work, is tempted to go lengths, 
to account for which the subsequent expla- 
nations seem utterly inadequate. Thus, for 
example, after all tlie wonder and dismay, 
and terror, and expectation, excited by the 
mysterious chamber in the castle of Udolpho, 
how much are we disappointed and disgusted 
to find that all this pother has l>een raised by 
an image of wax ! In short, we may say not 
only of Mrs Itadcliffe’s castles, but of lior 
works In general, that they abound ” in /xw- 
$age9 that lead to notliing.'* I 

In the writings of this author there is a 
considerable degree of uniformity and man- 
nerism, which is perhaps the case with all the 
productions of a strong and original genius. 
Her heroines too nearly resemble each otlicr, 
or rather they possess hardly any shade of 
difference. They have all blue eyes and au- 
burn hair — the form of each of them has 
“ the airy lightness of a nymph” — they are 
all fond of watching the setting sun, and 
catching the purple tints of evening, and the 
vivid glow or fading splendour of the western 
horizon. Unfortunately they are all likewise 
early risers. 1 say unfortunately, for in every 
exigency Mrs Radcliffe ’s heroines are provided 
with a pencil and paper, and the sun is never 
allowed to rise or set in peace. Like Tilbu- 
rinain the play, they “are inconsolable to the 
minuet in Ari^ue,” and in the most distress- 
ing circunistauces find time to compose son- 
nets to sun-iise, the bat, a sea-nymph, a lily, 
or a butte i-fiy. 

Mrs Radcliffe is indeed too lavish of her 
landscapes, and her readers have fre(]uent 
occasion to lament that she did not follow the 
example of Mr Puff in the play, “ 1 open 
with a clock striking, to beget an awful at- 
tention in the audience — it also marks the 
time, which is four o’clock in the morning, 
and saves a description of the rising am, and 
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a great deal about gliding the eastern hemi- 1 
^>here.’’ It must be owned, however, tlut 
the landscapes of Mrs RadcIifiPe are eminently 
beautiful, and their only fault is their too 
frequent recurrence. It would perhaps have 
puzzled William of Wyckham to comprehend 
the plan of her Gothic castles, but they are 
sufficiently vast, intricate, and gloomy. Nor 
does this writer excel only in painting rural 
nature, the accidents of light and shade, or 
castles and forests, but in descriptions of the 
effect of music, and, in short, she is eminent 
for picturesque delineation in general — for 
everything by which the imagination or 
senses are affected. I know not that a more 
striking portrait is any where exliibited than 
that of Schedoni ; and the strong impression 
he makes on our fancy is perhaps chiefly 
owing to the very powerful painting wliich 
is given of his external appearance. 

Of the arts of composition, one of those 
most frequently employed by Mrs Radcliffe, 
and which also arises from her love of pic- 
turesque effect, is contrast — or the making 
scenes of different characters or qualities suc- 
ceed and relieve each other. In this circum- 
stance at least the fair writer agrees with Mr 
Puff:— 

7’m^. You have no more cannon to fire 1 

Prompter from aithin. No, sir ! 

P>^. Now then fur soft music. 

Mrs Radcliffe makes her soft muric succeed 
her cannon with considerable felicity. Thus 
Emily is conducted by Bertrand and Ugo to 
a sweet cottage at the foot of the Appenines, 
previous to the siege of the gloomy castle of 
Udolpho, in which ghastly fabric she is soon 
afterwards replaced. In the Romance of the 
Forest also, not satisfied with Adeline’s visit 
to the dreary tomb, and her journey with her 
treacherous guide through the midnight ob- 
scurity of the forest, she introduces a storm 
of thunder and lightning, as is likewise done 
in F.mily's journey from Udolpho, in order to 
contrast more strongly the gay magnificence 
and soothing beauty of the villa of the mar- 
quis. 

Akin to this distribution of light and shade, 
and in order to produce still farther effects of 
contrast and variety, there is a servant intro- 
duced into all these romances, who is recom- 
mended to us by simplicity and fidelit” — 


Annette in Udolpho, aud in the other two 
Jeronimo and Peter. In the Romance of the 
Forest, the venerable La Luc, accompanied 
by his daughter and Adeline, visits the Gla- 
ciers, and we ore in the first placed stunned 
by a description of cataracts, and made giddy 
with precipices, lakes, and mountains — “ they 
seated themselves,” continues the author, “on 
the grass, under the shade of some high trees, 
near the ruins. An opening in the woods 
afforded a view of the distant Alps — the deep 
silence of solitude reigned. For some time 
they were lost in meditation. 

“ Adeline felt a sweet complacency, such as 
she had long been a stranger to. Looking at 
La Luc, she jierceived a tear stealing down 
his cheek, while the elevation of his mind was 
strongly expressed on his countenance. He 
turned on Clara his eyes, which were now 
filled with tenderness, and made an effort to 
recover himself. 

“ The stillness and total seclusion of the 
scene, said Adeline, those stupendous moun- 
tains, the gloomy grandeur of these woods, 
together with that monument of faded glory, 
ou which the band of time is so emphatically 
impressed, diffuse a sacied enthusiasm over 
the mind, aud awaken sensations truly su- 
blime. 

“ La Luc was going to speak, but Peter 
coming forward, desired to know whether he 
had nut better open the wallet, as he fancied 
his honour and the young ladies must be main 
hungry, jugging on so far, up hill and down, 
before dinner. They acknowledged the truth 
of honest Peter's suspicion, and took the hiut." 

In all her under characters, Mrs Radcliffe 
is extremely fond of delineating their circum- 
locution — their habit of answering from the 
point, or giving a needless detail of trivial 
circumstances, when the inquirer is on the 
gasp of expectation, and the utmost expedition 
is requisite. I shall give the first instance 
that occurs to me. “ Peter,” says the author, 
“having been one day to Aubaine for the 
weekly supply of provisions, returned with 
intelligence that awakened in La Motte new 
apprehension and anxiety. 

“ Ob, sir. I’ve heard something that has 
astonislied me, as well it may (cried Peter) — 
and so it will yon when you come to know 
it. As I was standing in the blacksmith’s 
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shop while the smith was drivin;? a nail into ^ 
the horse’s shoe (by the bye, the horse lost it 
in an odd way) — I’ll tell yon, sir, how it was. 

“ Nay^ pr’ytbee, leave it till another time, 
and go on with your story. 

** Why, then, sir, as 1 was standing in the 
blacksmith’s aliop, eomes in a man with a pipe 
in bis mouth, and a Urge pouch of tobacco in 
his hand. 

Well — w*hat has the pipe to do with the 
etory ? 

“ Nay, sir, you put me out : I can’t go on 
unless you let me tell it my own way. As I j 
was saying with a pipe in his mouth — I think 
1 was there, your honour 1 

“ Yes, yes, 

" He sets himself down on the bench, and 
taking the pipe from his mouth, says to the 
blacksmith, * Neighbour, do you know any 
body of the name of La Motte hereabouts ?* — 
Bless your honour, I turned all of a cold sweat 
in a minute 7 Is not your honour well ? shall 
1 fetch you any thing I 

No — ^but be brief in your narration. 

“ La Motte ! La Motte ! said the blacksmith, 

1 think 1 have heard the name. Have you 
so ? siud 1 ; you're cunning then, for there’s 
no such person hereabouts to my knowledge. 

“ Fool ! why did you say that 1 

“ Because I did not want them to know 
your honour was here ; and if 1 had not ma> 
naged very cleverly they would have found 
me out.” In short, it appears by the sequel 
that honest Peter managed so very cleverly, 
that they by this very management did find 
him out. 

It is impossible to give any specimen of 
the terrific scenes of Mrs Radcliffe, as their 
effect depends on the previous excitement of 
the mind. They are in general admirably 
contrived in circumstances of time, place, and 
other incidents, to excite awe and apprehen- 1 
sion. “ A face shrouded in a cowl,” says a 
writer whom 1 have frequently quoted, a 
narrative suddenly suspended— deep guilt half 
revealed— the untold secrets of a prison-, 
house, affect the mind more powerfully than 
any regular or distinct images of danger or 
of woe.” Mrs Radcliffe accordingly, by inter> 
s])crsing certain mysterious hints, gives full 
scope to conjecture and alarm, and aggravates 
the terrible, by leaving room to suppose that 


' what she describes is little in comparison with 
what is afterwards to be revealed. By the 
involuntary expressions of her guilty cha- 
racters, she presents them to our view as 
groaning under the consciousness of some 
dreadful crime, which is constantly present to 
their Imaginations, but of which the remem- 
brance does not prevent them from the per* 
)>etration of new atrocities. In short, in the 
I hands of Mrs Radcliffe, not merely the tramp- 
ling of a steed, and tlie pauses of the wind, 
but, in certain circumstances, even common 
footsteps and the shutting of a door, become 
, sublime and terrible. 

Of the three great works of Mrs Radcliffe, 
the Romance of the Forest, which was sug- 
gested by one of the Causes CeUhres^ is perhaps 
on the whole, and as a whole, the most inte- 
resting and perfect in its fable. Abounding 
less in powerful writing than either of the 
others, the story is more naturally conducted, 
and is clogged with fewer improbabilities. 
Indeed, the apparently supernatural circum- 
stances are accounted for at the end of the 
romance in such a manner as scarcely to 
disappoint the reader, or to appear inadequate 
I to the emotions of surprise and terror, which 
had been raised in the course of the work. 
The beginning of the romance is such as 
strongly to awaken interest ; the mysterious 
i fiight of IjE Motte — ‘the manner in which the 
heroine of the story is intruste<i to him — the 
romantic forest and ruined abbey in which 
be takes shelter — his alarms for discover}*— 
the arrival of his son — his visits to the awful 
tomb in the forest — the introiluction of the 
wicked Marquis de Montalt, his deep-laid 
plots and sudden change of conduct towards 
Adeline, are all described in the most forcible 
manner. VV'e are delighted i^nth the wild 
and romantic seclusion of the abbey ; and the 
spectral part of the story (if I may so express 
I myself) is not exaggerated nor overcharged. 
Thei'e is scarcely to be found in any work of 
fiction, a more beautiful j)icture than that of 
Ia Luc and his family in the third volume ; 
and it siiows tliat Mre Radcliffe was capable 
of painting, not merely the general feature! 
of the personages in a romance, but the finer 
trmts of cliaracter in a novel of real life. Clara 
de Luc is the most interesting female charac- 
ter iu the Tolumee of Mrs Radcliffe. In th# 
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Komance of the Forest also we are less fatigued 
with landscapes, than in the Mysteries of 
Udolpho or the Italian. It is true, that the 
heroine Adeline is pretty liberal of her poesy, 
hut in this case we are warned of our danger, 
and can avoid it ; whereas in prose we have 
no previous notice, and are forced to observe 
the purple tints, and all the other tints which 
occur, or in the course of ages may occur at 
sun-rise or sun-set, lest we may unwarily pass 
over and lose any of the incidents. 

It is to be regretted, that the last volume of 
the Italian, or tliat portion of it wliich relates 
to the Inquisition, has not been managed with 
more skill, as, by its improbability and ex- 
aggeration, it in a great measure destroys the 
very powerful interest which the other parts 
of the romance are calculated to inspire. 
Schedoni is wonderfully well painted ; and 
his appearance, his mysteriousness, and the 
notion with which we are strongly impressed, 
of his having committed horrible and unheard 
of crimes, strongly excite our curiosity and 
interest. The Neapolitan landscapes in this 
romance are truly beautiful ; nor are the scenes 
of terror leas forcibly portrayed. How many 
accumulated circumstances of danger thrill 
us with alarm, in the description of the escape 
of Vivaldi and Ellena from the convent ! How 
dec['.’y are we impressed by the midnight 
examination of the corse of Bianchi, and the 
atrocious conference of the Marchesa with 
Schedoni, in the dim twilight of the church 
of San Nicolo ! But, beyond all, the whole 
portion of ftie work, from where Ellena is 
conveyed to the desolate house of Spalatro 
on the sea-shore, to the chapter where she is 
conducted home by Schedoni, is in the first 
style of excellence, and has neither been ex- 
ceeded in dramatic nor romantic fiction. The 
terror is not such as is excited by the moving 
of old tapestry, a picture with a black veil, 
the howling of the wind in a dark passage, or 
a skeleton in a comer, with a msty dagger 
lying at its side ; but is that which is raised 
by a delineation of guilt, horror, and remorse, 
which, if Shakspearc has equalled, he has not 
surpassed. A scene between .Schedoni and 
Spalatro, before aud after the former enters 
the apartment of Ellena, with a design to 
minder her, is perhaps the most striking that 
has ever l>ecn disjdayed. The conversation, 


too, of the guide who conducts Ellena and 
Schedoni through the forest, after they leave 
Spalatro, and the whole conduct of Schedoni 
on the occasion, is admirably painted. 

The style of Mrs Radcliffe is not pure, and 
is sometimes even ungrammatical, but in ge- 
neral it is rich and forcible. Her poetry, like 
her prose, principally consists in picturesque 
delineation. 

On the whole, the species of composition 
which we have just been considering, though 
neither very instructive in its nature, nor so 
fitted, as some other kinds of fictitious writing, 
to leave agreeable impressions on the mind, is 
not without its value. To persons who are 
occupied with very severe and serious studies, 
romances of this kind afford ]>erhaps a better 
relaxation than those which approach more 
nearly to the common bmuness of life. The 
general tendency, too, of all these terrific 
works is virtnoua The wicked marquis, or 
villainous monk, meet at length'the punish- 
ment they deserve, while the happy heroine, 
undisturbed by hobgoblins, or the illusions 
created by tlie creaking of doors, sobbing of 
the wind, or partial gleams of light, discovers 
at length that the terrific castle, or moulder- 
ing abbey, in which she liad been alarmed or 
torment^, is a part of her own domain, and 
enjoys in connubial happiness the extensive 
property of which she had unjustly been de- 
prived. All this may be very absurd, but 
life perhaps has few things better than sitting 
at the chimney-corner in a winter evening, 
after a well-spent day, and reading such 
absurdities. 

The above divisions of the Serious, Comic, 
and Itomantic novels, comprehend the great 
proportion of English prose fictions. In this 
country we have had few of . those works in 
which fable and histoiy are blended, and which 
form so extensive a class of French novels. 
With the exception, perhaps, of the Citizen of 
the World, we have no production of any cele- 
brity resembling the Jewish Spy, or Persian 
I^etters, and in which various remarks on the 
manners an<l customs of a country are pre- 
sented through the supposed medium of a 
foreigner, unbiassed by the habits and asso- 
ciations of a native. In the class of Fairy 
and Oriental Talcs, we are equally deficient; 
but in that of the Voyages Imaginaircs no 
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nalion of Europe has produced three perform 
nancee of equal merit with Robinson Crusoe, 
OulliTer*8 Travels, and Oaudontio di Lucca. 

De Foe and SuHft, the authors of the two 
former <»f these works, though differing very 
widely in education, opinions, and charticter, 
have at the same time some strong points of 
resemblance. Both are remarkable for the un- 
affected simplicity of their narratives — both 
intcnningle so many minute circumstances, 
and state so particularly names of persons, 
and dates, and places, that the reader is invo- 
luntarily 8urprise<! into a porsua'^ion of their 
truth. It seems impossihle that what is so 
artlessly told should be a fiction, es]>ectally 
as the narrators begin the account of their 
voyages with such references to persons liv- 
ing, or whom they assert to be alive, and 
whose place of residence is so accurately 
mentioned, that one is led to believe a rela- 
tion must be genuine winch could, if false, 
have licen so easily convicted of falsehood. 
The incidents, too, arc so very circumstantial, 
tliut wc think it impossible they could have 
l>een mentione<l unlefti they had been real. 
For example, instead of telling us, like other 
writers, that Robinson Crusoe in his first 
voyage was shipwrecked, and gi\nng a mere 
genei'al description of mountainous billows, 
piercing shrieks, and other concomitants of a 
tempest, De Foe iminodiiitely verifies his nar- 
rative by an enumeration of particulars. — 
** So partly rowing,** says he, “ and partly 
driving, our boat went away to the north- 
ward, sloping towards the shore, aln^ost as 
far as Wiiiteiton-Ness. But wc made slow 
way tow'ai'ds the shore ; nor were we able to 
n'uch it till, being past the lighthouse at 
Winterton, the shore falls off to the west wan! 
tow'aixls Cromer, and so the land broke off a 
little the violence of the wind.’* 

Those minute references immediately lead 
us to give credit to the whole narrative, since 
we think they would hardly have been men- 
tioned unless they bad b^'cn true. The same 
circumstantial detail of facts is remarkable in 
Gulliver’s Travels, and wc are led on by them 
to a partial belief in the most improbable nar- 
rations.' 


* Thoro U a good dc.al of this style of writing in 

a French work already tnentioned, Sadcur's Voyage 


But the moral of Robinson Crusoe is very 
different from that of Gulliver’s Travels. In 
the former we are delighted with the spec- 
tacle of difficulty overcome, an<! with the 
power of human ingenuity an<I contrivance 
to provide not only accoinmo<lation but com- 
fort, in the moet unfavourable circumstances. 
Never did human being excite more sympathy 
in his fate than this shipwrecked mariner: 
we enter into all his doubts and difficulties, 
and every rusty nail which he acquires fills 
usw'ith satisfaction. thus learn to appre- 
ciate our own comforts, and we acquire, at the 
same time, a habit of activity ; but, above all, 
we attain a trust and devout confidence in 
divine mercy and goodness. The author also, 
by placing his hero in an uninhabited islan<l 
in the Western Ocean, had an opportunity of 
introducing scenes which, with the merit of 
truth, have all the wildness and horror of the 
most incredible fiction. T/iat foot in the 
sand — TAoge Indians who land on the solitary 
shore to devour their captives, fill us with 
alarm and terror, and, after being relieved 
from the fear of Crusoe perishing by famine, 
we are agitated by new apprehensions for his 
safety. The deliverance of Friday, and the 
whole character of that young Indian, are 
painted in the most beautiful manner ; and, 
in short, of all the works of fiction that have 
ever been oompose<l, Robinson Crusoe is per- 
haps the most interesting and instructive. 

The moral effect of Gulliver’s Travels is 
very different. It would, perhaps, be too 
much to say that the author had an express 
design to blacken and calumniate human na- 
ture, but at least his work betrays evident 
marks of a diseascnl imagination and a lacc- 
rate<l heart — in short, of tl»at frame of mind 
which led him in the epitaph he composed 
for himself, to describe the tomb as the abode, 
[Thi mera indiffnatio lUtcri rw cor lac^rarc nequit. 
We rise, accordingly, from Gulliver’s Tmvels, 
not as from the wt>rk of De Foe, exulting in 
our nature, but giddy, and selfish, and discon- 
tented, and, from some parts, I may almost 
say bnitified. The general effect, indeed, of 
works of satire and humour is perhaps little 
favourable to the mind, and they are only 


to Aii<itra1a.<4a, written by Gsbrit'l de Fuigiti, about 
th<- year 1^76, 
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mllowable, and ma^ be read with profit, when 
employed as the scourges of vice or folly. 

Gaudentio di Lucca is generally, and, I 
believe, on good grounds, supposed to be the 
work of the celebrated Berkeley, Bishop of 
Cloyne, one of the most profound philosophers 
and virtuous visionaries of his age. We arc 
told, in the life of this celebrated man, that 
Plato was his favourite author ; and, indeed, 
of all English writers, Berkeley has most 
successfully imitated the style and manner of 
that philosopher. It is not impossible, there- 
fore, tliat the fanciful Republic of the Grecian 
sage may have led Berkeley to write Gau- 
dentio di Lucca, of which the principal object, 
apparently, is to describe a faultless and 
patriarchal form of government. TTiis re- 
presentation of perfection and happiness is 
exliibited in the journey of Gaudentio di 
Lucca to Mezzoramia, a country in the heart 
of the deserts of Africa, whose inhabitants 
Imd live<i unknown to the rest of the world, 
and in a region inaccessible, except by the 
road by which Gaudentio \vas carried thither. 
This Italian having followed a sea-faring life, 
was taken by corsairs, and conveyed to Alex- 
andria. He was there sold to one of the chiefs, 
or pophars, of this unknown country, who 
had come to Egy'pt on mercantile speculation. 
The best and most striking part of the work 
is the description of the journey across the 
desert sands, which the travellers traverse on 
di*oinedarics. and which are happily contrasted 
with those stitions that lay on tlie road, where 
hey sought repose and shelter. The region 
which Gaudentio finally reaches is described 
8 a terrestrial pamdi.se, and its government, 
iws, and customs, are what the author con- 
eives to be most j>erfcct in civil polity and ; 
odal intercourse. His views are somewhat 
int.astic, but not so visional^' as those exhi-| 
iited in the Utopia. During his abode in, 
this happy land, Oaudentin, who had been' 
discovei*ed to be tlio grainl-nejihew of the! 
master whom he had fo]b>wcd to Mezzoramia, 
U ti-eated with much distinction, and, at length, 
espouses the daughter of the pophar. But 
after a residence of twenty-five years, having 
lost his wife and children, ho sets out for 
tiia own countiy', and, after some adventures, 


arrives at Bologna, where he is arrested by 
the inquisition, and forced to give an account 
of his adventures. 

The style of this work is extremely pure, 
and some of the incidents, es])ecial]y that of 
the Grand Vizier’s daughter, who was after- 
^^’ard8 sultana, exceedingly well managed. 
The portrmt of the English Freethinker, to- 
wards the end of the work, is skilfully drawn, 
and the absurdity of the argntueotsof Hobbes 
very humorously displayed. 

From the popularity of Robinson Crusoe, 
many compositions of a similar description 
appeared in England tow’ards the middle of 
last century. Such are the “ Travels and 
Adventures of William Bingfield, Esq. ;** and 
also the “ Life and Adventures of John Daniel, 
containing his Shipwreck with One Companion 
on a Desolate Island : his accidental Discovery 
of a Woman. Their peopling of the Island. 
Also a Description of an Eagle invented by 
his Son Jacob, on which he flew to the Moon, 
w'ith some Account of its Inhabitants. His 
Return, and accidental Fall into the Habitation 
of a Sea* Monster, with whom he lived Two 
Years.” Of all these fictions, the best is the 
Voyage of Peter Wilkins, which was written 
about 1750, and has now fallen into unmerited 
neglect. In that work, the simplicity of tlie 
language of De Foe, and also sever^ of the 
incidents of his most celebrated production 
have been happily imitated. As in Robinson 
Crusoe, Peter Wilkins is a mariner, wlio, 
after undergoing various calamities at sea, is 
thrown on a distant uninhabited sliore. He is 
fumislied with stores, utensils, and provisions, 
from the wreck of the ship in which he had 
sailed. De Foe, however, confines himself to 
incidents within the sphere of possibility, 
while the unknown author of Peter W'ilkins 

has related many supeniatural adventures 

he has also created a new sjjccies of beings, 
whichareamongstthemostl»eautiful offsprings 
of imagination, and iiave been acknowledgeti 
in the Curse of Kchaioa, ae the origin of the 
Glendoveers : — 

Tile loveliest race of all of heavenly birth, 

Hovering with gentle motion o'er the earth, 

Amid the moonlight air. 

In iportivo flight still floating round aad round. 
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‘ I hare now finished what I proposed to 
write on the HUtoiy and Progress of Fiction. 
To some of my readers I may appear, perhaps, 
to hare dwelt too shortly on some topics, and 
to have bestowed a disproportionate attention 
on others ; nor b it improbable that in a work 
of such extent and variety, omissions may 
hare occurred of what ought not to have been 
neglected. Such defects were inseparable from 
an inquiry of this description, and most have, 
in some degree, existed even if I could hare 
bestowed on it undivided attention, and if, 
instead of a relaxation, it bad been my sole 
employment. I shall consider myself how- 


ever, as having effected much if I turn to this 
subject the attention of other writers, whose 
opportunities of doing justice to it are more 
favourable than my own. A work, indeed, 
of the kind I have undertaken, is not of a 
nature to be perfected by a singie individual, 
and at a first attempt, but must be the result 
of successive investigatious. By the assist- 
ance of preceding researches on the same 
subject, the labour of the future inquirer 
will be abridged, and he will thus be en- 
abled to correct the mistakes, and supply 
the deficiencies, of those who have gon^ 
before him. 
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No. I. — p. 16. 

JAMBLICHUS 

Was born of Syrian parents. In his youth he was 
placed under the care of a learned Babylonian, 
who instructed him in tlie manners and customs 
of liis country, and particularly in its languor 
wliich by this time must have been somewhat 
simpIifietL His Babylonish preceptor, however, 
was taken prisoner, and sold as a slave at the time 
of Trajan’s Syrian conquest. After this Jambli- 
chns applied himself chiedy to Greek literature, 
but be informs ns that he did not forget his magic, 
for, when Antoninua sent his collcagno Verus 
against Vologesus, king of the Parthians, he pre- 
dicted the progress and issue of that contest. 

Photius has given a pretty full account of the 
SinoQ and Khodanes of Jamblichos, in his Myria- 
bibla. A MS. of the romance was formerly extant 
in the library of the Escurial, which was burnt 
in 1670. Another copy was in possession of 
Jungerman, who died in the beginning of the 
17th centuiy, but it has since disappeared. 
Some fragments originally transcribed by Vossins, 
from the Florentine library, were published in 
1641, by Leo Allatios, in his excerpts from the 
Greek Rhetoricians (Mem. de I’Acad. dcs Inscrip- 
tions, voL xxxiv. p. 57). 

Jamblichufl, the author of this romance, mest 
not be confounded with either of the Platonic 
philosophers of that name, both of whom lived in 
the reign of the Emperor Julian, and were great 
favourites of the Apostate. 

No. II. — p. 18. 

HELIODORUS. 

towards the close of his romance, informs ns, that 
be was of the race of the Sun, and indeed his 
name seems expressive of some alliance with that 


lominary. Tlioagh of this hi^i m^tliological ex- 
traction, he accepted of the bishopric of Tricca, 
in Thessaly, nnder the Christian emperors Area- 
dins and Honorius, who reigned in the beginning 
of the 5th century. It has been said, that a synod 
baring given him the choice cither to bom his 
romance, or renounce bis bishopric, the autlior 
preferred the latter alternative. This deposition, 
however seems nearly as questionable as the solar 
origin of the family of Hcliodorus. 

The earliest Greek impression of the ^thiopics 
was edited at Basle, in 1535, in 4to, by Vincent 
Obsopoeus, who purchased the MS. from a soldier 
who had pillaged the library of Matthias Corrinus 
at Buda. This edition was followed by that of 
Commelinos, 1596, Bvo, and of Bourdelotius, 
printed at Paris in 1619. The last and best Greek 
edition is that of Coray, Paris, 1804, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Soon after the Romaucc was first published in 
Greek, it appeared in almost all the modem Ian- 
gnages of Europe. I'hc whole w ork was turned 
into English prose by Thomas Uiidcrdown, and 
Sprinted 1577: part of it was also versified in 
English hexameters, by Abraham Fraunce, and 
publisbod in this form, 1591, 8vo. There have 
been at least four French translations, the earliest 
of which was by Amyot, whose version is said to 
have so pleased Francis I., that he presented him 
to the abbacy of Bcllozaiie. Strange, that eccle- 
siastical preferment should have been obtained hy 
the translation of a work, of which the original 
composition is said to have cost its author deposi- 
tion from a bishopric ! 

Tbeagenes and Charidea soon became a favou- 
rite work in France. We are told in particular, 
that the preceptor of a monastery, at which Racine 
was educated, having found bis pupil engaged in 
its perusal, took the book from him. The young 
poet, having procured another copy, was again de- 
tected at the same employment by his pedagogue, 
whom ho new told that he was welcome to burn 
it, as bo bad got the whole bv heart. 
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No. m. — ^p. 24. 

ACHILLES TATIUS 

9Uppo!«cd l>j somo to nave lived in the 4th 
century, but Boden thinks he must have been 
later, l>ccauflo, in Rome of hU deifrriptious he has 
obviously imitated the poet Musaeus, whom be 
thinks posterior to that time. He was a rheto- 
rician, and is said to have composed various 
treatises connected with astronomy and histoiy. 
There is an epigram in praise of him, particularly 
of the chastity of his romance, by the emperor 
Leo Fhilosophus. The lines have also been attri- 
buted to Bhotius, but it is not probable bo was the 
author, if we consider the opinion he gives of the 
work of Tatius in his MyriabiUa» Jerome Com- 
melinus first undertook an edition of this romance ; 
bnt, as he died before it was completed, it was 
published by his nephews in 1601. About forty 
years aftei^'ards, a more perfect edition was given 
by Salmasiua, at Leyden, and tlie work was illus- 
trated by a number of notes, which have been 
generally added to the more recent impre&<iion8, 
of which the last w'us in 1792, forming the first 
volume of on intended Bipontine edition of the 
Scr^)torts erotid. Clitophou and X/Cucippo was 
translated into French by the Abbe Desfontaines. 
There is also a German version by Scybold, with 
a criticism prefixed, and an English one printed 
at Oxford in the 1 7th century. 


No. IV. — p. 28. 

LONGUa 

It seems to be very uncertain who Lonous was, 
or at what time he lived. Photiussaysnotliingof 
him in his MyriabiUoy nor is he mentioned by any 
of the authors with whom he is supposed to have 
been contemporary. It has been conjecturcfl, 
however, that he was bom in Lesbos, and, it is 
supposed from his style, that he did not live 
later than the 4th or 5th century. But, in fact, 
this is a ver^’ uncertain mode of coming to any 
result, fur I cannot see why, by an assiduous study 
of the ancient Greek authors, he might not have 
written as purely in the loth as in the 5th cen- 
tuiy. Those writers who lived during tlie latter 
ages of the Greek empire, particularly the Sophists 
(an appellation generally added to the name of 
Longus), epjdied themselves to some ancient 
WTitcr, as Plato, Demosthenes, &c^ whose style 
they tried to emulate, and to this imitation olonc 


they trusted for excellence. Tlie first Greek 
edition of the pastoral of Longus was by Coluir 
banus, Florence,’ 1598. The editor informs us, ;l 
was printed from a MS. which he procured from 
the library of Luigi Almanni, and wliich w*as com- 
pared by one of the editor’s friends, Fulvius 
Ursinus, with a MS. at Rome, and the >*arious 
readings transmitted to him. This impression 
w'.as follow ed by that of Jungerroan, in 1601, and 
a great variety of others, most of which have been 
used by Villolson, who boasts in the preface to 
his edition of 1778, that he had studied Greek 
twelve hours daily from his infancy. His labour* 
bare formed the basis of the latest and best edition 
of this romance, printed at Lcipsic in 1803. Pre- 
vious to its publication in Greek, Gambara 
translated this pastoral romance from the MS. 
into Latin verse, and tliis work was printed 1569. 

I In 1559 it was rendered into French by Amyot, 

I and of his version there have been a great nam- 
j ber of impressions, one of which was publisbed 
I with figures designed by the regent Duke of 
I Orleans. It has dso been exhibited in an Italian 
I form by Annibol Caro, the celebrated translator 
lof Viigil. 


No. V. — p. 33. 

CILVRITON APHRODISIENSIS 

is as little known as the other writers of Gre^ 
romance. Indeed, it has been suspected by some, 
that his graceful name is entirely fietitioas; by 
others it has been conjectured that ho w*as bom 
at Apbrodisia, a city in Cana, and it is snpposcd, 
from the imperfection of his style, that the author, 
whoever he was, existed posterior to the age of 
Heliodonis or Tatius. His romance was published 
at Amsterdam, 1750, by D'Orville, from a copy, 
taken by bis friend Antonio Cocch4 of a MS. 
found in a monastery at Florence. The Latin 
translation by Ueiskius is executed wdth uncommon 
spirit and fidelity. The romance itself consists 
of 144 pages, and the notes added by D'Orville, 
occupy 788. “ Charitonis contextum," says he, 
“ paucis ubi opus videbatur Ulustrandom doxi.** 
The trouble the commentator has taken is the 
more extraordinary, as he seems to have enter- 
tained but an indilferent opinion of the merit of 
the romance, “ et vere dicere licet, Charitonera 
potius insignibus vitiis care re, qiiaro magnis vir- 
tutibus esse commendabilem.** In 1753, there 
appeared an Italian translation, through the me- 
dium of which the English one has been formed. 
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No. VI. — p. 35 

JOANNES DAMASCENUS 

wa# bom in thu 7th or 8th rcnlurj’, in Syria, ami 
Ills spiritual mmancc is sai<l to have been urigi« 
nully written in the lan^m^ of that countr}’, but 
it wus tmiislatod into Greek at an curly period. 
Jiia youth was spent in the service of a Maho- 
metan culif, Init he nAcrw'ards retired into the 
jnoiia.steiy of St Sabas, in Syria, where he became 
a monk, and died at ttic age of eighty-four. 
Decides his Lives of Josaphat and Barlaam, ho is 
the author of many theological and controversial 
writings, particularly several works in favour of 
images against the Icunochistes, which subjected 
him to much persecution. His hand, indeed, was 
cut off on account of the tenets he professed, but 
was afterwards miraculously restored to him by 
the Virgin. 

Little is known with regard to the remaining 
writers of Greek romance. KesTATiiiCB, the 
author of Ismcno and lamcnios, is called Kumn- 
thius in the manuscripts of that production ; and 
it has been 6U5pccte<l that Gualminus, who pub- 
lished the work with a Latin translation in 1618, 
adopted the name of Eustathios, in order to make 
the public believe that the romance was written 
by the comroentator on Homer of that name. 
Gualminus was also editor of the Dosicicsand 
Khodantes of Thcodorus Pro<lromus, a MS. copy 
of which was transmitted to him by Salmasius, 
and printed at Paris in 1615. The author of this 
romance, he informs as, wa<4 originally from Russia, 
but became, soon after his arrival in Greece, a 
oricst, a physician, and a philosopher. 


No. VU.— p. 71. 

MERLIN. 

Quand Ics Chevaliers ct Dames ct Damoysellos 
ftirent arrive?., Dicu sail la joy© que lo Roy Icur 
fist; et sen vint a Ygueme ct a son Mari, ct Ics 
fist menger cn su table, ct fist scoir le Due dc coste 
lui. Et fist taut le Roy par scs paroles que 
Ygueme nc sc peut ilcffendre qii* cllc nc print dc 
SOS Jonyaulx, tnnt qu’ cllc scent bicn dc vrai, que 
le Roy Tuimoit ; ct apres que la festc fut posscc, 
chasenn sc cn voulut rctoumer, et prinrent congie 
dll Roy. Kt le Roy lour pria qu’ ils revinssissent 
tonsjours, ainsi qu* il leur avoit commandc' ; si luy 
accordertut chiiscun. Si ciKlura le Rov cette 


peine d’ araours josques a long-tempa. Si ne peut 
plus cudurcr cc mart^Tc, et luy convint se des- 
couvrir a deux des plus priv<^ dc sod conscil, et 
leur dit 1* angoissc qu* il soufl¥oit ponr I’amour d* 

Ygueme. El quant le jourdc la feste fut venu, 

choscun 80 troiiva a Canlcuil avecque Icurs appa- 
rcils, tant Dames et Damoysctles, de qnoy le Hoy 
fut moult joyeux ; et quuiit lo Roy scout que 
cbascun fut arriv<f, et le Due do Tintoicl, ct sa 
femme Ygueme, si prist ea couronne, ct sc pre- 
senta devant tous Ics Raronn auxqueulx 11 donna 
plusieurs riches jouyaulx, et aux domes ct Damoy- 
scUes aussi. Kt quant sc vint a la table, quo 
choscan fut assis pour menger, le Roy fut moult 
ioyeux ct lye. Si parla a ung sicn conscillcr, 
auquel il se fioit, qui fut noraind Ulsius. Et lui 
(list que V amour d’ Ygueme le tuoit, et lo feroit 
raourir, ct qn’ il no povoit durer s’ il no la vcoit, 
ct que quant il en perdoit la rue, le cucur lui 
menrdrissoit, et que s’ il n’ avoit remede d' elle, 
qu* il ne povoit longucment vivre. £t Llsius lui 
respondit : Sire, cuidcries vons bien mourir pour 
r amour d’ une dame? Saiches, quo Je no suis 
que ung porre Gentilhomme ; mais Je ne cuidurois 
point mourir pour 1* amour d* uno femme. Car 
Je ne ouy jiarlcr de femme (poun’cn qu* elle fust 
bien rcquise)qui, pour ce qu’ on lay present© plu- 
sicurs dona, ne se consentye a la voulentcdc celui 
qui la requiert. Et toy qui es Roy, to esbahis tu 
comme tu poorras avoir I’amour d’ une dame ! H 
semblo que tu ayes le cucur bien couart qui n* uses 
requirrir une dame d’aymer. Et le Roy luy dist : 
to ditz vrai, tu sees qu’ il convient a telle chose. 
Si to prio que tu m’ aydes cn toutes les manicrcs 
quo tu pourros. Si, prens cn mon tresor, cc quo 
tu vouldras pour lui donner, et a cculx et a ccllcs 
qui sent autour d’ elle ; ct pense dc faire a chas- 
cun son plaisir, ct va parler a Ygueme. £t Ulsius 
rcsq>ondit: Je sanray bien faire cc que m* avez 
commandc. Ainsi tint la court huit jonrs cn 
grant joye, et avoit lo Roy tcusjours a sa com- 
paignie, ot lut donna de moult riches jouyanlx, et 
a ses coropagnons aussi. Kt Ulsius s’ en alia 
parler a Ygueme, ct lay dist ce qu’ il convenoit a 
parler d’ amours, ct luy porta plusieurs bcaulx 
jonyaulx, et riches. Et jamaU Ygueme n* en 
voulut riens; tant qu’ il adviot ung jour quo 
Ygueme lira Ulsius a conscil a nnc part, et luy 
dist. — Ulsius, pourquoi me offres tu tant de si 
bcaulx jouyaulx ? Et Ulsius respondit ; pour lo 
grant sens ct belle contenance que Jo voy en 
vous, votre grant beault4^. Et 6aich<» quo tout I* 
avoir de ce Royaumc est a vous ; ct tous les gens 
aussi sont a faire vosti'C plaisir et vostre roulentc. 
Kt elle respondit: comment sois tu co? Et il 
t respondit : Dame vous avez Ic cucur dc ccluv a 
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qui C6t le Hojaume. Et cHc di»t ; qut cst 1c cncur? 
C'est le cueur du liov, dbt il. Comment ? (list 
elle ; le E07 a Ic cneur bien felon et bicn traitre 
dc monstrer a mon5ei(^cur ni grunt semblant qu* 
il r aime, il mo vcult trabir et deshonnonrer ; 
Je tc diray, Ulsius, gardes siir ta vie quo jamais 
tu ne me paries dc ticulx parollcs, qne bien aaiches 
que Je le dirois au Due, et b’ il le scavoit, il tc 
con^iendroit mourir. Ke ja ne lo celcray que 
ceete foya. £t Ulsius respondit ; se Je mouruye 
pour le Hoy, se me aeroit grant bonneur. Fuis il 
lui dit : Dame, Je me esbaliis que tous reffusez 
lo Hoy pour vostre amy, qui plus Tons airoc que 
Iny meme ; et Tcuillez savoir qu* il meurt pour 
voiis, et qu* il mourra si n* avez mercy dc luy. 
Et olio respondit : vous tous gabez. Et il luy 
respondit : Pour Dicu, Dame, aycz mercy du Roy 
et de Tons-mesmes ; car si vous n’ cn avez mercy, 
Tons en verrci venir grant mal : No tous, no 
votre seigneur, no tous sanrczdefTcndro contre sa 
Toulente. £t a done Ygueme respondit en plen- 
rant tendrement : Si feray ; Je m* en deffendrai 
bicn. Car jamais ne me trouveray, la feste pas* 
sde, cn la compaignic du Hoy, ny cn sa cour ne 
me trouveray; nc pour quelquc mandement qu’il 
face nc viendruy. Ainsi sc departirent Ulsius ct 
Yguemo. 


No. vm.— p. 74. 

SANGREAL. 

< An jour quo le Sauveur du monde sofTri mort 
fust mort dcstruitc ct nostro vio rcstoit^. A cet 
jour estoient moult poi dc gent qui creissent en 
luy ; mais il cstoit nng chevalier qui avoit a nom 
Joseph d’ Arrimacbic. £n cette cite cstoit Joseph 
n6s, mais U cstoit venus cn Jhcrusalcm sept an 
devantce quenostresir fuc mis en Crois, et avoit 
rachat6 le crcanche Jbesu Crist ; mais il n* en 
oaoit fairc samblaut por Ics felons Juis: H estoit 
pleio do sapicncte, il estoit net d'envic ct d* 
orguel, il sccouroit Ics pourcs, totes bontes estoient > 
en lui et dc lui parole le premier salmc del sauticr. 
Ce Joseph estoit cn Jhcrusalcm, ct moult ot grant 
duel de la mort Jhcsu Crist, ct se pensa qu' il 
Onnorroit. Enfin Joseph avoit cst6 dans la maison 
on Jhcsu*Cnst avoit fait la cone avee ses apotres: 
n y trouva 1' escuellc on le hex Dieu avoit mengic, 
si 8* cn SGsist ; il la porta cbez lui, ct il s’ cn servit 
pour ramasscr Ic sang qui coula dcs cot6s et dcs 
autres ploics ; el ccUc cscuclle cst appcU6e le Saint 
Graal. 


No. IX. — p. 75. 

PERCEVAL. 

Premierement, dist la mere de Perceval, si vous 
trouvez, nc pres, ne loin, Dame qui ait de vous 
besoing, ou pucellc desconseiI16, ou qui dc voire 
ayde ait metier, nc lui vcaillez denier votre scr* 
vice. Car Je vous dy que tout bonneur est a 1 
homme perdu, qui bonneur a dome ne portc ; cl 
quiconqnc honors veut etre, lui faut a pucelle et 
a Damo bonneur refcrcr. Ung autre enseigne* 
ment retiendrez : S’ il echiet que pucelle ayez 
gagn6e, ou que pucelle de vous soil amie priv^, 
si le baiscr elle ne vous denie, le baiser jM>uvez 
prendre ; mais le reste, Je vous le deffens : fors 
, quo si cn doigt elle a anneau, ou anmoniere a sa 
iceinture, si, par amour, anneau ou aumonicre 
vous donne, licitement le don vous pouvez, en la 
remerciont, prendre, et le don d’iccUe emportcr. 
Perceval prit cong6 dc sa mere, et s’ achemina 
vers la cour du Hoy Anns. Le lendemain aux 
premiers rayons de soleil il decouvrit nn riche 
pa'sHllon. 

Quant pres du pavilion fut arriv{n, onven Ic 
trouva, dedans Icquel vit on lict noblcmcnt ac* 
coutr^ sur lequcl etoit uno pucelle scale endor- 
mic, laquclle avoiont laiss6e scs dcmoyscUcs qui 
ctoient alI6 cuciller des hears pour le panllon 
jolier et parier, comme de cc fairc etoient accou* 
tum6es. Lora cst Perceval du lict do la Pucelle 
approch^ courrant aascz lourdcmcnt dessus son 
cheval : adonc s’ est la pucelle assez efirayement 
eveillee. A laquelle, dit Perceval, “ Pucelle, Je 
vous salue, commo ma mere m’ a apprins, laquclle 
ro’ a command^ qne jamais pucelle ne tronvassc, 
que humbtement nc la saloasse.” Aux paroles 
du jeune Perceval, se print la pucelle a trembler, 
car bicn luy sembioit qu’ 11 n’ etoit guercs sage, 
comme le montroit assez son parier : et bicn $0 
reputoit folic, que ainsi senlo 1’ avoit trouvee 
endormie. Puis elle lui dit ; ** Amy pense bicn- 
tot d’ icy te depanir, de peur quo mes amis ne t’ 
y trouvont, car si icy le rencontroient, il t* cn 
pourroit mal advenir.** “ Par ma foi,” dit Per- 
ceval, “jamais d’icy ne partirai que, premier, 
baisde ne vous aye.” A quoy repond la pucellc 
quo non fosse, mais que bientot pense de departir, 
qne scs amis Ib no Ic treuvent. “ Pucelle (fait 
Perceval) pour votre parier, d’ icy nc partimi tout 
que de vous aye en nng baiscr ; car ma mere m’ 
a b cc faire ainsi enscignti.” Tant s’ cst Perceval 
de la Pucelle approchd, qu* il I’ a par force bais^ ; 
car pottvoir n’ cut elle d’ y rcsistcr, combicn qu* 
elle sc deflfendit bien. Mais tant etoit lors Per- 
ceval lafrg ct lourd, quo la defense d’ icclle nc luy 
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pnt profiler, qu* fl no luy prit baiscr, ronUit elle 
ou non, voire, comino dit Ic conic, plus de vinpt 
fois. Apres qnc Perceval cult par force prit de la 
puccllc l)atscr, advUa qu* cn son doigt die avoit 
ung anneau d’ or, dedats lequcl etoit une belle 
claire esmerande cnchass^e., IcqucI pnreillement 
par force lui ota comnie le bai:<er avoit eu: puu 
le mit cn son doigt oultre Ic grd dc la pucelle, qui 
fort s* etoit defunduc qnand cet anneau luj a ot6. 
Lors Perceval prenant 1* anneau de la Pucellc, 
Qsa de tellcs parollca, comme il avoit fait au baiscr, 
disant que sa mere 1’ avoit a ce fnire cnscignc, 
tnals que plus avant ne aillcnrs ne touchcroit, 
cornmc par sa mere luy avoit etc command^. I>a 
pucelle sc voyant ainsi dcspouillcect pcrforcC*o dc 
son anneau ct dc son baiscr, se print si fort a 
lamcntcr ct gemir, que le cueur luy cuida partir. 
Puis (lit a Perceval : “ Amy, Je te prie, n’ cm- 
porte point mon anneau ; car par trop en scrois 
blam6^ ct toy, possible, en perdrois la vie.” Per- 
ceval neprend a cueur ce que la pucelle luy dit; 
mais comme depuis qu’ il fut de cbez sa mere! 
parti, n’ avoit mang6 ne bu, par quoy ne fut au 
pavilion de la pucellc sans grand appetit. £t luy, 
en ce desire de manger, comme tout aifam^, advise 
d’ aventure un boncal plcin de vin, anpres dnquel 
etoit un hanap d* argent Puis re^^irde une tou- 
oille, fort blanche et assez fine, qu' il souleve et 
prend ; et dessous icellc trouve trois pates froids, 
de chair do Chevreuil. Gueres n’ aireta, quand 
lea pat^ en sa main tint, dc sc mettre cn debvoir 
d’ cn taster ; car, comme ni dit grand faim avoit 
Portant si-tot qu’ il Ics tint en froissa un entre 
scs mains, ct apres cn avoir mange non sobre- 
ment, souvent retoumoit visiter le boucal. Pui.s 
dit a la pucelle : “ Dame, Jo vous prie, venez et 
fuites comme moy; quand vous aurez ung pastel 
mang6, et moy ung autre, encore en restera t il 
nng pour les survenants.” La Pucelle voyant 
Perceval ainsi dcrcglcment manger, s’ en esbaliit 
ct rien ne luy repond ; mais d’ autre c-hosc ne se 
peut alleger, fors que dc se prendre a plcnrer ct a 
gemir tendrement. Perceval, (jui peu garde y 
prenoit de la pucelle print cong6, apres qu' il cut 
n>couvert le reste des pat^ dcssous la touaille. 

No. X. — p. 80. 

LANCELOT DU LAC. 

Et qncllc part cuydez vous allcr beau Sire, dit 
Girfict Le no vous diray Je pas, dist le R»)y, car 
Je nc puis: ct quant Girfict veit qu’ il n’ en 
scaumit plus, il so partit tantost da Roy Artus. 
Et si-tost comme il fut denarty commeoca une 


pluye a cheoir grande ct mcrvcOleose, qnl lui 
dura jusques a ung tertre qui cstoit loing du Roy 
environ demy lieuc ; ct puis quant il fut venn an 
dit tertre il descendit, et s* arresta dcssoubs ung 
arbre tant que la pluye fust possoe, et commcnca 
a regarder cellc part ou il avoit laiss^ le Roy ; si 
veit venir panny la mer une Nef qui cstoit touto 
plainc dc dames ct de damoysellcs, et qnant elles 
vindrent a la rive la dame d' dies qui estoit Sear 
au Roy Artus i’ a]>pclla, et sitost que le Roy 
Artus veit Morgain sa scur il so leva incontinent, 
et ^^o^gnin le print par la main ct luy dist qu* Q 
entrust dedans la nef; si print son cheval ct sea 
armes ct entra dedans la nef. 

Kt quant Girfict, qui cstoit au tertre, cut veu 
comment le Roy estoit cntr<5 cn la nef avecquea 
les dmnc.s, il rctouma vers la riviere tant qu’ il 
pent du cheval coun*o : ct quant il y fut revenu il 
veit IcRoy Artus entro les dames. Si congneut 
bien Morgain la Face, car plusieuros Toys 1* avoit 
veuc. Et la nef si estoit ja plus cslongnee que 
I une arbalestre ncust seen tirer a deux foys 

No. XI. — p. 82. 

MELIADUS DE LEONNOYS. 

Brehus encontra ung Chevalier arm^ de toutee 
pieces, qui menoit cn sa compagnte une damoy- 
sclle et deux cscuyem tant scullemcnt Et saches 
que la damoysellc estoit bien vestue, et moult 
noblement, comme ce feast este une Royne ; et 
estoit montee sus ung poUefroy binnee, et cbe- 
vauchoient plaisamment parmy la forest, elle et 
le Chevalier errant. Le chevalier estoit sus ung 
grant ebeval, ct en faisoit mencr ung autre en 
main. Le Chevalier alloit ebantant one chanson 
nouvellc qu* avoit est6 faicte nonveUement en U 
moison du Roy Artus ; ct estoit la chanson oinai 

En grant joyc ro* a amour mis, 

Et tic grant douleur m* a ost^ 

Muulgre tt>us mes ennemys — 

Je «uis si luiultoment mont4, 

Qug pimr son ami m* a compt4 
Cello qui posse fleur de Ljs ; 

Et quant pour son homme m* apris, 

Bien ay le monde surmont^ 

No. XII. — ^p. 86i 
TRISTAN. 

Tristan se coarbe avee Tscult sa femme. 
luminaire ardoU »i clcr, que Tristan pouvoit bien 
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Tcoir 1 a bcAttU d’ Yscult; die nvoit la bonchc 
vermeiUe et tcnJre, yeux pers rians, les sourciU 
bruncs et bien AitsiHf la Dioe cluire et venneille 
conime Anc rose a V aube du jour. Sy Tristan la 
bnisG ct r acollo ; mais quant U lui souvient de 
Yseult de Comouaillcs, gy b touto perdue la vou- 
lont^ du sui^lus. Cette Yscult cst devant lui, et 
r autre est en Comouailles qui lui defent que k 
r autre Yscult ne f;issc nnl riens que a rillcinie 
lui toume. Ainsi demeure Tristan avee sa femme ; 
ct elle qui d’ ocoller et dc baiscr no savoit riens, 
b' endort entre lea bras dc Tristan ; ct Tristan 
auss! d’ autre port a’ endort entre Ics bras d’ Yscult, 
jusquea a lendemnin que lea dames et damui^lles 
vinrent veoir Yscult et Tristan. Tristan Be lieve, 
puis rient an palais. 

No. Xm. — p. 92. 

YSAIE LE TRISTE. 

Lea chevaliers avoyent tant d’envie sur luy qu* 
a iDcrvcilles. Ix)rs s* appensent comment ils 
pourront mettre Marc a mort, a Icur honnenr, et 
au meins dc paroUes : Si s" adviserent comment 
ce scroit fait. 

Bernard mon eompaignon fait d’ ivoiric a 
ccste ville a 1’ hostel d’ ung Lombard, et y a une 
chombre en laquelle nul n' ose babiter qu’ il nc 
sen repente trop grossement, cspcciallemcnt si par 
nnyt y repose. Nous nous trairons pres de luy ct 
luy prierons qu* il y voise, ct il yra comme celuy 
qui de riens na paour. Et vous voirrea qu’ il luy 
inesohcrra en telle maniere que jamais cc nc luy 
pourra nyder.” A ce sc sont tons accordez. Une 
heure entre lea nutres estoyent les chevaliers avee 
Marc, ct parlovcnt dc plusicurs besongnes tant qu 
il advint qne messire Bertrand dist a Marc — 
** Sire en cestc ville a ung hostel qui souloit estre 
a Isaac Ic Lombard ; mais il n’ cst nul si hardy 
qu’ cn une chombre qui y est osast eutrer, nc 
heberger une nuyt tant soit hardy.” 

** Par ma foy,” fait Marc, “ il scroit bicn sot 
qne pour tcllc chose y lain'oit a allcr. Je y scray 
en nuj't quoy quil en adviengne." Et vers le 
vespre il fist fairu ung grant feu cn lachambrc ou 
CCS mervcilles estoyent, et fist mettre les tables et 
allumcr environ vingt torcbca, ct y avoit bicn a 
l>oire ct a monger. Lors s’ enferma dedans tout 
armc, ct fist font yssir hors, fors luy. Ceux et 
ccUcs de la ville disoyent communement qu’ il 
estoit alle a la roort; mais s’ assist a tabic, et 
commenca a boirc et a monger. Mais guicrcs 
ncut et^ A table quant table et tout versa; ct puis 


ouyt ung si grant bruyt par V hostel, quo c* cstoit 
mervcilles a ouyr. Lors que Marc ouyt telle noise 
sault sus, ct tire T espcc, et commence a fuyr 
comme ung enraigd ; mais il ny voit Dolly. A* 
tant vient vers le fen, et redresse sa tabic, et remet 
tout sus, ct sc rassict ; mais cn 1’ heure fut tout a 
bas comme devant. Lors rcssaull sus si conrroued 
que plus nc peult,— ** Se vons estes dc bon pere 
on dc bonne mere passez avant de par dicu ou de 
par le dyable.” Mais oneques plus tost nc east 
dit cc mot que tontc la lucur qui leans cstoit fut 
estaintc. Et fut Marc prius, ct tant mal mcn^ 
quil ne sc pcult ayder do membres qu il eust, ct 
demoura tout coy estandu emmy la place. 

Lc lendemain on vint prendre garde de. luy, 
mais on lc trouva en tcl estat que miciilx scmbloit 
estre mort qne vif. Dela fut emportd. Et quant 
il fut guary feist mander scs armes et s’ anna; et 
fi.st tant aincois qne nul cn fust adverty qu il fut 
cn la sallc, on il avoit csto si mollcment atoamd; 
et y bent ct mengca, et y jent. Vers mynuyt fut 
tant mal atoumd que tons scs membres estoyent 
sans force, ct per^t la parollc ct le sens ; mais 
touteffois il advint que gens vindrent leans pour 
veoir le lieu, ct cstoit jour, car dc la nuyt ny 
cussent osd allcr, ct lc trouverent ainsi que mort. 

ft * * • ft 

Kt quant il fut reguarr, nng homme dc religion, 
nomnic Annas, alia avee Marc en une chombre. 
Et quant ils furent scul a scul : Bel amy,” fait 

Annu-s “ Je vousjure sur les saincts q^e sc voulez 
fairc ce que Je voms conscillomy, vons yrez en la 
sallc, aultreraont non:” “Ordictes,” fait Marc, 
“et sans double Je foray ce que me conseillcrcz;” 
“ Certes,” fait Annas, “ Je le \*ueil. 

“Il cst %Tay,” fait Annas, “ que Je suis prebstre, 
ct pourcc vous plaise me dire tous vos pechez.” 
“ Voulcntiers,” fait Marc : lors luy conte, ct quant 
il eut tout dit si luy bailla Annas absolution ; et 
puis luy cnchnrgea, en penitence^ qne jamais, se il 
n’ cstoit premier aasailly, no tiiast homme, et 
aidast a son pourc amy. “ Le feray Jc voulcn- 
licrs,” fait Marc. “ Or l)catt sire,” fait Annas, 
“ Or ponez hordiment allcr ou vous avez entre- 
prins car tel avoit <lcvant pouoir sur vous, qno 
maintenant n’a nul pouoir dc vous mal fairc,” 

Quant cc vit, vers lc vespre Marc ne s’ ouhlia 
mic, aincois s’ arma, et vint en la sallc on tant do 
soufiraitc avoit en ; mais guicres n’ y cut etc quant 
lc dyablo vinst a luy, ct luy dist, “ que quicres tti 
cn ce qne est nostre.” “ Et pourquoy vostre,” 
fait Marc: “pourcc, fait I’ennemy, que la maison 
a cstd fiuctc dcs biens qui estoient nostres, que 
nous avious presto a celuy qui ce fist fairc, lequcl 
CvSt cn nostro demaine et nostre subject. Et est 
jen nostre nouoir et omprisonne, en noz prisons 
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poor plosietirs arretai^cs qu* il nons doit, Icsqncbs 
il Danra jamais payea; et pourcc veux Je quc tu 
cn 0ort4‘a, car nul ny a droit quo nous.” “ Par 
fainct Jacques, fait Marc, tu V auras aincois do 
ton corps gainpid centre le mien.'* Jo no vueil 
point comlMitrc a toy, fait I* ennemy, cor tu cs plus 
fort armc que tu nc souloies.** “Fuy d’ icy done, ** 
fait Mure. I»rs lire 1’ c«p<5e; et sen vient vers luy, 
et r ennemy s* cn fuit entour la salle. Kt Marc 
Ic diassc, r cspcc au poing, longucmenl, et par 
loisir. Muis cu la fin bouta 1* ennemy Ic feu par 
r h<3Stel : et puis s’ csvanouyt. 

Quant Marc veil quc tout ardoit si en fut tont 
e.xbaby, ct se part. Et qunnt il en court si conta 
ft<jn adventure, dent plusiours personnel enfurent 
csbahys, et cu y eu niaint qui plus souvent se 
confcsscrcnt quo devant. Kt cspcciallemcnt Ics 
dievalicrs quant ils debvoicnt entrer en batnille ; 
ct disoient qu cstoit la plus scuro armeuro du 
mondc quo confession. 


No. XIV.— p. 100. 

GYRON LE COURTOIS. 

Ung jour quc le temps ctoit bel et dair, comme 
il pouvoit etre en la fin d’ Octobre, advint quo le 
chemin que Gyron tenuit, V amcna tout droictemcnl 
nu pi<^ d* un tertre. Ce tertre etoit tout blunc dc 
la niege, car il faUoit hyver ; mais la plaiiie etoit 
toute verte, comme si cc fut au mols do May. Au 
pid do cette montagne, en la plainc, tout droicto- 
raent dcssoos ung arbre, sourdoit unc fontaine 
moult belle et moult delectable ; ct dcssous cclluy 
arbre, ctoit assis un Chevalier armd dc haubert ct 
de chosses chevaleres(}uc8 ; et scs autre6 armes 
c'toient pres de lay, et son cheval ctoit attach^ a 
r arbre. Devant le Chevalier seoit nne Damoy- 
sclle tant belle, que c* ctoit mervcillcs que sa 
bcautd. Kt si qudqu’ an me demandoit qui ctoit 
IcChevalier, .Tediroisquo c* etoit Dnnayn*le-Roux, 
le fort Chevalier ; comme aussi la Damoyselle qui 
ctoit assise devant Iny, n* ctoit autre quc la belle 
Damoyselle Bloyc, qui avoit tant aime' Gyron. 


Ko. XV.— p. 103. 
PERCEFOUEST. 

Lors drcAsc V espi^ pour Iny cmippor la tete, ct 
h: prent por les dicveulx, et le voulut ferir : niais 
il luy fht advis qu’ il teuoit la plus bcUc Daitioi- 


selle que oncqncs veil, par les chevculx. Lors lo 
regarde, et veoit que c* estoit Ydorus sa femme 
la Royne. Adonc fut tout esbahy si va dire : ha 
Doulce amye cstc vous icy. Adonc luy fiit advis 
qu’ cllo dist — Ouy vrayement doulx amy ; aye* 
mercy dc moi. Kt le nayn qui estoit Ih crioit 
toosjonrs comme enragt^ — Gcntil Roy occis le on 
tu es mort. Ce nc valut po.s maillc ; car le Roy 
s’ ofwit, et embrasse Damant, et le print a nccollcr 
comme sa femme, ct dist: Belle scur, pardonnea 
moy mon meffaict, car J* est<f dcccu- Et Damant 
lira ung coutcau Galoys ct fieri le Roy cn la 
poiclrinc ung si grant coup qu’ il luy fint pnjmcr a 
I r autre Icz, muis Dieu Ic ayda que ce fust au dextro 
coste ung {icu dessoub* 1* cspaulc. Quant le roy 
sentit le coup il sault sus tout effraid, ct lo nayn 
recomnicnca a dire : Roy occis le ou tu es mort. 
Qunnt le roy se sentit navn? si crucllcmcnt il s’ 
apperceut qu’ ii estoit cnchantc. I/ors love 1* 
espec ct couppo au chevalier la teste, ct Ic corps 
s' estend, et I’ amc s’ en va on ellc devoit nllcr, 
Ec tantost coromenca cn la forest nne noyse ct 
une tonnnente si grant dc mauvais Esperitz que 
c* estoit hydeur a ouyT. 


No. XVI. — 106. 

I ARTUS DE LA BRETAGNE. 

Et qunnt Artns la vit, clle luy pleat pins qne 
quant la vit prcmicremcnt: si la print par la main 
ct s’ ossirent a nne part entre cux deux ; et la 
Dome ct Gouvemau ftircnt d’ autre part. Si fut 
la mating} hello ct clairc, ct la ros<^ grande ; si 
chantoient Ics oyscllets par la forest : si que les 
deux enfans s’ cn esjouissoient cn grande licsso 
pour le donx temps, comme cenx qui cstoient 
'jeuDCS ct a qui il no failloit quc jouer et rire, ct 
I qut s’ entro aymoient dc bon cnear sans vdllcnie 
' ct sans mol que I’ un cust vers 1’ autre. Lors dist 
Artus tout cn riant — Ma Damoiscllo Jeannette 
, avez vous point d* Amy ? ct cllc cn souzriant ct 
|cn reganlant Artus doncement luy respondit: 
Par la foy quc Jc vous doit ouy, 1 k? 1 et gracieux. 
Et d’ ou cHt U Jeannette ? Sire il cst d’ un paya 
dont il cst — Et comme cst il nppcll^ dist Artus : 
la fillo dist, vous vous souffrirez; mnis pourtant 
veux bicn que nmiiitcnnnt scachez quc le Roy 
Artus fut un bon chevalier ct preux ct dc grand 
vertn ; ct vous dis quc mon amy cst aussi bon, si 
meillcur n’ cat, ct si resemble a vous mieux qo* a 
personne qui vivc, d’ allcr, ct de venir, de corps, 
et dc toutes Ics chosos quc nul peut rcsscmbler a 
r autreh 
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No. XVH,— p. 128. 

UUON DE BOUHDEAUX 

n entra dedans la salle laqnellc U rep^arda a 
men cillcs, car tont estoit bcl ct riche a le 
yeoir que il n* ast clcrc au joardliuy an mondo qoi 
la l>eaulte ne la richesse qui la dedans estoit vous 
sceust cscrirc. La cuasicz pen veoir antottr de la 
dicte salle Ics buys dcs riches chambrea qoi a la 
costietc de la salle estoyent, toutc la maconnerie 
de leans, autant qu* elle duroit, estoit fhicte et 
compost du plus beau marbre blanc et poly quo 
oneques peust veoir ; les poustres qui*par la salle 
estoyent forent toutes de cuyure dord de fin or : 
d* aultrepart au bout de la salle avoit une che- 
mindo, dont les deux pillicrs qui Ic mantcau 
Boubstenoyent estoyent de jaspre, ct le mantcau 
fiit fait et compossd d’ ung moult riche cassidoyne, 
et la listcl qui soubstenoit la clere roye estoit 
faicte toutc de fines enneraudea, et la clcre voyc 
estoit faicte de une vigno cntergect^ laquelle 
estoit de fin or, ct les gnippes de raisin estoyent 
faictes dcs plus fins sapUrs du monde. Tant belle 
ct tant riche estoit la chemince que la parcillc on 
ne trouva en tout le roondo ; et tons les pUIiers 
qui en la salle du palays estoyent estoyent fais de 
ung vermeil cassido)'ne, et le pavement qui en la 
salle estoit, estoit tout d* ambre. 

Quant le Due Iluon east bicn advis<5 la salle U 
ouNTit une chambre. Quant il fut entr^ il regarda 
amunt et aval, et veil la chambre tant richement 
gamyc ct aoumec tendue et encourtintfe des plus 
riches draps que oncqncs cast veu en sa vie. Les 
bancs qui la estoyent et les challis dcs licts et dcs 
couches estoyent tous d’ ung fin yvoire blanc, tant 
richement cntaillcz ourrez ct gnmys de pierres 
preciuscs qu’ il n’ cst langtie humainc d’ humme 
ne de femme qui dire le vous sceust ; et estoit 
tout cc fait par enchanterie : le palais que Je vous 
dy estoit moult grant ct largo et bicn gamy de 
riches chambres. Quant Huon eut veu icelle 
chambre il feust tout csbohy de ce que leans ne 
veoit homme ne femme ; il regnrda ung aultre 
hays sur lesqncl estoit c-script do lettres d’ or, ainsi 
enmmo il avoit tronvd a 1* buys de la chambro ou 
il avoit estc, ct print la clef, si ouvrit Y buys et 
entra dedans, et choisit tant d* or de ricbesses de 
joyaulx de pierres precicuses que grant bcaultd 
estoit a les veoir. Vray Dicu, ce dist Huon, Jo 
cuyde que en tout Ic monde on ne scanroit ne 
pouTToit trouver la richesse qui est icy amassd ; et 
puis quant la east ctd uno cspace de temps il re- 
gnrda et veil nne aultre chambre ; puis quant 
dedans fut entre, a grans richesses avoit veucs 
encores, les trouva il plus grans, car la dedans 


estoyent nnes ausmoires monlt riches et grandee 
a merveilles, qui estoyent faictes de fine 3 rvolre 
tant richement ouvr^s ct cntailldes que beste ne 
oyscau qui au monde fust on ne avoit Utissd que 
la ne fust entailM par grant maitrisc ; dedans les 
ausmoires j avoit robbes dc fin drap d’ or et de 
moult riches manteaulx soubclins ct toutes aultres 
chosGS qui apparteuoyent a vesdr a homme; puis 
estoyent les licts et les couches tant richement 
coaverts et parez que n’ cst nul qui dire le vous 
sceust. Car tant estoit la chambre belle et riche 
que Huon nc sc ponoyt saouller de la voir: Leans 
avoit fenestres et voirrieres moult riches par les* 
quelles r on veoit ung jardin, lequcl estoit tant 
^ ct si bien gamy dc flenrs moult odorans, ct de 
lous arbres charged de plusicurs fmicts, lesquels 
estoyent tant delicieux a manger que il nestoyt 
que seuUcment a sentir 1' odeur ne feast ressozid 
et remply. D’anltre part y avoit d’ horbes ct de 
ficurs que si Ires grant odeur rendoyent quo il 
scmblovt que tout le jardin feust plain de basme. 
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GUEUIN DE MONTGLAVE. 

Or sent les champions dedans le pare corps a 
corps pour combatre : si s' eslongnent lung de 
r autre; puis brochent leurs chcvaulx et vont 
r ung contre T autre comme preux Clievalliers 
qu’ iU estoient, et se donnent truis coups de glaive 
sans rompre ne entamer haulbers ne sans tumher 
a terro. Le quatriemc fois rompirent lours lances 
puis tircrent leurs brands d* ocier ; Roland avoit 
Dumndal sa bonne espde ; et en geta ung coup a 
Olivier, et Olivier se couvre de son cscu ; raais 1' 
espee y entra pins d’ ung pied et demy. Vassal, 
dist Roland, vous devez bicn aymer 1’ cscu que 
vous a saulvd ce coup: et ainsi que Roland tiroit 
son espec Olivier le frapa ung tel coup que Roland 
n* eust puissance dc lever Dumndal, et Durandal 
tombo a terre. Et Olivier suyrit Roland tant 
comme il peust, et se comlmtyrcnt assez longue- 
ment ; niais Itoland n* osoit approcher d’ Olivier, 
car Olivier avoit bonne esp^ dont il fiert Roland 
de toutes pars: si alia taut variant et fuyant 
Olivier que les destriers fUrent moult las: et 
Roland s’ est cslongn6 el broebo do V esperon, et 
descend a pied vueillc Olivier ou non. Et quant 
Olivier le voit si fiist bicn courroued, ct voit bien 
que s' il no descend qu* il luy occim son destrier. 
Si est dcsccndu Olivier, et Roland prent Durandal: 
et quant il la tint il ne' 1' east pas donnde pour 
tout r or du monde. Or sont lee barons a pied, 
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et tint chaMun son blason et chascun sa bonne 
esp e, et sc donnent de grans coupe ; car chascun 
eet fier et de grant puittsance. Olivier lo ferit ung 
coup sur Ic coeffe d* acier tant qne le sercle qui 
estoit d* or cheat en la pree, et lust de ce coup 
tout etonnd, tant qu’ U chancela troys coupe la 
tc^te contre bas. Et quant Roland revint en force 
il eut grant honte, et regarda Belleande qui estoyt 
Bur la Tour. Par mon chcl^ diet Rolant, or nc 
vaulx Je riens si Je ne me deli>Te tan tost docire 
91ivier. Lore Bert Olivier tan tost sur sa targe 
tcl coup qu* il em porta la pioce jnsquee a terre : 
puis courut sue a Olivier tellemcnt qu* ils soot 
tous deux cheu 2 . Or sont les deux barons tumbea 
a terre, et laisscrcut lenr espies, et se embrasscnt 
et estraignent I* ung 1’ autre ; mais ne V nng ne 
f antre ne le peust oncquee gaigner ne avoir son 
compaignon ; si ^ppent des gantelets d’ acier 1’ 
ung contre 1* anter, par le visaige, si qne le sang* 
en eonle a terre ; si furent tant en ce point lasses 
et travailles qu' ils se sont relerex par accord, et 
revont anx eepces comme devant. 
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OALTEN RHETORE. 

Sitot qne Galyen eut advis^ le Pere qni 1* en* 
gendra, il descendit de dessus son Chevid et V ala 
embrasser; et moult courtoisement 1’ osta hors 
de 1* estour, et le porta decoste le rocher, et le 
posa a terre sur le bel herbe vert ; puis se coucha 
decost lot, et moult piteusement le regreta en 
disant — ** Uelas pere, Je voy qn’ il vous convient 
monrir ; mal venistes oneques par deca. Jaque* 
line ma mere qui m* a long temps nonrry en 
Constantinople ne vous verra jamais.” Et Olivier 
lui responi— ** Tu dits vrai, moo tree doolx fils, 
male nng jour qni passa lui avoie fait promesse 
de retoumer et de V epouser: mais nous venismes 
deca qui men a garde ; ne oneques puis ne retonr- 
nay en France, dont mon cnenr est dolent — Je la 
commande a Dien qni le Monde forma. Le Due 
Rcgnier mon pere, et ma dame de mere, qui en 
ses flans me porta, ne ma seur BcUande jamais 
ne me verra: Helas Doolx Jesus! quelle doolenr 
aura le Roy Chariemaigne de ceste mort qoand 
il le saura — helas pourquoy ne venes vous cy 
Chariemaigne ! Et vous mon chier enfimt, qui 
souveot me baiscs, Dicu vous veoiHe tonsjours 
avoir eu sa sain etc protection et garde. Adieu 
moo Ires gracieulx et doolx enfant, qni en vostre 
girou et sur vos genoulx me tenes — Adieu Joqne* 
line ma tree dotdee Amye ; pardooncs moi gentil 


Damoyselle car Je oe vous ay pas tenu promesse : 
cc a etc par les fanlx dcsloyaiilx paiens que Dieu 
mauldie — Adieu vons dy plaisante Seur Bcllande, 
car moult grant doolenr auret de ma mort quant 
vous le seaures : de vos beaulx yeux vers et rians 
arrooserea sonvent votre doolce face. Tree doulce 
seur plus ne me baiserea, pais qn* a la mort J^ 
dois le corps rendre.” Le vaillant Conte Olivier 
estoit concha sur la terre one, on la mort angois* 
seussement le tourmentoit, et son fils Galyen lui 
fiusoit ombre poor la chalenr de Soleil, qni roar* 
veilleasement estoit chaulc, qui raioit sur sa face ; 
et Rolant estoit au pres qui moult regretoit sa 
mort et piteusement plouroit a grosses lannes. 
Adonc Olivier se commanda a Dieu, et la veue 
lui alia troubler, et lui partit 1* ame dn corps. A 
r heore, eust eu le cuenr bien dor qni n* oust 
plour^ de pitio, dn doeil qui demenoit Galyen e( 
Rolant. 


I No. XX.— p. 137. 

! DOLIN DE MATENCE. 

^ Se tronvant ainsi senlet Dolin commenca a 
cercher par le palais deca et dels, mais il n* j 
itiotiTa creature vivant. Mds comme il n* east 
' de ce jour gneree mang^ 1* appetit loy commenca 
a venir, paiqnoy il descendit en la cuisine on il 
tronva vian^ a foison, chair freeche et sal^ 
tontehabilld, et venaison, vollaibles, pain, vin et 
antres victnailles a plantd. Et ainsi qu’ il vouloit 
couvrir la table, pour prendre sa refection, U ouyt 
one donee voix qui chantoit fort melodieusement, 
tenement qn il navoit one onyt chose qui fust si 
plaisant a onyr, et pensoit aasurement qne ce fbst 
qnelque Ange dn del, parquoy il jura qne U ne 
, mangeroit ne prendroit viande, premier qn’ il 
I east sceu ce quo c* estoit. AJors il commenca a 
^ ccrcher d’ on cost^ et d’ antre par lo palais, tant 
' que finalement il se trouva pres d’ one ehambre 
en laquelle il appercent one belle jenne damoy- 
selle tonte senle, assise sur un lict couvert d’ nn 
samis verd, laquelle il regarda a travers une fonte 
de r hois, et la trouva si belle qu* a son advis il 
estoit impossible de tronver an monde son parra- 
: gon ; sa robbe estoit d’ nn fin satin verd, fisicte a 
r Alemand, horded de qnatre bords de passement 
blanc, et avoit ceinte oneceintore qui estoit faicte 
tonte de perles et pierreries montant a la valeur 
de plus de cent marcs d’ argent ; elle avoit les 
yeux clairs et estinoellans comme 1* estoile de jour, 
la bonche petite et riante, le couleur vermcillo 
comme la rose, les cheveox longs pendans sur les 
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ecpAulM jannea comme fil d’ or, et avoit sur son 
chef on chappeaa de perlea fines. £Ue estoit 
aag^ Bculemcnt de seize ani et deoz mois, mais 
elle estoit tant sage et bien apprise que merreiUea, 
gradeose et fort coortoise en son langage : eUe 
■’ estoit rctir e on ceste chambre pour nn pen 
reposer apres disnee, et s’ estoit mise a chanter 
poor chasser le sommeil. Dolin la conteroplant 
a son aise disoit a part soj, qne jamais il n’ avoit 
ven si belle creature ; comme anssi il n* en avoit 
pas beauconp veu : Je ne scay, dUt il si c’ est un 
Ange du del, on quelque autre chose encore 
pins divine, car Je croy qu’ one il n* en fht telle 
de mere nde : et fut alors si ardemment esprits de 
r amour d’ elle, qu' il nc pouvoit ponser a autre 
chose qn* a sa divine beaultd. Estant de tout 
embras^ de 1’ ardenr que cc jenno archer avenglc 
luy fiusoit sentir jnsques au moelles il ne scaToit 
en quoj se resoudre, craignant par trop de 1* 
ofienser s’ il luj rompoit son repos ; co ncant* 
moint npres aToir sur ce longuemcnt disconree 
en son esprit il se print a hurter a 1’ hnis de la 
chambre tout bellement, et Inj dist: Gradenae 
Damoyselle, Je ▼ous prie par conrtoisie qne 
mdllez m’ onrrir 1* hnis de ceste chambre. Elle 
cnidant que ce fust un sien consin, qui ordinaire- 
ment hantoit en la maison, lujr feit onrerture de 
la chambre, parquoy Dolin entra dedans, et la 
salue comme il scaroct bien fure ; maU elle voy> 
ant quo ce n* estoit cduy qn’ elle avoit cnidd estre 
changea de conlenr, parquoy son teinct n* en 
devint qne pins bean, et Iny ayant rondnson saint 
Iny dist : Je me donne grand merveille Seigneur, 
qni vons a donnd tant de licence de me venir 
tronver en ce lien. A.qnoyilrespondit prompto- 
ment: Certaincment ma Dame, 1’ amour vehe* 
mente que Je rons porte, et non autre respect, m’ | 
a achemind en cc lieu, non point pour vous don- 
ner ennuy on faschcrie, mais ponr vons presenter 
xnon service, s’ il vons plaist 1* avoir ponr agreable, 
vons priant me dire ponrquoy vons vons tones 
amsi senlette en ce chambre. Sire Chevalier, 
respondit elle, la conrtoisie de voz parolles m’ 
indte a vons declarer chose qni ne m’ cst de 
moindre importance que de la vie. — S^achez qne 
la tristesse et angoisse qui m’ afflige le coenr ne 
me permettent reposer de nuict ni de jour, et ce 
pourtant qne mon pere a doliberd de me bailler 
pour femme a un ancien chevalier quide n’ agueres 
m' a demandde en manage, lequel Tenant a estre 
consommd Je n* auray do ma vie un seul jour de 
aoulas, pourtant que Je ne pourray jamais aymer 
celuy qui est a moy si inegal. Ma dame vons 
estes maintenant delivrd d’ un tel mariage, et 
pourtant si cost vostre plaisir de prendre ma fDj, 
et me donner la vostre, Je vous emmeneray avec: 


moy en mon palais, on vous serez servie et hon- 
norde, et la Je vous espouseray solenncllemcnt : 
maU entretant, Je vons prie qu' il vons plaise 
avoir eegard a 1’ amour grand qne Je vous porte, 
et le recompenser d’ un amour recipruque, en ne 
rcfhsant ce point tant desird que 1’ on nomme 
le don de merci. Quand die 1* entendit parlor ce 
langage elle commcnca a muer couleur, mais il la 
print entre ses bras et la baisa. Puis il dressa la 
table, laquelle il couvrit de plusieurs sortes de 
mots, et de pain et vin excellent ; puis n s’ assit 
tout anpres d’ die, et en la reconfoitaot, luy dist. 
Ma dame et maitresse de mon ooeur, Je vous prie 
ne vous melancoliez qne le moins qne vous pour- 
rez, car, moyennant la grace de Dien, J’ espero 
Tons faire en brief Dame de Mayence la Grande. 
Ainsi ils soupperent et se repenrent a leur also, 
jOe prenans propos qne d’ amonr, et dnrent le 
soupper ne se pouvoyent taonler de regarder i* 
un 1’ autre. Apres le soupper, Us s* en allerent 
I tons deux concher en un beau Uct richement 
garni, on les baisers et accolades qu’ Us t’ entre- 
donnerent fnrent infinies et sans nombre ; s’ Us se 
contenterent de eda settlement Je le laisse penser 
a ceux qui autres fois se sont trouvez en idles 
escannouefaes : vray cst que 1’ on et 1’ autre estoit 
aprentif a tel mestier, mais U ne tarda gueres qu* 
ils y furent anssi born mdstres que les plus ex- 
perimentez, et eussent vouln que la nmet east 
durd un an entier tant Us estoyent ravis. 

No. XXL— p. 140. 

OGIER LE DAKOIS. 

Adonc Moigue la Fae le mena par la main an 
Chasteau d’ Avallon, Ih on estoit le Roy Anus 
son firere, et Auberon, et Mallabron ung Luyton 
de Mer. Or quant Morgue approcha dn dit 
Chastean, les Faes vindrent au dovant d'Ogier, 
chantant le plus melodiensement qn’ on s9anriot 
jamais onyr; si entra dedans la saUc poor soj 
deduire totaUement. Adonc vist plusicnrs damea 
Faes aoum^es, et toutes conronn<fes de conron- 
nes tree sumptnensement faictos, et monlt riches ; 
et tonte jour ebantoient, dansoient ct menoient 
vie tres joieuse, sans penser a nolle qndenonque 
meschante chose, fors prendre Icurs mondains 
plaisirs. Et ainsi qu* Ogier se devisoit avecqnes 
les dames, tantost aniva le Roy Artns anquel 
Morgue la Fae dist — “ Approuchez vons, Mon- 
seigneur mon Frere, et venez saluer la flenr de 
tonte Cbevalerie, I’ honneor de tonte la noblesse 
de France; edny on bonU loyanltd, et tonte 
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T e r ttt est enclose c* est Ogier de Dannemarcke, 
mon loyal amy, et mon seal pUUir, et auquel git 
toate r eaperance da ma lyesse.** Adonc le roy 
Artus Tint embrasser Ogier tree amiablement et 
lay dit — “ Ogier trei noble ChoTalicr roos seres 
le tree bien vena, et regrace Je nostre seigneor 
doulocmcnt do ce qu* il m* envoyenng si notable 
chevalier." Puis Morgue la Fae loi mist ear son 
chief une couronne riche et tree predeuse, que 
nul vivant ne la scauroit priser, et avecques ce 
elle avoit ane vertu en eUe mcrveilleose, car tout 
homme qui la portoit sor son chief il oublioit tout 
dneil, tristesse et melencholief ne jamais luy 
soQTcnoit des pays, ne de parens qu* il eat « • • . 
Et Ogier et Moigue la Fae s* entraymerent si 
loyaultement qne ce fut merveille, non pensens 
a chose de monde fors d* esconter lea sons de 
teas lea instrumens dont on ae puisse corder; 
aonnans si doulcement qu* il n* eatoit si dor 
caeur qui n* oubliast tout daei), tristesse et me- 
lencolie seulement pour leur prestrer T oreille; 
car c* estoit ung lieu si delectable, qu* il n* estoit 
possible a homme de souhaitcr chose qu' il ne 
trouvast leans. Et pensea qu* Ogier, qui tant 
avoit veu de chose, en estoit si esbay, qu* il ne 
scavoit qu* il devoit fnirc, ne dire, si non qu’ U 
cuidoit miculx estre en Paradis que a nolle 
autre region. 
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JEAN PIERRE CAMUS 

waa bom at Paris, 1582, of a family of some dis- 
tinction: be was elevated to the bishopric of 
Beley before he was twenty -six years of age, and 
in this situation was remarkable for the conscien- 
•ouj discharge of his ecclesiastical duties: be was 
much beloved by the protestants, but drew on 
himself the hatred of the monks, against whom 
he declaimed and wrote without inteimission 
for many yean. In 1629, Camus resigned his 
bishopric, and retired to an abbacy in Normandy, 
grant^ him by the king. Afterwards, however, 
be was prevailed on to accept of ecclesiastical 
preferment, and was nominated to the bishopric 
of Arras; but before his bulls arrived from Rome, 
he died in the seventieth year of his age, in 1 $52, 
and was carried, in compliance with his instruc- 
tions, to the hospital of Incurables. 

The numerous sermons be delivered, some of 
which were afterwards published, are remarkable 
for their naivtt/. One day pronouncing a dis- 
course, which be had been appointed to preach 
before the Trois Etats, he asked, “ What would 
oor fathers have said to have seen ofBces of judi- 
cature in the hands of women and children ? 
What remains but to admit, like the Roman em- 
peror, horses to the parliament ? And why not, 
since so many asses have got in already ?" He 
also said one day from the pulpit, that a single 
person might blaspheme, lie, or commit murder, 
but there was another sin so great qu' il jalUtxt etrt 
dtttx de U commtttrt. In somewhat better taste 
was bis appeal to the charity of a numerous audi- 
tory. — Messieurs, on recommande a von charites 
line jeune damoisellc qui n* a pas asscz de bicn 


pour faire Fbea de PauvrtU.** A great number 
of fimilar anecdotes concerning Camus, though 
not implicitly to be depended on, may be found 
in the Menagiana. 
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SCARRON. 

Paul Scarron was bom at Paris in 1610. He 
was of a respectable family, and was son to a man 
of considerable fortune. After the death of his 
mother his father again married. Scarron became 
an object of aversion to this second wrife, and was, 
hi a manner, driven from his paternal mansion. 
He assumed the clerical habit, which was by no 
means consonant to his disposition, travelled into 
Italy, and at his rctnra continued to reside in 
Paris. A great part of his youth was passed in 
the society of ^rion de Lonne and Ninon 
L*Enclos, whose gaiety, joined to their mild and 
accommodating morality, may have contributed, 
in some degree, to form ^e disposition of Scarron. 
The excesses in which he engaged destroyed his 
constitution — an acrid hnmour is said to have 
distilled on his nerves, and to have baffled all the 
skill of his physicians. At the age of twenty- 
seven he was seised with sciatica and rheumatism, 
and the most singular complication of painful and 
debilitating disorders ; the approach of these dis- 
tempers is said to have bMn accelerated by a 
frolic, in which he engaged during a carnival, in 
which he disguised himself as a savage, and being 
hunted by the mob, was forced for some time to 
conceal himself from his pursners in a marsh. 
Whatever may have been the cause, he was, at 
the age of thirty, reduced to that state of physical 
reprobation, which be describes in a picture bo 
has drawn of himself. ** My person was formerly 
well made, though litUe ; my disorder has short- 
ened it a foot; my legs and thighs first formed an 
obtuse angle, and at length an acute angle ; my 
thighs and body form another angle ; and mv 
he^ reclines on my breast, so that I am a pretty 
accurate representation of a Z ; in a word, I am 
an abridgement of human miseries. This I have 
thought proper to tell thooe who have never seen 
roe, because there are some facetious persons who 
arouse themselves at my expense and describe 
mo as made in a diffcrcDt way from what I am. 
Some say I am a CvJ de Jatte ; others that 1 have 
no thighs, and am set on a table in a case ; 
others, that my bat is appended to a cord, whicli, 
by means of a policy, 1 raise and let dow*n to 
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salute those who visit* me. I hare, therefore, got 
an engraving, in which I am accnrateljr repre* 
sented; indeed, among your wry-ncckcd people, 
1 pass for one of the handsomest.’* 

With a view of alleviating hU sufferings, Scarron 
visited different baths in France, but always re- 
turned to Paris in the same state of distortion in 
which he hod left it In addition to his other 
calamities ho now found himself much embar- 
rassed in his circumstances. After his father’s 
death he and his full sbters became involved in a 
law-suit with his stepmother and her daughters, 
which he lost The case, or /actumy which he 
drew up for the occasion, is entitled ** Petition, or 
whatever you please, for Paul Scarron, Dean of 
the Sick People of France, Anne and Frances 
Scarron, all three much incomxnodod in their 
Persons and Circumstances, Defenders, against 
the Husband of Magdalane Scarron, Ac., all whole 
and healthy, and making merry at the expense of 
others.** The remainder of the petition is in a 
style of absurdity corresponding to its burlesque 
title. To add to bis burdens, his two full sisters 
now consented to reside with him at Paris ; of 
them he used to say, “ que 1’ one aimoit le vin, 
ct r autre lea hommes.** At length he was consi- 
derably relieved in his circumstances by a pension 
from Cardinal Richelieu, and another ftom Anne 
of Austria. In 1646 he also obuined a living in 
the diocese of Mans from the bishop, and, as we 
have already seen, he began his Roman Comiqoe 
on going to take possession of it. 

Soon after his return to Paris, he became ac- 
quainted with Mademoiselle D’Aubignd, who lived 
with her mother in indigent circumstances, in a 
house opposite to that in which Scarron resided ; 
and in two years after the first formation of this 
acquaintance, he was united to the young lady, 
who was now sixteen years of age. By this mar- 
riage Scarron lost his benefice at Mans, bnt still 
derived ftt>m It a considerable annual revenue, as 
he had suflScient interest to procure it for the va/et 
dt. ckambrt of his friend Menage, who received the 
clerical tonsure for the occasion. 

Scarron had formed expectations of a pension 
through the interest of the Cardinal Mazarine, 
and had dedicated to him one of his poems. In 
tliis hope he was totally disappointed, and accor- 
dingly wrote a satire, and suppressed an eulogy, 
of the minister, llis house became a frequent 
place of rcndeivous for those who wore discon- 
tented with Mazarine, and who, collectively, have 
been so well known under the appellation of the 
Fonde-. His most frequent visitors were Menage, 
Pcllisson, and Sarrazin. In the society which re- 
sorted to the residence of her husband, Mad. de 


Scarron probably acquired those accomplishments 
of person and character, which laid the foundation 
of her future destiny. 

The inhrnuties of Scarron daily increased ; but 
he still continued to occupy himself in writing 
Veri BwUtqu^jt, His prindpal composition in 
tills stylo is the Viipl Travestic, on which his 
celebrity, for some time after his dcat^ almost 
entirely rested. The chief pleasure now felt in 
the perasal of these productions, arises from our 
knowledge of the severity of the author’s suffer- 
ings at the time he wrote them, and our admira- 
tion at his unalterable gaiety in the midst of so 
many misfortunes. But, indeed, in all ages — Ics 
gens qui font le plus rire sont ceux qui rient le 
moins. 

Scarron was at length finally released from all 
his miseries in October, 1660. Every one knows 
that after his death his widow went to reside as 
an humble companion with a lady, at whose house 
' she became acquainted with Mad. de Montespan. 
She was thus introduced to the notice of Lewis 
XIV., with whom she so long lived nnder the 
name of Mad. de Maintenon. Perhaps the elcva- 
I tion to which Mad. Scarron attained, might be 
the reason why none of his numerous friends 
wrote the life of her husband, nor collected the 
anecdotes current concerning him, as his remem- 
brance was by no means agreeable to bis widow, 
and till the last moment her flatterers abstained 
from every thing that might tend to rerive the 
recollection. ** On a trop affeettf,** says Voltaire, 
“d’ oublier dan son epitaphe lo nom dc Scarron: 
ce nom n* est point avili&sant ; ct 1’ omission ne 
sort qu* a faire penser qn’ il pent 1’ ctre.” 


No. XXV. — p. 319. 

ANTOINE FURETIERE, 

anthor of the Roman Bourgeois, was bom at Paris, 
iu 1 620. After he had been received an advocate, 
and even obtained some law appointments, he 
passed into orders, and obtained the abbacy of 
Chalivoy. He was admitted into the French 
Academy, 1 662, and printed in 1 658 an allegorical 
satire on the eloquence of the time, llis Dic- 
tionnaire Univeniel de lalangue Francoise, which 
w as the foundation of that known under the name 
of Dictionnaire de Trevoox, was not edited till 
after his death ; for, haring published a prelimi- 
nary discourse, the farther printing was intcrdicte<l 
hy the Fnmch Academy, which accused him of 
having purloined the materials which thev had 
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usaAed for a similar work. Mach was written 
on both sides on the subject of this controTersy, 
and Foretiere spent the concluding years of his 
life in publishing libels against his former asso* 
csateSy which, according to the expression of one 
of the historians of the academy, “ ne donnent pas 
one trop> bonne idde de son esprit, et qui en 
donnent une bien plus mauraise de son coeur." 
Furetiere was finally conricted by the enemies be 
had thus exasperat^ and expelled the academy. 
His place was not supplied daring his life, bat on 
his death the academy manifested its surviving 
resentment, by forbidding Mr Bayle, his soccessor, 
to pronounce bis eulogium. 


No. XXV L—p. 328. 

GEORGE OF MONTEMATOR 

was bom in Portugal, in the neighbourhood of 
Coimbra. When very young he went into Spain, 
and, in the quality of musician, attended the in- 
fant Don Philip, son of Charles the Fifth : when 
this prince ascended the throne under the name 
of Philip n., Mootemayor remained in his service 
in the capadty of a poet and wit In this em- 
ployment he continued till his death, which 
happened in 1562, two years after the publication 
of the Diana, which was printed in seven books 
in 1560. The continuation in eight books, by 
the physician Alonzo Perez of Salamanca, ap- 
peared in 1564, and that of Oaspard Gil Polo in 
1574. 


No. XXVn. — ^p. 346. 

LOUIS LE ROY DE GOMBERVIIXE 

was bom in the beginning of the 17th century; 
he l>rcamc an author at the age of fifteen, as be 
]>ublii<hed a volume of poetry in 1624, consisting 
of f|uatrains, in honour of old age. He gave over 
writing romances about the age of forty-five, and 
in his frequent joumics to his territory of Gom- 
bervillc, having formed a particular connexion with 
the Solitaries of Port-Royal, he became occupied 
with more serii us concerns, entered on a peni- 
tentiaiy* life, and ^‘Totc, it is said, a sonnet on the 
Sacrament ; he relaxed, however, we are told, 
towards tlic cud ofhis days. 


j No. XXVm.— p. 349 

GADTIEB DE C08TES SEIGNEUR DE LA 
j CALPRENEDE 

was by birth a Gascon, and was edneatod at 
Thoulonse. He came first to Paris in 1632, and 
entered into the guards. In the year 1648, be 
married a woman, who according to some writers, 
had five husbands; and it has been said that 
Calprenede was poisoned by her; this story, 
however, is nut believed, as it has been pretty 
well ascertained that he died in 1 663, in conse- 
quence of an accident he met with firom horse- 
back. 

Besides his romances, Calprenede has written 
a great number of tragedies, as La Mort de 
Mithridate, Le Comte d’ Essex, Bradamantc, Ac, 
Ac. In his prefaces to these tragedies, and in his 
conversation, he showed a good deal of that dis- 
position for which the Gascons are proverbial. 
BoUeau discovered this even in the heroes of his 
dramas : — 

** Tout a 1* homenr Gasoonne en un auteur Gasoon, 
Calprenede et Juba parlent du m4me too.^ 

Cardinal Richelieu having read one of his trage- 
dies, found the plot was tolerable, but declared 
the verses were IcfcAes ; this being reported to the 
author, he exclaimed, " Comment 1 LdcAes^ 
Cad^dis il n* y a rien de lache dans la maison de 
la Calprenede.” 


No. XXIX.— p. 355. 

MADAME SCUDERI 

was bom at Havre, but came at an early period 
of her life to Paris, where she chiefly resided till 
her death, which happened in 1701, when she 
was in the 94th year of her age. 

The Hotel de Rambouillct seems to have been 
the nursery in which the first blossoms of her 
genius were fostered ; and it most be acknow- 
ledged, that if the succeeding fruits were not of 
the finest flavour, their bulk was such as almost 
to render competition hopeless. They at least 
procured her admission into all the academies 
where women could be received. She corres- 
ponded with Queen Christina, from whom she 
received a pension, with marks of particular 
favour, and during several years her house was 
attended by a sort of literary club, which, at that 
time seems to have been the highest ambition of 
I the women of letters at Paris 
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Tbc.Sc huiioun did not preserve her, more than 
her brother, from the satire of Boilean. The 
pomp and sclf-conceit of the brother, and the 
extreme ugliness of the sister, furnished the poet 
with abundant topics of ridicule. The earliest 
romances of Madatao Scuderi were published 
under the name of her brother, and, in fact, he 
contributed his assistance to these compositions. 

It is said, that M. and Madame Scuderi, travel- 
ling together at a time when the/ were engaged 
ill the composition of Artamcncs, arrived at a 
small inn, where they entered iuto a discussion, 
whether they should kill the Prince Mazares, one 
of the characters in that romance, by poison or a 
dagger; two merchants who overheard them pro- 
ciire<l their arrest, and they were, in consequence, 
conducted to the Conciergerie^ but dismissed after 
an explanation. A similar story has been some- 
where related of Beaumont and Fletcher. While 
these dramatists were planning the plot of one 
of their tragedies at a tavern, the former was 
overheard to say, ** Hi undertake to kill the 
king.** Information being given of this apparently 
treasonable design, they were instantly appre- 
hended, but were dismissed on expliuning that 
they had merely imagined the death of a theatrical 
monarch. 


Ko. XXX.— p. 362. 

I 

MADAME LA FAYETTE 

was daughter of Aymar de la Vergne, governor 
of Havre de Grace. In 1 655 she married Francis, 
Count de la Fayette. She was held in high esteem 
in the reign of Lewis XIV., and was much ad- 
mired by all the wits of the period, who frequently 
assembled at her house, and to many of whom 
she was a liberal benefactress. Segrms, after 
being obliged to quit his residence with Made- 
moiselle Montpensier, became domesticated with 
Mad. La Fayette, and was the chief director of 
her literary pursuits. In his name her two cele- 
brated romances were first given to the public, 
and it was on the appearance of Zayde, that 
Huet had the complaisance to write his excellent 
essay on the origin of romance. Besides her 
novels, Mad. La Fayette is author of Memoirs 
of the Court of France, in 1688, dc., History of 
Henrietta of England, and Portraits of Persons 
about Court ; works admired for the same graces 
of s^le, and delicacy of sentiment, which cha- 
racterise her Zawde and Princess of Cleves. 


Ho. XXXL— p. 367. 

MABIVAUX 

was bom in 1688, and died in 1763; his life is 
not composed of many incidents ; he was twice 
married, was very poor and very charitable, and 
very easily offended, particularly in any thing 
relating to his own works. His conversation, 
we are told, was singular, and for some time 
amusing, but at length became fatiguing from 
its metaphysical monotony ; he was a man of no 
learning, and had a special contempt for the 
poetry of Homer, on whom he wrote a parody; 
be also travestied the Telemaqne of Fcnelon. 
Besides these works, and his novels, bo was the 
author of a number of dramatic pieces, which 
were very successful on the Theatre Italien, bnt 
have contribnted little to the posthumous Came of 
their author. 


Ho. XXXn.— p. 369. 

ANTOINE PREVOT 

was bom at Hesdin, in Artois, in 1697. In his 
youth he twice entered into the order of the 
Jesnits, which he twice quitted for a military life. 
Tired with dissipation, he became, after the ac- 
customed noviciate, one of the Benedictines of St 
Maur. Bnt scarcely had he taken the triple and 
irrevocable vow of chastity, obedience, and po- 
verty, than he repented of his choice, and, 
disgusted with the restraint of the monastic pro> 
fession, escaped into England, where he wrote 
some of his earliest works, and formed a tender 
connexion, which removed him still farther firom 
the bosom of the cbnrclu By the mediation, 
however, of the Prince of Conti, he was permitted 
to retom to France, and soon after became the 
secretary and grand almoner of his patron. In 
this situation he oontinned busily employed in the 
composition of numerous writings of all descrip- 
tions, till, having impmdently contributed to the 
periodical productions of a journalist, who in- 
dulged in rather free remarks on the government 
and religion of his country, he was banished to 
Bmsscls. He was soon, however, recalled to 
France, and entered anew on those immense 
literary pursuits, of which the finits were the 
Histoire General de Voyages, the Translations of 
Richardson’s novels, Ac. The year preceding his 
decease, he retired from Paris to a small house at 
St Firmin, near Chantilly. His death happened 
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Aoesilak of Colchos, romance of, 1 55. 

Alcidiano, story of, 349. 

Alexandre, romance of, 17f*. 

AJroahide, romance of, 358. 

Amadis de Oaul, origin of, 146. 

Amadis of Greece, romance of, 152. 

Ameto of Boccaccio, 327. 

AppoUoniiu of T^'re, histoiy of, 4^ 

Apnleius, r. Golden A^s, ^ 

Arabian Tales, 883. 

Arcadia of Sannazzoro, 327. * 

Arcadia of Sidney, 340. 

Argenis, romance of, 320. 

Artamcncs, romance of, 356. 

Arthur, romances relating to, and to the fabulous 
History of Britain, 9^ 

Arthur, romance of, 95. 

Artus de la Bretagne, romance of, 106. 

Astr<?o, romance of, 334. 

Athenagoras. See Du Vrai ct Parfait Amour. 
D’Aulnoy, Mad., her fairy tales, 381. 


B 

Babylonica, romance of, ^ 

Bandello, tales of, 271. 

Behn, Mrs, her novels, 409. 

Bertoldo, life of, 307. 

Bidpai, V. Calilah u Damnali, 188. 
Boccaccio, talcs of, 206-243. 

Broio, tales of, 259. 

C 

Cndcmosto da Lodi, tales of, 261. 
Calilah u Damnah, account of the, 18$. 
Compeggi, tales of 277. 


Camus, romances of, 298. 

Cassandra, romance of, 351. 

Ciistle of Otranto, 413. 

Cent Nouvclles Nouvcllcs, 276. 

Cento Novclle Anlichc, 203. 

Cervantes. See I)cm Quixote. 

Cliarlemagnc, romances relating to, and hU Pa- 
ladins, 115. ( 

Chaucer, his imitations of Boccaccio, 233, 234; 

239, 240, of Ser Giovanni, 252. 

Cinthio Giraldi, tales of, 261. 

Chacreas and Callirhoe, romance of, ^ 

Clelio, romance of, 357. 

Cleopatra, romance of, 349. 

Clcriadus, romance of, 110. 

Clitophon and Lcudppe, romance oti 2 ^ 

Contes Devots, 287. 

Crebillon, novels of, 373. 

Croce Julio Cesare, t. Bertoldo. 

Cyrano Bergerac, hi.s Ilistoire dcs Estats ct Em- 
pires de la Lune, 392. 


D 

Daphnis and Chloe, romance of, 28. 

Dares Plirygius, spurious history of, 174. 
Decameron, v. Boccaccio, 206. 

Diana, ronvance of, 328. 

Dictys Cretenais, spurious history ol^ 174. 

Diogenes Antonitts, v. Diiiios and Dercyllis. 

Dinias and Dercylis, romance 14. 

Dolopatos, v. Seven Wise Masters. 

Dooliii de Maycnce, romance of, 137. 

Don Quixote, 309. 

Donwtus and Fawnia, Greene's histoiyofi 404. ^ 

Drydcn, his imitations of Boccaccio, 221, 225, 

227. 

Du Vrai et Parfait Ataour, whether a gcmiine 
Greek romaucO) ^ 
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E 

Ephcsiaca, romance of, ^ 

Era.<!tu8, V. Seven Wise Masters. 
Esplandian, mmance of, U9. 

Euphucs Lylie’s, romance of, 402. 
Eustathius, v. Isinenc and Ismenias, HI. 


F 

Fabliaux, account of the, 195. 

Fielding, his novels, 412. 

Firenzuola, tales ofi 258. 

Floruel de Ni(|uca, romance of, 1.54. 

Fontaine, his imitations of Boccaccio, 214, 215, 
21A 2^ 2^ 22^ 2^ 2^ 237, 239. 

Force, Mad. dc la, her fairy talcs, 382. 

Furetiere, his Roman Bourgeois, S19. 

G 

Galatea, romance 333. 

Galycu Rhetord, romance o^ 132. 

Gaudentio di Lucca, 419, 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, his chronicle, ^ 

Gesta Romanonim, account of the, 191. 

Golden Ass, analysis of the romance of the, 48. 
Intention of the author, ^ Ilia episode~of 
Cupid and Psyche, 5^ 

Grannucci, tales of, 275, 

Grazzini, talcs of, 267. 

Guerin Mc.schino, romance of 293. 

I Guenlctte, his imitations of tlie Oriental Tales, 
382. 

Guido de Colonna, chronicle of, 175. 

GiiUiver’s Travels, 419. 

Gusman Alfarache, romance of, 314. 

Gyron, romance ofi 0 ^ 

H 

Ilai Ebn Yokdhan, 390. 
licctopades, v. Caliluh u Oamnah. 
llvliotlonis, V. Thcagencs and Chariclco. 

Ilercolc, romance o^ 178. 
lIcywotKl, Mrs, her novels, 409. 
lluuii of Bourdeaux, romance of, 123. 


I 

Jamblichus, v. Bahylonica. 

Jason et l^Ieduc, romance 176. 
Ibrahim, romance of, 255. 

Jo^aphut and Bui laam, romance of ^ 


.ronrdain de Blavo-S romance ofi t.36. 
Isaic Ic Trisle, rom-infc of, 9a 
Ismene and Lsmenias, romance of, 
Italian Tales, 186. 


L 

Lancelot du Lac, 78. 

I*ando, talcs of, 268. 

T.»cgenda Aurca, 286. 

Ixtonnoys, country of, where situated, ^ 
Lisuarte of Greece, romance of, 151. 
Lobcira Vasco, v. Amudis de Gaul. 

Longus, V. Daphnis and CTnloe. 

Lucian, his true history, 389. 

Lucius Patreiisis, 1^ 

Lycidas et Clcoritbc, romance of, 297. 

M 

Malcspini, talcs of, 276. 

Marivaux, his novels, 367. 

Marcos Obregon, romance of origin of Gil 
316. 

Martorell, r. Tirante. 

Massuccio di Salerno, talcs of, 253. 
hlaugis, romance of, HI. 

Meliadns, romance of, 81. 

Mclusina, story of, 378. 

Merlin, romance of, ^ 

Millcs and Amys, romance of, 133. 

Milesian Tales, 46. 

Moracs Francesco, v. Palmcrin of England. 
Murat, Mod., her faity' tales, 382. 


N 

Navarre, Queen of, her tales, 281. 
Nicenus Parthenius, H. 

Novels, French, 360. English, 400. 


0 

Ogier le Danois, romance of, 138. 
Old English Baron, 414. 


r 

Palmcrin d’OHva, romance of, 158. 

[ Palmcrin of England, romance of, 161. 
Parabosco, talcs of. 26Q. 

Parnell, origin of his Hermit, 292. 
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Purtbemssa, romance of, 4Qg. 
Partcnopex dc Bloia, romance of, 171. 
I’entomcnme of Sig. 13a.*«ilc, 379. 
Percefurcsl, romance of, K»0. 

J’crccval, rtmiiince of, 7^ 

PeirauU, hia fairy tatea, 380. 

Persian I.,cttcrs, 375. 

Persian Tales, 385. 

I'etronius Arbiter, 47. 

Petrus Alphonsus, talcs of, 191. 
Phnrumond, romance of, 354. 
Piljirim’s ProjfTcas, .300. 

Platir, romance of, 161. 

I’olexandrc, romance of, .346. 

PoliHIo, romance of, 398. 

Prevot, novels of, .369. 

Priinaleon, romance of, 161. 

Prinecaso de Clcvc*, novel of the, 362. 


R 

Rabolai.s explanation.^ of hia romance, 303. 
Rjidclilfe, Mrs, her romances, 415, 

Raoul Ic Fcbre, v. Jason ct Mede'e. 

Ricc4»l)oni, Mad., novels of, 87Q. 

Richardson, novels of, 410. 
lb>binaon Crusoe, 419. 

lb>mftnccR, Greek, ^ I.4ttin, ^ Of Chivaliy, 
55. Spiritual, 283. Comic, 303. Politick, 

■319. Pastoral, 326. Hcrwi’, 344. 

Romantic Fiction, theories relating to the origin 
of. 

R4Ka!.\md, Lodge’s romance o(i 403. 

Rousseau, liis lleloi.se, 371. 


S 

Stibadino, tales oC 257. 

Sarchciti Franco, talcs ofi 243. 
Sage, Lc, his novels, 371. 

Sangreal, romance oli 73. 

Scarron, his Roman Comique, 317. 


Scr Giovanni, his talcs, 247. 

SethoH, romance ofi 322. 

Seven Wise Masters, various forms in which it 
ho.'f ap)K‘arcd 189. 

Shakspeure, plots of his dramas taken irom 
Perceforest, ^ From Boccaccio, 216, 220, 
239. From Ser Giovanni, 248. Masauccio, 254, 
25.5. From Cinthio, 263, 264. Bandello, 272, 
274. From the Diana, 3.30. From Arcadia, 
343. From Lodge's Rosalynd, 403. From 
Greene’s Dorastus and Fawnin, 404. 

Sihio de la Selva, romance of, 157. 

Smollett, his novels, 413. 

St John of Damascus. See Josaphat and Bar- 
loam. 

Straparola, stories of, 268. 

Sylrio do Rosalva, 312. 

Syntipas. See Seven Wise Hasten. 


T 

Tatius Achilles, v. Clitophon and Leuclppe, 
Thcagenes and Chariclea, romance ^ 
Tirantc, romance of, 166. 

Tristan, romance of| 83. 

Trouveurs, v. Fabliaux. 

Turkish Spy, 374. 

Turkish Talcs, 385. 

Turpin, chronicle of, 118. 


V 

Vergilius, Lyfe of, 182. 
Voltaire, novels of, 373. 
Utopia, romance o^ 319. 


Z 

Zayde, novel of, 366. 

Zegrii and Abcnccrrages, history of the dissen- 
sion* of the, 345. 
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